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PREFACE 


The  first  of  these  two  volumes  deals  with  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  its  religion ;  the  second  with  the 
origin  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  It  may,  perhaps, 
he  asked  why  two  subjects  so  distinct  from  each  other  are 
not  t.  -^  n  two  separate  books.  The  answer  is,  because 
botV   .  aded  in  an  account  of  Christian  origins  as 

organi       -i*+  ^  of  a  single  whole. 

Thi.  wiU  be  most  readily  seen  if  I  state  here  the  central 
position  which  links  the  two  extremes  together.  Jesus,  it 
is  agreed  by  all,  freed  men  from  the  burden  of  the  Jewish 
Law.  But  how,  and  in  what  sense  ?  If  He  freed  any  one, 
He  freed  the  Jews  of  His  own  day.  And  they  believed  they 
were  bound  to  the  Law  as  to  an  ordinance  supernaturally 
given  by  God  Himself.  Jesus,  then,  could  have  freed  them 
only  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either,  He  taught  them 
that  the  Law  had  never  been  supernaturally  revealed,  and 
that  therefore  they  need  no  longer  consider  themselves  to 
be  imder  any  obligation  towards  it ;  or  else,  He  shared  their 
belief  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  the  Law  and  deUvered 
men  from  it  by  claiming  to  be  endowed  by  God  with  a  similar 
supernatural  authority  to  annul  the  Old  and  inaugurate 
a  New  Covenant.  It  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  VIII  of  this 
volume  that  the  latter  alternative  alone  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  history. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  ascribing  to  Jesus 
a  belief  in  the  Law  as  a  supernatural  revelation  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  impossible  to  harmonize 
such  a  belief  with  the  result  of  modern  scientific  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  the  position  taken  in 
Chapter  VIII  is  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  development 
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of  tho  Jpwish  roligion  and  its  vnliie  a«  romparpd  with  othor 
religions.  An  outline  of  this  argument  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction,  pp.  xxvii-xxxiii. 

According  to  the  view  advanced  here,  Christianity  is  simply 

the  religion  of  the  Jews  reorganized  by  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  religion  as  the  Jewish,  Ijeoause  its 

worship  is  directed  towards  one  and  the  same  divine  Person, 

the  Almighty  and  All-holy  national  God  of  Israel ;  for  both 

Jew  and  Christian  claimed  to  worship  this  God,  and  both 

denied  that  He  was  served  by  any  other  people.    The  truth 

of  this  statement  is  not  atfected  l»y  the  differences  in  doctrinal 

teaching  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  ;    for  the  Creeds 

are  but  logical  deductions  from  the  records  of  a  revelation 

which  was,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  given  to  the  Jews — 

both  the  Old  Testament  revelation  through  the  prophets,  and 

the  New  Testament  revelation  through  Jesus  the  Messiah 

and  His  Holy  Spirit. 

What  I  mean  by  '  the  religion  of  the  Jews  reorganized ' 
is,  as  will  be  seen  below,  this.  The  basis  of  salvation 
was  shifted,  if  such  a-  expression  is  permissible,  from  the 
Law  to  the  Death  of  the  Messiah.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  Law  is  bound  to  fall  into  insignificance ;  and  with  the 
Law  goes  circumcision  and  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Jewish 
extraction  and  nationality.  Since  salvation  now  depends  on 
faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  on  His  Death  on  the  Cross, 
it  follows  that  the  highest  privilegos  of  the  Jewish  religion 
are  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles  upon  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  Jews  ;  it  is  no  longer  important  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, or  to  observe  the  Law,  or  to  be  a  Jew.  Hence 
the  freedom  wherewith  Jesus  made  us  free.  Thus,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  old  Jewish  exclusiveness  was  broken 
down,  not  between  the  Jewish  and  other  religions,  but 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  respect  of  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Jews. 
And  it  was  just  this  fact  which  caused  that  national  religion 
to  Cf.;su  t(j  bo  national  and  to  become  universal. 
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This  position  is  rpinforced  bythe  first  rhaptPTof  Volnme  IT, 
which  endeavours  to  show  that  fJhristinnity  came  into 
existence  for  no  other  reason  than  because  certain  devout 
Jews  became  convinced  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
divine  authority  to  thus  reorganize  the  national  religion. 
Moreover,  for  every  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  had  this 
nathority  from  God,  it  follows  that  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Jeaus  constitute  the  true  Israelites,  the  new,  the  Messianic 
Israel,  who  have  been  obedient  to  God  and  to  his  Messiah  ; 
other  Jews  who  have  disobeyed  Gml  have  thereby  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Hence  the 
believers  in  Jesus  are  the  true  People  of  God,  the  ponsessors 
of  all  the  privileges — and  more  than  these — which  had  once 
belonged  to  Israel  after  the  flesh.  In  the  course  of  time, 
they  became  known  as  '  the  Church '  and  as  '  Christians ' 
(cf.  vol.  ii,  chap.  ii). 

Thus,  I  attempt  to  sketch  an  account  of  Christian  origins 
which  appears  to  form  a  consistent  whole  and  which  must 
stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  The  chapters  on  the  ministry  are 
rot  so  vitally  united  to  he  rest ;  but,  since  the  idea  of 
the  Church  is  scarcely  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
ministry,  they  are  included  in  the  same  work.  Moreover, 
the  view  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  ministry  is  influenced  in 
several  particulars  by  the  discussion  which  precedes  it. 

All  Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Revised  Version ; 
but  the  word  '  Yahweh  '  has  been  substituted  for  LORD  or 
GOD  wherever  those  terms  stand  for  the  personal  name  of  the 
national  God  of  Israel — a  name  so  often  mispronounced 
'  Jehovah '.  Wherever  a  variation  from  the  Revised 
Version  has  been  adopted,  the  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
given. 

Acknowledgement  is  due  to  those  who  have  kindly 
permitted  me  to  reproduce  translations  and  extracts  ;  to 
the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  for  the 
translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone  from 
Dr.  Driver's    Notes   on    the  Hebrew   Text  of  the    Boohs  of 
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Snmvfl.  and  for  pnsflftgrs  from  .Towott's  trnnslfttion  of  Plato's 
fjatr/i    anil    Ross's   translation   of   Aristotle's  M etaphymc/t ; 
to   Messrs.   Macmillan    k  Co.   for  the  use  of   Lightfoot's 
translation  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  in  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 
and  for  an  oxtract  from  Mr.  Edghill's  Evidential  Valve  of 
Prophecy  ;    to  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  for  quotations  from 
Dr.  Charles's  translations  in  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  The  Assump- 
tion of  Moses,  and  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  ;  to  the  Chicago 
ITniversity  Press  for  Harper's  translation  of  a  Babylonian 
Penitential  Psalm  in  Literature  of  Babylonia  anil  Assyria  ;  to 
Messrs.  ft.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  for  the  repr«Kluction  of  a  hymn 
to  Amon  Rc,  from  Steip-iorflfs  Religion  of  Anrient  Egypt; 
to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  for  passages  from  Dr.  Har- 
nack's  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  and  Kittel's 
History  of  the  Hel>reies ;    and  to  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  for 
a  quotation   from  Professor  Bousset's    What  is  Religion? 
These  and  other  obligations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of  them, 
I  have  acknowledged  in  the  footnotes. 

There  remains  only  the  welcome  duty  of  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  me  in 
reading  Ihe  proofs.  Canon  Ottley,  of  Christ  Church,  read 
the  proofs  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Raw- 
linson,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  read  those  of 
the  second.  I  am  indebted  to  both  for  many  valuable 
suggestions.  To  th*  Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Hebrew 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  I  owe  a  special  debt  for 
a  painstaking  revision  of  the  proofs  of  the  whole  work. 

HAROLD  HAMILTON. 
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It  is  a  trite  saying  that  our  conception  of  the  inspiration 

of  the  Bible  has  undergone  a  profound  change.     The  old 

theory  of  verbal  inspiration  has  parsed  away  and  is  not 

likely  to  return.    We  are  now  wont  to  say  that  inspiration 

is  not  the  dictation  of  books,  but  the  inbreathing  of  God's 

Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.    '  It  has 

always  been  the  Divine  method  to  select  certain  men,  to 

enter  into  peculiar  intimacy  with  them,  to  reach  their  spirits 

by  the  direct  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  purify  their 

hearts,  to  quicken  their  perceptive  faculties,  and  to  entrust 

them   with   a  special   knowledge   of   the   Divine  will   and 

purpose  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  teachers  of  their 

fellow  men.     This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  inspiration  ; 

men  are  inspired  by  the  contact  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with 

their  spirits,  not  for  their  own  sakea  merely,  or  even  chiefly, 

but  that  they  may  interpret  the  will  of  God  to  the  men  of 

their  time '.»     According  to  this  view,  the  hearts  of  the 

writers  were  purified  and  their  perceptive  faculties  were 

quickened,  but  th<ir  consciousness  and  will-power  were  not 

suppressed  entirely  and  replaced  by  something  which  v  as 

not  human  but  divine.    Hence  there  is  a  human  element  as 

well  as  a  divine  in  the  composition  of  the  Bible  ;   and  the 

divine  is  not  greater  than  that  which  the  human,  at  each 

advancing  stage  of  the  process,  could  receive  and  express. 

This  latter  conception  of  inspiration  has  brought  with 
it  many  obvious  advantages.  It  enables  us  to  hold  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  without  regarding  the  God- 
given  light  of  modern  scientific  inquiry  as  darkness  and 
confusion.  The  science  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  Books 
belong  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  ;  they  are 
part  of  the  human  element ;  the  Bible  was  not  witten  to 
teach  us  scientific  knowledge,  nor  to  recount  to  us  the  exact 
historical  minutiae  of  a  remote  age.  Again,  we  are  relieved 
'  Arinitage  Robinson,  Some  Thoughts  on  Inspiration,  p.  12  f. 
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of  thp  diflfirultj-  involvrtl  in  tho  moral  iniporfrotions  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  those  imperfections  are  '  economic ' ;  the 
standard  of  each  book,  however  imperfect  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  represents  the  best  which  the  men  of  that  day 
could  understand  and  appreciate.  Finally,  while  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  is  an  assumption  vouched  for  only  by 
tradition,  the  modern  view  is  based  on  an  inductive  argu- 
ment and  has  an  answer  to  give  to  those  who  would  probe 
its  foundations. 

But  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  modern  view  has  one 
great  disadvantage  which  more  than  outweighs  all  that  is  to 
be  said  in  itp  favour.  The  Bible  is  the  storehouse  of  Christian 
theology  and  morals,  the  treasury  of  e  Christian  preacher. 
It  is  in  connexion  with  the  preacher's  work  that  the  loss  is 
felt  most  severely.  Let  us  endeavour  first  to  see  what  the 
Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher  in  the  days  when 
verbal  inspiration  was  the  universal  doctrine,  and  then  to 
see  what  it  is  under  the  modem  view.  To  those  who  accepted 
verbal  inspiration,  the  Bible  was  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  matters  of  religion  and  morals.  Its  words  were  infallible 
and  could  make  an  indefeasible  claim  upon  men  for  belief 
and  obedience.  The  only  question  which  could  be  in  dispute 
was — what  does  the  Bible  say  and  mean  ?  Once  this  was 
settled,  the  line  of  duty  was  clear.  The  preacher  occupied 
a  unique  position  of  unparalleled  authority.  He  went  into 
the  pulpit  armed  with  this  Book,  which  all  his  hearers 
acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to  determine  what  they 
should  do  and  wliat  they  should  believe.  The  business  of 
the  preacher  was  to  expound  this  Book,  to  make  clear  what 
it  really  meant,  to  show  the  bearing  of  its  words  upon  the 
lives  of  his  hearers.  His  audience  was  keenly  interested  to 
liear  him,  not  for  his  cleverness  alone,  nor  for  his  personal 
efficiency  as  a  speaker,  nor  for  any  private  views  of  life 
which  he  might  hold,  but  because  he  was  the  authorized 
exponent  of  a  message  dictated  by  God  for  man's  guidance. 
The  effect  of  his  message  depended  not  so  much  on  his  own 
personality  and  ability,  as  upon  that  Word  of  God  from 
which  he  deduced  all  he  had  to  say.  The  personality  of  the 
man  was  secondary  to  the  Biblical  text  which  he  expounded. 
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The  prettcher'ri  position  wu»  thua  one  of  cxtniordiimry 
power  and  authority.  No  one  else  in  the  community  occupied 
a  vantage-ground  at  all  comparable  to  hi.s.  The  presn 
and  the  platform  must  rely  on  their  sheer  native  ability  and 
powers  of  per8u:*8ion  ;  for  they  had  no  divinely  dictated 
message  from  whicli  to  draw  their  proof-texts.  The  pulpit 
alone  possessed  a  Book  every  word  of  which  was  from  tlie 
mouth  of  God,  and  which  was  therefore  infallible  and  of  final 
authority. 

But  according  to  the  modern  view,  there  is  a  human  element 
in  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  divine ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises, 
where  does  the  human  end  and  the  divine  begin  ?    Wliich 
is  fallible  and  which  is  infallible  ?    And  the  door  is  opened 
to  questionings  which  penetrate  deeper  than  this.    Is  there 
any  divine  element  in  it  at  all  ?    On  what  grounds  can  we  say 
that  the  Bible  is  a  message  from  Grod  towhich  deference  is  due? 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  advanced,  but  they  are  not 
such  as  place  the  Bible  where  it  was  before.    They  seem  to 
lack  just  that  which  the  old  belief  in  verbal  inspiration 
supplied  so  efficiently  and  so  thorouglily.    The(y  do  not  show 
just  how  or  why  any  words  from  the  Bible  have  a  right 
to  claim  obedience  and  faith  from  men.     Accordingly,  the 
Christian  preacher's  position  is  entirely  altered  ;  his  audience 
is  no  longer  conscious  that  he  possesses  an  infallible  message 
from  God  ;  indeed,  the  tendency  is  to  feel  that  his  message 
must  be  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  own  human  experience 
and  sympathy,  and  driven  home  by  the  force  of  his  own 
persuasive  eloquence.    He  may  select  from  the  Bible  a  verse 
or  two  to  serve  as  a  pithy  summary  of  what  he  has  to  say, 
or  a  handle  with  which  to  introduce  a  discourse  which  has 
its  own  logical  basis  and  argument  quite  independent  of  the 
Bible,  and  which  would  be  as  true  and  as  cogent  if  it  were 
prefaced  by  a  passage  from  a  moral  philosopher  or  a  religious 
poet.    In  other  words,  he  addresses  his  appeal  on  even 
terms  with  the  press  and  the  platform.    The  man  of  great 
power  will  always  draw  a  crowd,  but  the  man  of  slender 
gifts  has  little  but  those  slender  gifts  wherewith  to  impart 
the  power  of  conviction  to  his  words. 

But  let  us  sec  what  are  the  chief  arguments  advanced  to 
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8U]>port  the  idea  tliat  there  Ih  h  divine  eleiiunt  in  the  Bible. 
One  lino  of  thought  frequently  advanced  runs  as  follows. 
It  being  granted  that  there  is  a  Oo<l  who  is  likely  to  give 
a  revelation  of  Himself  and  His  will  to  man,  that  revelation 
must  be  in  the  Bible  if  it  is  anywhere  ;  because,  when  we 
contrast  the  Bible  with  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions, 
wp  find  in  it  so  much  more  of  what  i'  true,  pure,  and 
divine.  There  are  a  great  many  variations  in  the  way  in 
which  I  his  thought  is  put.  Let  ua  choose  the  words  of 
Dr.  Sanday. 

■  For  the  Hebrew  it  was  reserved  beyond  all  other  la-oples 
to  teach  the  world  what  it  knows  of  Religion.  From  that 
jxdnt  of  viev  which  we  have  seemed  justified  in  taking,  wo 
shall  say  that  it  was  the  instrument  sjK'cially  eho.sen  of  God 
for  that  purpo.se.  We  do  not  deny  a  Divine  j^uiding  in  other 
races.  Not  wholly  in  the  dark  did  men  of  other  nationalities 
grope  after  an  object  of  worship  and  of  praise.  But  it  is 
from  the  Hebrew  stock  that  we  have  Ihe  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  is  by  general  consent  the  highest  expression,  the  most 
jwrfect  document  of  Religion.'  ^  '  And  perhaps  our  language 
would  be  most  safely  guarded  if  we  weie  to  say  that  when 
and  in  so  far  as  we  sjH'ak  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  in  a  sense  in 
which  've  do  not  sj)eak  of  other  books  as  inspired,  we  mean 
precisely  so  much  as  is  covered  by  that  difference.  It  may 
be  hard  to  sum  up  our  definition  in  a  single  formula,  but  we 
mean  it  to  include  all  those  concrete  points  in  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bible  does  differ  from  and  does  excel  all 
other  Sacred  Books.'  * 

Let  us  observe  caref  uUv  what  is  involved  in  this  argument. 
When  the  Bible  is  contrasted  with  other  sacred  books,  it  is 
found  to  exceed  them  in  containing  more  of  what  is  worthy 
to  be  called  divine,  more  of  what  can  be  said  to  be  '  Religion  '. 
It  seems,  then,  that  we  have  a  standard  of  what  is  divine 
by  reference  to  which  we  test  the  Bible.  Clearly,  then,  the 
Bible  is  no  longer  the  final  court  of  api)eal ;  there  is  a 
standard  behind  it  by  means  of  which  it  is  proved  to  be 
inspired.  The  logic  of  a  situation  often  makes  its  influence 
felt  long  before  it  is  expressly  formulated  in  words.    In  some 

'  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  126  f. 

'  Ibid.  p.  128  ;  cf.  also  Sanday,  in  EncydojHiedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
i  578,  579,  and  Garvie,  Ettcyc.  Brit.,  Ed.  XI,  xiv  647  f. 
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dim  hftlt-coiwcioiw  way  iK-ople  ure  beginning  to  seek  for  that 
BtJindard  which  lies  behind  the  Bible.    If  the  Bible  m  a  whole 
iH  to  be  Hubniitted  to  a  test,  ho  munt  individual  paHsages  and 
•  doctrineH.    That  which  cannot  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
the  extra-Biblical  standard  has  little  chance  of  acceptance; 
while  that  which  runs  coufiter  to  this  popular  common-sense 
theology,  whether  it  be  in  the  Bible  or  not,  is  still  less  likely 
to  tlominate  thought  and  conduct.    It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  say,  this  is  in  the  Bible,  therefore  it  must  i;o  true.    The 
preacher  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  his  hearers, 
to  their  general  experience  of  life,  and  to  their  indefinite 
unformulated  conception  of  what  is  true  and  divine.    And 
sometimes   his  argument   runs  thus— this  is    a   true   and 
noble  idea;    it  is  in  the  Bible;    see,  then,  how  excellent 

tlie  Bible  is  ! 

All  this  must  be  taken  subject  to  one  considerable  reserva- 
tion. Christianity  is  to  very  many  people  a  coherent  system 
of  thought,  and  the  outlines  of  that  system  aie  contained  in 
the  Bib'e  ;  accordingly,  .ht«t  which  can  be  shown  to  be  part 
of  the  Biblical  system  of  Christianity  is  accepted  without 
further  appeal.  But  this  reservation  does  not  entirely  do 
away  with  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  above  ;  for  in 
these  cases,  the  testimony  of  the  Scripture  is  accepted,  not 
simply  because  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  but  ^-^causo  it 
rounds  off  a  logical  position  the  essence  of  which  has 
already  been  adopted.     And  of    this   more   will    be  said 

below. 

But  it  is  also  said  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  work 
of  the  Biblical  writers  proves  their  inspiration  ;  for  an 
unusual  degree  of  excellence  in  any  branch  of  human  activity 
of  a  beneficent  character  must  be  due  to  the  presence,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  immanent 
in  all  things  and  in  all  men.  When  it  is  argued  that  this  will 
prove  the  inspiration  of  Shakespeare  as  well,  the  answer 
will  probably  be  that  the  Bible  deals  with  a  different  and 
t.  higher  subject-matter  than  Shakcppcare  ;  the  latter  does 
not  pretend  to  teach  moral  and  religious  truth,  nor  does  he 
claim  to  spe- ''  in  the  name  of  God.  No  doubt  the  distinction 
is  a  true  '.     ,  but  it  is  questionable  whether   it  entirely 
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diiijpueies  of  the  objection.    If  Shakespeare  does  not  pretend 
lo  teach  us  theology  or  morals,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  set 
u])  his  works  as  a  religious  guide  either  by  the  side  of,  or  as 
a  substitute  for,   the  Bible.     But  if  we  set  the  Bible  up 
as  a  normative  standard  in  religious  matters  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  superior  excellence  of  its  workmanship,  must 
we  not  also  claim  that  Shakespeare  supplies  us  A\ith  an 
authoritative  standard  to  which  all  dramas  ouglit  to  conform? 
If  an  inspiration  of  this  kind  proves  the  Bible  to  be  authori- 
tative in  its  sphere,  does  not  the  same  kind  of  inspiration 
j)rove    Shakespeare    to    be    authoritative   in    his    sphere  ? 
Shakespeare  is  the  best  of  his  kind,  and  in  view  of  this  we 
may  ascribe  some  sort  of  inspiration  to  him  ;  but  we  cannot 
set  him  u])  as  a  standard  of  what  ought  to  be.    If,  then,  the 
Bible  is  merely  the  best  of  its  kind,  can  we  set  it  up  as 
the  final  authority  ?    Again,  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  has 
been  able  to  appeal  to  and  evoke  response  from  multitudes 
of  the  best  minds  of  every  class  of  society  ;    so  also  has 
Shakesix-are  ;    bit  Shakespeare  is  not  on  that  account  set 
up  as  the  final  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  in  the  drama  ;  can 
we,  then,  on  tliis  ground,  prove  the  authority  of  the  Bible  ( 
These  arguments  do  not  take  us  all  the  way  we  would  like 
to  go.     They  do  not  replace  the  Bible  in  that  position  of 
unique  authority  \vliich  it  occupied  when  men  took  it  down 
to  compare  it  with  other  sacred  books. 

But  there  is  yet  another  line  of  thought,  and  one  wliich  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  relied  on.  It  is  that  which  ba.ses 
the  whole  Bible  on  the  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
here  we  seem  to  have  our  feet  on  solid  ground.  When  worked 
out  in  full,  this  argument  would  run  on  the  following  hues. 
We  begin  with  the  Gospels,  and  without  assuming  any  idea  of 
inspiratio'  abmit  them  to  the  same  searching  literary  and 
historical  criticism  which  is  apphed  to  other  records  of  the 
past.  The  effects  which  followed  from  the  hfe  and  work 
of  Jesus  are  taken  into  consideration,  and,  as  a  result  of  it 
all,  His  Personality  stands  out  unique  in  such  wi.se  that  He 
can  only  be  explained  as  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate  in  the 
Catholic  sense.  Now  the  Bible  contains  the  record  of  that 
manifestation  ot  God,  of  what  preceded  and  of  what  followed 
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it.  Hence  it  is  unique  and  tlie  source  of  authority  for  the 
C'lu-istiau  religion.* 

But  when  this  line  of  argument  has  been  stated  and 
successfully  maintained,  one  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
it  has  limitations.  The  basis  of  authority  is  shifted  from 
the  Books  to  the  Person  of  whom  the  Books  speak.  And  so 
the  door  is  opened  for  a  discussion  as  to  what  this  Person  said 
and  taught ;  as  to  what  value  He  placed  upon  His  own 
IVrsonality  ;  and  as  to  whether  the  Apostolic  writers  have 
interpreted  Him  ariglit.  We  may  feel  that  these  questions 
can  be  answered  successfully,  but  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
admit  that  they  involve  a  long  process  of  close  inquiry  and 
careful  reasoning.  And  it  is  just  this  which  makes  the 
difference  from  the  preacher's  point  of  view.  He  may  be 
quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  about  that  process  of  reasoning, 
but  unless  it  is  clear  to  his  audience  as  well,  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  any  particular  doctrine  or  passage  which 
he  may  draw  from  it,  cannot  be  the  same  to  them  as  it  is  to 
him.  Again,  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  say,  this  is  in  the 
Bible  ;  it  must  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  that 
systi;?m  of  which  Christ  is  the  centre.  And  that  system  is 
not  at  present  quite  easy  for  the  average  man  to  grasp  and 
define.  Accordingly  the  authority  behind  the  preacher  is, 
in  the  popular  mind,  elusive  and  indefinite.  But  perhaps 
time  may  be  expected  to  remedy^  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  this 
difficulty. 

And  this  is  not  all.  As  regards  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
one  serious  defect  in  this  line  of  thought  which  does  not 
apply  where  the  New  Testament  is  concerned.    The  Bible  as 

'  This  argument  was  well  put  by  Marcus  Dods  as  follows :  '  While  we 
acknowledge  that  the  same  Spirit  speaks  to  us  through  the  words  and 
writuigs  and  lives  of  all  good  men,  why  do  we  set  Kcripturo  apart  from 
tliein  all  and  assign  to  it  a  place  of  supremacy  ?  We  do  so  because  these 
books  which  form  our  Bible  are  all  in  direct  connexion  with  God's  historical 
revelation  which  eulminat«d  in  Christ.  It  is  this  alone  which  gives  to  the 
Bible  its  normative  character  and  separates  it  from  all  other  literature ' 
(The  Bible  ;  its  Origin  and  Nature,  p.  23).  '  The  value  of  the  Bible  results 
from  its  connexion  with  Clirist.  He  is  the  supreme  ultimate  revelation  of 
Uud,  and  the  Bible,  being  the  amber  iu  which  He  is  preserved  for  man,  is 
u:j  inviolable  and  uuiquu  as  Ho  '  (ib.  p.  25). 
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a  whole  is  based  upon  the  Personality  of  Jesus.  Tlie  New 
Testament  receives  its  value  because  it  is  the  record  of  His 
Life  and  contains  the  teaching  of  tiuse  who  knew  Him  and 
received  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit.  And  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  be  inspired  because  it  leads  up  to,  and  shows 
how  the  way  was  prepared  for,  the  coming  of  Christ ;  for 
this  reason  also  it  is  said  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
which  has  Jesus  for  its  centre  and  basis.  The  whole  weight 
of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  the  burden  of  the  proof  of  its 
inspiration  and  divine  authority,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the 
Personality  of  Christ.  His  Personality  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  it  ;  but  plainly  and  undoubtedly,  to  put 
things  in  this  way  is  to  reverse  the  proper  order.  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  did  not  base  the  Old  Testament  on  Him.  Quite 
on  the  contrary,  they  believed  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had 
an  authority  prior  to  His  appearance,  and  by  an  appeal  to  them 
they  sought  to  prove  His  divine  mission.  It  was  because  He 
fulfilled  the  Old  Testament  that  they  believed  Him  to  have 
been  sent  by  God  as  Messiah  ;  and  they  went  forth  to 
preach,  '  shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.'  1  The  Scriptures  had  an  authority  independent  of 
His  manifestation.  They  were  the  very  Word  of  God  which 
could  not  be  broken.  To  the  Apostles,  the  Scriptures  proved 
the  authority  of  Jesus  ;  there  was  no  need  to  call  in  His 
authority  to  prove  them.  And  to  Jesus  Himself  also 
the  Scriptures  were  of  divine  authority.  The  wiles  of  the 
Tempter  are  refused  because  they  imply  a  violation  of 
the  will  of  God  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  them 
is  found  the  way  to  eternal  life.  It  is  because  of  what  is 
wTittcn  in  the  Scriptures  that  He  must  suffer  and  die.'^ 

If,  then,  w^e  base  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  Personality 
(jf  Jesus,  we  start  with  a  'reduced'  Christianity  at  the 
outset.  Have  we  not  here  the  explanation  of  numerous 
failures  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  Christian  origins  V 
Can  we  hope  to  understand  Him  and  His  Apostles  aright, 
when  we  differ  so  widely  from  them  on  the  question  of  basic 
authority  ?    As  has  been  seen,  much  stress  is  now  being  laid 

'  Acta  xviii  28;  cf.  xvii  2,  11  ;  iii  1«,  24;  Hoiii.  i  I  ;J ;  i  Cor.  .\v 
:{,  4,  &c.  '  fcicu  below,  pp.  232-4. 
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upon  the  system  of  tilings  of  which  the  historic  Personality 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre.  Can  we  ever  be  sure  that  we 
have  grasped  Hif  system  aright  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to 
see  in  the  Old  Testament  what  He  saw  there,  to  take  up 
towards  it  an  attitude  similar  to  His,  to  find  in  it  that  wliich 
is  able  to  help  us  to  prove  His  divine  mission  ?  To  say  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth  ;  the  religion  of  Jesus  has 
its  roots  in  a  certain  view  of  the  Old  Testament— that  quite 
independently  of  Jesus  and  His  words,  there  is  contained  in 
it  an  authoritative  message  concerning  God's  Being,  Will, 
and  purp<  .ses  for  man.  We  can  base  the  Old  Testament  upon 
the  Personality  of  Jesus  ;  but  if  we  are  content  to  rest  her-^, 
we  must  abandon  the  hope  of  understanding  His  teaching 
and  His  religion  aright. 

II 

Destructive  criticism  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  ;  to 
attempt  a  construction  is  one  for  which  some  indulgence 
must  be  craved.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  here  with  a  brief 
outUne  of  the  course  of  the  argument  to  be  followed  below. 
The  starting-noint  of  the  discussion  is  in  the  transition  from 
polytheism  to  monotheism.  At  one  time  the  belief  in  many 
gods  held  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  civilized  men  in  a  hard 
relentless  grasp.  Escape  from  this  darkness  was  effected  at 
two  different  points,  by  two  different  races,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  each  other. 

Chapter  I  is  concerned  with  the  rise  of  philosophical 
monotheism  among  the  Greeks.  It  endeavours  to  lay  bare 
the  prejudices  and  tricks  of  thought  which  made  polytheism 
such  an  ev^r  present  reality  in  the  ancient  civilizations,  and 
to  trace  ...e  process  by  which  those  prejudices  were  gradually 
broken  down  and  replaced  by  the  more  enlightened  belief  of 
monotheism.  The  cause  of  tlxis  process  is  found  to  be 
a  growing  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
conception  of  causation — what  we  call  '  natural '  causation. 
Tliis  idea  of  natural  causes  drove  the  old  gods  out  of  one 
corner  of  creation  after  another,  till  it  finally  banished  them 
aliogcther  by  leaving  no  room  for  them  anywhere  ;    they 
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ceased  to  have  existence  as  cosmic  powers.  The  Greeks 
found  out  that  tilings  happen  by  '  nature  ',  not  by  the 
immediate  intervention  of  so  many  different  unseen  beings. 
The  universe,  they  saw,  must  be  explained  as  a  single  whole, 
from  a  single  source.  Then  came  the  great  induction  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  the  First  Cause,  the  ground  and  source  of 
all  existence,  the  infinite  Intelligence  which  has  ordered 
tlungs  as  they  are.  All  the  old  gods,  in  a  real  sense,  perished, 
and  then  a  new  God  was  discovered,  a  result  due,  not  to  any 
one  religious  system,  but  to  philosophical  inquiry. 

Chapters  II  to  V  discuss  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  mono- 
theism, wliich  is  found  to  si  -td  in  the  strangest  contrast  to 
the  process  outlined  above,  i  he  monotheistic  beliefs  of  the 
prophets  are  defined  by  comparing  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  contemporary  polytheism,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  speculative  monotheism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Chapter  II  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
national  rehgion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  moderate  criticism.  It  shows  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  were,  up 
to  the  days  of  the  exile,  polytheists  ;  for  they  believed  their 
national  God,  Jehovah — or,  to  use  the  more  correct  pro- 
nunciation, •  Yahweh  ' — to  be  notliing  more  or  less  than 
a  characteristic  Semitic  deity.  Against  this  polytheistic 
background  one  must  study  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets. 
The  point  at  issue  between  the  prophets  and  the  people  is 
not  whether  there  is  one  God  only  or  mor*^  than  one  ;  that 
point  is  involved,  but  it  is  not  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
either  side  ;  the  debate  is  not  concerned  with  the  meaning 
of  existence  or  the  ultimate  nature  of  Reality,  but  \vith  the 
limits  of  the  power  and  the  moral  character  of  a  certain 
divine  Person  whose  existence  botii  sides  alike  assume 
without  question,  and  who  is  known  to  both  by  the  name 
of  Yahweh,  the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  prophetic 
belief  ought  to  be  called  '  mono-Yahwism ' — hybrid  and  ugly 
though  the  word  is — rather  than  '  monotheism  '.  Both  have 
in  mind  one  and  the  same  Person  ;  the  dispute  concerns  the 
powers  and  tlie  character  of  that  Person  ;  to  the  average 
Hebrew,  He  is  a  characteristic  Semitic  deity  ;  to  the  prophet, 
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He  is  AlmightV,  absolutely  rigliteous,  and  bosidrs  Him  there 
is  none  else.  The  problem  of  the  Hebrew  monotheism  or 
mono-Yahwism.  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  How  did  a 
b-ndful  of  the  Hebrews  come  to  beUeve  that  their  national 
Cou  was  the  only  God  and  righteous  ? 

Cliapter  III  begins  by  showing  that  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem  is  that  which  has  been  outlined  above.    It  also  asks 
whether  the  belief  that  Yahweh  is  the  only  God  could  have 
been  the  outcome  of  any  process  of  inductive  reasomng. 
Was  it  the  same  process  which  resulted  in  Greek  mono- 
theism «     Was  it  due  to  the  rise  of  a  new  conception  of 
causation,  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  than 
was  possessed  by  their  polytheistic  contemporaries  ?    This 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.    All  those  primitive  ways 
of  looking  at  things,  and  all  those  prejudices  and  assump- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  existence, 
which  made  polytheism  a  living  reality  to  their  contempo- 
raries  were  accepted  by  the  Hebrew  monotheists  without 
question.    Causation  was  to  them  precisely  what  it  was  to 
the  polytheists— the  immediate  intervention  of  a  personal 
^^  ill     The  main  difference  is  that  where  the  polytheists  saw 
a  multitude  of  conflicting  mils  at  work  behind  phenomena 
ihe  prophets  saw  but  one,  the  will  of  their  national  God 
intervening  universally,   ceaselessly,   and  immediately,   to 
accomplish  His  holy  moral  purposes.  ^     ,    ,      r 

Was  it,  then,  a  reasoned  argument  based  on  the  tacts  ot 
lustorv  and  the  chf  =ng  scenes  of  international  politics  i 
This  also  must  be  -^red  in  the  negative.     The  logic  of 

history  was  set  ag^  the  idea  tl. .  the  God  of  Israel  had 
no  equal  ;  and  of  this  the  prophets  themselves  seem  to 
have  been  conscious. 

Chapter  IV  discusses  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  righteous 
character  of  Yahweh.  The  superior  ethical  teaching  of  the 
prophets  does  not  consist  in  a  truer  knowledge  of  ethical 
principles  ;  they  accept  the  moral  standard  of  their  day  as 
sufficient  They  are  not  reformers  of  theoretical  morals,  but 
of  practical  morals  ;  their  peculiarity  lies  in  the  ground  on 
which  they  urge  in.Mi  to  live  up  to  what  they  already  know 
to  be  right .    That  ground  is  the  moral  character  of  Yahweh, 
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tho  Ctod  of  Isrnol.  who.  thoj'  say,  roquiros*  from  His  people 
Israel,  as  the  first  condition  of  His  favour,  a  life  of  national 
righteousness.  Here,  again,  the  diflferentia  of  the  prophets 
has  no  relation  to  philosophical  principles,  but  to  the 
character  of  a  particular  divine  Person  known  to  history  as 
YahAveh,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  average  Israelite 
believed  that  His  goodwill  could  be  won  by  the  same  means 
as  those  which  propitiated  the  gods  of  many  another  race. 
But  the  prophets  maintained  that  His  face  would  never  be 
turned  towards  His  people  until  they  cleansed  themselves 
from  evil  and  learned  to  do  well. 

Was  this  belief  the  result  of  an  induction  ?  Since  they 
did  not  perceive  the  orgap-c  unity  of  the  universe,  they  could 
hardly  have  seen  in  it  a  power  which  on  the  whole  makes 
for  righteousness.  Nor  again  was  the  logic  of  history  entirely 
on  their  side.  They  seldom  attempt  to  prove  their  point  'iv 
an  appeal  to  history. 

Certain  other  possibilities  also  are  discussed  in  these  two 
chapters.    The  Hebrew  ethical  monotheism  was  not  due  to 
the  natural  genius  of  the  Hebrew  race.    Against  that  theory 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  Chapter  II.    Nor  was  it  due  to 
the  idea  that  Yahweh  could  cast  oflF  Israel  because  He  was 
united  to  them  by  a  voluntary  covenant  rather  than  by  an 
act  of  physical  generation.    None  of  the  prophets  maintained 
that  Yahweh  could  not  cast  off  the  Hebrews  ;  but,  with  one 
or  two  possible  exceptions,  they  are  quite  sure  that  He 
never  will  do  so ;    and  that  because  they  feel  that,  having 
once  pledged  Himself  t.,  the  children  of  Israel,  He  will  not 
fail  to  work  out  His  purposes  through  and  for  them.    Again, 
to  shift  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  from  the  prophets  to  Moses 
and  assign  its  first  promulgation  to  him  is  not  to  solve  the 
problem,   but  merely  to  remove  it  to  a  different  period 
Whence  did  Moses  derive  this  belief  ?    And  this  would  not  tell 
us  why  this  doctrine,  even  if  we  suppose  it  was  cherished  in 
secret  through  the  age  of  the  Judg- ,  and  so  was  inherited 
by  the  prophets,  came  to  dominate  their  minds  and  thoughts 
as  it  did.    Why  are  they  alone  receptive  of  this  ?    What  are 
the  conditions  which  make  it  the  living  truth  to  these  few 
prophets  and  a  fond  delusion  to  every  one  else  ? 
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Tf  a  religious  boliof  is  to  flominate  conduct  and  organize 
one's  views  of  life,  it  must  have  behind  it  one  of  rhreo  things 
— an  unquestioned  prejudice  or  inherited  assumption,  a 
train  of  reasoned  thought,  or  some  vivid  inner  mental  feeling 
or  expedience.  That  this  last  was  the  source  of  the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  contention  of  Chapter  V. 
The  prophets  experienced  Yahweh,  His  power  and  His 
righteousness,  within  their  own  souls ;  in  moments  of 
intcnsest  feeling,  the  belief  in  His  Almighty  power  and  moral 
uprightness  was  impressed  upon  their  minds  in  a  way  which 
proved  indelible  ;  it  governed  their  conduct,  it  altered  their 
views  of  life  ;  and  no  amount  of  logic,  of  evidence,  or  of 
opposition,  could  ever  avail  to  dislodge  this  confidence  from 
the  citadel  of  their  souls.  They  knew  that  they  had  stood 
in  the  presence  of  an  Almighty  and  All-holy  Person  ;  hence 
they  were  as  certain  of  His  existence  as  of  their  own. 

As  the  present  argument  aims  at  being  inductive,  it  has 
proceeded  up  to  this  point  without  assuming  any  special 
revelation,  or  any  peculiar  inspiration  in  the  Bible  ;  in  fact, 
the  conclusions  reached  thus  far  appear  to  hold  good,  no 
matter  what  one's  view  may  be  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
existence.  These  results  are  facts  of  historical  and  psycho- 
logical science,  and  are  independent  of  belief  in  a  Being  who 
may  be  called  '  God  ',  and  of  a  conviction  that  prayer  and 
religion  are  realities.  But  when  this  scientific  analysis  has 
been  pushed  to  its  farthest  limits  without  the  assumption 
of  any  divine  intervention,  it  remains  to  rise  to  a  higher 
point  of  view  and  to  ask  what  is  the  value  or  significance  of 
these  facts  for  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  loving  God 
who  wills  to  take  man  into  fellowship  with  Himself. 

Accordingly,  Chapter  VI  assumes  a  theistic  interpretation 
of  existence,  and  endeavours,  in  the  light  of  this  assumption, 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  conclusions  which  have  just  been 
reached.  The  old  polytheisms  were  an  obstacle  to  true 
communion  with  God,  because  they  encouraged  men  to 
approach  their  gods  with  an  easy  feeling  of  moral  equality 
with  them.  Many  of  the  poljlheiats,  it  is  true,  passed 
through  religious  states  of  mind  of  great  intensity  and  were 
fully  convinced   that  they  had  been  in  communion  with 
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a  divine  being;  yet  these  states  nhvays  had  the  efTeet  of 
confirming  them  in  the  polytheistic  beliefs  with  which  they 
had  long  been  familiar.  There  eeems  to  be  no  reason,  then, 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  natural  explanation  of  these  mental 
states  as  being  due  to  what  is  commonly  called  an  '  uprush  ' 
from  the  subconscious  self. 

This  explanation,  however,  docs  not  hold  good  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  mono- Yah wists,  because,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
there  was  nothingin  their  education  or  environment  to  suggest 
to  them  the  truth  of  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  holy  God. 
These  men  were,  as  a  result  of  their  peculiar  religious  states 
of  mind,  led  to  a  belief  which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  all 
the  logic,  the  prejudices,  and  the  mental  habits  of  their  day, 
but  one  which  later  critical  observation  and  reflection  has 
shown  to  possess  a  sound  claim  to  be  the  truth.  These 
experiences,  then,  in  which  a  .sense  of  the  presence  of  one 
Almighty  All-holy  God  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
souls  of  men  who  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  polytheistic 
stage  of  culture,  bear  every  mark  of  real  communion  with 
God.  If  these  are  not  cases  of  true  religious  intercourse,  then 
either  such  intercourse  is  impossible,  or  it  has  never  yet  been 
enjoyed  by  man.  And  if  these  are  instances  of  true  Religion, 
they  also  constitute  a  self- Revelation  of  God. 

That  such  states  of  mind  should  have  occurred  at  all 
is  remarkable  enough  ;  but  that  they  should  have  been 
confined  to  one  race  and  always  associated  with  the  one 
divine  Name  of  Yahweh  is  even  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  seems  to  imply  a  definite  choice  of  this  Name  and 
of  the  race  and  religious  system  attached  to  it,  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  means  of  carrying 
out  His  purposes  for  the  world.  And  when  we  recall  how, 
as  a  result  of  the  continuation  of  these  experiences  in  Israel 
for  generation  after  generation,  the  whole  nation  was  at 
last  brought  round  to  the  beliefs  of  the  mono-Yahwists,  and 
its  whole  outward  system  reconstructed  with  a  view  to 
expressing  and  maintaining  the  truth  that  there  is  but  one 
Holy  God  and  that  Israel  is  His  people  ;  and  how  at  length, 
this  monotheistic  religion,  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest 
Figure  in  man's  religious  history,  gave  birth  to  a  new  society 
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which  claimed  to  be  heir  to  ;ill  the  privileges  of  the  old,  and 
yet  was  freed  from  all  its  national  limitations  and  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  how  that  new  society  is  with  Uf>  still  as  a  vital 
force  ;  wo  must  feel  that  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  chosen  to  be  the 
matrix  of  a  divinely  authorized  systenx  of  religion  which 
should  include  all  the  world  of  mankind  within  its  fold  in  one 
universal  self-conscious  brotherhood. 

Chapter  Wll  adduces  another  consideration  which  sup- 
ports this  view.  The  experiences  of  the  prophets  were  the 
bource  of  the  belief  that  an  xVlmighty  God  had  pledged 
Himself  to  Israel ;  this  beUef  again  engendered  another — that 
some  day  this  God  would  intervene  to  manifest  Himself 
and  His  union  with  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  The 
Messianic  Hope  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  religion  and 
religious  fellowship  of  the  people  of  Israel  had  been  chosen 
by  a  God  who  is  Almighty,  and  endowed  by  Him  with 
pccuhar  religious  privileges.  Did  tins  Almighty  God  mani- 
fest Himself,  as  the  prophets  pledged  their  word  that  He 
would,  in  coimexion  with  the  Jewish  religion  '!  Did  these 
fond  beliefs  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  substantiate  themselves 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  Hope  to  which  they  gave  birth  V  In 
answer  to  this  we  are  able  to  point  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  Jew,  and  claiming  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
Hope.  Chapter  VIII  discusses  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  substance  of  this  chapter  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  the  Preface. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  return  to  the  belief  in 
verbal  inspiration.  But  it  is  the  contention  of  the  present 
work  that  there  are  grounds,  other  than  those  of  the 
authority  of  our  Lord,  for  taking  up  essentially  the  same 
attitude  towards  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
He  assumed  ;  furthermore,  if  we  cannot  use  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  ipsistiima  verba  of  God,  we  can 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  that  system  of  which  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  the  Head. 
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The  i»oint  of  departure  iu  the  argument  of  this  volume 
is  the  essentially  different  charueter  of  the  two  kinds  of 
monotheism— the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek— and  the  essen- 
tially different  mental  processes  by  which  they  were  reached. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to  stat«  that  the  view  taken 
here  differs  widely  from  that  of  many  modern  writers  on 
the  evolution  of  religion.  Let  us  see  how  this  transition 
from  polytheism  to  monotheism  is  treated  by  some  of  them. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  students  of  the 
science  called  '  Comparative  Religion  ',  that  religion  is  one 
great  fact  assuming  so  many  differing  embodiments  in  so 
many  different  places  and  periods. 

'  Wo  start,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  rehgion  is 
a  tiling  which  has  developed  from  the  first,  as  law  has,  or 
as  art  has.'  ^ 

'  The  presumption  is  that  here  as  everywhere  else,  the 
higher  forms  have  been  evolved  out  of  lower  forms,  and 
that  monotheism  has  been  devclo{)ed  out  of  a  previous 
polytheism.  Religion  is  an  organism  which  runs  through 
its  various  stages,  animism,  totemism,  polytheism,  mono- 
thei-'u.  The  law  of  continuity  Unks  together  the  highest, 
lowest,  and  intermediate  forms.'  ^ 

'  What  do  we  imply  when  we  speak  of  development  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  imply  that  the  object  undergoing  develop- 
ment is  a  unity  ;  that  the  changes  we  observe  are  not  like 
those  that  proceed  from  the  caprices  of  fickle  man,  as  the 
clothes  we  wear  change  with  the  freaks  of  fashion  ;  that  the 
oak  already  potentially  exists  in  the  acorn,  and  the  man  in 
the  child.  The  one  does  not  merely  succeed  or  supersede  the 
other,  but  the  one  grows  out  of  the  other.  Development  is,  to 
quote  an  American  scholar,  "a  continuous  progressive  change 
according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident  forces !  "  ' ' 

There  undoubtedly  is  a  point  of  view  from  wliich 
the  reUgious  life  of  man  may  be  viewed  as  a  unity  ;  and 
again,  it  certainly  is  quite  possible  to  trace  certain  laws  and 
observe  certain  resident  forces  operating  in  the  process  of 
change.     But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  passages 

'  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  p.  6. 

■  .Jevons,  Introduction  to  History  of  Religion,  p.  382. 

^  Tiele,  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  i  29  f. 
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quoted  above  do  not  need  some  modification  as  applied  to 
the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.     It  is,  lor 
instance,  quite  possible  to  see  how,  under  the  influence  of 
nsoortainablo   conditions,    the   religion   of   one   race   after 
another  developed  from  one  stage  to  another  up  to  an 
ndvanccd  polytheism.    But  obviously,  one  cannot  think  of 
a  number  of  different  races  developing  beyond  polytheism 
to  monotheism,  simply  because  only  two  -  oes  ever  passed 
into  a  permanent  monotheism,  and  all  others  who  have 
niad.>  the  transition  have  borrowed  from  them.    One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  desire  to  discover  the  working  of 
universal  laws  operating  on  a  large  scale  has  somewhat 
blinded  the  eyes  of  scientists  to  the  real  facts.    One  can  say 
that  the  monotheism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  '  succeeded  '  or 
'  superseded  '  the  old  polytheistic  religion  of  Greece  ;    but 
one  can  scarcely  think  that  it  *  grew  out  of  '  that  polytheism 
as  the  man  develops  from  the  child  ;    for  the  fact  is  that 
Greek  monotheism  was  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  philo- 
sopltical  reflection  which  not  only  had  its  roots  quite  outside 
the  old  religion,  but  also  stood  in  direct  antagonism  to  that 
religion  and  brought  about  its  downfall.   It  is,  of  coarse,  true 
tliat  polytheism  came  first  and  monotheism  came  tifter  it ; 
but  to  say  that  polytheism  '  developed  into  '  or  *  gave  birth 
to '  monotheism  is  about  as  true  as  to  say  that  the  red  man 
of  America  '  dev    oped  into '  or  '  gave  birth  to '  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;   the  Tact 
is  that  a  new  intellectual  force  arose  which  first  caused 
polytheism  to  appear  1' ,,  ossible,  and  then  .-suggested  the 
reality  of  monotheism. 

The  essential  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  in  any  way 
altered  by  the  fact  that  the  rites  of  the  old  religion 
continued  to  be  practised  till  long  after  the  death  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  nor  by  the  fact  that  even  men  who  accepted 
the  new  views  conformed  oulwardly  to  the  old  rites.  Those 
strata  of  society  in  which  polytheism  c^ntinued  to  be 
a  reality  were  not  yet  infected  with  the  new  ideas  ;  and  the 
philosophers  who  conformed  to  the  state  religion  did  so  in 
a  spirit  which  practically  denied  its  truth.  The  one  thing 
which  survived  the  wreck  of  polytheism  was  the  religious 
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nature  of  mnn,  which  rontintiod  to  domand  natisfaction  nn 
Wforo  ;  and  hence,  in  no  far  as  one  can  speak  of  any  develop- 
nent  perwisting  through  this  transition,  it  is  a  development 
of  the  inner  religious  nature  of  man  alone,  not  of  the  outward 
manifestations  of  religion. 

To  treat  the  transition  to  monotheism  as  though  it  were 
traceable  to  the  same  set  of  causes  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews 
as  in  the  case  of  the  (Jreek.H  is  to  confuse  and  obscure  the 
process  in  both  To  all  minds  which  fully  accepted  the 
Greek  monotheism,  the  outward  forms  of  polytheism  ccapel 
to  have  any  important  significance  ;  but  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  the  old  traditional  forms  of  ceremonial  and 
organization,  common  to  many  ancient  religions,  were  not 
swept  away,  but  transfigured  and  endowed  with  a  higher 
significance.  Here  alone  can  one  speak  of  a  development  of 
the  outward  manife  Jations  of  religion,  since  here  alone  did 
outward  forms  persis,  .is  matters  of  real  importance. 

It  will  probably  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  not  the  only 
cases  of  monotheistic  l)elief  ;  but  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
argument  they  are  the  only  two  which  need  bo  considered, 
because,  with  one  possible  exception,  all  others  have  either, 
like  Mohammedanism,  borrowed  from  them,  or  else  have 
failed  to  achieve  permanence.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
other  monotheisms  are  a.s  follows  :  (1)  A  primitive  belief  in 
an  all-Father  or  great  Spirit,  of  which  Andrew  Lang  finds 
evidence  among  many  savage  tribes,  and  which  he  says 
became  corrupted  into  differ<>nt  forms  of  polydemonism  and 
polytheism.*  With  this  may  be  grouped  the  simple  mono- 
theism, the  worship  of  Tien  or  Shang  Ti,  said  to  have  existed 
in  China  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  are  any  historic 
t  races. - 

'2)  The  monotheism    of   Akhnaton   in   Egypt   and   the 

,n-  ♦^hei.stic  tendencies  visible  in  the  speculations  of  the 

1     onian  priests  and  astrologers.     The  former  of  these 

disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  sprang  into  existence,  and  the 

'  Cf.  Lang.  Thf  Making  nf  Religion,  pp.  18.')-253,  and  Magic  and  Religion, 
pp.  l.'>-45. 

Oilps,  Enryr.  Brit.,  Ed.  XI.  vi  174  ;   and  Religions  nf  Anrient  Chinn. 
pp.  7-26. 
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lattpr  was  novor  more  than  a  t^^ndoncy  towardH  monotheism. 
Both  aro  touched  on  in  Chapter  I  (see  pp.  19-21). 

(3)  The  belief  of  the  Thuhraa  describe*!  by  Mr.  Youngson 
ill  Hastings'  Eveifclopaedin  of  Religion  and  Ethics}  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Kstlin  Carpenter,  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  that  these  are  a  class  of  Indian  scavengers  who 
tW'd  on  carrion  and  vermin  ;  hence  they  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  very  high  spiritual  typo.  They  seem  to 
owe  much  of  their  faith  to  Mohammedanism.  Mr.  Youngson 
.ntpsthat  they  are  rapidly  becoming  absorbed  by  Christianity. 

(4)  The  doi'trine  of  the  Amida  Buddha  a-s  held  by  the 
great  Shin-Shu  sect,  founded  by  Shinran,  in  Japan,  early  in 
the  1  hlrteenth  century.  The  .\mida  is  not,  of  course,  Creator. 
for  Buddhism  contains  no  room  for  such  a  conception  as 
tliat  of  creation  ;  he  is  rather  a  way  of  escape,  a  means  of 
salvation,  from  the  effects  of  Karma.  He  is  the  Buddha 
of  Boundless  Light  and  Boundless  Life,  who  presides  over 
a  Paradise  in  the  Pure  Land,  where  those  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  him  will  enjoy  for  ever  an  existence  of  unalloyed 
bliss.  His  worshippers  are  forbidden  to  worship  any  other 
than  Amida.- 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  a 
modern  Buddhist  writing  called  The  Praises  of  Amida?  has 
been  influenced  by  contact  with  Christian  thought.  And  it 
is  still  being  debated  whether  even  the  original  teaching  of 
Sl-nran  may  not  be  an  echo  of  the  Nestorian  Christianity 
which  co-existed  with  Buddhism  in  China  for  several  centu- 
ries before  the  appearance  of  the  Shin-Shu  sect.*  But  what- 
ever the  origin  of  this  doctrine  of  Amida  Buddha  may  have 
been,  it  certainly  was  not  due  to  the  inner  experience  of  an 
Almighty  and  All-holy  Person,  such  as  the  Hebrew  prophets 
enjoyed.  Nor  can  one  say  that  the  teaching  of  the  Shin-Shu 

'  s.  V.  Chuhras. 

'  Seo  Estlin  Carpenter,  in  The.  Quest,  April  and  July,  1910,  and  in  Hibhert 
.hmrnal.  April.  190fi  ;  Troup,  in  Hibbert  Joxtmah  No.  xiv  :  Lloyd,  Trans- 
arlinns  of  Oriental  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxii  41.'l-28. 

'  Translated  by  Arthur  Lloyd,  and  published  at  Tokyo. 

'  Cf.  Lloyd,  Shinran  and  his  Work,  pp.  4.  .'» :  The  Praises  of  Amida, 
pp.  141-8  ;'  Mr.s.  Gordon.  Messiah,  the  Avresiral  Hope  of  the  Ages,  Tokyo. 
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.sect — though  it  is  the  richest  and  most  popular  sect  in  Japan 
to-day — has  played  any  important  part  in  the  upward 
progress  of  the  human  race. 

None  of  these  monotheisms,  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
they  are  all  worthy  of  the  name,  are  in  any  way  responsible 
for  that  permanent  belief  in  one  God  only,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  religious  life  of  the  West.  Hence  for  the  purposes 
of  the  argument  of  this  book,  as  contained  in  Chapter  VI, 
they  need  not  be  further  considered. 

But  to  return  to  the  scientific  students  of  religious  pheno- 
mena. It  seems  to  be  the  common  supposition  that  '  religion 
and  civilization  advance  together  ;  according  as  the  civiliza- 
tion is  in  anj'  people  so  is  its  religion.'  ^  This  may  be  true  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  increasing  intimacy  -with  nature  led  them 
to  a  belief  in  one  God.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  Hebrews. 
For  at  the  time  when  the  prophets  were  proclaiming  their 
monotheism,  the  Hebrew  nation  was  still  in  that  stage  of 
civilization  which  everywhere  else  was  accompanied  by 
a  polytheistic  belief.  Their  art,  education,  politics,  and 
law,  their  conception  of  causation,  their  way  of  conceiving 
of  the  universe,  and  even  their  moral  codes  and  their  ideas 
of  the  life  after  death,  were  the  same  in  kind  with  those 
which  everywhere  else  were  characteristic  of  polytheism. 
The  advance  the  prophets  made  was  not  the  work  of  superior 
reasoning  powers,  nor  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  existence,  but  involved  a  process  wholly  different 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view — a  vivid  inner  mental 
experience. 

If  one  must  protest  against  the  assumption  that  in  the 
advance  to  monotheism  religion  everywhere  progresses 
according  to  the  same  laws,  one  need  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  methods  used  in  the  scientific  study  of  religion.  The 
only  method  which  can  satisfy  an  age  which  lives  by  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  to  push  the  psychological  and  historical 
analysis  back  to  it«  farthest  limits,  to  trace  the  sequence  of 
facts  back  to  their  most  elementary  beginnings  in  the  minds 
of  men,  without  assuming  any  such  factor  as  a  special 
dispensation  or  a  miraculous  intervention  :  when  this  factor 
'  Mcnzies,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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IS  introduced,  scientific  analysis  and  investigation  come  to 
an  end.  But  when  the  scientific  study  of  causes  has  been 
carried  back  as  far  as  it  can  conceivably  go,  it  is  not  necessary 
on  this  account  to  rule  out  as  inconceivable  the  whole 
idea  of  a  special  divine  revelation.  The  probability  of 
a  special  revelation  must  depend  on  whither,  when  the 
scientific  process  is  over,  there  are  facts  and  considerations 
which  make  such  an  intervention  appear  as  part  of  a  moral 
and  inteUigible  system  of  progress. 

Again,  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that  one  religion  is 
truc°and  all  others  false,  and  to  review  the  facts  in  the  light 
of  this  assumption,  is  not  the  method  pursued  in  this  book. 
The  scientific  student  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
such  distinctions  ;  his  duty  is  to  observe,  classify,  and  relate 
all  the  data  which  come  before  his  notice  ;    to  begin  by 
distinguishing  them  into  right  and  wrong  or  into  true  and 
false  is  as  meaningless  in  the  study  of  religion  as  it  is  in  the 
stuily  of  astronomy.    But  religion  is  something  more  than 
i;  mere  natural  science  like  astronomy  ;  the  reUgious  life  of 
man  implies  and  depends  on  a  certain  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  existence  ;  its  outlook  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
limited  sphere  of  natural  phenomena,  as  is  the  case  with 
any  special  science  such  as  astronomy.     If  a  man  decides 
for  himself  that    there  is  no   God,   his  attitude  towards 
astronomical  science  will  not  be  greatly  altered  ;  it  will  still 
express  a  truth  to  him  ;   but  his  attitude  towards  reUgion 
nmst  be  different,  since  he  must  now  hold  that  religion  is 
a  delusion.    There  is,  then,  a  higher  point  of  view  from  which 
to  see  the  facts  of  religion  ;  and  from  this  higher  point  of  view 
distinctions  of  true  and  false  have  a  real  meaning.    If,  then, 
one  begins  by  ignoring  all  ideas  of  diArine  revelation  and  all 
distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  it  would  be  a  profound 
mistake  to  erect  this  limitation  into  a  hard-and-fast  dogma 
and  say  that  a  special  revelation  is  inconceivable,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  point  of  view  from 
which  one  religion  can  be  termed  true  and  others  misleading. 
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CHAPTER  I 
POLYTHEIS^[  AND  THE  GREEK  MONOTHEISM 

The  first  tai-'  nust  be  an  attempt  to  define  the  terms 
to  be  used  and  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to 
delve  into  the  origin  of  relij  nor  even  to  attempt  a 

l»hilosophica!  definition  of  it.         '   ^he  present  purposes  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  see  that       ...gion',  as  that  term  is 
cummonly    used    by    the    scientific    students   of    religious 
i)henomena,  involves  at  least  two  elements.      It  involves 
( I )  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  unseen  personal 
beings  possessing  power  over  man  or  his  environment ; 
and  also  (2)  a  desire  to  enter  into  personal  relation  with 
these  unseen  beings.     Wherever  these  two  elements  are 
present,  we  find  a  set  of  historical  and  psychological  pheno- 
mena to  which  the  term  religion  is  usually  given.    If  either 
is  entirely  absent,  there  is  no  religion.     It  is  true  that  one 
element  is  not  often  found  without  the  other  ;   but  the  two 
are  not  only  separable  in  fact,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  in  thought.     A  man  may 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  unseen  personal 
beings  without   desiring   to   enter  into   personal   relations 
with  them  ;    or  he  may  experience  the  desire  in  even  an 
acute  form  and  yet  believe  that  to  satisfy  it  is  impossible, 
because  he  thinks  there  are  no  such  personal  beings  at  all. 

The  first  element,  the  belief  that  there  are  unseen  beings 
who  possess  power  over  man  and  his  environment,  repre- 
sents an  intellectual  attitude  towards  the  nature  of  exis- 
tence. It  has  been  well  said,  '  a  metaphysic  of  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  kind  always  goes  side  by  side  with  religion.'^ 
In  other  words,  religion  implies  a  belief  about  the  con- 

'  Uorncr,  Grundriss  der  Heligim  iphUcsophie,  p.  51,  quoted  by  Ludil, 
rhilosoph;/  of  Religion,  i  274. 
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stitution  of  tlio  nnivorsc  :  tlu-  polytheistic-  wor^*lnpi>^r  of 
many  unseen  beinj^s  believed  that  the  universe  was  eon- 
trolled  hv  many  independent  wills  of  limited  power  ;  he 
who  believes  in  the  existenee  of  one  Being  only,  believes 
that  his  whole  destiny  and  environment  are  controlled  by 
a  single  supreme  Will  or  Spirit. 

The  socond  ele.nent.  the  craving  or  desire  for  fellowship 
with  the  divine,  appears  to  be  a  constant  factor  in  lu.man 
nature.     As  man  is  l)v  nature  a  social  animal  who  seeks 
human  fellowship  to  round  out  his  life  and  give  scope  for 
the  development  of  all  Ills  faculties,  so  also,  for  the  same 
reason   he  seeks  to  enter  into  relationship  with  the  unseen 
being  or  beings  around  him.    The  religious  instinct  a])pears 
to  be  part  of  his  psvehological  make-up.    It  is  absent  only 
in  individuals,  never  in  a   whole  race.     Men  are  always 
religious  except  where   they  have   abused  their  religious 
capacities  or  have  consciously  argued  themselves  out  of 
them.i     x„  every  form  of  religion,  animistic,  polytheistic, 
cr  monotheistic,"  this  craving  for  divine  fellowship  is  a  con- 
.stant  unvarving  element.    What  has  in  the  course  of  time 
varied  is  the  number  of  the  unseen  persons  with  whom 
men  have  sought  to  satisfy  their  religious  natures  ;    in  the 
polytheistic    age    they    naturally    turned    to    worship    the 
many  beings  in  whom  their  view  of  the  nature  of  things 
led  them  to  believe  ;    in  the  present  age,  they  turn  to  one 
and  one  only,   because  their  knowledge   of  the   universe 
teaches  them  that  there  is  but  one  and  one  only  in  whom 
satisfacticm  can  be  found. 

It  is  of  importance  for  the  pun)osf  in  hand  to  make  this 
distinction  clear,  because  it  shows  that  the  second  or 
emotional  element  in  religion  may  safely  be  neglected  in 
studying  the  transition  from  jjolythcism  to  monotheism. 
This"  element  has  remained  constant  throughout  every 
change  ;  the  factor  which  needs  to  be  investigated  is  the 
intellectual  element,  the  causes  which  made  a  belief  in  more 
than  one  unseen  spiritual  being  so  deep-rooted  in  the  minds 

'  Cf.  Brinton,  Rtligiom  of  Primitive  Peoptes,  p.  30  ;  Tide,  Elemeni^  of 
the  Science  of  Rdigion,  ii  23fV-3  ;  Jastrow,  Siiuly  of  Religion,  191-7  ;  Ladd, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  i  277,  289  f. 
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of  tho  polythoist.  and  the  causes  which  have  since  made  that 

l)eUof  impossihle.  ,  .       ,      ,  *     i 

The  question  should  not  be  raised  ui  the  form  of  why 
there  were  many  gods  then  and  only  one  God  now  ;    it 
nviv  he  reduced  to  simpler  terms  still.    A  god  is  an  object 
of  worship,  and  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  why 
worship  was  otTered  either  then  or  now;  it  is  offered  now 
for  the  same  reason  as  it  was  olTercd  then,  because  men 
PXiM'ricnced  a  desire  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  the 
])eines  on  whom  they  felt  themselves  to  be  dependent.    To 
introduce  the  word   'god'  therefore,   is  to  introduce  an 
unnecessarv  element.    The  real  problem  is  to  find  out  why 
the  men  of  that  age  believed  so  intensely  in  the  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  independent  unseen  persons,  and  why 
a  Ix'lief  in  more  than  one  such  being  has  since  bee.  me  so 
wholly  inadequate  and  appears  so  entirely  absurd.     When 
this  lias  been  done,  the  causes  of  the  transition  from  poly- 
theism to  monotheism  have  been  fully  explained. 


II 

The  poh-theism  of  the  ancients  appears  to  us  of  the 
present  day  to  be  so  manifestly  inadequate  and  so  trans- 
parently absurd,  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  either  that  it 
was  never  seriously  believed  in.  or  else  that  those  who  did 
Ijelieve  in  it  were' incapable  of  following  out  the  simplest 
process  of  reasoning.    The  impression  that  it  was  not  taken 
seriously  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
derive  all  their  knowledge  of  polytheism  from  the  pages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  classical  period.     But 
when  they  flourished,  polytl  *-sm  had  obviously  already 
passed  through  a  period  of  decline  and  lost  its  grip  upon 
the  best  minds.     Tf  we  would  see  it  in  its  pristine  vigour, 
if  we  would  understand  what  a  power  it  could  be  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  we  must  go  back  behind  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  dramatists  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
or  better  still  to  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia. 
No  one  can  read  the  Babylonian  Penitential  I'salms,  for 
instance,  without  realizing  that  they  are  written  by  men 
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who  ari>  in  deadly  oanust.  quiti-  as  much  in  earnest  as  the 
Hebrew  psalmists.  The^e  men  are  not  performing  a  ritual 
which  tradition  and  policy  eall  for,  but  which  the  intellect 
has  long  since  al)and.»ned  as  childish  ;  there  is  no  laughing 
in  the  sleeve,  no  sus])icion  that  what  is  being  said  and 
i]v.\v  is  not  the  very  truest  truth.  P..iythcisni  is  here  a  grim 
and  terril>le  realitv  ;  and  if  we  ima^^ine  that  it  would  have 
been  seen  at  once  to  be  an  absurdity  if  only  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  monotheism  "  had  been  whisiH>red  in  the  ear, 
Ave  make  a  great  mistake.  The  fact  is  that  the  bare  con- 
ception of  a  single  suj)reme  god  was  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  Babylonians  and  other  polytheists.  and  was  often 
upon  their  lips.  But  it  was  never  taken  seriously.  The 
conce])tion  of  monotheism  was  there,  but  no  one  believed 
in  it.  The  traditional  polytheism  was  apparently  so  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds  as  the  one  really  credible  form  of 
religion,  that  monotheism  appeared  to  have  little  or  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 
Here  is  part  of  a  Babylonian  hymn  to  the  moon-god,  Nannar  : 

O  lord,  chief  of  the  gods,  who  on  earth  and  in  heaven  alone 

is  exalted. 
Father  Xannar,  lord  of  increase,  chief  of  the  gods, 


Father  Nannar,  whose  sovereignty  is  brought  to  perfection, 
chief  of  the  gods. 


Lord,  thy  divinity,  like  the  distant  heaven  and  the  wide 

ocean,  is  hi\\C:)  of  fear.  , 

Ruler  of  the  land,  protector  of  .sanctuaries.  ])roc'amier  of 

their  name.  .  ,•  ,  • 

Father.    lx>gett<r   of   the   gods   and   of    men.   estabhshmg 
dwellings  and  granting  gifts. 

Father,  begetter  t .     verything  ... 

Lord,  proclaiming  the  decisions  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Whose  command  is  not  set  aside. 


Xo  <'od  reaches  to  thy  fullness. 

In  heaven  who  is  exalted  ?     Thou  alone  .'  rt  exalted. 

On  earth  who  is  exalted  ?     Thou  alone  art  exalted. 
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L(.rd,  ill  hoavon  is  (thy)  sovereignty,  on  earth  is  thy  sove- 
reignty.   Among  the  gods,  thy  brothers,  there  is  none 

like  tiiee.  •      .     i  •  i 

O  King  of  Kings,  who  has  no  judge  superior  to  him,  whose 
divinity  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  !  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  hymn  Nannar  is  said  to 
l)e  •  chief  of  the  gods,  who  on  earth  and  in  heaven  alone 
is  exalted',    'begetter   of   gods   and   men',    'begetter   of 
everything  ',    '  Lord  proclaiming  the  decisions  of  heaven 
and  earth,  whose  command  is  not  set  aside',     King  of 
Kings,  who  has  no  judge  superior  to  him,  whose  divinity 
is  not  surpas-ed  by  any  other.'    It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
conception  of  a  single  supreme  deity  lies  very  far  from  the 
thought  of  this  author.     Does  the   Old  Testament  ilself 
contain    stronger   expressions   of   the    sole    sovereignty   of 
Yahweh  V     If  we  could  take  these  expressions  seriously  and 
suppose  that  the  poet  really  meant  what  his  words  imply, 
we  would  have  to  label  him  a  monotheist.    But  the  degree 
of  seriousness  to  be  attached  to  these  phrases  will  readily 
l>e  perceived  when  it  is  noted  that  the  same  flattering  terms 
are  addressed  to  several  of  the  greater  gods.     If  Nannar  is 
'  chief  of  the  gods',  so  also  is  Asshur  and  so  also  is  Ishtar. 
If  the  command  of  Nannar  '  alone  exalted  in  heaven  and 
earth ',  is  not  set  aside,  no  more  is  that  of  Nebo ;    and  if 
Xannar's  divinity  is  surpassed  by  none,  Nebo,  '  supreme 
in  heaven,'  knows  no  rival.     Is  Nannar  *  begetter  f>f  gods 
and  men  '  and  '  of  everything  '  'i     Asshur  is  '  Creator  of 
Shamash,  maker  of  mountauis  ;    Creator  of  the  gods,  pro- 
genitor of  Ishtar '. 

Thus  a  hymn  addressed  to  Nebo  runs  as  follows  : 

O  Lord  !    To  thy  power  there  is  no  rival  power, 
O  Nebo  !    To  thy  power  there  is  no  rival. 
To  thy  house,  E-zida,  there  is  no  rival. 
To  thy  city,  Borsippa,  there  is  no  rival. 


Thy  command  is  unchangeable  like  the  heavens. 
In  heaven  thou  art  supreme."^ 

'  Jastrow,  ReUtjion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp.  303  f. 
'  Jastrow,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 
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And  another  in  Iionuur  of  Asshur  : — 

Mighty  chief  of  the  gods,  omniseient  :         ... 
Honoured,  exalted  lord  of  god.s,  fixer  of  destinies. 
Ashur,  niightv  lord,  omniseient  :         .     ,     ,     ,,  .  • 

.  .  .  Ashur.  jiowerful  chief  of  the  gods,  lord  of  countries. 

Forever  let  me  exalt  his  power, 
Mightily  wise  leader  of  tiie  gods,  illustrious. 
Creator  of  Shamash,  maker  of  mountains; 
Creator  of  the  gods,  progenittjr  of  Ishtar. 

And  again  a  hymn  to  Ishtar  : — 

goddess  of  goddesses. 

Ishtar,  queen  of  all  i)eoi)les,  guide  of  mankind. 

Mighty  and  sovereign  art  thou,  supreme  is  thy  name, 
The  light  of  heaven  and  earth,  valiant  daughter  of  bin  art 

thou, 
Bearer  of  weapons,  arrayed  for  battle,  , 

Controlling  all  laws,  clothed  with  the  crown  o    sovereignty. 
O  lady,  exalted  is  thy  rank,  supreme  over  all  the  gods  .  - 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  terms  in  which  Shamash 
and  Marduk  are  addressed  : 
O  Shamash  !     Supreme  judge,  great  lord  of  all  the  world 

art  thou  ;  i  i  i        • 

Lord  of  creation,  merciful  one  of  the  world  art  thou  ' 

Great  King,  lord  of  the  lands, 

Firstborn  son  of  Ea,  who  is  powerful  in  heaven  and  upon 

earth,  r    i      i      i  if 

Marduk,  great  lord  ol  men,  and  king  of  the  lands,  god  ol 

gods,  1  •    i-i 

Prince  of  heaven  and  eartl  ,  who  hath  not  his  hke, 
Darling  of  Anu  and  of  Bel. 

Marduk,  King  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  thine.^ 

'  ,l,i.-<tro\v,  ill  lln'itin'j'<»  1).  il.,  V  o6.j. 

-  111.  566  b. 

^  .lastrow,  lleU'jion,  <lc.,  ]>■  ;$<'!■ 

•  llogerB,  Rdlgioii  of  Babylonia,  p.  l"o. 
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Or,  to  take  one  example  from  the  Egyptian  religion  : 
'  Praise  be  to  thee,  Amon  RS,  thou  bull  that  art  in  Helio- 
„„li;     lord  of  Karnak  .  .  .  thou  Ancient  One  of  the  heavens 
I       most  ancient  upon  earth,  lord  ot  law    father  of  the 
;     .        Uo  hast  made  the  higher  and  the  lower  (meaning 
Siu)s  the  celestial  bodies  and  mankind),  and  who  givest 
,     to  t  eWorld,  who  makest  a  prosperous  voyage  througli 
he  heavens,  thou  blessed  King  Re,  supreme  over  the  world 
,.12  a  -t  rich  in  power,  full  of  strength.  .  •  •  Pr«'f  ^^ 
hce    thou  creator  (.f  the  gods,  thou  that  didst  lift  up 

le  Evens  and  tread  down  the  earth Thou  lord  of 

ternir  hat  didst  create  the  eternal  .   .   .  thou  comely 
K.U  that  art  crowned  with  a  white  crown,  thou  lord  of 
Sdo  1   that  createst  light,   to   whom  the   (very)  gods 
tSiihsa  e  praise.     Praise   be  to  thee,   Re,  lord  o    right 
Xse  hdim-ss  is  hidden,  thou  lord  of  the  gods;    thou  art 
KWuer    in  thv  vessel;    at  thy  command  the  gods  aro.e  , 
^m   a  t  Atumthat  didst  create  u  uikind.    Thou  only  art 
'Thai  created  whatsoever  is  ;   men  came  forth  hom^hine 
,.vc   and  the  gods  from  out  ot  thy  mouth.  .  .  .  Prai^a  uc 
h mi      at  didst  create  all  this.    Thou  King  supreme  anicng 
,  d      m>  worship  thee   because  thou  didst  make  us    we 
extol  thee  Wcause  thou  hast  fashioned  us  ;    wc  bless  thee 
Ix'cause  thou  dwellest  among  us.'  ^ 

•There  is  a  distinct  strain  of  manotheistic  sentiment. 
But  t  is  only  sentiment;  for  in  practice  the  worship  of 
tl  e  anc  ent  gods  was  clung  to  more  firmly  than  ever  w lule 
;  tSs^de  of  Amon,  Re-Horus  of  Heliopolis  and  Ptah  ot 
\icmnhis  retained  their  high  place  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
and  were  extolled  in  i.ymns  similar  to  this.  - 

It  seems  clear  that  the  bare  conception  of  a  supreme  god, 
tlie  -ource  A  all  existence  and  power,  was  not  absent  from 
the  minds  of  these  writers.     But  the  fact  that  so  many 
different  gods  were  all  alike  addressed  in  these  same  terms 
of  c-alted  adulation   becoming  to   a   monotheistic   l)eliet 
<hows  cquaMy  clearly  that  it  was  just  this  monotheistic 
conception   which   was   not   taken   seriously;     it   had   no 
logical  cogency  behind  it ;    it  did  not  grip  the  mtellect  or 
gowrn  thought  and  conduct.    It  was  the  polytheistic  con- 
ception which  dominated  their  minds  and  actions,  which 
to  them  represented  the  real  truth  necessary  to  salvation 
'  Stcindorfi.  Religion  of  Ancient  Egin>f,  pr-  66,  67. 
'  lb.,  cf.  also  WeigaU,  Akhnalon,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  pp.  86  . 
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and  i.n  which  thi-y  based  their  ((.nduct.  Deop  down  in 
thfir  iu-aits  tlu>y  know,  or  ihi-y  thonght  they  knew,  that 
their  welfare  was  dej)entlent  on  more  tlian  one  nnscen 
personal  being  ;  the  aseription  of  universal  dominion  to  so 
many  of  them  was  merely  a  i)ieie  of  inexpensive  Hattery 
whieh  no  one  mistook  for  serious  truth.  'I'liey  knew  (piite 
well  that  the  p(,wer  of  vi  god  was  limited  by  the  power 
of  his  eoUeagues,  but  sti!.  .  was  not  impossi»)le  to  aseribe 
universal  sovereignty  to  eaeh  and  all  of  the  greater  gods, 
and  it  was  a  sound  policy  to  avoid  too  mueh  partiality.  In 
the  polytheism  of  the  aneient  Kast.  therefore,  we  are  dealing 
with  s.unething  whieh  appeared  to  the  men  of  that  day  to 
be  the  final  truth.  The  monotLeistie  eoneeption  had  for 
them  »nueh  the  same  degree  of  reality  as  attaehes  to  our 
eoneeption  of  a  centaur  or  a  mermaid  ;  as  a  form  of  religion, 
it  was  about  as  credible  to  them  as  j)olytheism  is  to  us. 

With  the  results  of  recent  historical  and  archaeological 
research  before  him.  no  thoughtful  man  will  dismiss 
them  all  as  a  pack  of  tools  or  a  crowd  of  children.  The 
men  who  built  up  the  ancient  civilizations  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  men  who  organized  and  governed 
the  empires  of  the  East,  were  neither  fools  nor  children. 
The  .strength  of  polytheism  did  not  lie  in  the  absence  of 
intellectual  ability  iti  its  devotees.  We  have  little  reason 
to  think  that  the  constitution  oi  the  human  mind  was 
fundamentally  different  in  those  days  from  what  it  is  now, 
or  that  it  was  then  without  any  i)owers  of  reasoning.  Men 
could  and  did  reason  then  with  as  much  frequency  as  they 
do  now  ;  and  if  they  reasoned  incorrectly  more  often  than 
now,  this  was  not  due  to  any  innate  inability  to  reason 
correctly,  or  to  any  fundamental  distortion  of  their  mental 
faculties,  but  rather  to  certain  other  conditions.  In  order 
to  reason  correctly  one  thing  at  least  is  neces.sary,  an  ad(>- 
quate  sujjply  of  data  accurately  observed  ;  and  it  is  safer 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  logic,  of  the 
conditions  on  which  correct  thoughts  depind.  it  was 
just  the  absence  of  these  two  things  which  kept  the 
ancient  world  in  darkness.  If  they  reascmcd  at  all  on 
the  nature   of   the   powers   wliich  lie    behind  phenomena. 
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llu  V  did  s.)  oil  tl(t'  basis  of  an  iiiadfciwaf  supply  of  data, 
inaiiy  of    wliifli.    moreover,    were   inaccurately  obsc-rvid  ; 
aiul'tliey  had  not  yet  develo|)ed  tlu-  critical  hal.it.     When 
lli-y  reasoned  on  other  suhjects,  which  did  not  renuire  such 
a  large  range  of  observation,  they  did  not  do  so  badly.     It 
must  not  be  sup|>uscd,  of  course,  that  the  ancient   i>oly- 
tlu'isni  was  in  any  sense  a  product  of  reasoning  ;   it  was  not 
|,v  aiiv  means  the  result  of  a  conscious  reasoned  process, 
l)ut   rather  of  certain  spontaneous  assumptions  inherited 
from  a  remote  i)ast  and  never  consciously  fornuilated.     Hut 
it  was  supix.rtcd  by  reason  t<.  this  extent,  that,  as  will  be 
srcn  more  clearly  later  on,  if  a  mind  which  had  not  yet 
thrown  otf  these  inherited  spontaneous  assumptions  set  out 
to  iiupiire  into  the  causes  of  things,  it  could  not  but  be  con- 
tirmed  in  its  inherited  polytheistic  belief  ;    unless,  indeed, 
it  was  guilty  of  a   violent  logical  aberration.     The  more 
iurrectl>  the  jwlytheist  reasoned,  the  more  convinced  would 
lu-  be  of  the  truth  of  polytheism ;  provided,  of  course,  that 
hf  set  out  without  questioning  the  basic  assumptions  of 
polytlieism.     What,  then,  were  these  basic  assumptions  '{ 

Let   us  try  to  understand  the  ])olytheist's  idea  (jf  the 
natural  world  around  him.     One  must  not  suppose  that  he 
found  nothing  l)ut  chaos  and  confusion  in  it.     Human  life 
tan  exist  only  on  the  presupposition  that  things  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  in  the  future  in  much  th     sanie  way  as 
they  have  done  in  the  i)ast.    The  farmer  sows  in  hope  that 
the  seed  will  sprout  and  ripen  as  before  :    the  herdsman 
ixpccts  that   his   cattle   will    reproduce   themselves,   each 
according  to  its  own  kind  ;   even  the  hunter  lays  his  snares 
ill  the  belief  that  the  habits  of  animals  will  continue  un- 
changed ;   while  the  arts  of  warfare  arc  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  nature  of  man  will  remain  the  same.     All  men 
expect  that  children  will  grow  to  maturity  and  then  die ; 
that  the  sun  will  rise  and  the  moon  go  through  her  phases, 
euh  in  due  course.    In  a  very  primitive  stage  it  s-ems  prob- 
al»lc  that  such  regularities  as  these  were  counted  on  more 
by  instinct,  by  unconscious  habit,  than  by  any  process  of 
induction.      Still  the   fact   remains  that   some   order  and 
regularity  must  have  been  recognized  by  the  polytheists. 
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A>?aiii,  if  wf  iii(|uirc  into  tlu-ir  (.>iici|)ti<ii  <•»  niiiHiition, 
tluir  idoH  ot  how  thiii^H  air  made  to  liappon,  it  would  Ihj 
a  mistake  to  Mippose  that  tlu-y  had  no  i(ha  of  natural 
cauaation,  of  the  fait  that  one  event  may  follow  another 
without  the  intervention  of  a  personal  will  between  them. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  uniformity  «)f 
nature,  of  the  principh-  that  one  may  ixpec t  the  same  eause 
to  be  folh.wed  l)y  the  same  etfeet.     But  if  we  were  to  say 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  univer-ality  of  natural  (au>a- 
tion,  we  should  toueh  the  vital  point.     For  instance,  the 
Australian  blaekfellows  are  wont  to  i.ut  a  sod  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree  exactly  feeing  the  setting  sun,  in  order  to  retard 
his  descent  and  ,so  lengthen  the  course  of  the  day.'     We 
jiave  here  first  of  all  a  recognition— albeit  unconsciou.s— of 
natural  causation.    The  man  does  not  himself  stop  the  sun  ; 
lu-  uses  one  force  or  power  to  influence  another,  and  what 
transpires  between  the  sod  and  the  sun  is  an  impeicmal, 
or,  as  we  call  it,  a  "  natural '  process.     This  kind  of  magic  is 
primitive  man's  science.    Moreover,  we  have  an  unconscious 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
i.e.  every  time  the  sod  is  put  in  the  braiuhes  of  the  tree, 
the  sun  is  retarded;    the  same  cause  is  followed  by  the 
same  effect.     But  in  the  third  place,  the  savage  does  not 
recognize  the  continuity  of  natural  causation.    'J'he  black- 
fellow  himself  initiated  the  process  of  causation,  and  unless 
he  had  put  the  clay  in  this  i)osition  it  would  have  had  no 
power  to   bring  about  the  result  he  dc^irtd.     He  is  not 
altering  the  conditions  (.f  the  working  of  laws  which  he 
knows  to  work  indejK'ndently  of  himself  ;    he  it  is   who 
initiates   the   train   of    causation   to   accomplisli   his   own 
purposes. 

Again,  to  take  another  illustration  vliich  will  advance 
us  further  on  our  way.  Any  race  ong;:g(-cI  in  agriculture 
can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  that  moist un>  is  necessary  to 
a  harvest.  Here  we  have  the  idea  of  the  vuiiformity  of 
nature.  We  have  also  the  idea  of  natuiai  eavi-atu-'i  ; 
wha;  takes  place  between  the  rainfall  awd  the  sproutiiig 
ot  the  crops  is  a  natural  process.  But  here  again,  primitive 
'  Fiazcr,  Golden  Bowjh,  ed.  1900,  i  118. 
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„„,„  <|i(l  lu.l  j,'rasp  thi'  i.riiuii.lf  ol  Xhv  loiitim.ity  of  natural 
,  au^iitioii.  It  wan  no  more  eawy  for  him  to  aiKilysc  the  coii- 
dtions  on  which  a  rainfall  (U'lKiub,  than  it  i«  for  the  average 
man  to-day.  We  know  it  depend,  u  natural  cauaes,  not 
Ju'causi-  the  majority  of  us  know  what  those  eauses  are, 
iMit  iK-iause  others  have  ti.ld  us  so.  But  the  savage,  having 
n.M.iie  t<.  tell  him  this,  took  refuge  in  the  thought  of  the 
action  of  a  personal  will,  either  that  of  a  human  rain-maker, 
iir  that  ot  an  unseen  spiritual  being. 

Tin-  constitution  of  nature  is  sueh  that  there  are  some 
tads  uf  natural  causation  which  impress  themselves  upon 
the  least  observant.     And  the  average  uninstriicted  jierson 
i^  able  in  many  cases  to  trace  the  proccs>  tlirough  a  scr 
„t  interconnected  causes  and  effects,  even  though  he  i)  i\ 
net  always  do  so  quite  correctly.      But  eventually  there 
(,.ines  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  analyse  further; 
a  point  at  which  liis  train  of  natural  causation  comes  to  an 
( ncl,  l)ccause,  out  of  all  the  numberless  iihenomena  which 
have  preceded  this  last  cause,  he  cannot  i)ick  out  those 
uliich  alone-  are  responsible  for  it.     When  this  occurs,  we 
in  our  day  call  in  t!ie  specialist  ;  but  primitive  man,  having 
no  specialist  to  summon,  supposed  that  these  eflfects  were 
due  to  a  personal  will  not  unlike  his  own. 

'  In  the  i)eriod  of  animism  every  event  whatever  which 
arrests  attention  and  demands  explanation  is  explauied  as 
])cin<'  due  to  personal  agency  and  personal  ])ower.  .  .  .  Ihc 
(jiicstion  never  is,  what  caused  this  event  ?  It  always  xs, 
who  did  this  tlung  ?  '^ 

That  is  to  say,  there  are  some  trains  of  natural  causation 
so  self-evident  and  of  such  fre(iucnt  oecurrence,  such  as  the 
death  of  an  animal  from  an  arrow  in  its  heart,  that  they 
are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  never  arrest  atten- 
tion. But  in  cases  whore  the  natural  sequence  was  not 
a  matter  of  daily  familiarity  to  which  he  had  become 
thoroughly  habituated,  primiiive  man  had  not  learned  to 
go  in  search  of  it,  because  he  had  nevc-r  ;<  .dizcd  that  there 
was  in  every  case  a  natural  cau^  to  b<  found.  He  never 
asked  what  caused  this  event  .  Without  attempting  to 
'  F.  B.  Jcvons,  Transaclions  of  Third  ( '<"■  ■" ■•"<  "f  '       '"»«•      **• 
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weigh  the  grounds  for  doing  so,  he  supposed  it  was  due  to 
a  personal  will.    To  quote  the  same  writer  again  : 

'  All  changes  whatever  in  the  universe  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  which  are  initiated  by  man  and 
those  which  are  not ;  and  it  was  inevitable  from  the  hrst 
that  man  should  beheve  the  source  and  cause  of  the  one 
class  to  be  Will,  as  he  knew;  it  to  be  the  cause  and  source  of 
the  other  class  ot  changes.' » 

Of  course,  one  ought  not  to  think  of  the  polytheist  as 
going  consciously  in  search  of  natural  causes  and  as  taking 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  a  divine  intervention  only  when  he 
failed  to  find  them.     One  ought  to  conceive  the  matter 
rather  in  this  way.    The  polytheist  inherited  a  spontaneous 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  indettnitely  large  number  of 
unseen  beings,  and  to  their  operation  he  habitually  ascribed 
all  that  he  saw  happening  around  him.     But  some  events 
are  constantlv  followed  by  others  of  so  striking  a  character 
that  the  two' cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention  as  coming  one 
after  the  other,  and  hence  they  become  associated  together 
in  niemorv,  and  one  is  not  thought  of  without  the  other.  The 
one  becomes  the  sign  and  symbol  whi^'h  suggests  the  other, 
and  the  presence  of  the  second  does  not  appear  to  retiuire 
further  exi)lanation  than  the  presence  of  the  first.     When 
we  speak  of  the  rain  as  being  recognized  to  be  the  natural 
cause  of  the  harvest,  this  is  what  is  meant  ;   the  two  have 
become  so  closely  associated  together  that  the  mind  of  the 
polytheist  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  personal  will  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  the  second. 

Again,  those  regularities  in  nature  on  which  he  counted 
in  his  plans  ior  the  future-  were  always  referred  to  the  same 
source,  a  personal  will.  At  first,  no  doubt,  they  were 
accepted  as  facts,  and  did  not  appear  to  require  any  explana- 
tion ;  but  when  men  became  more  conscious  of  them,  they 
were  assigned  not  to  the  very  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selves, but  to  the  operation  of  personal  wills.  Each  great 
department  of  nature  was  supposed  to  be  controlled  by 
a  deity  whose  will  it  was  that  things  should  happen  accord- 
ing to  this  usual  pattern. 

•  IiUroduction  to  Uialorij  of  lUligion,  [u  22.  '  «ou  above,  p.  !l. 
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The  chief  differonce.  then,  between  our  view  of  causatu.n 
,n  I  that  of  the  polytheist  is  that  we  emphasize     natural 
."L   and  minimize  personal  wills  as  sources  of  causation  ; 
;„  polytheist  laid  the  emphasis  on  personal  w.lls  and 
i  u     n  d  Uie  operation  of  '  natural '  events.     And  thi 
i^  x^lins  why  the  world  of  man's  environment  appeared 
;rX  p^M  eist  t'o  be  so  very  different  from  what  we  know 
to  be    'We  have  not  yet  explored  the  whole  o    nature  or 
^n  a  large  fraction  of  the  whole,  but  in  what  has  been 
..served,  there  are  such  manifold  traces  of  o^d^r    system, 
larmony,  as  to  make  us  feel  that  if  we  did  know  all, 
r  s lunTd  be  able  to  describe  the  world  as  a  single  organic 
;, t  a  vast  series  of  causes  and  effects  which  follow  each 
X  in  unvarving  and  therefore  ascertainable  sequences. 
Xle  experifnce  of  life,  therefore,  leads  us  to  thmk 
tl^t  !ll  existelice  .mist  be  referable  to  a  single  source  and 
evplicable  by  some  single  principle. 

Vhe  basic  assumption  of  polytheism,  on  the  ot^her  hand. 
is  that  the  world  of  man's  environment  c(,nsists  of  so  many 
«nts,   each    of    which    works,    whether    regularly    or 
elularly,  according  to  the  will  of  some  unseen  person^ 
Xatire  /as  not  a  vast  machine  driven  on  by  impersonal 
Lees  resident  within  itself  with  all  its  parts  m  a  relation 
'dependence  upon  each  other.     It  was  comparable  rather 
to  a  great  piano  with  an  indefimtely  large  number  of  key- 
note uhich  are  continually  being  played  by  an  indefinite 
.„.m..r  of  personal  beings,  either  g"d«'  "^"^'.^/l^^^^^^j 
Fa.h  key  would  represent  a   single   independent  fact  ot 
causation,  or  a  train  of  such  facts  ;   none  of  them,  whc  ler 
l„„g  or  short,  would  work,  except  wlien  some  one  or  otlur 
,.f  those  personal  wills  who  alone  were  able  to  do  so,  gave 
tlic  initial  impulse. 

\nd  this  contrast  l)etween  the  ancient  and  modern  con- 
ceptions of  nature  explains  why  in  the  ancient  world  mono- 
theism appeared  incredible  and  polytheism  the  only  possi- 
bility ;  and  why,  at  the  present  day,  polytheism  is  impos- 
siblJ  and  monotheism  remains  the  only  credible  basis  for 
rellKhm.  All  our  experieme  of  life  leads  us  to  regard  the 
universe  as  a  single  whole  which  must  be  referred  to  a  single 
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source.  \V]^en  we  believe  that  this  ultimate  source,  this 
first  cause,  is  a  personal  or  spiritual  existence,  we  call  our- 
selves Theists ;  and  when  wc  further  endeavour  to  enter 
into  communion  with  that  personal  Being,  we  enter  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  call  Him  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  polv-theist  found  the  world  to  be  i^eoplcd  with  spirits 
of  all  kinds,  a  belief  which  was  confirmed  by  his  experience 
of  manv  happenings  of  every  day.  Hence,  when  his  religious 
naturc"cried  aloud  for  satisfactV  n,  he  naturally  turned  to 
worship  one  or  more  of  the  nearest  or  most  powerful  of 
those  unseen  beings  whose  existence  seemed  to  him  a  self- 
evident  fact. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  polytheism.     As  an  interpretation 
of  life,  it  held  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  devotees  in  a 
tenacious  grasp.     To   say   that   polytheism   satisfied   the 
intellect  is  perhaps  to  put  the  wrong  aspect  uppeimost. 
The  polytheist  was  probably  as  little  conscious  that   it 
satisficdhis  intellect,  as  the  child  is  that  he  lives  on  air  ; 
l)ut  if  you  deprive  the  child  of  air,  he  becomes  acutely  con- 
scious that  something  is  wrong  ;  just  so  the  intellect  of  the 
polytheist  would  have  rebelled  against  the  denial  of  his 
gods.     When  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed, 
here  was  proof  positive  that  even  now  events  of  a  mental 
order  are  taking  place  within  the  consciousness  of  this  god. 
He  is  angry,  or  he  desires  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  so  manifests  himself  in  this  way.    If  this  is  not  so, 
how  is  the  thunder  to  be  explained  ?    Only,  of  course,  by 
pointing  to  those  atmospheric  conditions  which  invariably 
precede   the   thunderstorm.     But  polytheism  occupied  an 
exceedingly  well-entrenched  position.     Men  were  not  yet 
ready  to  point  out  the  natural  causes  of  events,  l)ecause 
polytheism  successfully  >mothered  all  inquiry  into  nature, 
except  where  a  close  "attention  to  facts  brought  in  quick 
and  obvious  returns  in  practical  advantage.     The  basic 
assumption  of  polytheism  could  not  be  removed  except  by 
unearthing  the  secretsof  n.atural  cause  and  effect :  and  nature 
does  not  \neld  her  seciets  except  to  thos  -  who  go  in  search 
of  them  with  a  generous  supply  of  patience  and  persistence. 
Bi'.t  polytheism  had  an  answer  ready  to  every  inquiry  and 
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a  solution  applicable  to  every  problem  arising  out  of  the 
happenings  of  the  natural  ^.orld,  a  solution  whicla  might 
well  turn  back  even  the  least  indolent  of  inquirers  from  the 
onlv  path  which  could  lead  to  the  escaF.  from  polytheism. 
Evcrvtlutig  which  happens  is  due  ultimately  to  the     fiat 
of  <me  of  the  many  unseen  l)cings  with  whom  the  world  is 
peopled       Natural   scieno(>   could    hardly  be   exT^cted  to 
flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere  ;  there  was  no  public  demand 
for  it  and  but  little  intellectual  curiosity  to  know.    One  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  u..der  such  conditions  polvtheism 
appeared  to  be  the  only  credible  form  of  religion. 

Tf  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  will  intervening  ceaselessly, 
universallv,  and  immediately,  could  have  been  'mldly 
adopted,  monotheism  mi^rht  have  been  reached  without 
trav(>lling  the  hard  road  of  scientifi;>  inquiry  till  it  brought 
one  to  the  conception  of  nature  as  an  organic  uni+v-  But 
such  a  tour  de  force  was  impossible  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  plat  ^  Ihe  polytheist  inherited  the  belief  in  many 
unseen  beir  •  -  a  veiy  remote  past,  and  such  inherited 
prejudices  >c  thrown  off  with  a  mere  shrug  of  the 

shoulders.      '       u  to  a  superficial  observer  such  as  the 
polytheist  must  have  l)een,  the  occasional  disappointments 
and  unexpected  disasters  in  which  he  found  himself  involved, 
the  strange  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the  conflict  of  the  elements, 
tlio  decay  and  renewal  of  vegetation,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  must  have  seemed  to  bespeak  a  conflict  of  will  m 
the  i)owers  which  lie  behind  phenomena.     And  poMheism 
liad  another  secret  of  strength  even  more  important  than 
tliis.    It  made  its  devotee  feel  at  home  in  the  world.    The 
polytheist  was  confident  that  he  understood  the  universe 
and  that  he  could   bring  influence  to  bear  upon  things 
wliich  were  clearly  beyond  his  ken  and  his  own  physical 
power.i    He  believed  the  world  to  be  under  the  control  of 
l)eings  of  like  passions  with  himself  who  were  keenly  in- 
terested in  human  affairs  and  readily  accessible  to  human 
entreaty.     He  knew  how  to  handle  his  gods  and  to  win 
their   favour.      They    could    be    influeiued    through    their 
pockets  and  through  their  stomachs  like  ordinary  folk. 
'  Cf.  Dickinson,  The  Grtek  View  of  Life,  pp.  7,  8. 
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Furthermore,  the  gods  did  not  U-ave  him  without  direct 
communication  from  themselves.     There  were  auth.mt.- 
tivelv  appointed  channels  by  winch  their  will  was  made 
ZJ^n  ?o  men.     The  priests  could  te  1  him  the   prop 
ritual  to  perform  and  the  proper  sacrifice  to  '»  '  8  >    ^'^ 
ophets,  hamans.  and  other  inspired  persons  could  inform 
n    as    o  what  would  happen  in  the  future;    while  the 
augurs  could  tell  him  whether  the  gods  were  favourable  to 
h  B  pkns  or  not.     His  deities  were  always  indicating  their 
.^t.  him  by  one  means  or  another  ;   and  often,  as  m  the 
case  of  unexpected  omens,  when  such  assistance  was  no 
eten  sought  for.     While  there  were  many  malicious  and 
e:engcfifl  spirits  abroad,  yet  there  ^v.re  also  those  w.^s 
special  business  it  was  to  protect  and  ^l---\''""-     ^ 
nation,  each  city,  each  community  or  organizat^n  of  men 
had  its  own  patron  god  or  gods  to  whom  it  could  look  for 
help  and  syn  pathv  in  return  for  its  service  ;  and  in  many 
ca  es!as  in  Babylonia,  this  was  extended  to  the  individual 
as  wdl.    For  the  average  man  life  must  ho-  been  at  most 
times  less  troubled  by  perplexities  and  anxieties    han  it  is 
to  day     Polytheism,  on  the  whole,  was  a  comfortable  and 
reatsurlng  belcf  which  smoothed  out  many  of  life's  minor 
roub"  s     Where  it  proved  itself  a  hopeless  failure  was  on 
hose  occasions  when  a  man  whose  conscience  was  clear 
u„d  himself  involved  in  an  overwhelming  and  irremediable 
Imity.    The  problem  before  him  was  not  one  of  na  ura 
law.  but  concerned  the  human  nature  of  the  gods      what 
an  it  be  which  has  offended  them  and  how  can  they  be 
propitiated  '.     When  a  man  had  done  his  duty  by    he  gods 
ind  vet  things  still  persisted  in  going  wrong,  in  the  dark- 
:  ss  o    tLt  hour  pob-theism  had  no  help  to  give  hui.    Bu 
"Lr  all  such  occasions  were  exceptional,  and  it  was  ah  ajs 
pSe'to  impute  to  the  unfortunate  -"-cr^.  stubborn 
refusal  to  acknowledge  some  secret  heinous  sm.    To  '  'mndon 
these  gods,  therefore,  before  the  time  ^v.ls  ripe  ^^as  mcon- 
eeivable.    Xot  only  had  they  the  force-  of  nnmomorua  trad.- 
t    n  Ix^hind  them!  but  to  forsake  them  Ix-forc  there  was 
something  better  to  take  their  place  would  have  l.een  to  go 
oTfroml  world  in  which  one  was  comfortably  and  safely  at 
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homo  to  be  a  friendless  stranger  in  a  land  one  did  not  know 

"led  to  the  aetion  of  incaleulable  and  uncontrol  able 

o    e.      instead  of  wondering  how  men  eould  ever  have 

ec^,ted  anything  so  absurd,  one  ought  to  be  surprised 

'tlmt  polytheSn  w's  ever  dislodged  f  om  so  strong  a  strategic 

position. 

Ill 
But  polytheism  had  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  strength. 
Fi.st  among  these  may  be  notieed  the  fact  that  the  sphere 
,  :  ,'od-s  power  was  in  general  marked  oat  by  the  hmits 
ht  domuiion  of  his  people.     Each  independent  nation 
ad     s  own  god  or  set  of  gods,  supreme  in  their  own  terr.- 
t.v    but  not  necessarUy  supreme  elsewhere.     So  long  •;. 
eudi'  nation  mamtamed  its  independence,  so  long  did  th. 
,ry  ..f  things  continue  to  be  satisfactory.    But  when  the 
dance  of  power  was  overthrown  by  the  rise  of  such  empire, 
"e  of  Assyria.  Babylon,  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome. 
he    Id  polytheism  suffered  a  shock  and  had  to  be  accom- 
odated to  new  facts.     From  such  changes  as  these. 
;;:::„.  evident  that  the  relations  bc-tween  the  gods  wc^c 
no  loULrcr  such  as  they  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be 
F  om  time  to  time  new  gods  came  into  the  ascendant  and 
n  anv  of  the  old  sank  into  insignificance.     These  constant 
;;  ustments  among  the  gods  must  have  tended  to  bnii^^ 
.onic  discredit  upon  the  time-honoured  polytheis  u.     But 
Ihev  neither  abolished  it  altogether,  nor  did  they  i   ng 
about  the  introduction  of  monotheism.    When  one  peo > 
eonuue""d  another,  the  gods  of  the  conquered  race  did  not 
.K.!vs  pass  out  of  recognition  altogether  ;   --«     ^^ 
wors'hip  was  continued  by  the  conquerors  m  addition  to 
that  of  their  own  gods,  and  more  often  the  ^-nquered  peoi^e 
.served  the  deities  who  had  proved  the  stronger  as  wel   as 
their  own.    PoUtical  conquest  always  eiilianced  the  prestige 
ot  the  victor's  gods,  but  it  nowhere  ended  in  n^«"«theism 
Even   the   great    "pax    Romana '   itself   contradicted       e 
inference  which  it  seemed  to  offer  ;    for  it   wasjo  often 
.iisturbed  by  i.iternal  confUct.  that  it  did  not  bespeak  a 
continuous  peace  in  heaven. 
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Another  and  more  serious  weakness,  though  even  this 
was  not  of  itself  a  sickness  unto  deatli,  was  the  immoral 
character  of   the   polytheistic   gods.     Under   the   Eastern 
despotisms,  where  might  was  right  in  the  world  of  politics 
and  justice  was  the  will  of  the  stronger,  this  defect  seems 
to  have  occasioned  no  difficulty.     But  in  Greece  it  proved 
a  stumbling-block.     With  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrannies 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  Greek  found  himself  a  member 
of  a  city-state  composed  of  a  number  of  free  and  equal 
citizens.    Hence  arose  a  new  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual.    AVith  their  fine  sens?  for  what  is  becoming  or 
fitting  for  man,  the  best  minds  among  the  Greeks  were 
ready  to  rebel  against  the  unjust,  immoral  character  of  the 
old  gods.     '  They  be  no  gods  who  do  aught   base,'  said 
Euripides.     Sophocles  and  Aeschylus  had  done  their  best 
to  moralize  the  character  of  Zeus,  but  the  taint  of  immor- 
ality was  so  indelibly  fixed  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  that  the  task  was  hopeless.    Nothing  did  more  to 
make  men  ready  to  part  with  the  old  polytheism,  when  other 
conditions  had  made  a  change  inevitable,  than  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  gods  ;    but  even  they  could  never  lead  all  the 
way  to  a  monotheistic  belief. 

The  really  vulnerable  spot  in  the  ancient  polytheism  lav 
in  its  very  foundation,  in  the  wholly  false  conception  of 
natui-e  on  which  it  rested.     Its  position  remained  unassail- 
able only  so  long  as  its  basic  assumption,  that  things  hapj)en 
by  the  immediate  intervention  of  personal  wills,  remained 
intact.    With  this  assumption  polj-theism  stc    "  or  fell.    The 
escape  from  its  grasp  would  be  effected  the  moment  some 
substitute  was  discovered  for  these  personal  wills  as  causes 
of  phenomena,  the  moment  the  principle  of  the  universality 
of  natural  causation  was  established.     And  this  was  really 
the  only  way  of  escape.     It  was  necessary  that  the  facts 
and  sequences  of  nature  should  be  observed  with  an  accuracy 
and  over  an  area  sufficient  to  make  the  old  explanation 
appear   no   longer  tenable   and   force   the  new  ui)on  the 
mind. 
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This  was  the  work  of  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  most 
vahiable  of  all  their  gifts  to  the  progress  of  mankind.     It 
will  assist  our  purpose  to  see  why  the  necessary  observa- 
tions of  natural  facts  were  not  made  elsewhere.     In  less 
hi^'lily  developed  societies,  the  facts  were  not  observed  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  because,  there  being  little  or  no 
diviLUon  of  labour  or  specialization  of  function,  each  indi- 
vidual came  in  contact  with  one  and  the  same  area  of 
nature.     Then,  again,  the  facts  were  no.   observed  with 
siiHicient  accuracy  and  minuteness,  because,  in  the  absence 
ot  Hcumulations  of  capital,  there  was  no  considerable  body 
..f  men  with  sufiicient  leisure  to  concentrate  their  attention 
i>ach  on  the  close  observation  of  a  single  set  of  phenomena. 
And  finally,  when  the  social  state  is  unsettled  and  con- 
ditions do  not  remahi  permanent,  it  is  impossible  for  know- 
kilgc  to  accumulate  by  transmission  from  generation  to 
generation.    But  all  this  was  slowly  reversed  with  the  general 
pn.grcss  of  society.     As  civilization  advances,  men  turn 
mure  and  more  of  the  natural  forces  and  resources  of  the 
world  to  their  own  use  ;  human  life  comes  into  contact  with 
nature  at  a  larger  number  of  points  ;  an  ever  widening  area 
becomes  familiar  to  man,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  an 
increasing  number  of  the  sequences  and  processes  of  the 
natural  world  ;  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  organiaa- 
tiun  of  industry  admit  of  the  close  study  of  special  depart- 
ments ;    and  a  stable  government  and  fixed  social  con- 
ditions' enable  each  generation  to  profit  by  the  labours  of 
its  predecessors.    On  the  one  hand,  a  primitive  society  could 
not  possibly  produce  the  astronomy  and  mathematics  of 
the   Babylonians  and  Egyptians  :  and  on  the  other,  the 
progress  of  society  necessarily  involves  the  accumulation 

of  knowledge. 

And  tliis  accumulation  of  knowledge  could  not  fail 
to  atfect  the  ancient  polytheistic  faith.  In  Babylonia,  for 
instance,  the  movements  of  the  st^rs  were  studied  for 
generations.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
many  vexed  questions  concerning  the  astrological  speeula- 
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tioiis  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  priests ;   but  it  may  be 
said  that  tlie  piinciple  of  every  astral  reUgion  is  that  there 
is  a  eounten>art  in  the  visible  world  of  all  that  goes  on 
among  the  gods  in  heaven.     The  will  and  the  doings  of 
heaven  are  to  be  read  in  the  stars  ;   hence  the  importance 
and  advantage  (^f  studying  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies      Now  no  nocturnal  observation  of  the  skies  can 
extend  over  a  long  period  of  time  without  compelling  the 
attention  to  note  the  exact  regularity  and  order  ui  \^luch 
the  planets  move.    And  the  planets  and  various  portions 
of  the  heavens  were  connected  with  tne  various  gods ;  hence 
the  conclusion  may  not  have  been  far  off  that  the  many 
gods  were  not  absolutelv  independent  of  each  other  ui  wUl 
and  action,  but  were  rather  the  representatives  of  some 
unknown  power  who  resides  behind  aU  and  directs  the 
whole.i     This  astral  doctrme  was  never  a  popular  beUcf, 
but  the  private  possession  of  the  priestly  caste.    And  that 
the  monotheistic  conclusion  was  never  clearly  drawn  even 
by  the  priests  themselves  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
outside  their  own  special  si)here,  nature  was  to  them  just 
what  it  was  to  their  contemporaries  ;    and  so  polj-theism 
remahied  for  them  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
average  man.    While  the  sum  total  of  natural  knowledge  in 
ancient  Babvlonia  and  Egj^t  was  not  smaU,  yet  no  one 
mind  could  become  conscious  of  it  all,  because  there  was  no 
university   of    thought,    no   common    meeting-ground   on 
which  it  could  all  be  displayed  and  viewed  as  a  whole. 

In  Eg>TJt  also  there  appears  a  cult  which  some  authorities 
describe  as  a  monotheism  based  on  scientific  knowledge. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  there  was  set 
up  by  King  Amenophis  IV  (Akhnaton)  the  worship  of  the 
solar  disk  called  Aten  or  Aton.  Amenophis  claimed  universal 
recognition  for  this  god  and  proscribed  the  service  of  all 
others.  Of  this  rehgion,  Flmders  Petrie  says  that  it  does 
not  '  show  a  single  flaw  in  a  purely  scientific  conception  of 
the  source  of  all  Ufe  and  power  on  earth  '.»  It  seems  more 
>  Sec    BacutttcL,   hradilischer    u.   aUoriaUaluichtr  Moiiotheismim,  pp. 

1&-38.  ,,.  ... 

•  Iidi<iiunoJAMie,UEyyi>t,v.lHi  cf.  WcigaU,  ^Wt/to/ort,  dc,  pp.  U&-Jo. 
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prolmble,  however,  that  this  oxclusivonosfl  was  a  pohtical 
move  on  the  part  of  the  king  against  the  powerful  college 
of  priests  of  Amon  at  Thel)es.  Had  it  been  based  on  a 
loallv  scientific  conception  of  nature  and  causation,  that 
ronroption.  which  must  have  lieen  long  in  forming,  could 
hardlv  have  l)een  swept  away  so  completely  the  moment 
the  king  was  dead,  nor  would  it  have  been  followed  so  soon 
hv  the  revival  of  the  old  polytheism.  Moreover,  the  cult 
of  Aten  was  similar  to  that  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
itroscribed  gods.^ 

But  the  ancient  world,  long  in  labour,  at  length  became 
rcadv  to  give  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things,  <o  a  new  mode 
of   understanding   existence;     the   part   of   midwife   was 
plaved  by  the  quick-'»-itted  Greeks.  Or  to  vary  the  metaphor, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Greek  genius  to  break  for  ever  the 
polytheistic  voke  from  off  the  neck  of  the  human  race. 
Scv(  ral  causes  contributed  to  this.    The  first  place  of  all 
should  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  peculiar  character  or 
genius  of  the  Greek  people  themselves  with  their  love  of 
discussion,  criticism,  and  inquiry.     '  The  mighty  upward 
movement  of  the  national  life  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
unfettered  the  powers  of  this  most  gifted  of  all  peoples,' 
and  '  the  democratic  development  of  constitutions  in  pas- 
sionate party  struggle  tended  to  bring  out  independence 
of  individual  opinions  and  judgements  and  to  develop  the 
significance  of  personality '.«    Then,  again,  owing  to  the 
physical  condition  of  Hellas,  the  Greeks  were  necessarily 
sailors  and  travellers.    They  spread  themselves  abroad  over 
the  littoral  of  the  then  known  world,  and  here  and  there 
]Hnetrated  into  the  interior ;    they  came  in  contact  with 
many  very  varied  customs,  institutions,  and  traditions,  and 
unlike  earlier  travellers,  they  evinced  a  quickness  to  per- 
ceive, a  fondness  for  comparing  notes,  and  a  readiness  to 
learn  what  the  foreigner  could  teach.    From  many  different 
sources  they  plucked  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  natural  science  of 

•  Xavillp,  Ancient  Egyptian  Faith,  1.53-8 ;  of.  Budge,  Gods  of  the.  Egyptiang, 
li  71-4 ;  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  3i>-44 ;  Sl^-iiidorfF, 
op.  oit.  .')ft-64. 

'  Windelhand,  Ilittory  of  PhiUt-oophy.  p.  24. 
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the  older  civilizations  and  brought  it  home  to  aid  in  the 
general  progress  of  learning.     Nor  were  their  own  con- 
tributions  to   the   general   stock   of    knowledge   of    slight 
importance.     If  they  leanied  in  Babylon  and  P'gypt  such 
astronomical  and   mathematical  scienc»-  as  those  ancient 
empires  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  also 
developed  these  branches  of  study  to  a  limit  far  beyond 
that  which  their  teachers  had  reached.     Their  chief  con- 
tribution seems  to  have  l)een  in  the  observati(m  of  the  facts 
of  organic  life.    If  we  contrast  Greek  art  with  that  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt ;   if  we  contrast  the  grace  and  self-restraint  of 
the  Parthenon  with  the  brute  strength  of  the  pjTamids,  or 
the  work  of  a  Pheidias  or  a  Praxiteles  with  the  unreal 
monsters,  the  winged  bulls  and  eagle-headed  men  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  or  with  the  stereotyped  conventional 
figures  of  Egj-ptian  art ;    we  see  at  once  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  of  observing 
the  facts  of  nature  such  as  no  other  ancient  race  could  equal. 
Greek  sculpture  witnesses  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
human  anatomy,  which  in  turn  implies  a  habit  of  close  and 
careful  observation.     And  it  was  in  the  .sphere  of  medicine 
especially  that  the  Greeks  far  outstripped  all  their  con- 
temporaries.   At  a  time  when  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians were  still  at  the  mercy  c "  the  '  medicine-man ',  or 
depending  upon  magic  and  incaniuiions.  the  Greeks  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  services  of  a  body  of  physicians  who  were 
as  remarkable  for  their  sense  of  honour,  duty,  and  humanity, 
as  for  their  use  of  scientific  methods.    Magic  spells  and  the 
idea  of  immediate  divine  intervention  did  not  disappear  all 
at  once  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  observations  of  considerable 
importance  regarding  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the 
mechanism  of  sensation  had  already  been  made.     In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  appears  the  figure  of 
Hippocrates,  the   greatest  of  Greek  physicians.     It  was 
characteristic  of  his  school  to  insist  upon  the  close  observa- 
tion of  natural  fact  in  opposition  alike  to  the  fantastic 
speculations  of  the  earliest  philosophers  and  th'>  idea  that 
diseases  are  due  to  the  spite  of  an  angry  god  or  an  unkind 
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demon     '  A«  for  mc,'  he  wTites  in  his  treatise  On  the  Saered 
Disease  *  as  for  mc,  I  think  that  these  maladies  arc  divine 
lik,.  all  others,  btit  that  none  is  more  divuie  or  human  than 
.n..tl»r     Each  has  its  natural  principle  and  none  is  without 
It.  natural  cause.'*     'None  is  without  its  natural  cause. 
Here  i-  for  the  realm  of  the  physician  at  least,  a  clear  state- 
nu-nt  of  the  principle  of  the  universality  of  natural  causation 
The   influence    of   this   growing   recognition   of   natural 
,a„.ati..n  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  course  of  Greek 
thought  and  CJreek  literature.     Herodotus,  the  father  of 
,,i,t,rrv  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  accommodated 
•uul  reduced  the  myths  to  f?t  in  with  what  he  thought  was 
possible  and  notural ;   but  Thucydidcs,  his  successor,  made 
,  dcm  swcci.  -)f  Ihcm  altogether,  and,  as  Gomperz  says, 
•  obviously  never  conceived  the  possibility  that  he  could  be 
„s,K«cted"of  giving  credence  to  an  interruption  of  the  course 
„f  niture  '  ■'    The  manner  in  which  the  new  conception  was 
(.^ting  its  wav  into  the  heart  of  the  popular  religion  is  re- 
Htrtcd  in  the  pages  of  Aristophanes.    For  the  vivid  mental 
lit,,  of  the  old  gods,  events  in  the  natural  world  were  being 
pcinted  to  and  substituted  as  the  causes  of  phenomena  even 
in  tho^c  realms  of  nature  which  were  commonly  held  to  be 
tbc  special  sphere  of  divine  activity.     In  the  Clouds  Aristo- 
phanes intr<.duces  a   man   named  Strepsiadcs  who  comes 
t„  Socrates  for  instruction  in  philosophy,  and  a  part  of  the 
dialogue  is  as  follows  :— 
Son:       These  (the  Clouds)  are  your  .mly  deities,  all  else 

I  flout  at. 
Streps.    Hold !    Olympian  Jupiter- 
Is  he  no  god  "* 
Son.       What  Jupitei        What  god  ? 

Prvthee  no  m(-     -away  with  him  at  once  ! 
Strfm     Sav'st  thou  ?    Who  gives  us  rain  ?  answer  me  that 
Su       ■    -nicse  give  us  rain  ;  as  I  will  straight  demonstrate  : 
("ome  on  now— When  did  you  e'er  see  it  rain 
Without  a  cloud  ?     If  Jupit.r  gives  rain. 
Let  him  rain  down  his  favours  in  the  sunshine. 
Nor  ask  the  clouds  to  help  him. 
.  From  Rntcher,  Some  A.i>erts  of  ,he  find-  (Inuu.,  p.  1 1  ;    d  <;'^''M'orz, 
areek  Thinkers,  i  311  f.,  27.5-31o.  '  op-  "t.  .  .>Ul 
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StrepM 


Mulct-  ?   trll  niP  timt. 


Snrr. 
Socr. 


Strfp<i. 

Sorr. 

Strpp'i. 

Sorr. 
Streps. 


Socr. 


Streps. 


Socr. 


But  hark'yc  mo.  wIki 

For  then  it  in  1  trenil' 

These,  tliewo  thnmior, 

When  they  are  tumbled 

How,  blasphemer,  liow  ? 

When  they  an-  'barged  with  Vii'x.iii^  full  to  the 

bursting. 
And  bandied  to  and  fro  again.st  each  other. 
Then  with  the  shock  th<  y  burst  and  cr.M  k  am.nn. 
And  who  is  he  that  jowls  them  thus  t   /etlwr 
But  Jove  himself  ? 
Jove  !      Tis  not  Jove  that  does  it, 
But  the  aethereal  vortex. 
What  is  he  ? 

I  never  heard  of  him  ;    is  he  not  Jove  ? 
Or  is  Jove  put  aside,  and  Vortex  crownM 
King  of  Olympus  in  liis  state  and  place  ? 
But  let  me  leani  some  more  of  tlii>  same  thunder. 
Have  you  not  learnt  ?    I  told  you  how  tlie  Clouds, 
Being  surcharged  with  vapour,  rush  togt»ther. 
And  in  the  oonfli(  t  shake  the  poles  wit!    thunder. 


And  t<>ll  me  of  the  lightning,  whose  quick  flash 
Burns  us  to  cinders  ;    that,  at  least,  great  Jove 
Keeps  in  reserve  to  launch  at  perjury? 
Dunce,  dotard  !    were  you  bom  l)ef(in'  the  flood 
To  talk  of  jMTJurj'.  whilst  Sinum  bn'athes. 
Theorus  and  (Ueonymus,  whilst  they. 
Thrice-perjured     villains      brave     the     lightninp-s 

stroke 
And  gaze  the  heavens  unscorcht  ?     Would  tli   -e 

escape  t 
Why,  man.  Jove's  random  fires  strike  his  own  fa?ie, 
Strike  Sunium's  guiltless  top.  strike  the  dumb  cmk. 
Who  never  yet  broke  faith  <  r  falsely  swore. 
It  may  be  so,  good  .sooth  '        on  talk  this  wi  U- 
But  I  would  fain  Ik'  taught  th(>  natural  cause 
Of  these  appearances. 
Mark  when  the  winds 

In  their  free  courses  check'd,  are  })ent  and  ]> 
As  'twere  within  a  bladder,  strett  hing  then 
And  struggling  for  exi)an,sion.  thev  burst  fort! 
With  crack  so  fierce  as  sets  the  air  on  fire.' 

Tr.  Cumberland  in  MitrhpU'.i  fnlition  of  Cnmrdift  of  Ari'tnpham  - 
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The  1-  IV  «'t  ooiim  i«  a  hurlrsijuc  l>ut  \  hjrlonqno  of 
s'HwthiiiK  tl';«<  was  real.  S<«m  it*'B  ij»  tmducwl  n^  a  r  pn-- 
s.  iitntivo  <.f  a  « las  from  wlictm  a  pro  ti(.il  Htlwi^m  might  Ix* 
learned;  for  all  '  mc  philu-oj)}K»rj*  had  «  xpl»nn  M»ns  of  tho 
cbiUiiroB  in  the  we., (her  and  oth<  phen«.nH«na-  x-plamt-  tw 
in  whieh  the  idea  -.f  dine  t  di  ne  intes  venti  -  >%•«*  n- 
s|)ienoii«  by  its  abseneo.  Ana  xap. '•as  explained  t  t  th  .«t 
and  lightning  were  ])r(>du<ed  by  at  wtri  ing  upon  ck.*  d«. 
Eiirthqiiakes,  he  said.  -«*re  t-ftuwi  by  th=  i.  r  abo^  striking 
„n  that  iH^neath  the  e  rth  ;  for  •!  lattet  n  oveme.  t  eaused 
thr  earth  which  HoatH  .11  it  t  n  k'  naximen.  ■»,  again, 
snid  lint  '  h.iil  i^  uroduoed  when  wa-  r  treezes  in  falling  ; 
snow,  when  there  i-  ^ome  .ur  imv.risoiied  '.»  It  is  jHThapfl 
worth  wJ.ile  to  qu«.t«'  oi  -  of  he  txw'  irange  explanations 
of  the  heavens  and  th-  r  movf-meii's.  Th(  heavenly 
!)f)dies.'  says  Anaxin  ander.  'are  -he* Is  of  fire  separated 
..tf  from  the  fire  whit  li  encircle  in  world  and  enclosed  in 
fiir.  An*'  they  have  breathii  -iijlep  <  "tain  pipe-like 
pjr  <ageH  u,  whj-  '.  the  1"  ;i%'enly  Lodies  an  en.  For  this 
rea  n,  too.  when  he  i)reathiiig-hole-*  are  >  pped  eelip.ses 
oer  4r.  Am  ie  m<»>n  ap|  ■••trs  nov  to  wax  and  now  to  wane 
Ih..!«s(  o,  t!i  Slopping  nd  o|Hni!  g  of  the  passages.'^ 
'"  i-  appear-  to  os  s.  ireeh  rp!H«  eredible  than  the  anoient 
iM.ivtheism  :  Hut  her-e  is  a  l  athance  in  that  the  wliole 
((.-  nic  movenit  i  is  referrs  <l  o  na  ral  eanses  and  not  to 
me     al  event.«  in  the  minds  o  eii  Ixings. 

1 1      old  J.'  ds  were  thus  s  driven  away  from  one 

(I.  pa  iment  ature  after  anotli.  r.     It  wa^  realized  to  be 

iiniH.-^.Mble  t'      xplain  events  on  the  theory  implied  in  poly- 
one  hand,  there  was  t  'o  much  regularity 
iiature  ;    and  «m  tl  <■  other,  the  lives  of  men 
qually  arranged  and  too  unfairly  rewarded  to 
•■  .supposition  that  ever\-thing  was  controlled 
•'diate  operation.^  of  being:   who  were  so  keenly 
M  and  intimately  acquainted  with  human  affairs 
-!  of  mythology.     Above  and  In-lind  the  fiirure 
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of  the  gods,  there  looms  the  spectre  of  Fate  or  Necessity, 
to  which  even  Zeus  must  yield.  As  Weber  has  well  expressed 
it,  experience  showed  the  '  impossibility  of  explaining  all 
phenomena  without  exception  by  capricious  wills.  The 
facts  of  mathematics.  l)ecause  of  their  universjjlity  and 
necessity,  especially  defy  theological  interpretation  ;  how, 
indeed,  can  we  a.ssume  the  fact  that  twice  two  is  four,  or 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  io  l)e  the  result  of  caprice  and  not  of  absolute  neces- 
sity ?  In  the  same  way  the  observation  of  astronomical 
and  physical  facts,  and  their  con.stant  regularity  and 
periodicity,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  will  that  is  superior 
to  the  whims  of  the  gods  (avdyKr^,  dSpdcrrfia,  /iotpa,  tvxv), 
of  an  immutable  justice  {Siktj,  uftapfitfr)),  of  a  divine  law 
(Bfios  vofioi),  of  a  supreme  Intelligence  {dtioi  Xoyos,  ^tiov 

I'OVi)    .* 

Wliile  this  process  of  banishing  the  gods  from  each 
separate  nook  and  cranny  of  nature  was  still  in  progress, 
another  class  of  thinkers  was  at  work  whose  aim  it  was  to 
explain  the  origin  and  the  entire  scheme  of  existence  as 
a  whole  without  any  reference  to  the  polj-theistie  deities. 
A  substitute  for  the  activity  of  the  gods  had  been  found  in 
one  instance  after  another  ;  these  men  sought  a  substitute 
for  them  in  accounting  for  the  entire  universe  and  all 
its  parts  and  processes.  This  movement  lx>gan  early  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C..  and  its  history  is  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

The  earliest  l)eginnings  of  this  process  of  thought  will 
perhaps  lie  mo.st  readily  understood  if  we  return  to  a 
metaphor  used  to  illu.strate  the  polytheistic  view  of  the 
world.  To  the  polvtheist  the  world  was  like  a  vast  i)iano, 
containing  more  or  less  mechanism,  no  doubt,  but  still  only 
giving  forth  its  sounds  when  some  jXTson.  god,  man,  «)r 
denton,  struck  the  keyboard.  But  some  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.r.  .seem  to 
have  become  conscious  of  a  multiplicity  of  sounds  which  the 
piaiin  rta.-*  continually  and  unna.sjngly  emitting  :  this  con- 
stant stn^mi  of  hapjH'nings,  they  felt,  could  not  In-  the  work 
'  WcUt.  //(■'i/on/  '>/  I'hiUutoithii,  p.  2tl. 
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of  personal  beings.    Just  how  much  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
piano  they  had  observed,  just  how  much  natural  knowledge 
th'ev  had  acquired,  it  is  impossilile  to  determine  exactly. 
But   apparently   they   had   seen   enough   of   the    uniform 
.oduences  of  nature  to  suggest  to  them  the  grand  hj^o- 
tlK-is,  that,  after  all,  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  explained  as 
something  the  very  nature  of  which  is  to  change  and  to 
move      It  is  not  that  the  personal  wills  of  the  gods  or  of 
men  initiate  series  of  changes  ;   the  key-notes  are  supposed 
to  work  themselves,  and  the  whole  thing  moves  and  alters 
«imi)ly  l)ecau8e  it  cannot  help  doing  so.    The  changes  in  the 
universe  were  found  to  be  sleeplc^^,  tireless,  universal,  and 
unending.     Accordingly,  the  earliest  assumption  was  that 
the  complicated  universe,  with  which  we  bec(.iiie  acquainted 
throiigh  our  senses,  is  made  out  of  some  one  primary  sub- 
stance which  assumes  many  different  shapes  and  transforms 
itself  into  many  apparently  different  kinds  of  material ;  this 
process  of  change  is  part  of  its  very  nature  ;    the  primary 
substance  moves  and  changes  l)ecause  it  is  alive  ;  for  in  the 
thought  of  that  day.  motion  and  life  meant  the  same  thing. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  once  this  stage 
was  reached,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  stem  the  flood  of 
tliought  and  inquiry.     Whe:i  the  incubus  of  polytheism  was 
once  removed,  curiosity  and  wonder  kept  the  minds  of  men 
constantly  on  the  search  for  the  explanation  of    things, 
while  pure  science  and  the  observation  of  fact  for    >ther 
than  utilitarian  purposes  received  a  tremendous  impetus. 
Once  the  door  of   inquiry  was  opened,  the  eager  pursuit 
never  ceased  until  it  grew  weary  of  the  j)uzzlc  and  could 
find  MO  new  solution  to  suggest.     And  of  course,  nature 
l)cing  what  it  is.  each  day  made  the  old  polytheism  appear 
more  and  more  impossible.     Although  the  earliest  philo- 
so])hers  with  their  theories  were  like  childnni  too  pleased 
witli  new  toys  to  realize  their  practical  uselessness,  yet  they 
knew  far  too  much  to  dream  of  having  recoiir     to  the  old 
mythology. 

'  Of  the  first  philosophers,'  says  Aristotle,  '  '  st  thought 
the  principles  which  were  of  the  nature  of  manor  were  the 
only  principles  of  all  things  ;  that  of  which  all  things  that  an- 
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consist,  and  from  which  they  first  come  to  be,  and  into  which 
they  are  finally  resolved  (the  substance  remaining,  but  chang- 
ing in  its  modifications),  this  they  say  is  the  element  and  the 
principle  of  things,  and  therefor(>  they  think  nothing  is 
either  generated  or  destroj'ed.  sinfo  this  sort  of  entity  is 
always  conserved,  as  we  say  Socrates  neither  comes  to  be 
absolutely  when  he  comes  to  be  beautiful  or  musical,  nor 
ceases  to  be  when  he  loses  these  characteristics,  because  the 
substratum,  Socrates  himself,  remains.  So  they  say  nothing 
else  comes  to  be  or  ceases  to  be  ;  for  there  must  be  some 
entity — either  one  or  more  than  one — from  which  all  other 
things  come  to  be,  it  being  conserved.'  • 

Motion,  change,  the  processes  of  birth,  growth,  repair, 
decay,  were  regarded  as  the  modifications  of  the  primary 
substance.  Thales  thought  that  this  one  element  was  Water  ; 
Anaximander  preferred  '  the  Boundless '  {to  Antipov)  ; 
Anaximenes  said  it  was  Air.  Behind  these  theories  there 
lay  a  certain  amount  of  observation  of  natural  fact.  Aris- 
totle says  tha+  Thales  '  possibly  was  led  to  this  opinion  by 
observing  that  the  nourishment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and 
that  heat  itself  is  generated  and  kept  alive  by  moisture. 
And  that  from  which  all  things  are  generated  is  just  what 
we  mean  by  their  first  principle  '.  Again,  of  Anaximande. 
we  are  told  that  '  observing  the  way  in  which  *^he  four 
elements  are  transformed  into  one  another,  he  thought  fit 
to  take  for  the  substratum,  not  some  one  of  them,  but 
rather  something  else  over  and  above  them  all.  And  he  did 
not  attribute  creation  (yf^eo-ty)  to  any  change  in  this 
element,  but  rather  to  the  separating  of  the  opposites 
occasioned  by  the  eternal  movement  '.*  When  once  they 
have  formed  their  h^-pothesis  as  to  the  primal  substance, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  deductively  to  explain  things 
which  tould  not  l)e  submitted  to  observation.  Thus  Anaxi- 
mander says  that  '  something  capable  of  begetting  hot  and 
cold  was  separated  of!  from  the  eternal  at  the  origin  of  this 
world.  From  this  arose  a  sphere  of  flame  which  gn'w  rotuul 
the  air  encircling  the  earth,  as  the  bark  grows  round  a  tree. 

'  Mfi.  i  .1.  ftS.I  B.  tr,  Ross. 

'  Thoophr.  fr.  2,  ap.  Simplie.  PAi/*.  24.  qnntwl  hy  Bakpwpll,  Snvrrr  Hunk 
in  Ancient  I'hUnRopky,  pp.  'J.  '.\.  4. 
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When  tliia  was  torn  off  and  enclosed  in  certain  rings,  the 
sun  moon,  and  stars  came  into  existence  '.^ 

Anaximenes  rejected  tlie  abstract  '  Boundless  '  of  Aiiaxi- 
mai.der  and  supiwsed  that  Air  was  the  primary  substance, 
explaining  that  Air  '  differs  in  different  substances  in  virtue 
of  its  rarefaction  and  condensation  '.  '  When  it  is  dilated 
m  as  to  be  rarer,  it  becomes  tire  ;  whUe  winds,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  condensed  Air.  Cloud  is  formed  from  Air  l>y 
felting  (jr<',\.;(rty) ;  and  tliis,  still  further  condensed,  becomes 
water.  Water,  condensed  still  more,  turns  to  earth  ;  and 
when  condensed  as  much  as  it  can  be,  to  stones.'  '^ 

Heraclitus  was  even  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
uncnduig  process  of   change.     To   hun   the   whole   world 
aj)iK>ared  to  be  an  'ever-living  tire'.     This  'Fire'  is  'not 
a  material  or  substanct;  which  survived  all  its  transforma- 
tions, but  just  the  transforming  process  itself  in  its  ever- 
dartiiig,  vibrating  activity,  the  soaring  up  and  vanishing 
which  correspond  to  the  becoming  and  passing  away  '.=» 
All  things  are  thus  in  constant  change,  either  on  '  the  way 
upward ',  or  on  '  the  way  downward '.     The  way  upward 
is  that  part  of  the  process  ui  which  all  things  are  trans- 
furnied  into  Fire  ;    '  the  downward  path  '  is  that  part  in 
wiiich  Fire  is  transformed  into  all  thuigs  ;    for  such  is  the 
uudjing  cycle  in  which  all  is  involved.    The  world  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  vast  sea  of  changes,  it  is  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal strife  and  conflict ;  for  Heraclitus  regards  the  change 
ui  fuel  into  Fire,  that  '^'  *'ire  into  smoke,  vapour,  water,  etc., 
.  h  u  warfare  of  opi       ;■    .     The  strife  of  opptjsites  is  the 
father  of  all.     'The    t  i    verse  is  thus  at  every  moment 
a  unity  divided  in  itseu  and  again  re-united,  a  strife  wiiich 
liiids  its  reconciliation,  a  want  that  finds  its  satisfaction. 
The  essence  of  the  world  is  the  invisible  harmony  in  which 
all  differences  and  oppositions  are  solved.     The  world  is 
Becoming  and  Becoming  is  unity  of  opposites.'  * 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Parmenides,  the  founder  of  the 

'  I'm.  Plut,  Strom.  It.  2,  quoted  by  Burtou.  p.  66. 

Phy:  Op.  It.  2  ;  Hipi*.  ReJ.  i  7,  in  Burton,  p.  77. 
'  Windclliatnl,  HUtory  of  PhUotophy,  p.  36. 
*  Wiudvlbaiiii,  up.  oiU  p.  50. 
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Eleatics,  were  the  outcome  of  a  trust  in  rigorous  thinking 
rather  than  the  result  of  physical  investigation.  But  his 
thinking  was  based  upon  what  was  common  to  those  who 
preceded  him  ;  and,  if  one  admits  those  presuppositions, 
his  reasoning  was  sound.  Hitherto,  the  search  had  been 
for  a  single  primary  substance  out  of  wliich  all  else  was 
evolved  by  a  process  of  change.  Existence  and  suHstance 
were  assumed  to  be  identical  and  coterminous.  That  which 
IS,  is  that  which  fills  up  space.  Anaxiraenes  had  introduced 
the  idea  of  the  condensation  and  rait-iaction  of  the  primal 
substance  ;  but  where  there  is  less  of  the  substance,  there 
must  be  some  empty  space.  And  empty  space,  i.e.  what  is 
not,  says  Parmenides,  cannot  be  thought  of  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be ;  for  only  that  can  exist  which  can  be 
thought  of,  for  thought  exists  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is. 
The  necessities  of  thought  led  Parmenides  to  insist  rigorously 
on  the  denial  of  non-Being,  by  which  he  meant  empty 
space.  And  once  this  is  granted,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
no  motion  and  no  change  ;  for  if  there  is  no  empty  space, 
there  can  be  no  change.  '  That  which  is,  is  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  more  or  less.  There  is,  therefore,  as  much  of  it  in  one 
place  as  in  another,  and  the  world  is  a  continuous,  indi- 
visible plenum.'  ^  If  the  senses  present  us  with  the  appear- 
ance of  motion,  change,  and  multiplicity,  they  are  merely 
mocking  us  ;  for  all  such  things  are,  if  one  is  to  follow 
reason  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  mere  illusions. 
Parmenides,  therefore,  denied  all  motion,  all  change,  all 
Becoming  ;  the  world  is  in  reality  an  unchangeable,  indi- 
visible, homogeneous  body. 

A  way  out  of  this  impasse  was  suggested  by  Empedocles 
of  Akragas.  If  the  primary  substance  be  one,  homogeneous, 
and  indivisible,  and  if  there  is  no  empty  space,  motion  is 
inconceivable  as  Parmenides  taught ;  because,  if  one  part 
of  the  substance  could  move,  it  could  only  be  replaced  by 
what  is  one  with  itself.  But  what  if  the  original  substance 
is  not  one,  but  many  ?  What  if  there  art  several  hetero- 
geneous elements,  such  as  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water,  wluch 
are  continually  being  separated  and  united  with  each 
'  Burton,  op.  cit.  p.  207. 
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other  ?  If  this  is  so,  we  can  preserve  both  the  Being  of 
Parmenides  and  the  Becoming  of  Heraclitus.  The  Being  is 
j)reservcd  in  the  four  eternal,  unchangeable  '  roots '  or 
•  elements  '  of  things  ;  the  Becoming  is  preserved  in  the 
increasing  process  of  their  mixture,  their  union  and  separa- 
tion. Hitherto  it  had  been  assumed  that  motion  is  a 
property  of  the  primary  substance.  But  since  Parmenides 
had  denied  motion,  this  factor  was  brought  into  prominence, 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
tlic  various  imperishable  elements  were  put  into  motion. 
Empedocles  took  as  an  hypothesis  the  operation  of  what 
he  called  Love  and  Strife,  which  predominated  altcrnaU'ly, 
and  so  caused  a  imithig  and  a  separation  of  the  four  elements 
tu  succeed  each  other  in  an  undying  series.  But  the  action 
of  Love  and  Strife  was  not  purposive.  Like  the  Air,  Earth, 
Fire,  and  Water,  they  too  were  spatial  and  corjjoreal,  and 
yet  aUve,  endowed  A^ith  perceptive  and  cognitive  power. 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  explained  things  somewhat 
clitfcrentK.  Instead  of  the  four  '  roots  '  of  Empedocles,  he 
postulated  the  existence  of  an  inHnite  number  of  iiifinitely 
divisible  seeds.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  seeds  as  there 
arc  kinds  of  sensible  objects,  and  each  of  them  contains 
within  it  a  portion  of  every  other  kind  of  seed  ;  but  each  is 
that  kind  of  which  it  contains  most.  The  necessary  motion 
again  was  oJ)tained  not  from  Love  and  Strife,  but  from 
mind  (vovs),  which  stepped  in  to  communicate  the  original 
rotatory  movement  out  oi  whicli  the  whole  present  cosmos 
has  developed.  Mind  is  omniscient,  almighty,  infinite,  and 
self-determined.  Yet  it  is  not  incorporeal,  for  there  is 
a  greater  and  a  lesser  in  it,  and  it  is  the  lliiunest  of  all  things 
and  the  purest.  It  is  evident  that  to  .:\naxagoras  tlic  origin 
of  things  could  not  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  hypo- 
tlusls  of  the  operation  of  mind.  But  it  seems  that  he  is 
tliinking  of  some  sort  of  *  mind-stuff,'  as  it  were,  rather 
than  of  a  transcendent  personahty  such  as  monotheism 
implies. 

Leucippus  and  Democritus,  on  the  other  h^md,  found  it 
«iuite  unnecessary  to  assume  the  intervention  of  mind.  The 
atoms  of  Leucippus  were  all  exactly  alike  in  substance  and 
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all  indivisible.  The  multiplicity  of  different  sensible  objects 
was  accounted  for  by  the  differing  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  atoms.  These  atoms  are,  and  always  have  been,  in 
motion  of  themselves.  Some  of  them  collided,  became 
entangled  witli  each  other,  and  formed  a  vortex  ;  and  from 
this  the  world,  including  the  phenomena  of  mind,   has 

resulted. 

If  we  may  trust  Xenophon's  Mtmorabilia,  Socrates  found 
the  world  full  of  what  was  evidently  intended  to  minister 
to  human  well-being.  From  these  evidences  of  design  he 
drew  the  monotheistic  conclusion  that  there  is  one  omni- 
present, onmiscient,  and  benevolent  Being  who  is  the 
author  and  source  of  all  that  is.  Here  at  last  we  reach  the 
goal  of  a  clear-cut  thoroughgoing  monotheism  ;  and  though 
it  was  denied  by  Democritus,  it  reappears  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. Plato  regarded  the  created  world  as  an  organic 
unit>.  the  parts  of  which  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.i  There  are,  he  says,  two  things  which  lead  men  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  gods.  *  One  is  the  argunienti 
about  the  soul,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  is 
the  eldest  and  most  divine  of  all  things,  to  which  motion 
attaining  generations  gives  perpetual  existence  ;  the  other 
was  an  argument  from  the  order  of  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
and  of  all  things  under  the  dominion  of  the  mind  which 
ordered  the  universe.'  *  In  the  Aristotelian  system  there  is 
one  spiritual,  transcendent,  and  self-conscious  Being,  the 
pure  Form,  who  is  the  Final  Cause  of  all  generation  and 
change.  To  return  to  a  simile  used  before,  it  is  not  enough 
to  think  of  the  piano  as  alive  and  as  moving  itself  ;  it  now 
appears  to  have  a  Maker,  a  Creator,  who  ordered  and  planned 
it  thus.  Mind  is  not  mere  '  mind-stuff '  like  other  sub- 
stances with  which  our  senses  meet;  it  is  not  merely 
immanent  in  the  world  ;  it  is  transcendent,  self-conscious 
the  ultimate  ground  and  cau.se  of  all  existence. 

At  its  earliest  inception,  philosophical  study  appeared  to 
involve  the  denial  of  all  that  could  be  called  '  ChhI  '.  But 
Plato  explains  that  this  was  due  to  inaccurate  obiiervatiou 
and  thinking,  and  was  not  the  tnie  conclusion. 

■  Law9,  X  003  ff.  '  Lawt,  xii  906,  tr.  JowutU 
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'  If  a  man  look  upon  the  world,'  he  tells  us,  '  not  lightly 
or  ignorantly,  there  was  never  any  one  so  godless  who  did 
not  experience  an  effect  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  many 
i  magine .  For  they  think  that  those  who  handle  these  matters 
by  the  help  of  astronomy  and  the  accompanying  arts  of 
demonstration,  may  become  godless,  because  they  see,  as 
far  as  they  can  see,  things  happening  by  necessity  and  not 
by  an  intelligent  will  accomplishing  good.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  Just  the  opposite,  as  1  said,  of  the  opinion  which 
once  prevailed  among  men,  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  without 
soul.  Even  in  those  days  men  wondered  about  them  and 
that  which  is  now  ascertained  was  then  conjectured  by  some 
who  had  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  them — that  if  they  had 
been  things  without  soul,  and  had  no  mind,  they  could  never 
have  moved  with  numerical  exactness  so  wonderful ;  and 
even  at  that  time  some  ventured  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  mind  was  the  orderer  of  the  universe.  But  these  same 
persons  again  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  younger  and  not  older  than  the  body,  once 
more  overturned  the  world,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  them- 
selves, for  the  bodies  which  they  saw  moving  in  heaven  all 
appeared  to  be  full  of  stones  and  earth  and  many  other 
lifeless  substances,  and  to  these  they  assigned  the  causes 
of  all  things.  Such  studies  gave  rise  to  much  atheism  and 
perplexity,  and  the  poets  took  occasion  to  be  abusive.'  * 

The  whole  process  of  thought  is  due  to  a  changed  concep- 
tion of  causation.  It  is  assumed  throughout  that  events  are 
to  be  accounted  for  '  naturally ',  i.  e.  that  they  are  instances 
of  the  working  of  impersonal  causes,  not  manifestations  of 
mental  events  even  then  transpiring  within  the  conscious- 
ness of  some  unseen  being.  At  the  beginning  of  the  process 
they  are  regarded  as  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
primary  living  substance  ;  in  the  end  they  are  referred  again 
to  mind  ;  not,  however,  as  the  immediate  results  of  varying 
mind  states,  but  as  being  the  product  of  a  long  process 
of  natural  causation,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  traced 
ultimately  to  a  single  spiritual  source. 

This  change  in  the  conception  of  causation  first  robbed 
polytheism  of  its  cogency  by  making  it  cease  to  be  an 
intellectual  necessity,  and  then  made  it  an  intellectual 
impo.ssibiUty  by  showing  that  it  was  hopelessly  at  variance 
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with  the  facts.  Thus  polytht>ism  and  monotheism  changed 
places.  The  latter  became,  for  all  thoughtful  minds,  the 
only  possible  form  of  religious  belief,  while  the  former  was 
relegated  to  that  limbo  of  unrealities  which  now  contains 
the  centaur,  the  mermaid,  &c.,  and  which,  in  the  flourish- 
ing days  of  the  old  religion,  used  to  contain  the  idea  of 
monotheism.* 

The  long  process,  then,  by  which  Greek  monotheism  was 
finally  reached  was  essentially  one  of  observation  and 
reflection.  It  was  arrived  at  under  the  impulse  to  think 
things  out  logically  and  accurately  with  the  help  of  a  growing 
knowledge  of  natural  fact.  The  theories  of  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes  may  appear  to  us  to  be  but  the 
wildest  and  crudest  guesses,  but  they  are  very  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  earlier  polytheism.  These  men  were  like 
carpenters  trj'ing  to  build  a  house  without  tools.  The 
conditions  and  processes  of  logical  thought  had  not  yet  been 
clearly  discerned  ;  and  the  conceptions  by  means  of  which 
fruitful  discussions  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics  can  be 
carried  on  had  not  yet  been  defined.  But  as  these  wants 
were  supplied,  thought  rose  to  a  more  adequate  explanation 
of  things,  and  we  get  the  monotheism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  testimony  of  Aristotle  to  this  eflfect  is  worth  quoting. 
Speaking  of  the  earliest  philosophers  who  der.i'd  the 
universe  from  a  single  primary  .self-moved  substance,  he 
says  : 

'  When  these  men  and  the  principles  of  this  kind  had  had 
their  day,  as  the  latter  were  f  ^imd  inadequate  to  generate 
the  nature  of  things,  men  were  again  forced  by  the  truth 
itself,  as  we  said,  to  inquire  into  the  next  kind  of  cause. 
For  surely  it  is  not  likely  either  that  fire  or  earth  or  any 
such  element  should  be  the  reason  A'hy  things  manifest 
goodness  and  beauty  both  in  their  being  and  in  their  coming 
to  be,  or  that  those  thinkers  should  have  supposed  it  was  ; 
nor  again  could  it  be  right  to  ascribe  .so  great  a  matter  to 
spontaneity  and  luck.  When  one  man  said,  then,  that 
reason  was  present — as  in  animals,  so  throughout  nature — 
as  the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  all  its  order,  he  seemed  like 
a  sober  man  in  contrast  with  the  random  talk  of  his  pre- 

'  See  above,  |>.  8. 
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decessors.  Wc  know  that  Anaxagoras  certainly  adopt€<I 
these  views,  but  Hermotimus  of  Clazoinenae  is  credited  with 
expressing  them  earlier.'* 

The  traditional  polytheism  succunibetl  to  the  onset  of  the 
new  conception  of  nature  long  before  philosophical  reflection 
gave  birth  to  the  monotheistic  interpretation  of  existence. 
Not  that  polytheism  and  monotheism  belong  to  two  different 
ages  .'arly  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening 
time-gap  ;  nor  did  the  phij  >sophers,  with  the  exception  of 
Xenophanes,  directly  attack  the  gods  of  the  popular  religion. 
Many  of  them,  as  Plato  for  instance,  continued  to  speak  of 
'  gotb  '  ;  but  where  this  is  not  a  mere  concession  to  popular 
usage,  the  beings  spoken  of  as  '  gods  '  are  entirely  subordinate 
spirits,  who  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  cosmic 
development  of  things  and  little  or  no  power  over  man  and 
his  destiny.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  world  is  explained 
without  any  reference  to  the  work  of  these  beings.  Hence, 
if  the  philosophers  speak  of  '  gods  ',  they  mean  something 
quite  different  from  the  polytheistic  deities  of  mythology.* 
Moreover,  all  minds  did  not  come  under  the  influence  of 
philosophy  a.t  one  and  the  same  time.  The  leaven  of  the 
new  ideas  worked  its  way  through  society  very  slowly.  And 
the  lower  strata  were  still  untouched  long  after  the  best 
minds  had  come  under  its  influence.  The  condemnation  of 
Socrates  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
'  c.  the  mass  of  the  Athenians  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
.'cept  the  new  views  ;  and  even  among  the  upper  classes 
li-ere  were  conservatives  like  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  and 
Xicias,  who  refased  to  part  with  the  old. 
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Before  pa.ssing  to  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  let  us 
observe  what  a  revolution  in  religious  life  this  new  mono- 
theism involved  for  every  mind  which  accepted  it.  What 
I'lato  and  Ari.-;totle  taught  was  not  a  religion,  but  a  philo- 
sophy ;    and  thi    Idea  of  the  Grood,  the  First  Cause,  was 

'  AriHtotle,  Mft.  i  3  ;  984  b,  tr.  Ross. 
'  Cf.  Fairbanks,  Oreek  Rfliqion,  pp.  325-32 
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not  necessarily  an  object  of  worship,  and  so  not  necessarily 
'  Oo<l '.  But  the  religious  nature  of  man  continued  as  in> 
8ist>ent  in  its  demands  as  before,  and  so  long  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  Reality  was  not  believed  to  be  material,  there 
was  always  a  possibility  of  taking  up  a  religious  attitude 
towards  it.  Hence  one  may  speak  of  the  new  God  as  opposed 
to  the  old  gods.  The  change  from  one  to  the  other  involved 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  religious  life  of  man. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  old  gods  stood  in  the  strangest  kind 
of  contrast  to  the  new  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  all  the 
traditional  outward  forms  of  polytheism  were  bound  to  lose 
their  original  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  old  polytheism  could  make  but 
0  poor  appeal  to  the  intellect,  it  excelled  in  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gave  to  the  religious  instinct.  It  supplied  its 
devotees  with  the  certain  and  assured  presence  of  a  number 
of  beings  who  were  readily  accessible  to  human  entreaty, 
and  who  watched  the  course  of  human  affairs  with  a  close 
and  interested  scrutiny.  The  existence  of  these  beings  was 
a.isumed  without  hesitation  and  without  question.  It 
appeared  a  self-evident  fact.  But  Plato  and  Aristotle 
discovered  the  monotheistic  God  after  a  lengthy  process  of 
discussion  and  inquiry.  His  existence  was  very  far  from 
being  self-evident.  The  reasoning  on  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  depended  was  not  easy  to  follow  ;  it  might  be 
fallacious  ;  and  many,  like  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  were 
ready  to  say  that  it  wa«  so.  The  old  gods  appeared  to  be 
founded  on  the  rock  of  self-evident  fact  ;  the  new  God's 
exi.stence  appeared  to  be  open  to  question. 

And  again,  even  if  one  agreed  that  He  exists,  there  wns 
still  a  further  query  which  the  reli(;i()us-minded  man  had 
to  face,  fan  one  i»o  sure  that  He  takes  an\  interest  in  His 
creation  in  it-  prccnt  evil  condition  ?  It  was  not  to  lie 
exjjected  that  He  should  be  as  interestc<l  in  human  beings  as 
they  are  in  Him  ;  but  could  it  be  supposed  that  He  <  ired 
more  for  th-m  than  for  any  <AheT  part  of  creation  ?  What 
a  distance  separated  the  old  deities  from  the  Pure  Form, 
the  First  Cause,  the  Idea  of  the  Good  !  The  old  gods,  to 
return  once  more  to  a  simile  used  before,  sat  at  the  keyboard 
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of  nature,  in  a  higher  place  no  doubt,  but  still  side  by  side 
with  men  ;  and  since  they  were  supposed  to  experience 
the  whole  vivid  range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  which 
was  common  to  man,  they  were  influenced  to  strike  the 
notes  now  in  this  way  and  now  in  that  by  their  varying 
moods  and  feeUngs  just  as  though  they  were  men.  The 
motives  of  these  gods  were  the  same  in  kind  with  those 
of  men,  for  their  minds  were  built  after  the  fashion  of  man. 
Ifence  there  was  a  certain  intimate  comradeship  and  con- 
fidence between  the  polytheist  and  his  gods,  the  result  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  understanding. 

But  how  different  was  the  new  God  of  monotheism  !  and 
and  how  great  the  gulf  fixed  between  Hini  and  mankind  ! 
Man  does  not  si*  at  the  keyboard  beside  Him  ;  man  is  much 
more  truly  a  very  minute  part  of  the  creation,  at  once  the 
|)r()duct  of  the  cosmic  process  and  at  the  same  time  limited 
and  governed  by  it.  His  power  over  nature  shrinks  almost 
lo  nothing  ;  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  forces  resident  in  nature  and  turn  then,  to  his  own 
purposes  ;  and  his  intellect  is  lost  in  the  bewildering  effort 
to  understand  it  al'. 

And  again,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  assume  with  a  light 
heart  that  God  experiences  the  same  range  of  mental  states 
man.     Obviously,  He  is  not  swayed  by  pa-sing  whims 
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and  fancies  :  His  mental  life  is  almost  inscrutable  ;  for  He 
has  screened  His  thoughts  and  purposes  behind  the  veil  of 
the  impersonal  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  And  as  tliese 
laws  and  forces  are  unchanging,  so  too  His  thoughts  and 
purposes  are  unchanging.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  ascribe 
to  Him  an  outward  form  comparable  to  that  of  men  ;  nay 
more,  i*  is  very  questionable  whether  there  are  any  mental 
faculties  in  man  which  can  penetrate  into  the  mysterious 
solitudes  of  His  consciou-sness.  That  mutual  sympatliy  and 
understanding  which  the  old  religion  supplied  so  well  was 
strangely  absent  from  the  new.  Intercourse  with  the  Idea 
of  the  Goml  wa«  largely  a  matter  of  intellectual  contempla- 
tion ;  and,  if  possible  at  all,  it  was  only  for  those  few  pure 
spirits  who  climbed  the  stoep  ascent  of  learning. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  old  gods  and  the  new  God 
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wu:.  tiowlKTi-  more  iioinlod  than  in  n-giml  to  nioml  loiuliut 
an.l  cl.aracter.    8in(  c  tho  gods  nhari-d  the  same  mental  life  m 
man.  the  average  god  was  no  better  and  not  nmch  worse 
tlian  the  average  man  ;  n«  there  were  no  absolutely  upright 
men,  HO  there  were  no  abHoIutely  upright  gods.     But  lu.w 
utterly  absurd  it  wan  to  think  of  aseribing  human  paa^ions, 
wciiknt sses,  and  ^ins  to  the  First  C'ausi.,  the  J»ure  Ff)rm  ' 
He  IN  pei-feet  Beauty  and  perfeet  Coodn^s^.     For  tliis  reason 
among  otliers  it  was  imj^sKihle  tu  identify  even  the  greatest 
of  the  old  deities  with  the  one  (iod.     The  |KTsonal  history 
of  each  one  ot  them  was  to.)  well  known.    The  name  Zeus 
might  continue  to  be  used  poetically,  but  every  thinker 
knew  tiiat  tins  implied  no  real  continuity  with  the  Zeus 
of  ancient  mythology  but  was  an  entin  ly  new  bi-ginning. 

Thus  the  great  advancetomonotheism  triumphed  by  thecom- 
plete  extermination  of  the  old  gods,  not  one  of  whom  survived. 
The  religious  life  of  man  had  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  transplanted  to  a  new  soil  ;    it  had  to  learn  to  cling 
to  somethuig  very  different  from  the  polytheistic  hot-bed 
in  which  It  had  Hourished  so  long.     Had  not  the  religious 
cravmg  or  instinct  been  so  strong  in  man.  and  esjxeially  in 
such  leaders  of  thought  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  religion  itself 
might  have  suffered  extinction.     In  the  .souls  of  some  no 
doubt  It  did  cease,  but  the  ineradicable  proin-nsities  of  human 
nature  could  not  be  denied  entirely.   At  first .  some  conformed 
outwardly  to  the  state  religi„ii  and  used  language  which 
appeared  t<.  <  .)untenance  belief  in  the  existeiur  of  one  or 
•>H,ie  of   the  ..Id  deities.     Then  phil.).so,,hv  took  t..  itself 
a    religious   colouring    in    Neo-Pythag.manisn.    and    Ne.,- 
l'lat.jnisin.  or  it   aMi.d   it.self  with   the  definite  system  of 
religious    monotheism    supplie.l    by    Judaism,    an'  «ll,a„.e 
consummated  by  Phil.,  Judaeus  at  Alexandria  at  the  begin- 
ning of   the  first  century  of  our  era.      Finally,   the  philo- 
sophical  monotheism,  welcomed  by  such  men  as  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  found  a  congenial  home  in  that 
monotheistic  system  of  ivligi.m  which  elaime.l  to  b..  the 
rightful    heir  of   ancient    Judaism,    the   religion   of  Jesus 
(  hrist.     ('hnstianity  supplied  that  which  was  lacking  to 
philosophical  monotheism,    it  offered  a  system  of  outward 
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ohwrvancc'K,  a  merciful  and  loving  CJod,  ami  iv<Huml  iiu'aiw 
t.l  accfHH  to  Him  ;  and  wlu-n  it  claimed  to  hrvve  iM-tn  revcalnl 
1  J  by  God  Himsilf  an  an  authoritative  mea:     '^{  salvati<m,  it 

ct)uld  iK)int  to  its  ancient  Kriptun'w  and  show  tliat  it  took 
iti*  origin  in  rciiioti-  uge«  quite  apart  from  and  long  before 
the  first  InginningH  of  (Jreek  philosophy.  And  the  claim 
could  not  Ik>  d«nied.  The  Christian  system,  as  the  imme- 
diate revelation  •»f  that  one  Almighty  Person  of  \vh()se 
ixistenee  philosophers  had  found  the  world  to  Im-  eloquent, 
became  the  predominant  partner.  The  alliance  once  formed 
was  long  in  manifesting  any  rift.  All  through  the  scholastic 
age,  philosophy  continued  as  the  handmaid  of  Christian 
theology,  until  it  once  in-re  began  an  independent  career 
with  the  rise  of  modern  philosophy.  But  this  has  taken  us 
tar  from  the  proper  coi    se. 

Th<    new   mcmotheisin   involv, d   a  revolut 
attitude  towards  the  cxt«mals  of  religion  as  well 
the  object  of  worship.    Not  that  the  philosophei 
very  first  refused  t«)  conform  to  any  of  the  tradi         •    r-.  .  ;- 
tice-  of  iK)lylheism  ;   Socrates  taught  that  men  should  each 
conform  to  the  religion  of  his  city  or  state  ;   but.  if  the  old 
forms  were  followed,  it  was  with  a  totally  diHerent  meaning.' 
I'ndcr  the  old  system  it  was  believtil  that  each  god  revealed 
through  his  priests  or  prophets  the  mode  in  which  he  wished 
to  be  served,  and  thus  the  i  orreet  iKrforniance  of  the  ritual 
was  a  matter  of  the  higlu-t  moment.     Moreover,  as  each 
nation  had  its  own  god  or  sot  of  gods,  the  worship  offered 
in  the  various  temples  wa-  dividetl  between  a  very  large 
number  of  divine  jiersons  each  of  whom  was  distinct  from 
the  others.     U,  then,  the  monotlu  .  t  joined  in  this  worship 
at  all,  he  must  have  done  so  with  the  consciou-xness  that  to 
him  it  was  something  very  ditTerent  from  what  it  was  to 
his  contemporaries.    Whatever  temple  ho  entered,  he  knew 
he  was  everywhere  worshipping  one  and  the  same  (Jod  ;  and 
whatever  ritual  he  followed,  he  was  always  doing  what  was 
prescribed  by  hunian  and  not  by  divme  ordinance.    Since 
the  one  Cod  had  not  revealed  Himself  in     .nnexion  with 
any  one  of  them,  all  outward  systems  of  religion  are  e»iually 
'  Cf.  Adam,  Heligioiu  Tiachtrg  uJOn'ei,  p.  351. 
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authontative  or  equally  devoid  of  divine  Hanction.  according 
a«  one  chooses  to  look  at  them  ;  no  one  of  them  can  claim 
any  advantage  over  the  other  in  this  respect.    .\nd  so.  with 
the  new  God,  there  came  in  a  universalism  and  a  toleration  in 
religious  conformity  which  was  almost  modem  in  its  breadth, 
nut  the  philosophical  monotheist  was  forced  to  bo  even 
deeper  than  this.    It  was  questionable  whether  ritual  and 
sacrifice  were  in  any  sense  essential  to  the  Deity,  and 
>vhether  they  were  not  merely  empty  pretences  which  only 
served  to  obscure  the  truth.  Since  He  is  either  transcendent 
or  immanent,  either  outside  and  above  all  that  is  or  within 
It  as  the  ground  of  its  existenc(^if  indeed  He  is  not  both 
at  onccv-it  follows  that  He  cannot  be  thought  of  as  dwelling 
m    emples  made  with  hai.ds,  or  as  drinking  the  blood  of 
bmls  and  of  goats.    Sacrifice,  ritual,  temples,  and  all  the 
rcl  gious  proceedings  and  paraphernalia  of  the  past,  wore 
not  in  any  sense  wrong,  but  were  simply  beside  the  mark, 
in  .o  far  a»  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  serving  Him  at  all. 
It  could  only  be  by  discovering  wha.  is  man  s  place  in  His 
general  scheme  of  things  and  by  fulfilling  it.  by  jSaying  ones 
part    n  life  as  a  man  manfully.    His  will  was  not  revealed 
Jl.rectly,  but  mediated  through  nature,  and  onlv  by  fulfilling 
»u«  propc-r  function  i„  nature_in  other  woids  by  morll 
conduct-can    man   serve   God.     The  outward   corporate 
nmnift^tations  of  religion  ceased  to  have  the  same  value 
and  meaning  ;    for  many  minds  morality  was  religion  and 
b^^came  the  whole  duty  of  man  and  the  wiiole  sc-rvicf  of  (iod 
Ihe  ancient  system  of  sacrifices  «n<l  ritual  continued  for 

t7  <''^  ""^'^lueated  masse.,  and  was  acquic-sced  in 
by  those  who  knew  better  as  a  sound  p<.liey  fur  the  state. 
Ilulosopby  was  not  religion,  and  the  new  monotheism 
brought  no  sc.t  of  externals  with  it  ;  but  when  it  came  i^ 
contact  with  Judaism,  and  still  mon-  when  it  came  in  con" 
tact  ^.ith  C  hnsf. unity,  theoutwanl  observances  of  these  two 
religions  were,  acceptc^d  as  essential  and  authoritative  by 
many  philosophical  min,l>,  bc-causc-  it  was  Ik'UcvcI  that  the 

andu'r  r\.''"'  '""'  ""•'•'^'''  """^^^'^  •"  — -"  with 
and  through  these  very  externals. 


CHAPTER  II 

YAHVVEH,  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  SEMITIC 
DEITY 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  emerges  into  the  'iglit  of  day 
with  Moses.  In  the  absence  of  records  contemporary  with 
Moses  it  is  im[)ossible  to  speak  with  ceuainty  on  the 
details  of  his  life  and  work  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  unanimous  traditions  of  the  nation  could  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  leader  and  the  main 
outline  of  his  place  in  history.  The  work  of  Moses  stands  for 
three  things — the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  formation  of 
a  covenant-bond  between  Yahweh  and  the  several  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Hebrews,  and  thirdly,  the  consequent  union  of 
these  tribes  into  one  religious  organization,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  a  single  nation. 

Yahweh  was  known  as  a  god  who  had  his  seat  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Judges,  v  4,  5  ;  ef.  Exod.  v  3;  viii  27)  and  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  by  other  tribes  besides  the  Israelites  ; 
at  least,  Jethro,  who  is  described  as  the  priest  of 
Midian,  invited  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Irjrael  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  sacrificial  meal  in  honour  of  Yahweh 
(Kxml.  xviii  1,  12)  ;  and  some  of  the  Kenites  joined  with 
the  Israelites  under  the  confederation  of  Yahweh  (.Judges 
i  l(i).  In  what  relation  the  Israelites  had  stood  to  Yahweh 
before  tiie  Exodus  it  is  dilhcult  to  say — jmssibly  the  name 
stood  for  the  local  deity  of  Sinai,  whom  Inany  of  the  desert 
trilH's  worshipped  when  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  name  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Hebn'ws 
iK'fore  the  Exmlus,  for  one  may  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  listenetl  to  a  message  from  a  G(xi  of  whom  they  iuul 
never  heard  before.  Moses  brought  <o  tlie  afflicted  Israelites 
in  Egypt  the  message  that  Yahweh  was  both  willing  and 
able  to  help  them  :  and  trusting  in  Him  they  suceii'ded 
under  Moses'  leadership  in  making  their  way  to  Sinai.    Here 
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a  soltiiin  oovtniint,  the  memory  of  wliioh  never  died  out  in 
Israel,  was  entered  into  between  the  refugceH  and  the  (Jo<l 
hy  whose  assistance  they  had  escaped.  The  two  contracting 
parties  became  rehvted  to  each  other  as  Hod  and  people. 

This  event  was  of  tlie  most  profound  significance.    In  the 
lirst  place,  by  pledging  themselvea  to  the  worship  of  a  single 
Deity,  the  allied  but  divided  tribes  were  consolidated  into 
a  single  nation.    In  the  common  worship  of  Vahweh,  Israel 
lound    its   self-consciousness   as   a   nation  :     for   in    those 
days  the  essence  of  nationh(KKl  eonsi.^te«l  in  being  organized 
togt'ther  for  the  worship  of  a  coinmoii  god  or  gods.     From 
this   time   forth    Vahw«h   remained    the  national   (JchI   of 
Israel  ;    for  though  individual  Israelites  often  worshipja'd 
other  g(Mls  as  well  as  Yahweh,  and  though  the  cult  of  other 
deities  was  at  times  undertaken  in  .b-rusa!em  by  the  leaders 
and  official  heads  of  tin  nation,  yet  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
was  never  forsaken  entirely,  nnr  was  any  other  go<l  ever 
put  in  that  relation  to  Israel  in  which  Vahweh  had  stood 
sin.c  the  (lays  of  Sinai.    Vahweh  n-maiiied  tl.-  (iodof  Israel, 
and  l>r  ul  the  people  ol  Vahweh.     This  relatn.nsliip  of  Cod 
and  iKople  implie<l  that  Israel  v\a>  bound  to  otfer  worship 
to  ^ah\s(li.  and  to  keep  Hi>  law  or  Tt.rah.  i.c    instructions 
ivccived  fnuii  tl'i-  nligiou.-  leaders  uf  the  natuin  as  to  the 
\\i\    in   which    N.iliwch    xulled   to   In    xrved  ;     aiui,   on   t  he 
i-tlicr  hand,   ^■ahweh   wa.-   bound  to  piMi.ci   iMael  against 
;tll  (  neiiu.  -  .\ui\  {,,  bl,--  them  with  His  favour. 

.Now    till-      uu<|-jM-,,p|,-      relalK.n.    a>    it    may    be   .■alle«l, 

«itli    ifs    iiiutuai   obligati(tns.    wa>    by   no   means    uniijue. 

It  was  the  way  in  which,  aeconling  i>,  the  common  Semitic 

ii'ilioii     divine   and    human    beings    were    related    to   each 

"ther.     Kai  li  nation  had  its  ..wii  gcnl.  or  set  ol  gods  :    and 

to  each  gn«|.  ot   Het  of  gods,  'here  corre.spojided  a   ^wople. 

111.'  g.irl.   ^u■v^'  as  distinct    ft<im   lach   other  as   were   the 

nations    and  a  nation  eoidd  not  ehaiige  its  giuls  any  niort; 

than  it   could  change  its  own  i(h-ntity  (rf.  .I.r.  ii    ]'(»,    II). 

No  gods  w,.|c  iliought  of  as  having  an  c-.pial  interest  in  all 

wten  alike,  or  a     occupying  the  same  relation  towanls  all 

alike.      Kacli  ;,'od  oi   sd  of  j^ikIs  was  p.  lated  to  ouf  spt  cial 

irroup  (»f  men  and  to  th.iii  ah)n<  .    m  s,,  far  as  h,.  M.M.d  in 
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liny  nIalioH  to  others,  it  was  throu^li  thtir  nlutioiis  with 
liis  iH'(>|»li'  ;  their  enemies  were  his  enemies,  thiir  allies 
were  his  friends. 

•  In  the  East  eaeh  people  hml  its  own  partieuhir  god. 
Tiie  go«l  and  the  jH'ople  were  eorrelative  ideas  ;  that  whieh 
j;ave  the  in<lividuHls  of  a  nation  unity,  and  made  tluni 
a  jH-ople  was  the  unity  of  its  h»kI  ;  as.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  whieh  gave  a  j^od  presti>{e  was  the  strenjith  and 
viett)rious  career  of  his  |H'ople.  The  self-eonseiousn«>s  of 
the  nation  and  its  religion  reaeted  on  one  another,  and  n>se 
and  fell  sinudtaneously.' 

In  so  far,  then  as  eoneerns  the  "  jj(Hl-|K-ople  "  relation  Int  ween 
Israel  and  Vahweh.  what  took  place  at  Sinai  was  this  :  there 
lanu'  into  existence  a  new  social  and  religious  organization 
cndiracing  a  (i(Hl  and  His  jK'ople  after  the  common  Sc  iiitic 
pattern. 

One  jM)int.   however    recjuiivs  further  attenti«)n.     Other 
Semitic    jK-oples    helieved    that    the    g<id-|H'ople    relation, 
which  suhsistetl   between  them  and   their  gods,   rested  on 
>iime  fact  of  physical  generation  :    their  go<l  had  begotten 
Ihcni  as  his  children,  or  else  it  was  ba^ed  upon  some  primeval 
conditicm  of  things  whieh  was  not  defined.     Hut  the  g«Kl- 
pcoplc   relation    iHtween    Israel   anti    Vahweh    rested    upon 
a  detinite  covenant  — a  covenant  to\vard>  the  luniiation  ol 
which  Vahweh  had  taken  the  Hr>t  step>       lie  had  Miught 
I  hem  in  their  allliction  in  Kgypt.  and  had  in  nuny  brought 
them  to  Sinai      .\nd  here,  at  thi.>.  monunt  rcmeiiibcred  by 
every  one.  a  voluntary  iigreemcnt  was  »>nti-re«l  into.     In  this, 
thill,  tlu'  religion  of  iMael  ap|Kars  to  be  ditferentiate.l  from 
iitlKi  Scmitii    religion-      1^  it   possible  that  in  tin.*  fact  we 
iiavi    the  i  xpianatioii  ol    the  other  n'limrkabie  di>tinction 
ol  the  Hebrews,  that  they  bclieveil  tluir  (iod  to  be  tin-  one 
and  onl.v    (i<Kl  and  of  a   righteou-  moral  character  '.'     To 
ili.scuss  this  p<»int  here  would  \n-  to  inv«rt  the  pro|Hr  order  of 
tilings.    One  must  lir.«t  gathei  aii  tiie  relevant  fact>  together 

and    make   a   eolllplete    i.  \  lew    ol    the  evidence. 

.\.  11.  |)uvuU)ii  III  Exi»K>ilur.  ^-.  ..imI  >.  ih«.  VIII  JaT  f.  ;  if.  <  '•.  A.  .^liiitli. 
I^n.iih  ../  Uri,  y. -I'AUx.  ;  cf.  nlw  W  I!  Simth.  It-lnji",,  of  lit.  S.m.hji. 
\>\<    2U  ;tll,  Hint  llurliMi,  Study  ••{  S,,„il>-  frujiui',  |..  >'! 
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But  it  may  be  ohKcntd  hif*  rfaat  the  nfcaot  thk-  covenant 
<li«l  not  destroy  the  -.euHe  ot  the  reality  of  the  god-people 
relation  eith*  r  in  the  minds  «i4  the  jwople  or  ia  those  of  the 
prophets,     ho  tar  from  weakeninK  the  j^ense  nf  the  l)ond 
between  Vahweh  and  Israel,  the  remembrance  of  the  loving- 
kiiidiii-ss   liispliiyt.i   at    the   Exodus  a»«  in    the  covenant 
seems  to  have  maKJe   Vahweh  appear  wore  t-iosi'ly  unit4*d 
to  t-rael  than  ever.    At  l<»aHt.  wIhu  tin  pro[»ht-ts  ret^all  the 
•  ovenant  it  is  not  to  say.     I  chose  y«>u  at  Siuai  and  tberefon 
I   can    now   east    you   away  eomplewh   asKt  fi»r«-ver';  but. 
rather,     in  love  and  pity  I  rielivered  you  tn)ra  the  Flg^'ptian 
Iwrndage   and  ehos«>  you  for  my  own  ;   how   base,  then-  is 
your  ingratitude  in  mti  observiiis:  the  eovenant  and  the  i«w 
of  your  (Jod  I  '  or  again.   '  I   n'-wiemlK'r  the  covenant  at 
Sinai,  and  therefore,  th<wigh  1  p«^t»h  you,  yet  1  >r  my  own 
name's  sake  I  will  not  make  a  full  end,  but  will,  wfeen  j'ou 
are  thoroughly  ptirged.  reston*  \t»u  and  bless  yoa  ui  the 
>iglit  of  ail  men.'     This  |>eeuliarity  of  th*    covenaaj   mav 
liave  nuide  it  ai»|K'ar  easier  for  Yahweh  r<    wmish  fceaei  tor 
what   the    projihets  regardi>d   as  dif»oln-u»»iii«'.   yet   s*»   iar 
was    it    from    suggesting    tlutt    Vahweh    -wttkl    cast    awav 
Israel  for  another  nice,  tfiat  it  wah  to  them  tse  very  reawasi 
why  Vahweh  had  not  utterly  destn>yed  Israel  awd  tiie  vein- 
ground  <»f  their  eternal  coniidenee  that  what  Vahweh  had 
iM'guii  in  Israel  H^-  surely  would  ae«ompli«+h.' 

.Mo.s«s,  then,  laid  the  foundatiwj  of  tlu   uation  and  ol  the 

religion  of  Israi-l.     Indoubtelly  he  impi>He<l  upon  the  new 

confederation  that  they  should  w..r.ship  Vahweh  and  \ahweh 

alone.    Hut  did  he  yo  further  than  this  and  deny  the  e.\i.stence 

of  any  other  god  1'     The  c(,mmaiid  (hat  a  man  siiould  have 

luif  one  wife  does  not  imply  tliat  there  are  no  other  wonu  ii 

to  Ik'  married  ;    no  more  does  the  command  to   Isra.l  t<» 

worship  no  other  god  but  Vahweh  imply  that  there  are  no 

other  divine  beings   to    Ik-  worshipjK'd.      Did  Mo.ses,  then, 

proclaim  that  there  i>  but  on«-  (Jod  and  that  He  is  righteous, 

a-  the  pn.phets  in  later  days  taught  ?    \ow  in  answer  to  this 

«|ucsti«)n  if  is  >af«'  to  siiy  (hat  if  there  had  Inen  m»  jtrojdiets 

in  i.-,rael,  and  no  one  imbued  with  their  princij»les,  if  the 

'  Ll.  U-K.w,  Llidptc'i  Vll. 
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liistory  of  Israel  had  l)pcn  cut  off  short  at  the  U'Rinning  of 
the  monarchy,  and  ail  the  literature  of  a  later  date  than  the 
.ludKeH  had  never  been  written,  one  eould  not  answer  these 
(,iiesti(»ns  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  light  of  what  happened 
from  the  ninth  and  eighth  century  onwards,  we  may  l)e 
justified  in  assigning  such  ])rinciples  to  Moses  ;  hut  it  is  an 
inference  from  later  records  and  events.  The  consideration 
„f  this  (,uesti«.n,  then,  must  also  Ik-  left  over  until  one  has 
ohtained  a  wider  view  of  the  facts. 


11 

From  across  the  Jordan  the  Israelites  h»oked  over  at  the 
ranaanites  in  possession  of  the  Promised  I^nd.  These 
Caiiaaiiites  had  once  hwn  nomads  like  themselves,  hut  weiv 
now  settled  d.  wn  as  farmers  on  the  rich  plains  of  Palestine 
enjoying  the  fruits  i»f  a  nn»re  advanced  stage  (»f  civilization. 
Thev  had  chariots  of  mm  for  use  in  battle  and  their  towns 
wen-  i>rote(ted  Hy  wifcHs.  These  proved  tormidable  <.bstacles 
to  the  chadrMn  of  Israel,  who  had  t(»  Ih>  content  at  first 
with  a  pweanious  f».oting  upon  the  less  productive  lands  on 
tiie  uiU-«.»ps.'  The  ( 'anaanites  were  not  exterminated  at  one 
hl.*w  as  tshelttter  narratives  of  Joshua  represent.  The  struggle 
iitH«?d  m*  doubt  for  generations,  until  tinally  the  two  p«  oples 
.ertknl  d«.wn  side  by  side  and  gradually,  by  intercours,-  and 
intermarruige,  became  assimilate*!  into  one. 

This  Canaanitish  element  was  resp«insible  for  much  in 
Israels  histor>'.    The  Canaanilo.  had  no  one  natitmal  deity 
but  worshipiH'd  ln.;il  agricultural  god>  (ailed  Baalim,  wli. 
wen-   suppo.s,'d   to    make   the   soil   fertile   and   the   harvest 
plentiful.     These  Baalim  wen-  .elebrat.Hl  in  flw-  thre«'  great 
iigricultural  f.'stivals  at  the  begiiuiing  and  .  nd  ..f  tl..'  wluat 
harvest,  and  at  the  autumn  ingathering  of  graj..-       Tlieir 
servile  wn^  markeii  by  siH'cially  gross  n.dulgencc  in  feasting 
and  drinking:    and   since  the   worship  of  the    Baals  was 
accompanied  by  that  <'f  the  .V>htarotli,  or  female  goddcr-  <■ 
(.f  fe<  undity.  sexual  licence  was  unrestrained.    TIicm"  things 
were  (h.ne. Hot  in  the  face  of  divine  connnands,  but  as  an 
SM'.luilg.si  IT  30  ftinJ  .Itwhurt  \v  (i:*. ;   xvil";   x\iiJ2   IH  ;   xir;  47. 
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intogrul  part  ot  (lie  service  (hu-  to  the  gcds  from  men.  Wo 
hoar  of  kt'>h.s/,im  and  Me-sholfi,  men  and  women  consecrated 
to  pros(ituti«)n  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

Such  was  the  peoph'  with  whom  the  IsraeHtes  came  in 
contact  on  crossing  the  Jordan.    The  religion  of  nomads  in 
the  (hsert  is  always  of  a  comjjaratively  severe  and  simple 
t\^)e,  hut  now,  on  settling  in  Palestine,'  the  invading  tribes 
had  to  take  uj)  agriculture.     This  advance  to  a  new  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  the  vine  is  cultivated,  brought  with 
It  new  opportunities  for  indulgence  such  as  had  not  U-en 
prcMut   before.     Unfortunately  the   Israelites  do  „ot  seem 
to  have   had  suflficient   mi)ral  stamina  to  rc-sist,  and  fell 
ready  victims  to  the  vices  of  the  Canaanites.     In  fact,  all 
the  excesses   and   abuses  of  the   fanaanite  religion    were 
<opied  and  cherished  for  generations  bv   Israel.      Ffere  is 
the  source  of  most  of  that  immoralitv  find  self-indulgenc 
agau.st   which  the  prophets  for  centuries  afterwards  pro- 
tested so  vehemently. 

One  will  Im-  the  less  surjiri-sed  at  this  when  one  recollects 
that,  HI  taking  up  agriculture,  the  Hebrews  would  naturally 
turn   to  the  example  of  the  farming  population  alread'v 
settled  on  the  soil.     These  pe..ple  would  tell  them  that  the 
first  condition  of  success  was  to  .s<ck  the  blessing  of  the 
Buiilim  up(.n  their  labours,  and  that  to  the  Haalim  wen 
«luc   firstfruits   and  thankofferings.     Hence   Israel  was  not 
merely  brought  into  contact  with  their  debasing  worship 
but  was  also  i.Kroduccd  t<.  the  servic..  of  these  g..ds  under 
conditions  uhi.-h  made  it  difficult  f«.r  them  to  stand  aloof 
In.k-ed.  snuc  Vahweh  was  U-lieved  to  have  Hi;s(at  at  Sinai 
th.-  wo.uhr  is  that   the   Israelites  di,|  „ot  go  over  to  th(' 
Baalim   body  and  soul  and   b,.come  Canaanites  pure  and 
snnple.    That  many  of  them  did  take  up  the  worship  of  the 
B«ahm  IS  the  constant  complaint  ..f  the  iVuten.nomists  • ' 
and  for  g.-nerations  Vahweh  was  served  with  mII  the  gross 
rites  oj  tin-  Canaanite  religion-   a  service  which  (he  prophets 
refused  to  recognize  as  a  .service  of  Vahweh.  although  it  wa- 
pn.bably  so  intended  by  the  otferers. 

ISiit  other  infliances  wcr.'  at  work  to  che<  k  the  tendemv 
<f.  |,„|g.,s,i||,,;j   1,,.   ,„-.    ^.,ji.,.,.    ^,j^    |Sa,„.  v„is,^,. 
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to  abandon  V'ahweh  for  the  Baals.  Israel  canK'  to  Im-  tlu> 
predominant  partner,  and  on  them  fell  the  burden  of 
resisting  foreign  aggression.  So  king  as  the  tribes  remained 
united  they  were  a  match  for  their  foes  ;  but  when  they  lost 
their  sense  of  being  members  one  of  another,  they  l)eeame 
a  prey  t(>  one  invader  after  another.  Now  this  sense  of 
national  unity  was  created  and  fostered  by  the  worship  of 
Vahweh,  the  one  God  of  all  the  trilx-s  ;  for  when  they  wt-nt 
out  to  fight  against  a  common  foe  it  was  always  under  His 
banner.  Hence  every  war  and  every  battle  was  an  occasion 
for  the  furthering  of  the  religion  of  ^'ahweh.  United  under 
Him  they  conquered,  but  when  they  forsook  Him  and 
followed  the  local  Baalim  their  .sense  of  patriotism  declined, 
men  refu.sed  to  come  to  the  help  of  Yahweh,  and  their 
weakened  condition  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies.' 
And  .so  it  was  in  Vahweh's  name  that  Israel  re{)elled  aggres- 
sion and  retained  her  lujid  upon  the  land. 

The  result  of  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  then,  was  this. 
The  tribes  of  Lsrael  became  a  nation  of  farmers  in,><tead  of 
a  band  of  shepherds.  Yahweh,  wh<»  at  first  had  His  seat 
at  Sinai,  now  became  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Baal  or  owner 
of  the  ,soil,  the  source  of  its  fertility,  the  giver  of  its  corn 
and  wine  and  oil.  And  the  old  austere  religious  rites  of  tin* 
desert  were  changed  for  the  joyous  festivals  of  an  agricul- 
tural people.  The  old  shrines  of  the  Baalim  and  the  old 
rites  of  the  Canaanites  were  continued  much  as  they  had 
lieen  lief(»re.  but  it  was  Yahweh  to  whom  the  worship  was 
offered,  rather  than  to  the  Baalim. 

The  life  and  death  struggles  with  the  IMiilistines  su]>plied 
the  occasion  for  the  complete  and  Hnal  ascendancy  of 
Yahweh  over  the  Baalim.  To  many  enlightened  spirits 
su<h  as  Samuel,  it  appeared  advisable  to  appoint  a  king 
over  Israel,  who,  acting  as  the  permanent  lu-ad  of  the 
national  forces,  couhl  sinnmon  all  under  one  banner,  and 
thus  nuike  iniited  action  against  an  (lu-my  at  all  times 
pos.sible.  And  the  monarchy  at  once  became  a  gtuirantec 
for  the  perman«>nce  of  the  Yahweh  religion  ;  for  it  was  to 
the  ijiterest  of  the  kings,  as  leaders  of  the  whole  nation,  to 
'  <  f .  .\.  IJ.  l)avi<lson,  n.  T.  PmiJurii.  pp.  Wl  ".I. 
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rrprosrnt  tlionisclvcs  as  ap])(iin(o(]  by  Vnhwoh  the  Ood  «tf 
the  \vlu)!i-  nntu.ii  ;  and  luMuo  they  wort>  at  all  tiinoH  8U|)- 
jtnrttTrt  of  Yaliweli  tlu'  national  (Jod. 

Tho  monarchy  established  with  Said  as  first  king  (c.  1030 
R.c.)  passed  on  fntm  Said  to  David  and  from  David  to 
S"lonion.  Saul  was  but  the  head  of  the  military  lorees  of 
tlu'  nation,  and  had  to  find  his  own  "pportunity  fi>r  raising 
himself  (o  power.'  David  possessed  a  trained  foree  of 
soldiers  at  his  eommand.  an«l  hence  his  government  was 
more  <>tTec(ive  fha-  Saul"<  in  times  of  jM'ace  as  well  as  in 
war.  Solomon  a  ''••hoooam  .■^eem  to  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  military  .cadership  into  an  F'astern  despotism, 
and  thi.s  the  nation  would  not  tolerate.  The  Xortlu-rn  triU's 
had  always  In-cn  sep.ii  ited  from  .ludah  by  a  series  of  uncon- 
(piered  Canaanite  t«»wiis.  and  under  Hehoboam  Solomon's 
kii!gd(un  broke  in  two  along  this  line.  A  separate  kingdom 
with  another  line  of  kings  was  established  by  .Feroboam  in 
!K17  II  (. 

Ill 

Tlie  division  of  the  kingdom  forms  a  convenient  point 
at  which  to  review  the  relijrio'i**  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  If  we  look  for  a  high  ethical  standard  and  for  lofty 
views  of  Vahweh's  being,  we  are  much  disappointed.  It 
was  an  age  of  t''>rce  and  ;)arb.irous  cruelty.-  The  standard 
of  right  a!id  wrong  is  set  by  the  interests  of  the  community. 
Anything  which  confli«ts  with  the  interest.^  of  the  tribe  is 
condc'iiiH'd.  such  as  a  faihirc  t-*  M^ml  a  contingent  to  tlu- 
war  (Judges  v  2.'{ ;  .\xi  N-I2)'  or  the  murder-  committed  by 
Al)imclcch  (ix  ">().  r>7)  ;  or  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
hosj)itality  (xix  _•-'  24;  xx  li>)  And  again,  dark  ami 
treacherous  dee(l>  arc  conim<'?ided  if  they  are  p<  rpetrr.Ud 
for  the  advantag*  t.f  Israel  against  her  enemies  (.ledges  iii 
is  L':{  :  V  21  27).'  Bloodslncl  is  no  disgrace  but  a  gh'iy. 
provided  the  victims  be  not  Israelites  (.luvlges  xiv  11*; 
1  Sam.  xviii  2.'>  27)  ;   people  did  not  act  on  moral  principles 

'  Cf.  Kent.  liixUirij  I,} Ihi  II'' /•w  P»,iJ,,  i  IIH  2:2. 

Cf.  .tii.ig.- ifj.  7;   viij  7.  KV  21  ;   ix  ."• ;    xix  24  «  ;   wi  lo.  1 1,  2U- :«. 

'  <f.  .MiNi'ili-  iit  hiUrjiflir,  iii  2,  .lanuaiv  \'M>~ .   \>\>.  147   '>;{). 
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as  sucli  :    Oiv    r  tiiiidaiil   wiis  set  by   wluit    was   cu.toiimiy 
(.Iu(ij{is  xix  an  ;    2  Sam.  xiii  12) ' 

Viid  one  fails  to  liud  any  very  advanced  views  ot  ^  nl.w.U  s 
power  and  el.anM  t.-r.  Yahwel.  is  the  (iod  of  Israel  and  n..w 
dwiMs  in  Palestine,  the  inheritanee  of  Vahweh  (Kx.hI. 
XV  17  I  Sam.  xxvi  li»).  The  existence  of  other  >?..<ls,  so 
far  from  Ining  denied,  is  apparently  accepted  as  an  un- 
.Mustioned  fact,  .lej.hthah  appears  to  accept  the  existeme 
ui  ("hemosh  when  he  savs  to  the  Ammonites.  '  Wilt  not  thou 
,„,-.s,-ss  that  whi.h  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  posses  ? 
S..  whomsoever  Vahweh  our  (iod  hath  dispossessrd  fn.m 
l„.l„,L.  us.  them  will  we  possess  '  Jiulges  xi  24).  Aj;am. 
tlurc  is  the  oft-(|Uotcd  complaint  of  David  that,  \n  drivinn 
|,i,u  frum  his  native  land,  his  rnemies  are  cumpelhny  Inm 
t..  l.-ive  the  inheritan.  c  of  \  ahwch  and  to  g.)  to  serve  ..ther 

,  . ,  1  Sam.  xxvi  1!»).     Xa'-nii  entreated  Kuth  tlu-  Moah.tos 

I,  follow  the  exan.i.le  of  ucr  ^. -ter-in-law  and  «<•  »''i*k 
„„to  her  people  and  unto  her  god  '  ;  hut  Kuth  repl.es, 
thv  people  >hall  he  my  people,  and  Ihy  Cod  my  (.o.l 
,  I5„th  i  !.-.,  Hi).  Soh.MU.n  was  scarcely  a  stricter  moimthot 
than  David,  fi.r  he  permitted  his  wives  to  set  up  the  .  ult 
ul  their  native  deities  on  Judaean  soil  (1  Kings  xi  l-H) 

Vahweh  again  is  the  war-uod  of  Israel,  leader  of  the  l.osts 
.,.  I.racl  in  war.-  •  Vaiuv.-h  is  a  man  of  war  (Kxod.  xv  .1 ; 
,f  Xum  xxi  1  v.  who  goes  out  to  tight  against  the  enemies 
ut  His  ,H.oph-  (ludges  V  4  ;  1  Sam.  iv  :J~S  2  Sam.  v  24). 
David  liJits  il  .•  hattlcs  ..[  Vahweh  and  his  enei..i<s  are  the 
..,..„ues  of  Vai.w-h  (I  Sam.  xxv  2^<  :  <xx  20).  Warriors 
,„...>(  iH>  consecrated  to  Yah^chiDeul.  x.xiii  !»-l4;  cf.  1  Sam. 
xxi  4  f  )  It  i-^  the  •  Spirit  ol  Vahvv'h  '  which  is  said  t..  nerve 
Samsnnto  perform  hisexplnit,.against  the  lM.ili>tine>(.Iudgc.s 

v,v  i'>)  (lidfonron.iucnd  with  the  haltlc-ciy  •Tliow.rd 
ut  Valnv.l.  an<!  of  <  lidcon  "  (.lodges  vii  2U).  I  n  day.  of  trn.m- 
j,;  ,nil  Mu-.-e  >.  when  the  arm>-  ..f  l>ia.l  wre  victorious,  we 
.i„d  u  ...nvspondinglv  .xalted  idea  of  the  divine  power  ami 
niajest.-  of  Vahweh.  The  ,>ong  of  Mo.cs  asks,  who  ,s  hke 
,mto  thee  O  Valnuh,  among  the  gods  Y  Who  is  like  thee. 
'  .  f  c.n.  X.X  •••;    XM.X  M:    xn^*^    '  =     Ka«t/,scl.  !.:  //.  /'.  H.  r  W.a. 
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glorious  in  Imlincsrt,  fearful  in  pruises,  doing  wondiTH  t  ' 
(Exod.  XV  11).*  But  there  in  no  proof  that  Yahwoh  was 
Iwlieved  to  be  the  one  and  only  tJod.  earlier  than  the  J  E 
strands  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  probably  date  from  the 
ninth  century  B.C. 

Nor  do  we  find  Him  reprcM-nted  as  iiiHuenced  by  niotivea 
of  any  very  different  order  from  those  whidi  wire  supi)o»ed 
to  prompt  the  actions  of  other  !St»nutic  deitiis.  Uzzah  was 
struck  dead  In-cause  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ark  of  Yahweh 
{•2  Sam.  vi  G-S  :  cf.  I  Sjim.  vi  H»)  The  three  years  of 
famine  in  the  reign  of  David  wvn-  held  to  Ik-  due  to  ^'ahweh's 
anger  that  Saul  had  violntcd  tlic  oath  nmde  with  the  (SiUon- 
itcs.  The  offence  is  expiated  by  hanging  '  up  unto  Valuveh 
in  (;i»K\»li  of  Saur  seven  of  Saul's  son-  i-'  Sam.  xxi  l-«  ; 
cf.  Num.  XXV  4).  A  similar  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  t lie  pestilent  and  the  census  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  Yahweh 
was  Ix'licved  to  care  more  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
tlian  for  tlie  moral  iharactcr  of  the  vow  itself.  Jephthah 
mu>t  fulfil  lii^  vow  though  il  means  the  death  of  his  own 
daughter  (.ludgcs  xi  3'>).  Saul  was  ready  to  slay  Jonathan 
for  i»reaking  the  curse  (l  Sam.  xiv  17-4"i).  Samuel  insists 
ujion  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  '  ban  '.  and  '  h<'wed 
A;.;.ig  ill  [lien  -  helorc  \ah\M  h  in  (lilgal  '  ( I  Sam.  xv  MM). 

Again,  the  use  of  iiiia^r.-.  in  the  woi>hip  of  Yahweh 
.ijipears  to  have  Ucii  not  only  countenanced  Init  regarilcd 
a-  a  normal  part  ot  thv  icligion.  N't)  c»»ndemnation  i> 
i\|)ii'^>(d  of  .Miiahs  graven  image  or  "  pc-^el'  (.Iudge^ 
wii  :J ;  xviii  "Jo,  31).  CJideon  made  an  '  epliod  "  or  image 
of  Yahweh  not  to  i.c  confused  w  ith  tlic  linen  gisrment  'vorn 
l»y  pric^t.■«,  see  I  Sam.  ii  is  ;  i'  Sam.  vi  14  ;  Exod.  xxv  7  ; 
.\xviii  4— and  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it  (Judges 
viii  27).  David  <  'instantly  used  a  portable  figure  represent- 
ing Yahweh  called  an  "  ephod  '  when  in(|uiring  of  Yahweh 
(I  Sam.  xxiii  6,  9;    xxx  7).^     The  use  of  teraphim,  which 

'  Cf.  tin.'  song  of  IX-lKirah  in  Judgfs  v  4,  5  ;  see  Ottk-y,  Jieliijivti  vf 
lirail,  \i.  75. 

•  (f.  Judges  xvii  5  ;  1  Sura,  xxi  ID,  Ac,  uiiJ  hIwi  I  Sum.  ii  28  ;  x.v  \i, 
where  KCJ  should  l<c  translated  'eanied'  or  '  I)";!!-",  not  'wore'  a.s  in 
Ii  \',  and  aU)  1  Sam.  xiv  i8  K  V  marg.  loUowing  L\\. 
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win*  oftt'ii,  tlu.UKh  not  alwayH,  imaRcs  of  Yahwth,  dm-rt  not 
a|(|ivar  to  have  arouned  any  objoction  at  thin  |KTiod.'  We 
note  one  si^n  of  progress  at  the  |KTiod  when  the  monuiihy 
was  divided.  During  the  age  of  the  Judges,  the  very  exis- 
t(  luj'  of  the  Yahweh  worship  was  at  stake ;  now  its  pre- 
(lomiiiunee  is  assuri-d.  The  nation  is  elearly  and  definitely 
mult  I  the  proteetion  of  Yahweh. 

There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  before  this  time  there  hud 
Inen  more  than  one  level  in  the  religious  life  and  U-liefs  of  the 
worshippers  of  Yahweh  ;  and  that  level  is  the  level  of  other 
.Semitie  races  in  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  St»on  after 
this  one  observes  a  higher  as  well  as  a  lower  level;  the 
ma^s  of  the  |Kople  continue  on  the  common  Semitic  level 
and  worship  Yahweh  as  a  characteristic  Semitic  deity,  while 
tlic  prophets  and  their  school  of  thought  uphold  •luite 
dilVcrent  views  of  Yahweirs  power  and  character.  'J'he 
former  must  Ik-  the  object  of  attentit.n  for  the  present  ; 
the  latter  will  be  considered  iu  later  chapters. 


!'•    ' 


IV 

IJM-  N..rtlurn  Kingdom  was  by  far  the  more  powerful 
.hmI  more  populous  ..f  the  two.  It  i^  the  centre  of  intere^t 
Ml  the  Hooks  .'f  the  Kings  f«»r  the  two  huiulrcd  years  or  m. 
ut  its  existence  down  to  the  dcstrmtioii  of  Sanuuia  in 
7Jl'  h.c.  :  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  activity  of  the  earliest 
nt  the  -rcat  Yahweh  prophets.  Klijah,  Elisha.  Amos,  and 
lluxa.  I'li.  division  of  the  kingdom  did  not  alter  the 
loyalty  of  either  section  to  Yahweh  ;  both  the  royal  lu.uses 
lulcdin  the  name  of  Yahweh;  the  separation  u,.^  looked 
on  as  unnatural,  and  ra-h  side  claimed  to  U'  the  original 
parj-nt  .stock  (cf.  Dent,  xxxiii  7). 

I'his  of  course  docs  not  im))ly  that  Yahweh  was  popu- 
larly iKlieved  to  l)e  the  only  (!od  in  existence.  Quite  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  continual  temptation,  wliich  at 
times  proved  irresistible,  to  make  the  national  position  more 

'  .ludgt.«  xvii  .-. ;  xviii  1 1.  IT,  JO  ;   1  Sum.  xi.x  13,  10  ;   cf.  t;<ii.  xxxi  lU, 
at),  3i  ;  sec  Kuui-:5C!i,  op.  tit.  «MI»  tt42- 
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secure  by  courting  the  favour  of  other  gods  in  addition  to 
tliat  of  Yahweh,  either  because  they  were  tlic  gods  of  an 
alhed,  or  because  they  were  the  gods  of  a  conquering  race. 
'I'Jnis  Ahab  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  the  worsliip  of 
Yahweh  for  that  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  lie  consulted  four  hundred  prophets  of  Yahweh 
and  by  th"  names  he  gave  his  sons,  .\haziah  and  Jchoram^ 
(1  Kings  xxii  5-7,  51,  and  2  Kings  iii  1).  But  he  wished 
to  .secure  his  political  position  by  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Tyre,  and  in  introducing  the  cult  of  his  ally's  god  into 
his  capital,  he  was  but  notifying  the  world  of  this  aUiance 
after  the  usual  Semitic  practice.  To  refuse  admission  to 
every  foreign  god  involved  the  political  isolation  of  Israel. 
Ahab,  convinced  that  this  alliance  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  country,  resented  the  interference  of  Elijah,  ic- 
garded  him  as  a  fanatic,  and  sought  to  deal  with  him 
accordingly. 

One  cannot  Ix-  certain  that  Elijah  taught  the  sole  Deity 
of  Yahweh  ;  his  efforts  were  directed  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  'lyrian  Baal  in  Israel.  This  o])j)ositioii  to  Ahab 
nuiy  have  been  due  to  the  desjjotic  methods  of  g»)vernmcnt 
which  Ahab  learned  from  his  Tyrian  wite  Jezebel  and 
jnactised  upon  Naboth  ;  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  abhor- 
rence of  the  corruptions  and  e.vcesses  associated  with  the 
worship  oi  the  Tyrian  god  ;  it  would  seem  more  probable, 
however,  that  Elijah  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sen.se 
that  Yahweh  is  a  God  of  tremendous  majesty,  and  that 
at  all  costs  Israel  must  be  saved  from  ])arti(ipation  in  the 
service  of  any  othei'  god.  Prophets  there  wcie  in  every 
race,  but  none  such  as  Elijah  anti  his  succcssois.  who  at 
great  personal  cost  stood  out  against  the  policy  of  the 
kings  for  a  higher  and  purer  form  of  worship.  Hence  we 
may  jK-rhaps  see  in  Elijah  and  Klisha  tiie  beginnings  of 
a  view  of  Yahweh  which  afterwards  stands  out  more  clearly 
and  explicitly  in  Amos,  Ho.sea,  Isaiah,  and  .Micah. 

As  to  the  belief  of  the  masses,  the  complaint  of  Klijah 
in  1  Kings  xix  14  was  no  doubt  much  exaggerated  ;    still, 

'  Bolli  these  iiaiui-s  arc  coiupouiids  which  contain  tlic  naiuesj  of  the 
luitiuiial  Clod  lit'  Israel, 
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thoro  is  more  than  onoupli  to  show  that  the  oliiklrcn  of 
Israel  wore  not  in  his  day  strict  monothfists.  Allah's  son 
Ahaziah  apparently  held  the  same  views  as  his  father. 
When  he  fell  ill,  he  sent  to  liaalzehub  the  god  of  Kkron  lo 
inquire  whether  he  would  recover  from  his  sickiu  ss  (2  Kinjjs 
i  2).  Again,  the  history  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Jelioram 
and  Jehoshaphat  against  the  Moal)ite3  sh«tws  that  the  two 
kings  stood  in  some  dread  of  their  enemies'  god  Cliemosh. 
Wlien  King  Mesha  saw  that  nothin  '  else  would  avail  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Hebrew  success,  he  offered  up  his  ehlest 
son  as  a  hurnt  offering  upon  the  city  wall  to  Chemosh. 
This  heroic  action  spread  dismay  among  the  p(>ople  of 
^'ahweh.  '  And  there  was  great  wrath  against  Israel  ;  ai\(l 
they  departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land  ' 
(2  Kings  iii  27). 

.Mo  cover,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  while 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  never  abandon«<l  the 
w(.rship  of  Vahweh,  yet  they  looked  on  Him  and  sought  to 
serve  Him  as  thougii  He  were  in  moral  charaiter  merely 
a  Characteristic  Semitic  deity '.*  Their  attitutle  implies 
that  so  hmg  as  the  ritual  is  carefully  performed,  so  long  as 
sacrifices  are  rich  and  abundant,  so  hmg  as  tithes  and  tirst- 
friiits  are  duly  paid  and  religious  assemblies  thronged. 
Yahweh's  favf)ur  is  assured.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
])eople  was  a  matter  of  cpiite  secondary'  importance  ;  but 
n(»t  always  of  no  importance  at  all,  for  Yahweh  was  the  law- 
giver of  Israel  and  the  patron  of  justice  in  the  land.  A  deed 
such  as  Ahab's  murder  of  Xaboth  revolti  d  the  moral  sense 
of  the  nation  and  reaped  Yahweh's  ])unishment  (2  Kings 
i.\  2;").  2«)). 

Hut  when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Jeroboam  11  (7S0 
IW  H.C.).  r.  hundred  rv-  later  than  Ahab.  things  have 
undergone  a  change  for  tin  worse.  Owing  to  certain  changes 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country-  the  peoiile  had 
become  sharply  divided  into  two  classes— the  extreme  ridi 
and  the  extreme  poor— and  deeds  as  black  as  Ahab's  were 
familiar  occurrences.    The  picture  reflected  from  the  pages 

'  Ottloy.  li<)i<iioii  nj  Isriuh  p.  00;    <!.  A.   Smitli,   /.'-)"/,•  of  lh<    Tmhe 
i'r'rhels,  i  40.  "  'Sfo  below,  pp.  i  10-1 18. 
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of  Amos  and  Rosea  shows  us  a  people  festering  with  soeial 
sores ;     enielty    and   inhuman    oppression,   extortion    and 
injustice,  were  practised  upon  every  one  who  was  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  his  rights  for  liimself ;    the  feasts  of 
Yahweh       re  tlie  scenes  of  excess  and  indulgence  of  every 
kind  ;    His  priests  and  prophets  were  amongst  the  worst 
off(Miders.     And  yet.  in  spite  of  this  wholesale  immorality, 
the  nation  was  devoted  to  Yahweh  and  all  the  externals  of 
religion,  ritual,  offerings,  and  festivals  were  kept  up  with 
great   magnificence  ;    and  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  utmost  confidence  that  Yahweh  was  with  them  ; 
in  fact  they  enjoyed  life   in   confident  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  His  day  of  victory .»     It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  including  kings,  priests,  people,  and 
some  prophets,  did  not  believe  that  moral  righteousness 
was  necessary  to  Yahweh's  favour  ;    they  put  their  trust 
in  devotion  to  the  externals  of  religion  to  placate  Him  for 
any  moral  offence.     In  this  they  are  plainly  on  the  same 
level  as  their  polytheistic  neighbours  ;    for  the  idea  that 
morality  is  unnecessary,  if  the  routine  of  worship  be  observed, 
was  a  conception  '  fundamental  in  early  Semitic  religions  \- 
Hosea  charges  the  people  with  worshipping  the  Baalim 
(Hos.  ii  5-8.  1.3,  17  ;  xi  2).    It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  this  worship  was  intended  for  Yahweh  :  for  after  the 
conquest  Yahweh  l)ecame  the  Baal  of  the  whole  land,  and 
His  worship  was  carried  on  at  the  same  sanctuaries  and  with 
the  same  rites  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the  service  of 
the  f 'anaanite  Baals.    This  the  prophet  denounces  as  adultery 
and  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  (Hos.  i  2  ;  ii  4.  5)  ;  and 
his  charge  was  not  without  a  solid  foundation ;  for  the  im- 
moralities which  accompanied  this  worship  were  no  part  of 
the  original  Yahweh  religion  to  which  Hosea  wishes  to  recall 
the  nation  (cf.  ii  14-16  ;  xii  9  ;  xiii  4).  but  an  importation 
from  the  Canaanites.'' 


'  Cf.  Hos.  ii  11-1.3;  iv  1-1.1;  vi  6-10;  vii  1-7.  14;  viii  11-l.T;  \x 
8.9;  X  1,  2  ;  xii  7,  8,  11  ;  Amos  ii  6-8  ;  iii  10  ;  iv  1-.5  ;  v  7,  10-12,  18-2.1 ; 
vi  1-0;   vili  4-6. 

-  Harper.  ^>»).«  ami  Hoxfa,  p.  cxiii ;  <;.  A.  Smith,  Bank  of  thf  Tirrlre 
Prophets,  i  103.  '  f  f.  A.  B.  Davidson,  0.  T.  Prophecy,  63-5. 
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In  fact,  in  oxtornals,  there  was  little  at  this  time  to  dis- 
tinpuish   the  worship   offered  to  Yahweh  by   Israel  from 
that  offered  to  other  national  gods  by  other  Semitic  peoples. 
Yahweh  was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  calf  at  Bethel 
and  Oilgal;^   and  the  sanctuaries  were  equipped  with  the 
same  kind  of  furniture,  such  as  sacred  trees,  or  stumps,  or 
poles,  which  served  as  substitutes  for  trees,  called  asherim ;  - 
sacred   stones   or   pillars  called  mazzebolh   and  translated 
'  ol)elisks '  in  R  V  margin.''    Those  asherim  and  wazzeboth 
were  regular  parts  of  the  Baal  worship,*  yet  the  Jehovistic 
and  Elohistic  writers  ascribe  the  use  of  mazzeboth  (though 
never  the  use  of  nsherim)  to  the  patriarchs.'^    Finally,  there 
were  kedeshoth;^   but  no  kedeshim  are   mentioned  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom. 


These  same  features  reappear  in  the  Southern  Kingdom 
of  Judah.     Kedeshim  and  kedeshoth  seem  to  have  lieen  con- 
secrated  in    Yahweh's  honour  .^    asherim    and   mazzeboth 
were  in  use.*    In  the  south,  however,  there  always  was  an 
official  worship  of  Yahweh  which  was  without  images.    This 
was  conducted  at  first  by  Eli  and  Samuel  at  Shiloh,  where 
was  the  ancient  ark,  and  later  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  yet  there  were  images  of  the  goddess  Ashera  in  the 
Temple,  one  of  which  was  removed  by  Asa  and  the  other 
by  Josiah  ; »    and  a  brazen  serpent  called  Nehushtan  re- 
mained until  the  days  of  Hezekiah.'"    The  popular  religion 
was  not  free  from  the  use  of  idols,  as  we  learn  from  the 
prophetic  ])rotests."    And  these  idols  i)roba})ly  represented 

•  Hos.  iv  ir>,  17  ;  viii  4-0  ;  x  5  ;   xiii  2  ;   Amos  iv  5  ;  v  5. 

•  I  Kings  xiv  15  ;  2  Kings  xiii  fi  ;  xvii  10,  10. 
'  Hos.  iii  4  ;  x  1  ;  2  Kings  xvii  10. 

'  Judges  vi  2r. ;   1  Kings  xvi  32.  H"? ;  2  Kingr  xxiii  14 ;  and  2  Kings 
iii  2  ;   X  27  ;   Exod.  xxiii  24  ;  xxxiv  13  ;   Dent,  vii  5  ;  xii  3. 
'  f!en.  xxxi  45,  51  ;  Exod.  xxiv  4  ;  cf.  Hos.  iii  4. 

•  Hos.  iv  14  ;  cf.  Amos  ii  7. 

'  1  Kings  xiv  24  ;  xv  12  ;  xxii  40  ;  2  Kings  xxiii  7  ;  Dent,  xxiii  17.  18. 
»  1  Kings  xiv  23  ;  2  Kings  xviii  4 ;  Isa.  xvii  8  ;  <f.  i  2i> ;  Mio.  v  13,  14, 
»  1  Kings  XV  13  ;  2  Kings  xxi  3.  7  ;  xxiii  4.  0.  '»  2  Kings  xviii  4. 

"  Isa.  ii8,  18.20;  Mic.  i7;  v  13, 
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Yahwoh,  being  connected  with  the  old  '  higli  places '  or 
local  shrines  where  the  Baal  worship  had  been  carried  on 
amid  riotous  drunkenness  and  excess.*  Magic  also  and 
divination  were  common  among  the  j)eople.- 

There  is  again  ample  evidence  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah  i>f  the  same  estimation  of  Yahweh  as  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom.    As  a  typical  Semitic  deity,  as  a  god  who  delights 
in  ritual  and  sacrifice  and  can  overlook  immorality.  He  re- 
ceived a  wlK)le-hearted  devotion  from  His  people.     '  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  Yahweh,  and  bow  myself  down 
before  the  high  God  ?    Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with   calves  of  a  year  old  ?     Will  Yahweh   be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  '  (Mic.  vi  6,  7). 
Both  Isaiah  and  Micaii  bear  witness  to  the  same  rapacious 
extortion    practised    on    the    poor    and    the    same    cruel 
injustice  to  the  unj)rotected,  as  well  as  to  the  same  blind 
confidence  in  costly  offerings  and  crowded  festivals.     '  To 
what  ])urpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ? 
saith  Yahweh.    I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and 
the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ;    and  T  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
l)ullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations  ;   incense  is  an  abomination  imto  me  ;   new  moon 
and  sabbath,  the  calling  of  assemblies— I  cannot  away  with 
ini(iuity  and  the  solemn  meeting  .  .  .  your  hands  are  full  of 
blood.     Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;   put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil  ;  learn 
to  do  well;    seek  judgement,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fatherless,  ])lead  for  the  widow.''' 

Things  had  not  improved  when  Jeremiah  prophesied 
about  a  hundred  years  later.  The  same  social  evils  reappear, 
the  same  cruel  wronging  of  the  poor  and   unprotected.'* 

'  Isa.  xxviii  7,  8  ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  2iA. 

'  Isa.  ii  6  ;  iii  3  ;   viii  19  ;   xxix  4  ;  Mic.  iii  7  ;   v  7  ;   2  Kings  xxiii  24  • 
Deut.  xviii  10-14. 

''  Isa.  i  11,  1.3,  13  17;    cf.  i  23;    iii  12-10;    v  8-12,  18-23;    x  1,  2  ; 
xxviii  7  8  ;  Mic.  ii  1,  2,  8,  !> ;  iii  1-5  ;  9-11  ;  vi  1012  ;   vii  2-«. 

*  Jii.  V  28  ;  xxi  12  ;   xxii  3,  13,  lC-17  ;  .xxxiv  8-11. 
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together  with  other  sins.^  And  yet  there  is  the  same  devotion 
to  the  national  God  and  the  same  fond  confidtnee  that  His 
favour  is  towards  them.  Thrre  are  not  wanting  those  who 
in  the  name  of  Yahweh  are  crying,  Peace,  peace,-  when  tiu- 
prophet  knows  well  there  is  no  peace. 

'  Trust  ye  not,'  says  Jeremiah,  '  in  lying  words,  saying. 
The  temple  of  Yahweh,  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  the  tem])Ie  of 
Yahweh  are  these.  .  .  .  Will  ye  steal,  murder,  and  commit 
adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  burn  incense  unto  Baal, 
and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  hav(>  not  known,  ai'd 
come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house,  which  is  called  by 
my  name,  and  say,  we  are  delivered  that  ye  may  do  all 
these  abominations  ?  '  (Jer.  vii  4,  9,  10). 

Jeremiah  continually  charges  the  iicople  with  worshipping 
other  gods  as  well  as  Yahweh.  Two  kinds  of  false  worship 
are  mentioned.  One  of  these  was  a  long-standing  abuse 
which  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  the  service  of 
the  old  Canaanite  Baalim,''  a  worship  which  involved  the 
use  of  idols,*  and  was  carried  on  at  the  '  high  places ',  '  on 
every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree  '  (Jer.  ii  20  ; 
iii  ('),  13).  Probably  the  people  intended  it  for  Yahweh  ; 
at  least,  they  repudiate  the  charge  of  worshi))ping  the 
Baalim  and  claim  to  lie  innocent  in  Yahweh's  sight  {ii  2:$. 
.*{.'))  ;  but  Jeremiah,  like  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  the  Deuterono- 
mists  before  him,  refused  to  recognize  this  local  worship 
with  its  old  ("anaanitc  abuses  as  in  any  sense  a  worship  of 
Yahweh. 

The  oth(>r  false  worshi])  was  a  new  cult,  a  class  of  strange 
gods  whom  their  fathers  had  not  known,  the  Chaldaean 
deities  of  heaven.  This  new  form  of  unfaitlifidness  to 
Yahweh  was  induced  by  conditions  in  the  political  world 
which  had  not  existed  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  All  the  Pales- 
tinian states  suffered  from  the  same  affliction,  the  coiupicsts 
of  Assyria,  and  a  terrible  superstitious  gloom  settled  down 


•  .(m:  V  1- .;,  7,  8  ;   viii  10 ;   ix  2-8. 
'  .Ici.  viii  11  ;  xiv  12,  13;  cf.  v  12. 

'  .1.1.  i.\  14;  cf.  ii  2:5;   vii  0;   xi  l.i,  i" 
xviii  15. 

*  Jer.  i  16  :  ii  26.  27  ;  iii  »  ;  viii  10. 
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upon  thorn.  Hitherto  they  had  fought  and  strugg'  .nong 
themselves  to  preserve  the  balaneo  of  power  •  ..lin  the 
narrow  limits  of  Palestine,  each  nation  rejoicing  in  glad 
confidence  that  its  god  would  ultimately  give  it  the  final 
victory.  But  the  rise  of  a  power  like  Assyria,  mightier  by 
far  than  all  the  world  of  united  Palestine,  chilled  them  with 
a  strange  fear.  New  and  unknown  gods  were  evidently  in 
tlie  ascendant  lx>forc  whom  their  well-known  national  deities 
were  helpless.  Hence  we  find  under  Manasseh  a  feverish 
anxiety  to  serve  the  powers  that  be  with  the  costliest 
sacrifices  imaginable.^  The  Assyro-Chaldaean  deities,  the 
gods  who  have  proved  mightier  than  Yahweh,  the  Queen 
and  the  host  of  heaven,  were  taken  over  and  assiduously 
worshipped.2  The  precedent  of  Ahaz,  who  made  his  son  'to 
pass  through  the  fire  '  (2  Kings  xvi  3),  was  followed  on 
an  extensive  scale.-''  The  condition  of  the  Yahweh  worship 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  where 
within  the  same  few  verses  we  hear  of  cakes  made  in  honour 
of  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and  of  drink-offerings  to  other  gods 
(v  18),  of  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  to  Yahweh  (v  21), 
and  of  the  burning  of  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fire  (v  31).* 
Til  is  astral  cult  was  carried  on  into  the  exile.  Ezekiel  .saw 
the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  Yahweh's  house  and 
the  men  worshipping  the  sun  toward  the  East  (Ezek.  viii 
14,  16).  In  Egypt,  the  last  remnant  of  the  people  express 
their  deliberate  intention  of  pursuing  the  same  practices  as 
their  fathers  had  followed  in  Judah  (Jer.  xliv  l.'i-in). 

VI 

Tt  is  evident  that  the  theology  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was,  in  its  main  principles,  pre(  iscl y  the  same  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  Semitic  peoples.  They  had  no  more  idea  of 
abandoning  their  national  fjod  Yahweh,  than  they  had  of 
disbanding  themselves  as  a  nation  ;    but  they  thought  to 

'  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Prnphrls  of  Israel,  pp.  306  f. 

'  Zeph.  i  5  ;  .Tor.  v  13  ;  vii  17,  18  ;  viii  2  ;  xix  1.3  :  xliv  17  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii  i  I,  12. 

'  Jer.  xxxii  .l.'i ;  Ezek.  xvi  21 ;  xx  20.  31, 

♦  Cf.  Buddc,  Religion  of  Israel  up  to  the.  Kxile,  p.  184. 
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servo  Him  in  tho  samo  wny  a«  ntlior  nations  served  their 
jrods  ;  Yahweh  was  to  Israel  what  Cliemosh  was  to  Moab, 
and  therefore  the  same  means  and  the  same  conduct  whidi 
won  tl  ■'  fav(»»ir  of  Chemosli  for  Moab  on^hi  to  win  the 
favour  of  Yahweli  for  fsrael.  Yahweh  surely  oo\ild  not  he 
angry  when  His  people  were  serving  Him  according  to  ihe 
most  approved  methods.  And  it  Avas  not  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  classes  alone  who  took  this  view.  It  was 
supported  by  kings,  priests,  and  a  large  number  of  prophets, 
the  religious  leaders  to  whom  it  was  natural  to  look  for 
guidance.  In  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Amos  was  persecuted 
by  Araaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  (Amos  vii  10-17).  Hosea 
complains  of  both  priests  and  prophets  (Hos.  iv  4-6; 
V  1  ;  vi  9).  M'^ah  has  some  bitter  words  for  the  '  heads 
of  the  houst  •  '.     '  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood, 

and  Jerusal  miquity.    The  heads  thereof  judge  for 

reward,  and  tht  j.>ricsts  thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  tho  jiro- 
phets  thereof  diviae  for  money  ;   yet  will  they  lean  ujion 
Yahweh,  and  say,  Is  not  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  us  ?    no 
evil  shall  come  upon  us.'  ^     Jeremiah  had  continually  to 
bear  up  against  the  persecution  of  kings,  priests,  and  pro- 
phets, all  of  whom,  holding  tho  popular  theology  of  tho  day. 
regarded  him  as  a  renegade  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
How  complete  the  national  apostasy  was  is  shown  by  tho 
words  of  Jeremiah  :    '  As  the  thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is 
found,  so  is  tho  house  of  Israel  ashamed  ;  they,  their  kings, 
their  princes,  and  their  priests  and  their  prophets ;  which  say 
to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  father  ;   and  to  a  stone.  Thou  hast 
brought  me  forth.'  ^     Jehoiakim  sent  to  Egyyit  and  slow 
Uriah  for  preaching  a  message  akin  to  Jeremiah's,  and  he 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  and  sought  to  lay 
hands  on  its  author.^'    Jeremiah's  familiar  friends  wore  on 
the  watch  to  trip  him  up.*    He  was  put  in  tho  stocks  by 
Pashhur  the  priest  (Jer.   xx   1,   2).      Twice  his  life  was 
attempted ;     once    by    his   own    townsmen    of    Anathoth 

'  Mic.  iii  10, 11  ;  cf.  5-7  ;  ii  0  11  ;  Isa.  ix  1.5  ;  xxviii  7.  S  ;  Zopli.  iii  'h  4. 

'  .lor.  ii  26,  27  ;  cf.  ivf>;  vl-ii;  viii  I  ;  xiiil3;  .\xxii  .".J. 

'  Jer.  xxvi  20-3  ;  xxxvi  23-«. 

♦  Jer.  XX  7-11 ;  cf.  xv  10;  xvii  15-18  ;  xviii  18. 
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(xi  IS-2.1)  and  onoo  by  the  priests  and  prophets'  from 
whom  ho  barely  escaped  with  tlie  help  of  the  princt  ,.' 
Both  priest  and  propliet  deal  falsely  (v  .'U) ;  vi  1.3;  viii 
8-11);  and  yet  they  are  (luiie  (oiilideiit  that  Vahweh  is 
speaking  and  will  speak  to  Israel  through  them.  'Come 
and  let  us  devise  devices  against  Jeremiah  ;  fur  the  law 
shall  not  perish  from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise, 
nor  the  word  from  the  prophet'  (.Tor.  .wiii  IS).  Plainly, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  average  man  to  deci<le  in 
favour  of  Jeremiah  against  his  prophetic  opponents  ;  both 
claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  and  both  asserted 
with  equal  emplmsis  and  confidence  the  genuineness  of 
their  own  message  and  the  spuriousnoss  of  that  of  the  other 
party.  Jeremiah  was  in  life-long  conflict  with  these  so- 
called  '  false  '  prophets  ;  for  taking  the  popular  view  of 
Yahweh  as  a  characteristic  Semitic  deity,  they  preached 
peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  and  foretold  the  early 
restoration  of  the  captive  people  to  Yahweh's  favour  and 
to  their  own  homes — a  preaching  which  the  popular  party 
were  very  willing  to  accept.* 

It  is  plain  that  up  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  main 
stream  of  the  national  religious  lite  Howetl  along  upon  th(> 
polytheistic  level.  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation  drew 
no  distinction  between  Yahv  h  and  other  Semitic  deities, 
save  that  He  was  their  nati(*..al  god  ;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Exile  in  Babylon  they  worshipi)ed  Him  with  the 
rites,  the  excesses,  and  the  furniture,  ot  the  old  Baal  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanites.  The  prophetic  party  with  their 
higher  views  were  never  more  than  a  small  minority,  and 
at  limes  were  reduced  to  a  handful.  Whatever  impression 
Isaiah  may  have  made  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  was, 
despite  his  triumphant  vindication  in  the  retreat  of  Senna- 
cherib in  701  B.C.,  entirely  swept  away  in  the  reaction  which 
set  in  under  Manassch  when  the  astral  deities  of  the 
ChaUlaeans  were  sedulously  worshipped  in  addition  to  the 

'  .Ter.  xxvi  10-24;   cf.  xxxvii  11-10;   xxxviii  1-13,  14-28. 

'  Cf.  Jf-r.  ii  S;  v  31;  .\iv  13  IS;  xx  6;  xxiii  0  40;  xxvi  8,  11;  xxvii 
13-18;  xxviii;  xxix ;  xxxvii  1!);  I^flni.  ii  !l,  14;  iv  13;  Ezek.  xiii ;  xiv 
St-11  ;   xxii  25-30. 
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natioiml  (Soil-    The  proplu-tic  party,  ivali/ing  tluit  tlu-  i.Kl 
(aiuiaiiilo   '  liinh   places'    were   tlu-  Houm-  .)f   much  eon- 
taMiinatic.M.  mciu  to  have  tU'ternuiu-ti  that  the  only  way  to 
puiity  the  leliKioiis  liti-  ot  the  people  vas  to  extiipate  that 
lotalworshii)  root  ami  branch.    This  cuhniiiateil  in  a  great 
ivform  untler  .losiah  in  021  h.c.  when  tiie  book  containing 
the  IX'Uteronomic  teaching  was  iliscoveretl  in  the  Teini.lc 
by  Hilkiah  the  priest.    With  tliis  refornjati«>n  tlie  intlmnee 
of  the  prophets  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  pn-exilic 
ptiiod.  and  for  the  moment  made  an  impression  upon  the 
course  ol  events  (2  Kings  xxii-xxiii  30).     Hut  when  .h.siah 
mc-t  defeat  and  death  at  Megiddo  in  (HV.>  B.(  ..  another  violent 
ivaction  set  in,  and  under  .lehoiakim  all  the  old  abuses 
returned  with  renewed  vigour.     The  higher  views  of  the 
prophets  were  so  thoroughly  discredited  that  they  received 
no   further   credence  till    after  the   Fall    of  .lerusalcm  in 

r»st)  B.C. 

This  rapitl  and  incomi)lele  survey  of  facts  well  known  to 
Old  Testament  scholars  will  sutHce  lor  the  purpose  in  haml. 
It  shows  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  the 
genius  of  the  i)eople  and  the  general  trend  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  religion  were  not  setting  in  the  direction 
of  monotheism.    The  '  true  "  prophets  are  not  borne  along 
with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  nor  are  they  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  national  tendency  t    -vards  monotheism  ;   they 
are  not  heading  a  mov.'ment   which  received  its  support 
from  the   masses  :    quite  on  the  contrary,   they   have  to 
uphold  their  views  in  si)ite  of  a  violent  opi)osition  and  in 
the  face  of  an  unbelief  which,  excej)!  at  rare  intervals,  was 
almost  universal.     There  is  no  use  looking  to  the  nati(.nal 
character  or  the  national  genius  to  account  for  the  Hebrew 
monotheism.     The  national  religious  life  and  the  national 
character  are  only  too  plainly  set  in  the  .-ame  directi.m  a.-^ 
that  Uiken  by  other  Semitic  natit)ns  ;    just  as  the  national 
institutions  do  not  dilTer  in  kind  from  their  contemporary 
analogues  dsewhere.i    The  whole  plane  of  culture,  the  whole 
state  of  thought,  is  plainly  that  of  the  polytheistic  age. 
Though  the  religion  of  Israel  was  in  origin  henotheistic, 
'  VV.  R.  yniith,  Prophds,  pp.  4!)-5i. 
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i.e.  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  God  only  without  a  denial 
if  the  cxiHtencc  of  othorn,  }('t  henotheism  iniplieu  ceuientially 
the  same  view  of  the  world  an  that  which  underlay  the 
ancient  polytheism.  So  long  an  henotheism  remains  heno- 
theism, the  other  gods  are  still  there  ;  and  at  moments  of 
acute  crisis,  as  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  invoke  their  aid.  The  orighi 
of  the  Hebrew  monotheism,  then,  must  be  sought  in  the 
prophets  and  in  the  phenomena  of  their  mental  and  religious 
life,  not  in  those  of  the  jK-ople.  And  in  the  endeavour  to 
seek  this  origin,  it  must  be  lemembercd  that  the  Hebrew 
monot heists  were  brought  up  in  and  surrounded  by  the 
polytheistic  stagf  of  culture  and  the  polytheistic  modes  of 
thought.  The  problem  is  to  discover  how  the  canonical 
prophets,  under  such  conditions  as  these,  could  have 
reached  a  monotheistic  belief. 
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Before  attumpting  to  Uiricusa  the  source  of  the  prophetit- 
\w\ivi  in  one  supreme  CJod,  one  mu«t  endeavour  to  j^nin  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  belief  and  e»i)eciany 
of  its  relation  to  the  polytheistic  conception  of  deity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  philosophical  monothcif  m  on  the  other. 
In  the  one  essential  point  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  at  one  with  Plato  and  .  istotle  ; 
l)ut  in  other  respects  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  is 
embedded  in  conceptions  which  are  the  common  proiKsty 
of  polytheism  and  appear  incompatible  with  a  pu;Jy 
]>hilosophical  monotheism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wrs  pointed  out  abc         that  iUc 
tunes  which  caused  the  dissolution  of  polytheism  were  also 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  a  Being 
who  might  be  called  '  God  '  became  no  longer  self-evident 
Helief  in  such  a  Being  had  now  to  be  reached  by  argument 
and  proof  ;  and  since  there  are  two  ways  of  thinking  about 
most  things,  it  was  quite  possible  to  doubt  the  very  existence 
of  sueli  a  Person  ;  and  it  was  still  more  questionable  whether, 
if  there  is  such  a  God,  He  is  really  accessible  to  human 
eutrt  aty.    Now  the  prophets  have  not  reached  this  s' ige. 
The  existence  of  a  God  they  call  '  Yahweh  '  is  assumed  by 
them  as  a  self-evideiit  fact.     They  are  no  more  conscious 
of  a  possibility  of  questioning  His  existence  or  of  a  need 
of  offering  a  proof  of  it,  than  the  polytheists  thought  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  any  of  their  gods.    To  have 
been  asked  for  a  reason  for  their  belief  in  Yahwch's  existence 
would  have  caused  them  no  little  surprise  ;    to  them  it 
was  too  much  a  self-evident  fact  to  be  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion.   Their  confidence  no  doubt  rested  on  the  same  ft  uuda- 

•  C£.  pp.  36  f. 
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tions  as  that  of  the  polytheists.    Ami  the  average  polytheist 
.ould  have  re.iuired  no  iarther  ,>r..ot  c,t  \ahweh  s  ex.stencc 
than  the  existence  of  Israel.      Cods  and  >^;^tums  were     or- 
reh.tives  :    and  in  those  days  it  was  praetieallv  impossible 
to  think  of  a  national  existence  without  a  "«t»;»f  ^"J^ ' 
tor  it  was  jnst  the  devotion  to  a  eomnion  god  wh.eh  begat 
in  (ho  individuals  the  eonsciousness  of  belonging  to  a  single 
whole,  and  which  gave  a  sanction  and  an  obligatory  char.x^tei 
to  the  nati,.nal  ..rganization.     Nor  again    do  the  prophets 
appear  to  be  eonscions  of  any  demand  for  a  pr«,ot  tha 
^'ahweh  is  accessible  to  man.  and  tiuvt  He  may  be  niHueneed 
in  His  actions  by  the  prayers  and  doings  of  men.     It  is 
evident  that  the  age  when  '  doubt  "  is  possible  has  not  yet 
arrived,     hi  these  respects,  then,  the  Hebrew  nionotheists 
appear  to  live  within  the  same  intellectual  atmosphere  as 

the  polvtneists.  nit 

\Irain.   it  was  pointed  out  above  that  the  new  Cod  of 
philosophical  monotheism  could  not  be  identilied  with  any 
ot  the  gods  who  had  been  worshipped  by  the  polythe.sts. 
liut  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  proi.hets.  the  one  and  only 
Clod  is  the  same  Person  as  He  who  is  worshipped  and  known 
a.  the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews.    The  contention  of  the 
p,ophets  is  not  simply  that  there  is  only  one  God  as  against 
Ihose  who  maintained  that  there  was  more  than  one  :     his 
point  was  no  doubt  involved,  but  it  was  not  prominent  in 
Ihe  ccmsciousness  of  either  side;    the  issue  as  exj.ressly 
formulated  bv  the  prophets  is  that  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
Israel  is  the  one  and  only  God,  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the 
l-uiverse:    while  it   was  implied  in  the  attitude  ui  their 
...Iversaries    that    this    same    Deity.  Yahweh,  the   God   of 
Israel     is   li.uitcd  in   power  and   sj.heie  of  action   by  the 
ovistence  and  powers  of  other  deities.     The  issue  at  stake 
..oncerns  the  limits  of  the  power  and  the  moral  character 
of  a  certain  Deity  known  to  both  sides  by  the  name  of 
^•lhweh       The    L'erson   is   common    to   both   sides,      itic 
p^.phets   do  not    say   that    the   Israelites   should   worship 
a  different  l'erson  from  Him  whom  they  l.onour  a^    hen- 
national   God  :     their    eoiiH-ntion    is   that    He   should   be 
worshipped  and  served  as  an  Almighty  and  All-holy  ler- 
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sonality  bosidc  .ho,n  there  is  none  else  and  "^, -  •;/:;;;^f '^^; 
teristic  Senntic  deity.    To  unclersta.ul    nuMio-Yahw  sm     as 
:;^hap.  we  ought  to  call  it.  it  is  essentialto  gnvsp  ^fae 
hat    in  the  dispute  between  the  mono-Yahwists  and     k, 
ol  vtleis  seach  side  knows  that  it  has  in  mind  one  and  the 
i:^     ^rson  as  the  other  ;  and  that  the  vc.y  same     c^  wl^ 
,vas  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  to  be  t be  -^^^  J'^^ 
at  the  same  time  being  worshipped  by  the  great  niass 
Israel  as  one  among  many  others. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency       some  qua  ter.  t o    hm^^ 
that  the  God  of  the  miiverse  was  substituted  for  the  C  od 
tr    1  blveen  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  that  ot  the 
lat  prophets  ;    that  the  prophets  were  in  some  way  led 
U   1  th rough  the  Personality  of  YaUweh,  the  local  and 
iW  d  iy    to  a  greater  and  more  inclusive  who  e  behind 
in  and  to  see,  in  this  greater  spiritual  Being,  a  rerson  m 
2  s^s    o  he    than  the  God  of  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
rth  s  Ts  surely  a  mistake.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
I  pSc  viL  of  Yahweh's  character  and  power  diffc.s 
Seiv  from  that  which  was  current  in  the  period  of  the 
;S^Ld  even  later  than  the  Jud^sbj.  Uie^pnjphet. 

Hhifo te.    They  did  not  preach  a  God  who  was  l^.^^^^^^^ 
distinct   from   the    Yahweh    worshipped    by    the    avcri 
?  raeUte      but  they  maintained  that  the  average  Israelite 
^T^knc!::Vahweh  as  He  is,  had  never  -W  H.s  true 
.         f  r    '  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  lus 

^t  tVi..  (mds  were  as  distinct  irom  tacn  om^^i 

„    1'  inrjust  a,  the  met  obviou,  l»ct  about  a  humaja 

,  u  fa      H.>  is  ilwavs  the  same,  a  definite  and  \erj 

the  prophets.     He  is  al^ajs  ii  ^^^^^^ 

present  Person,  throughout  all  history,     n 
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proclaim  to  bo  a),.oluto  Sovereign  is  the  same  Person  as 
he   God  of   Abraham,   Isaac,   and   Jacob    the    God  who 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  His  servant  Moses,  tbc  God 
of  the  Covenant  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  nat.onal  God  of  Is  ae  . 
Thev  never  lose  their  grip  upon  this  h.stor.c  Personal.ty, 
nor  do  thev  ever  find  it  too  narrow  f..r  the.r  uleas,  nor 
It  .te  through  it  to  so,nething  beyond.     Quite  on  t!.;- 
eo     r  rv    the  Personality  of  Yahweh  expands  before  their 
vi^'xs'i't  were,  till  they  see  that  beside  Kim  there  is  roon^ 
for  none  else  ;    He  fills  their  mental  horizon  from  po  e  to 
pole,  and  language  fails  them  to  express  the  greatness  of  .his 
concept.    The  Personality  of  Yahweh  is  the  very  essence  and 
foundation  of  their  monotheism.     It  is  as  though  it  had 
become  impressed  upon  their  cn^nsciousness  >"  -'"^y;T^;  " 
whelming  inner  experience,  so  that  go  where  thej  ^^.ll,tluy 

cannot  escape  from  Him. 

Yet  anotlier  point  in  regard  to  which  the  mono-Yahwists 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  intellectual  level  as  their  con- 
"iJlnporarv  polvtheists  must  be  noticed.    It  is  characteris  ,c 
,>f  polvtheism  that  it  ascribes  to  its  gods  a  mental  life  the 
sainc  in  kind  as  that  of  man.   Primitive  man  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  type  of  mental  life  but  his  own  ;  and  accordingly, 
oven  in  the  later  polytheistic  age,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
gods  were  of  like  passions  with  men.    Now  it  is  true  that 
neither  fear  nor  a  sense  of  bodily  distress  is  over  ascribed 
to  Yahweh  bv  the  mono-Yahwists,  but  apart  from  these  they 
think  of  Him  as  experiencing  much  the  same  range  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  will  as  men  and  as  the  polytheistic 
aods      Love  and  hatred,  anger  and  compassion,  fury  ami 
tenderness,  grief  and  joy.  delight  and  abhorrence,  repentance, 
iMermination,  and  jealousy,  are  all  predicted  o    the  one 
and  only  God  without  any  apparent  trace  of  a  feelmg  ot 
incongruity.^     It  is  true  that  the  great  unknown  prophet 
of  the  exile  says  '  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  Yahweh.    For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  arc  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts 

.  Cf.  Mai.  i  2  ;  !«..  i  13,  14  ;  X  5,  6  ;  xliii  4;  Ivii  4  ;  Ixiij 3.  4  ;  b^  U» ; 
Jer.  xxxiii  5  ;  Joel  ii  13  ;  Amo«  v  21  ;  vii  3.  0  ;  Zech.  vu.  14,  lo.  Lc. 
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([sa.  Iv  S-9).  But  tho  fart  that  tlu«  two  arc  comnaral.h^ 
«hmvs  that  the  .litTcrcnco  is  ono  of  dogroo  rather  than  of 
o*«onco  ;  and  the  context  makes  it  elear  that  the  prophet 
lias  in  mind  the  superiority  of  Yahweh"s  moral  cluvraeter 
over  that  of  man.  For  wliilo  one  is  justilieil  in  sayinj? 
that  the  mono-Yahwists  have  no  iiesitation  in  ascribing  to 
Yah\v(>h  a  consciousness  wliich  does  not  dilTer  in  kind  from 
that  of  n\en,  one  must  always  make  tlie  reservation  tliat, 
in  regard  to  moral  character,  they  place  Him  on  a  diflcrent 

level  from  man. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  in  regard  to  which  the 
mono-Yahwists  apjicar  to  be  at  one  with  the  polytheists 
as  against  the  philosophers.    It  was  ])ointcd  out  above  that 
any  one  who  arrives  at  a  monotheistic  position  by  observing 
and  reflecting  upon  the  facts  of  nature  will  cease  to  regard 
any  one  of  the  traditional  outward  systems  of  religion  and 
any  one   outward  religious  fellowship  as  being  especially 
favoured  by  the  Deity.    No  one  race  has  a  right  to  think 
that  God  is  specially  interested  in  them  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  since  He  has  created  all  alike  ;   nor  can  any  one 
system  of  worship  claim  superiority  over  others,  since  H(> 
lias  authorized  either  all  alike  or  none  at  all.     liut  the 
mono-Yahwists  do  not  take  this  attitude  by  any  means. 
The  common  Semitic  notion  was  that  to  each  tribe  or  nation 
there  corresponded  its  own  special  god.    '  The  fundamental 
conception  of  ancient  religion  is  the  solidarity  (.f  gods  and 
their  worshippers  as  part  of  one  organic  society.' i     The 
mono-Yahwists  are  much  more  nearly  in  accord  with  this 
notion  than  with  the  philosophical  doctrine.     For  in  their 
view  Yahweh  and  Israel  are  related  to  each  otlu>r  as  (^,od 
and  people  ;  and  they  demand  from  Israel,  and  from  Israel 
alone,  that  obedience  which  is  due  from  a  people  to  its 
God.     If  we  took  away  from  them  this  belief  that  the  one 
Almighty  and  All-holy  God  is  interested  in  Israel  far  more 
thanln  any  other  race ;  that  He  has  granted  privileges  to 
Israel  incomparably  greater  than  any  He  has  granted  to 
any  other  people ;  and  that  consequently  He  has  a  right 
'  \V.  R.  Smith,  RrJi^inn  nflhe  SomiIcK,  p.  32  ;  <f.  Barton,  Stmly  of  Semitic 
(higin»,  p.  SI. 
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rrnpients  ot    His  •«"■  p«4nik   such   fearful 

^'^f •; '  ';T^::"r:,r  alt:  ofr;S  -;.,«. 

oriy  lin"'  I  l>n»™  "'  °       .  ininuitica." '    In  the  view 

IS  only  one  aineremt ,  ti "  «„„f  t>ip  nre«ent  areu- 

against  the  6;^^' --^If';::'!^  ^^^  d  .".o  univ«so  i, 

;:i„g,  are  contrasted  with  .  -«  --n-J  D^  '-  f  "  > ' 
cxoeptinnamelJer.,  11)     an,  to  ^^^^_^  „w,„„om.o 

r,:::^  ^r^rna^z,;. ;...  ...>»  .>.- "-  -*- 

viii  53  ;  P«.  xxxiii  12  ;  cxxxv  4  ;  .Tor.  xiii  11  .  s.v  z 

*^  t';  M  I--*-  ^-  ^  ^^^'  "^  =^-«  ■'  ^'''^''^ "-''  ^  '"• "  ''  '" '  ''"' ' 

,vi  II."  21  ;  Hal.  u  18-20  ;  cf^  ^^J!;--;''^;:;^,,  ,3  ;  2  Kings  xvii  15. 

3  jer.  ii  5  ;  v.n  19  ;  x.v  22  ;  xvn,  '■•.'//"    |_.       ^^^  12  ;  xxiii  13.24  ; 

•  Jer.  iv  1  ;  vii  30  ;  1  Kings  xi  5  ;  xsi  20  ;  2  Kings  xvn 
s^H^  Kaiit/sch,  Hasth,gs.'<  D.  B..  v  081. 
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Cvonaut,  entailing  the  >'^^*-J^  f  "^  .^  ^^  ^,  acep  line  .  t 
to  the  view  of  the  -"^'^f  ^^^  ;,,t:^Ad  ;  oi/the  oiiu 
cleavage  lunnuig  -T^^^',^  S,,  ,avoui-,  aiul  .eiviee 
,,le  is  the  sunslunc  ot  t^^^^/^^.^^ ,;,  ^,  ,^,,,^  ;  on  the 
of  the  one  true  God  ad  he  I  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^.^.^, 
other  side  is  darkness,  tl^^  .>voi.mp  „,,nkind. 

,vood  and  stone,  ot  -neu;U^^;"^,t  Israel  worshipped 
Aeeording  to  ^  ^J j;^;^;;^^:;,^  object  .i  human 
.as  the    hvmg  Cod       -  "" y     ^^^     j,^  ,,  analogous 

aevotion.  wl---  t^^^^  ^^  .aions  as  the  objects  of  their 
position  and  stood  to  otnti  lu  ^^,^,^.^ 

Urship  eould  claim  no  ^'-^ -;  ^.,^"!S,ouglout  the  Old 
totally  unfit  to  be  worshipped  ^y  »--  J;  ^^     =^^^^  ^^^,,^ 

Living  Cod.  commonly   called   Comparative 

The  study   of  ^'^  ^^^"^  ,  certain  conception 

Religion  has  made  us    '^';^^^;;^J  ^^  l^^^  .^^.^  i,  that  there  is 

of  religion  as  one  !^"^;"'^^\  jy^';  J th,^.!,  all,  and  in  all, 
but  one  Cod  who  is  above  all,  '^"Y ''^"°  ^.,.,;.,i:.ioa  and 

so  many  diffeienc  ttmpoiaij^  .valitv  and  truth. 

oi  some  wnwrs  >.  Cx  "P°"     '"  P    '        ^^i^,  „i,„„  il>.  y 
to  this  modtm  V.OW  and  oud  ai-c  t.  a    l  ^^^ 

tluuk  tUoy  have  dotccti-d  it.     It  U..» 
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instance,  that  becauso  to  Amos  Yahwc-h  is  a  God  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  because  right  is  right  and  ^M•ong  .s  wrong  all 
the  world  o^er,  therefore  Amos  extends  Yahweh  s  sphere 
bevond  the  linvits  of  the  nation  of  Israel  and  makes  the 
Yahweh  religion  universal.  '  In  Amos  it  (the  re.g.on  ot 
Israel)  breaks  for  the  first  time  through  the  bonds  of  nation- 
ality and  becomes  a  universal  religion  instead  of  the  rehg.on 
„f  ,;  single  people.  .  .  .  National  boundaries  fell  before  the 
universal  power  of  justice."  ^  ,  •  ,  i      ,a- 

\gain    it  is  thought  that  because  Jerenuah  speaks  ot 
a  Covenant  written  upon  the  heart,  therefore  he,  too,  is  a 
universalist  and  steps  beyond  all  outward  national  organiza- 
tions and  limitations.'^    But  this  surely  rests  upon  a  miscon- 
eeption.    Wc  in  our  day,  can  see  that  these  doctrines  of  the 
righteousness  of  Yahweh  and  the  inwardness  of  religion 
are  the  ideas  which  have  made  the  Jewish  religion  fitted 
to  become  the  religion  .>f  many  other  races  ;    and  agam, 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  take  special  ideas  and  isolated  phrases 
from  the  prophets  and  draw  out  what  is  to  us  their  logica 
implication  of  universalism,  when  once  we  have  transposed 
thc-e    i.hrases    from    the    intellectual    atmosphere    ot    tiie 
proi.hets  to  our  own  congenial  philosophy.    But  the  ciuestion 
I  did  the  prophets  themselves  draw  these  deductions  .'    Did 
thev  follow  out  in  their  own  minds  this  train  of  reasoning. 
The  answer  ought  not  to  be  in  doubt.     They  have  left  no 
trace  of  these  deductions  in  their  writings,    but  on  the 
contrary,  they  tell  us  the  exact  opposite.    '  You  only  have 
1  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,'  are  the- words  of 
.\nios  (iii  2).    And  if  Jeremiah  does  speak  of  a  new  Covenant, 
\t  is  '  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah  '  (xxxi  31).    Jeremiah,  indeed,  believes  that 
it  is  as  impossible  that  the  old  relationship  between  Y  ah  well 
and  Israel  should  come  to  an  end,  as  that  day  and  night 
should  cease.    Yahweh  is  no  more  likely  to  terminate  the 
one  than  the  other  (Jer.  xxxi  35-7  ;  xxxiii  20-6). 

The  reason  why  they  were  not  universalists  la  not  tar 
to  seek  There  was  a  certain  logical  coherence  and  con- 
sistency about  their  mono-Yahwism  which  the  adoption  ot 

'  Conull,  Prophelo  oj  hrad,  pp.  45  I.  '  Sec  Coiuill,  op.  cit.  06-8. 
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into  utter  confusion.  It  .s  not  t-  f  *  .  J  ,,  i,,,,i, 
had  ceaHod  to  believe  m  the  '^  ";'  ^^^  „,,  J,ts.  U  one 
,Uey  would  soon  ^^^ ^:;^^^^j:2L  to  eaeh  nation 
.tarts  from  the  -»"""", ^^"f^^^d,  this  attitude  ot  the 
or  tribe  there  corresponds  its  ov.     ^^^^^  j^^^^^.i    ,,,„e 

prophets    is    strietly     ogjeal    ^  /;;;;^    y  ^,a,  tla-retore 

voJships  Yahweh  ^  '^f^'^^Z^ ^ Zd  misleadiu,. 
,11  other  worship  but  that  ot  l.rael  is  fate  ^^^^ 

And  the  more  thoroughly  ^^-^^^{^  Zi  have  been 
Deity  of  Yahweh,  the  more  '»  --'^' ,,'^^^  ^  ,,y  tr.th  or 
to  imagine  that  the  worship  o   o         ^    I  »  >    .^^^^^^  ^^^ 

validity.  To  introduce  ;f «  *,^  J  ^^^.ir^g  down  of  all 
,  religion  made  universal  t  --J  ^  ';\^\^  ,1  ,,,Ue  their 
existing  barriers  and  ""^--^  fj^   ^^^         ..tenable.     The 

position  as  «^o"«-Y^^^^^^f%'\Xtl  .worship  whieh  Moab, 
noment  they  began  to  admit  ^^-^^  tic  voi  ^^  ^ 

sharply  distinguished  from  YahNN  ell.  ^^^ 

Malaehi  i  U  is  often  ctuoted  ^  ^^^^  .u"  outward 

,  monotheistic  conception  ^"^^^  ''^"^^'^^.^v  oi  Xh^ 

,,,,.  and  national  Umitatioj.  a.u Uu^thc  vv^^^  ^1^^_^^  ^^^^ 

one  true  God  in  every  ^-^^^^^Zn  of  the  same  my 
Hsing  of  the  sun  even  unto  thg^^^^ 

,,,,ne  is  great  among  the  Cen   It.      ai  .  ^^^, 

incense  is  offered  unto  my  rZ^J"^^,  yahweh  of 
my  name  is  great  among  the  ^'''^'^^'  y^^  i,,  Uie 

llts.'  The  context  requires  -;;^^\;^^;r  future,  but 
present ;  this  worship  is  f^^.l  i*  i?t  e  prophet  writes. 
L  being  offered  to  Yahweh  at     -^^^^^^^^  ^,^.^^.,  ,, 

To  interpret  the  passage  as  '^'-^^^^""fj^^.^.^^tiles  gives  it  an 
Yahweh  by  Jews  resident  ^"»-f  ^  1 1-^^^^^^^ 
excellent  sense  ^  /- tl^^op^^  ^J     ^^^^ 

;:rt^:::^i:o^n^i^thejewsoftheDis,,^^^^ 
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arc  pure,  even  thougii  oilered  in  a  CJontilu  country.  The 
other  view  is  not  without  serious  objection.  It  makes  tliis 
passage  stand  alone,  without  a  parallel,  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  Apocalyptic  writings.  It  introduces  a  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  one  God  which  belongs  to  a  different  intellec- 
tual and  religious  environment  and  throws  the  whole  system 
of  mono-Yahwism  into  confusion.  Hence  it  seems  better  to 
understand  this  passage  as  referring  to  the  service  rendered 
to  the  one  CJod  Yahueh  by  Israelites  in  foreign  lands.* 

Such  universalism  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  i)rophets  always 
has  reference  to  a  future  time,  to  a  period  during  which 
Yahwehs  true  character  and  onuiipotence  will  be  revealed 
in  a  way  which  none  can  ignore.     The  universal  religion 
which  they  foresee  is  the  re!:^ion  of  Israel  and  the  worship 
of  Yah  well.     This  religion  is  to  become  universal,  because 
the  Gentiles  will  abandon  their  own  religions  for  that  of 
Israel.    It  may  be  necessary  to  force  this  upon  them  by  the 
execution  of  a  terrible  judgement,  or  they  may  come  to 
acknowledge  it  voluntarily  ;   but  in  either  case,  it  is  Israel's 
God  who  is  recognized  to  be  the  universal  God,  and  Israel's 
religion  which  is  to  become  the  universal  religion.      '  I  am 
Yahweh,  and  there  is  none  else  ;    beside  me  there  is  no 
God  .  .  .  that  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me  :    I  am 
Yahweh,  and  there  is  none  else  '  (Isa.  xlv  5,  U).    '  At  that  time 
they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Yahweh  ;    and  all 
the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  Yahv.eh, 
to  Jerusalem  ;   neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the 
stubbornness  of  their  evil  hearts.'  2 

But  all  this  is  to  take  place  in  the  future  at  a  time  wliich 
has  not  yet  arrived.  For  the  present,  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  is  confined  to  Israel.  It  is  essential  to  grasp 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  prophets  held  simultaneously  two 
positions  which  to  many  minds  of  the  present  day  seem 
almost  contradictory.     (1)  There  is  only  one  God  who  is 

'  Cf.  Sayce  in  Expositor  for  August  1011. 

•  Jcr.  iii  17  ;  cf.  Isa.  ii  2-4  ;  xix  18-25  ;  Ix  1-22  ;  J.t.  iv  2  ;  xii  16  f  • 
XV,  19  21 ;  Zcph.  iii  i. ;  Z...h.  ii  11  :  viii  20-:?,  &..  S.o  Kaut.soh,  op.  nt] 
pp.  71!  f.,  and  Nie  below,  pp.  11)2 -I'Jj. 
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tiuvoP'ign  lord  ovor  all  creation  ;  (2)  this  Ood  is  tlu-  IUkI 
of  the  nation  of  Israi-l  alone.  All  other  religions,  not  bein<; 
tiic  worship  of  this  true  (Jod,  are  vain,  the  serviee  of  demons 
or  of  nonentities.  Both  these  positions  were  held  eon- 
seiously  and  tirnily  by  the  same  minds  and  at  the  same  time. 
To  one  who  reaches  monotheism  through  philosophy,  tiiey 
ai)pear  almost  contradictory  ;  but  to  one  who  starts  from 
the  presuppositions  of  the  prophetic  :'ge,  they  form  i)art  of 
a  coherent  system  of  thought. 

For  mono-Yahwism,  as  a  system  of  theology,  is  thoroughly 
intelligible  and  consistent  with  itself,  once  we  realize  that 
the  mono-Y'ahwists  shared  in  the  intellectual  limitations 
of  the  polytheistic  stage  of  culture.    They  proclaim  a  Ood 
whose  existence  is  recognized  by  the  poly t  heists  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  they  know  that  when  they  utter  the  word 
'  Yahwch  ',  they  have  in  mind  the  same  Personal  Being  as 
He  whom  the  polytheists  knew  by  that  name  ;  they  assume 
His  existence  and  His  accessibility  to  i)rayer  just  as  the 
polytheists  do  ;    they  think  of  Him  as  experiencing  a  kind 
of  emotional  and  volitional  life  not  totally  dissimilar  from 
that  usually  ascribed  to  the  polytheistic  gods  ;  and  finally, 
they  share  the  common  iSemitic  notion,  that  He  is  united 
to  a  particular  people  in  whom  He  takes  an  especial  interest 
to  the  exclusion    f  others  who  have  no  right  to  make  any 
claim  upon  His  favour.     The  great  startling  diflferenci    i- 
this,  that  whereas  the  polytheists  maintain  that  tlxis  Cod  is 
merely  a  characteristic  iSemitie  deity,  the  mono-Y'ahwists 
proclaim  Him  to  be  the  only  God,  the  sole  Sovereign  and 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  that  in  moral  character  He  is 
absolutely  righteous.     Philosophical  monotheism  is  also  a 
logical  and  coherent  system  of  thought,  and  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  every  point  in  which  mono-Yahwism 
stands  related  to  the  polytheistic  conceptions,  it  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  philosophical  doctrine.     The  two 
systems  are  opposed  throughout ;  in  the  assumption  without 
question  or  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  divine 
Being  ;  in  the  identification  of  the  one  and  only  God  with 
one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  polytheists  ;  in  the  vivid  life 
of  emotion  and  volition  ascribed  to  Him  ;   in  His  exclusive 
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union  uith  a  ,«in^le  special  religiuus  syHti'in  and  tVlluwHliip  ; 
in  all  these  points  niono-YahwiMUi  stands  cuntrasted  with 
philusopliical  nuinot heisni. 

One  eannot  help  feeling  that  many  works  on  the  Old 
Testament  are  spoiled  by  a  failure  to  grasp  the  essential 
dilTerence  between  the  mono-Yahwist  and  the  modern  eoii- 
eeptions  of  (jod.  lioth  the  mono-Yahwist  antl  the  modern 
mind  could  agree  in  saying  that  Ood  is  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  and  that  God  was  the  (Jod  of  Israel.  The  tlilferenco 
lies  in  a  different  mental  attitude  towards  these  two  state- 
ments. To  say  that  God  is  the  Creator  is  to  the  modem  mind 
merely  to  state  what  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  ; 
for  to  many  of  us  '  God  '  means  simr  that  which  explains 
the  existence  of  the  world.  Again,  to  say  that  God  was  the 
God  of  Israel  is  not  involved  in  our  itlea  of  God,  for  we  can 
think  of  God's  existence  without  this  being  implied.  Every 
one  will  agree  that  '  God  '  is  the  Creator  ;  but  not  every  one 
will  e(iuate  Him  with  the  object  of  Israel's  worship.  This 
latter  represents  an  element  of  faith,  something  which  is 
not  involved  in  our  very  idea  of  God's  existence,  liut  the 
mono-Yahwist  reversed  the  emphasis.  Union  with  Israel 
was  the  idea  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  God  he  recog- 
nized ;  while  the  Creatorship  of  tiiis  Gotl  represented  thi' 
element  of  faith.  He  knew  that  the  (!od  he  worshippetl 
existed,  because  Israel  existed.  'I'he  existence  of  Israel's 
God  was  a  fact,  of  which  Israels  national  self-consciousness 
Wits  the  undeniable  self-evident  proof.  The  point  which 
was  not  involved  in  his  idea  of  this  God's  existence  was 
the  assertion  that  He  is  supreme  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
That  Yahweh  was  God  of  Israel  could  be  disputed  by  none  ; 
that  He  was  the  only  God  and  supreme  Lord  of  Creation 
was  just  what  the  contemporaries  of  the  mono-Yahwist s 
found  it  impossible  to  believe. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  may  be  illustrated  in 
two  ways.  We  may  say  with  Riehm  that  '  the  foundation 
of  the  consciousness  of  Israel,  as  regards  his  peculiar  relation 
lo  God,  is  the  belief  that  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
has  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  His  gracious  will  chosen 
Israel  from  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be  His 
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IRciiliiir   iM.oplc  ".'     No  cxcuptioa  van   be   taken   to   lliis 
position  itsilf ;    it  is  entirely  true  of  the  mono- Ytih wist s 
anil  we  may  go  on  with  lliehm  to  show  how  this  root-idea 
ol    the    Covenant,  under   the    ehanging  eireumstunees   ol 
advaneing  yea'-s,  '  neeessarily  tended  to  produce  irom  this 
^erm  thi-  exi)eetalion  of  fresh  revelations.'-     And  to  this 
extent  Hiehm  has  explained  the  origin  of  Messianic  pruphe«y. 
But  when  he  assumes  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelite, 
'  Jehovah  '  and  "  the  Lord  of  the  world  '  are  synonymous 
and  identical,  he  is  assuming  just  the  point  which  stands 
most  in  need  of  explanaticm.    If  this  much  be  granted,  the 
r-st  follows  ;  but  in  granting  this,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  monotheism  is  not  solved 
but  overlooked.     And  for  this  reason  Riehm's  account  of 
Ihe  inspiration  of  and  the  revelation  to  the  Hebrew  prophets 
is  neeessiirily  defective. 

Again,  take  the  words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Psalm  :  '  In 
his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heights  of 
(he  mountains  are  his  also.     The  sea  is  his,  ami  he  maile 
it :  and  his  hands  prepared  the  dry  land."     The  repetition  of 
these  words  by  modern  minds  is  scarcely  an  act  of  faith  or 
of  praise  at  all  ;   it  is  simply  a  poetic  statement  of  what  is 
involved  in  our  very  idea  of  Ciods  existence.    But  we  nuiy 
be  quit-c  sure  that  the  Psalmist  meant  to  express  something 
more  than  the  connotation  of  the  word  '  God  '.    What  he 
meant  was  that  this  particular  divine  Person,  Yahweh,  the 
CJod  of  Israel,  was  Creator  and  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the 
world.     This  was,  on  his  part,  an  act  of  magniiieent  faith 
and  of  the  highest  praise,  because  it  was  by  no  means 
a  self-evident  fact  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  Cod. 


II 

But  one  nuist  now  raise  the  question  whether  the  prophets 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  mono-Yahwism  by  any 
process  of  reasoning.  There-  are  at  least  two  sets  of  datf. 
which  might  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  reasoned  argument 
ending  in  monotheism  :   the  facts  of  nature,  and  the  facts 

'  2hiisiauic  Prophecy,  p.  08.  '  Ih.  p.  88. 
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of  history.  Since  both  of  these  arc  conci-ivablu  as  a  source 
of  the  Hebrew  inonotiieism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  to  see  whether  any  trace  of 
argunientB  of  this  kiml  can  be  found. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  observation  of  the  facts 
of  nature,  of  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  natural 
causation,  gradually  drove  the  old  (Jreek  polytheism  off  the 
lield  and  prepared  tlu^  way  for  tin-  advance  to  monotheism. 
Did  the  Hebrew  monotheists  travel  by  the  same  road  i 
Do  they  show  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  than 
their  contemporaries  ?  Did  they  have  an  insight  into  the 
secrets  of  natural  causation  so  much  deeper  than  any  of 
their  fellow  -iemites,  that  while  the  latter  were  still  in  tie 
polytheistic  stage  of  thought  and  culture,  the  prophets  had 
already  pierced  through  the  veil  of  phenomena  to  a  spiritual 
unity  behind  the  whole  ? 

What  kind  of  natural  science,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  literature  ?  What  idea  of  the  universe  and  of 
causation  is  presented  by  the  raono-Yahwists  ?  For  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation  one  may  treat  the  Old  Testa- 
ment us  a  whole  ;  for  while  it  very  often  relleets  the  opinions 
of  thof.e  who  were  not  mono-Yahwists,  yet  the  whole  litera- 
ture comes  to  us  after  having  been  carefully  reviewed  and 
edited  by  mono-Yahwists,  if  not  actually  composed  by  them 
in  the  first  place.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  one 
and  the  same  conception  of  causation  and  of  Yahweh's 
relation  to  the  world  runs  throughout  the  whole  and  is 
common  to  all  the  wi'icrs.  W^e  are  able  to  form  a  clear 
picture  of  the  world  and  its  happenings  as  it  appeared  to 
the  Hebrews  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  concerns 
natural  science  and  the  conception  of  how  things  are  made 
to  happen,  the  Old  Testament  proves  itself  to  belong  to  the 
l)olytheistic  stage  of  culture. 

In  examining  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  causation, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  of  classifying  the 
immense  number  of  events  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  divide  them  into  the 
following  large  classes  :  (1)  those  which  are  counted  on  to 
recur  regularly ;   and  (2)  those  wliich  cannot  be  counted  on 
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t<.  ocrur  ri'gularlv.    This  latter  claHS  may  again  Ik'  .lividrd 
int..  (a)  events  which  imply  a  ntartlinR  reversal  of  the  usual  ; 
(/>)  those  which  are  merely  variations  o!  the  usual,  i.e.  things 
whieh  do  occur  more  or  less  often  and  are  familiar  pheno- 
mena  of  life,  but  yet  cannot  be  deptmde.l  on  to  recur  at 
.,M.cial  tim..s  or  at  regular  intervals  ;    (r)  a  very  large  c-luss 
of  events  such  as  the  outbreak  and  issue  of  warfare  the  ,ise 
n,ul  fall  of  nations,  and  in  general  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
and  their  relations  to  other  nations.    It  is  sometimes  dithcult 
to  say  in  which  class  an  event  should  be  placed.  esiK-cially 
;n  the  case  of  (r.)  and  (b).    Class  (b)  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
rnder  it  are  considered  things  which  certainly  surprised  the 
Hebrews  as  being  very  abnormal,  and  also  ovents  <.f  which 
it  may  appear  hard  to  say  that  they  are  variatK.ns  from  the 
n.»rnial.    Can  one  think  ot  a  thunderstorm  ..r  a  gale  of  wnid 
as  a  variation  of  normal  weather  ?    From  the  Hebrew  point 
„{  view  such  happenings  are  explained  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  behaviour  of  the  oxen  in  1  Sar    vi,  of  the  lion  in 
1  Kings  xiii  24-9,  and  of  the  ravens  in  1  Kings  xvii  4-0. 
liut  while  this  classification  may  not  be  ideal  from  many 
points  of  view,  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  enables  one 
lo  review  a  complex  mass  of  facts  in  a  comprehensive 
nuvnner  and  to  elicit  their  evidence  in  an  ^ff^&^\^j,^2- 
It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  whole  of  t*---  Old  Testa- 
ment but  one  cause  is  offered  as  an  explanation  of  all  that 
happens-the  almighty  sovereign  will  of  Yahweh      This 
however,  needs  one  qualification;    the  human  will  is  not 
bound  ;   it  is  a  real  source  of  causation  ;   but  the  relations 
between  the  human  and  divine  wills  are  nowhere  clearly 

thought  out. 

(1)  It  has  been  said  above  that  human  hfe.  even  in  the 
most  primitive  communities,  cannot  continue  except  on 
the  belief  that  certain  things  will  repeat  themselves  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  All  men  expect  the 
sun  to  rise,  the  moon  to  pass  through  her  phas^s  and  the 
.oasons  to  succeed  each  other  in  due  course.  The  husband- 
man counts  on  the  annual  rainfall  and  the  fertihty  of  the 
soil,  just  as  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman  rely  on  animals 
to  contiP      to  act  as  they  have  done  before.    Similarly,  all 
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men  recognize  that  a  human  life  will  follow  the  regular 
course  of  birth,  growth,  maturity,  old  age,  and  death  ;  and 
that  the  appetites,  interests,  and  bodily  functions  of  all 
men  are  much  alike. 

Of  such  general  regularities  as  these,  the  Hebrews  were 
plainly  conscious  and  ascribed  them  all  to  the  will  of  Yahweh. 
It  was  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  who  said,  '  Let  there  be  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years  ;  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  '  (Gen.  i  14,  15)  ; 
it  was  Yahweh  who  set  His  bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy 
all  flesh  (Oen.  ix  13-16)  ;  who  promised  that  *  while  the  earth 
remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease  '.^ 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  on  which  the 
husbandman  and  the  herdsman  depend.  It  is  Yahweh  who 
sends  the  rain  which  is  expected  in  its  season,  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain.^  The  same  God  is  responsible  for  the 
general  principles  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  animals,  and 
of  the  reproduction  of  like  by  like  ;  '  and  He  made  provision 
for  the  food  of  all.*  And,  again,  all  the  constant  phenomena 
of  human  life  are  established  by  His  will.  He  created  them 
male  and  female,  commanded  them  to  be  fruitful  and  to  have 
dominion  over  the  rest  of  creation  ; »  He  established  the 
law  of  pain  in  childbirth  (Gren.  iii  16),  and  of  human  toil 
(Gen.  iii  17-19).  He  confounded  the  languages  of  men 
and  scattered  them  abroad  (Gen.  xi  9).  He  gave  man 
hearing  and  sight,  and  His  eyes  watch  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  embryo.'  Again,  it  is  the  lot  of  all 
men  to  f"> ;'   and  the  limit  to  which  a  man  may  expect 

'  Gen.  vu.  22  ;  cf.  Vs.  civ  19  ;  Jer.  xxxi  3.'5,  36  ;  xxxiii  20,  21,  &c. 
'  Deut.  xi  II,  12,  14  ;    Joel  ii  23  ;   ef.  Gen.  ii  r, ;    Ph.  civ  13  ;  cxlvii  8  ; 
Isa.  XXX  23  ;   Jer.  v  24  ;   xiv  22. 
'  Gen.  i  11,  12,  20-2 ;   cf.  Isa.  xxviii  24-9. 
*  Gen.  i  29.  30;  Ps.  civ  14-16,  21,  27,  28  ;  cxlv  1.5,  10,  &c. 
°  Gen.  i  27-9  ;  pf.  P.s.  cxxvii  2,  3. 

'  Vu.  xciv  9  ;  cxxxix  14-16;   Exod.  iv  11  ;    I'rov.  xx  12. 
'  Gen.  xlvii  28,  29  ;  Joshua  xxiii  14  ;  .Job  xiv  10,  1 1. 
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liis  life  to  run  is  set,  lil<e  all  other  general  rules,  by  the  will 
of  Yahweh.^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  everything  which  may  bo 
relied  on  to  recur  with  any  regularity  does   so  because 
Yahweh  has  willed  it  thus.    If  wo  could  assume  that  when 
Yahweh  is  said  to  have  spoken,  or  to  have  done  this  or  that, 
the  waiters  were  consciously  using  a  figure  of  speech,  the 
Old  Testament  conception  thus  far  considered  does  not 
present  a  wide  divergence  from  the  modem  conception  of 
'  natural  law  '  as  the  expression  of  God's  will.    But  when  we 
come  to  ask  how  the  will  of  Yahweh  is  believed  to  operate, 
we  find  at  once  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  are  not  using 
a  figure  of  speech  ;  for  the  uniformities  of  their  environment 
did^not  appear  to  them  as  '  natural  laws  '  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.     There   are  no  indications   that  the   Hebrews 
thought  of  the  will  of  Yahweh  as  being  mediated  through 
long  trains  of  natural  causation,  or  carried  out  by  forces 
which   are   in   themselves  impersonal    unfeeling,   and   in- 
variable.   The  conception  is  rather  that  all  created  objects 
arc  endowed  with  sufficient  mental  equipment  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  Yahweh's  commands  and  acting  upon  them.^ 
This  is  the  way  in  which,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  the 
will  of  Y^ahweh  is  held  to  operate.    He  commands  and  the 
objects  He  has  created  obey.     The  regularities  represent, 
as  it  were,  the  standing  orders  He  has  given  ;  anything  else 
is  a  special  command  for  a  definite  occasion.   The  regularities 
in  nature  are  called   by   the   general   term   'ordinances' 
(D'^n  or  nipn ;    D'CEKfa    in  Ps.   cxix   91).     Thus    there   are 
'  weeks   of   the   ordinances   of    the  harvest  "   (Jer.   v   24)  ; 
ordinances  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  (Jer.  xxxi  34,  35) ; 
ordinances  of  heaven  and  cart h  ■'     Human  life,  again,  has  an 
ordinance  (pn)  as  its  prescribed  limit  (Job  xiv  5, 13) ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  sea  are  kept  in  their  place  by  an  ordinance  or 
boundary  which  they  may  not  pass.*     These  ordinances  are 
not  thought  of   as  natural  laws.      The  Hebrew  words  (i?n 

'  Job  xiv  5  ;  cf.  Ps.  xc  10 ;  xxxix  4,  .5. 

-  Cf.  Kocbcrlc,  Natur  v.  Geist,  p.  2.53  ;  cf.  pp.  111-13. 

"  Jer.  xxxiii  25 ;   Job  xsxviii  33 ;    P«.  cxlviii  6. 

*  Jer.  V  -22 ;  Job  xxvi  10  ;    xxxviii  10 ;    Prov.  viii  27,  2». 
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nnd  U2U*d)  arc  used  ovrr  and  ovor  a<rjun  tor  the  rules  of 
eonduct  wliich  Yidiwoli  has  given  to  Is!  ..el  sumnu'd  up  under 
the  general  term  '  Law  '  or  '  Torah  '  ;    when  so  used  they 
are  translated  '  statutes  '  and  '  judgements  '.     Yahweh  is 
coneeived  of  as  imposing  '  statutes  '  or  rules  of  conduct 
upon  «)tiier  created  ol)jects  just  as  He  does  on  men.     '  Thus 
saith  Yahweh,  wh«^  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day.  and  the 
ordinances  of  th(>  moon  and  of  tlic  stars  for  a  light  by  night, 
if  these  ordinances  depart  from  me  ..."  (Jer.  xxxi  aS,  3U). 
'  If  ray  covenant  of  day  and  night  stand  not,  if  I  have 
not  appointed  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth  '  (Jer. 
xxxiii  25).     '  For  ever,  O  Yahweh,  Thy  word  is  settled  in 
heaven.  Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  generation-* :  Thou  hast 
established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.     They  continue  this 
day  according  to  thine  ordinances ;  For  all  things  are  thy 
servants  '  (Ps.  cxix  8i»-l>l).     '  When   he  gave  to  the  sea 
its  bound    (^v>^)   that  the  waters  should  not  transgress  his 
commandment  0'?  '^?V:  vh).    When  he  marked  out  (iP'na) 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  '  (Prov.  viii  29,  cf.  27).    Again 
we  hear  of  Yahweh  as  '  calling  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
pouring  them  out  on  the  face  of  the  earth  '  (Amos  v  8  ; 
ix  6)  ;   as  bringing  out  the  host  of  the  stars  by  number  and 
calling  them  all  by  name  (Isa.  xl  26,  cf .  Ps.  cxlvii  4)  ;  and 
as  calling  for  a  famine  {2  Kings  viii  1 ;    Ps.  cv  16),  or  for 
a  drought  (Hag.  ill).     He  lays  His  commands  upon  His 
creatures  (Isa.  xlv  12  ;  Ps.  cxlviii  5,  G  ;  Job  xxxviii  12) ;  and 
when  He  calls,  they  answer  or  stand  up  together  (Isa.  xlviii 
13,   cf.    xl  26)  ;     '  Knowest    thou   the   ordinances   of   the 
heavens?     Canst  thou  establish  the  dominion  thereof  in 
the  earth?     Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds, 
that  abundance  of  waters  may  cover  thee  ?    Canst  thou  send 
forth  lightnings  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thco,  Here 
we  are  ?  '  (.lob  xxxviii  33-5,  cf.  Jer.  li  15,  16).      Jeremiah 
can   upbraid   Israel   by  comparing  its  unfaithfulness  with 
the  obedience  of  the  stork.    '  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven 
knoweth  her  appointed   times;    and  the  turtle   and  the 
swallow  and  the  crane  observe  the  time  of  their  coming  ; 
but  my  peoj)le  know  not  the  ordinance  (uaro)  of  Yahweh.' » 
'  JiT.viii";  pf.I's.civlO;  ami  sec  also  K<m'1)oi  Ic,  A'rt/«rw,Ge(W,  pp.  111-13. 
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This  uU'ii  that  Wiliwoli  isj^ucs  toiiinuuids  to  a  world  <•! 
aiiiiiuitod  objects  s  iim-ly  i-xpivs8cd  iu  the  Book  of  .lol). 
Vahwfli  'covcreth  his  lianas  with  the  li«;htiung  ;  and 
.rivcth  it  acliaij'e  that  it  should  stiiUc  the  mark  "  (xxxvi  32). 

(lod  thuudeieth  marvellously  with  his  voice  ; 

(Ircat  thiu<^s  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  eoniprehend. 

For  he  saith  to  the  snow,  Fall  thou  on  the  eartli  ; 

Likewise  to  tliu  sliower  of  rain. 

And  to  tlie  showers  of  his  mighty  rain. 

ite  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man  : 

That  all  men  whom  he  hatii  made  may  know  it. 

Then  the  beasts  go  into  the  coverts, 

And  remain  in  their  tlens. 

Out  of  the  chamber  of  the  south  cometli  the  storm. 

Ami  cold  out  of  the  north. 

liy  the  breath  of  CJod  ice  is  given  : 

And  the  lireadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened. 

Yea,  he  ladeth  the  thick  cloud  with  moisture  ; 

He  sjireadeth  abroad  the  cloud  of  his  lightning. 

And  it  is  turned  rounil  about  by  his  guidance. 

That  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commandeth  tliem. 

L'pcm  the  face  of  the  habitable  world  : 

Whether  it  be  for  correction,  or  for  his  land, 

Or  for  mei-y,  that  he  cause  it  to  come. 

}learken  unto  this,  O  Job  : 

Stand  still  and  consider  the  wondrous  works  ol  (Jod. 

Dost  thou  know  how  Ood  layeth  his  ihnnje  upon  tluiii ".' 

\Vc  le;irn  also  that  Yahweh  commands  the  sun  not  to  ii>e 
(JobixT),  and  the  clouds  not  to  rain  (Isa.  v  0;  cf.  i*s.  Ixxviii 
23,  24)  ;  He  rebukes  the  sea  and  it  is  dried  up  (Nahum  i  I  ; 
l*s.  cvi  t»  ;  Mal.  iii  11);  He  commands  and  raises  the 
stormy  wind  (I's.  cvii  25).  •  He  sendeth  out  his  eommaud- 
ment  up<  i  -arth  ;  His  word  runneth  very  swiftly.  He 
giveth  .^now  like  wool;  He  scattcreth  the  hoarfrost  like 
ashes.  He  casleth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  ;  who  can 
stand  before  his  cold?  He  sendeth  out  his  word  and 
melteth  them  ;  He  eauseth  his  wind  to  blow  and  the 
waters  flow'  (I's.  cxlvii  15-18).  There  is  no  ditl'erence 
between  these  commands  and  the  charges  He  is  constantly 

'   -    "Sv    ni^N    Dlb"?    Vnnn    Job    xxxvii    5-lo ;     cf.     1*8.     civ    5-0 ; 
cxlvii  U-I8. 
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represented  us  laving  upon  animals  to  acconii)lish  His  will. 
If  those  whom  He  has  determined  to  pmiisli  be  hid  from 
His  sight  '  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thenee  will  I  command 
the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them  '  (Amos  ix  3).    80  also, 
He  spake  to  the  fish  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  (Jonah  ii  10) ; 
and  He  eommauded  the  ravens  to  feed  Elijah,  just  as  He 
gave  the  same  charge  to  the  widow  woman  of  Zarephath.^ 
In  the  light  of  this  evidence,  one  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
lake  the  commands  which  God  is  said  to  utter  in  (Jen.  i 
in  a  literal  sense  (ef.  Ts.  xxxiii  U).    It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  uniformities  of  nature  seemed  to  the  Old  Testament 
writers  to  be  the  innnedi        consequence  or  expression  of 
Yahweh's   commands,    ana  not   merely   instances   of   the 
working  of  impersonal  laws  and  forces. 

This  conclusion  is  supportetl  by  two  further  considera- 
tions.   We  sometimes  meet  with  a  complamt  that  man  is 
utterly  'Uiable  to  comprehend  how  or  by  what  means  Ood 
has  brought  into  existence  and  sustains  all  that  is—'  1  have 
seen  the  travail  which  God  hath  given  the  sons  of  men  to  be 
exercised  tlierewith.     He  hath  made  everytliiug  beautiful 
in  its  time  ;  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  yet  so 
that  man  caimot  imd  out  the  work  that  God  hath  done  from 
the  beginning  even  mito  the  end.'-     .Vnd,  again,  while  the 
Old  Testament  does  recognize  a  certain  unity  and  harmony 
in  the  way  in  which  things  work  together,  that  harmony 
and  unity  are  not  seen  to  be  of  the  essential  nature  of  things 
themselves  any  more  than  their  miiforuuties  are,  but  to  be 
due  to  Yahweh,  whose  beneficent  will  has  ordered  them 
thus.     The  language  used  forbids  one  to  think  that  the 
Hebrews  have  passed  through  that  stage  of  observation  and 
reflection  in  wliieh  things  are  seen  to  act  together  because 
buch  is  their  very  nature  ;  they  do  not  start  from  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  things,  and  argue  to  the  unity  and  benefi- 
cence of  God  ;   but,  beginning  with  the  belief  that  Yahweh 
is  alone  Creator  of  all,  they  see  indications  of  His  benevo- 
lence in  the  works  He   has  made.     The  one  hundred  and 
fourth  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seventii  psalms  are  the 


»  1  Kings  xvii  4,  9  ;  cf.  1'* 
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10.  11  ;  cf.  i  13  ;  xL  5  ;  Job  xxx 
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classic-  fxampk-s  ut  this.  Tlic.c  psahnists  delight  to  dcs.nU- 
how  Yahweh  has  set  llic  sea  a  bound  which  it  may  not  i.ass  ; 
liuw  He  sends  the  springs  into  tlie  valleys  where  the  wild 
i  ,.s  may  iiuench  their  thirst  ;  how  He  waters  the  hills 
and  causes  tlie  grass  to  grow  for  the  eattU",  and  green  herb, 
wine,  and  oil  for  the  service  of  men  ;  how  He  pnnides  a 
home  for  tlie  birds,  the  wild  goats,  and  the  comes  ;  how  lie 
makes  the  night  for  the  beasts  to  roam  in  and  the  day  tor 
men  to  work.  And  they  call  on  all  creation  to  join  m 
a  triumphant  song  of  thanksgiving  to  Yahweh  lor  all  lU. 
mercy  and  kindness  (cf.  i's.  cxlviii). 

The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee  ; 

And  thou  givest  them  their  meat  m  due  season. 

Thou  opeiiest  thine  liand. 

And  satisliest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 

Yahweh  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 

And  gracious  in  all  his  works. 

Yahweh  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  ui-on  him, 

To  all  that  call  ujkhi  him  in  truth. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  tear  him. 

He  also  will  hear  their  cry  and  will  save  them. 

This  is  but  the  expression  in  verso  of  what  the  ihM 
ehapter  of  Genesis  says  in  prose.  Cod  provided  the  lights 
to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years,  and 
He  .'ave  every  herb  and  every  tree  fcr  meat  for  man  and 
beast.  '  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.'  Both  here  and 
in  the  Psalms,  thin"  Uibit  a  unity  and  a  harmony  because 
each  has  an  miinc  elation  to  an  almighty  and  benevo- 

lent will.  'For  th.  -rd  of  Yahw  is  right;  and  all  lus 
wo'k  is  done  in  faithfulness.  He  loveth  righteousness  and 
judgement:  The  earth  is  full  of  the  lovingkindness  of 
Yahweh  '  (Ps.  xxxiii  4,  5 ;  cf .  exi  8,  0). 

Happy  indeed  was  the  Hebrew  and  secure  his  peace  ot 
mind,  when  he  thus  believed  that  the  world  in  which  he 
lived  liis  life  was  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  faithful 
and  loving  God,  who  rejoiced  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
His  creatures  and  had  undertaken  to  see  that  no  sudden 
destruction  should  come  upon  His  uuivurse.     And  double 

'  Pb.  cxlv  16-19. 
O  '.i 
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and  trtblf  wub  the  Hebrews  cause  for  gratitude  when  he 
bethouglit  him  how  this  God  had  chosen  Israel  for  HimseU, 
to  be  His  pecuhar  treasure  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  special  objects  of  His  cherishing  love  and  protec- 
tion, and  how  His  ears  arc  ever  open  and  attentive  to  their 
prayers  (of.  I's.  xxxiii  12-22).  '  Happy  is  the  people,  that 
is  in  such  a  case  :  Yea,  happy  is  the  people,  whose  God  is 
Yahweh  '  (Ps.  cxliv  15). 

(2)  rrocceding  next  to  consider  the  causation  of  those 
events  which  cannot  be  relied  on  to  recur  regularly,  we 
take  up  first  those  which  imply  a  startling  reversal  of  the 
usual  order  of  things.  Since  the  order  and  regularity  visible 
in  the  world  is  not  in  the  very  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selves, but  is  due  to  the  commands  which  Y'ahweh  has 
imposed  upon  them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Hebrews  felt  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  norm  .1 
course  might  be  altered  or  even  overthrown  in  the  most 
astonishing  way  ;  it  only  needs  that  Yahweh  should  issue 
new  orders  to  His  creatures. 

The  future,  especially  the  Messianic  future,  the  'Day' 
when  Yahweh  will  make  a  special  manifestation  of  Himself, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  time  in  which  He  may  be  expected  to 
make  signal  changes  in  the  present  order  of  things.  Some- 
times these  changes  are  of  a  terrifying  and  destructive 
character.  '  1  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall 
be  turned  into  darknes -,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Y^diweh  come  '  (Joel  ii  30,  31  ; 
cf.  iii.  15,  10).  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  ', 
saith  the  Lord  Yahweh,  '  that  I  will  cause  the  smi  to  go 
down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  da\-."  ^ 
But  the  changes  are  very  often  such  as  will  make  the  earth 
a  pleasanter,  happier,  and  safer  place  for  human  habitation, 
or  rather,  for  the  habitation  of  the  Israelites.  '  It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  tuc  mountains  shall  drop 
down  sweet  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  ilow  with  niilk,  and  all 
the  brooks  of  Judah  shall  How  with  waters  ;  and  a  fountain 

'  Amos  viii  U  ;   Isa.  iv  5  ;   xiii  'J-13  ;   xxxiv  4,  9-17  ;   Ezek.  xxxii  3-9  ; 
MLc.  i  4  ;  Nahum  i  5 ;  Hab.  iii  10,  11 ;  Hag.  u  6,  21 ;  Zoch.  xiv  4-8. 
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«l,all  come  forth  of  tho  house  of  Yalnveh  and  shall  water 
tl,e  vale  of  Shittim  *  (Joel  iii  IS).  '  For  hehoM,  T  ereate 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;   and  the  former  thinfis  shall 

not  he  rememhered  nor  come  into  mind There  shall  he 

no  more  thence  an  i.ifant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  liath 
not  filled  his  days  ;  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years 
old    and  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall  he 
accursed.     And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them  ; 
and  thev  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  cat  the  fruit  of  them. 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit  ;    they  shall  not 
plant,  and  another  eat.  .  .  .  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
tocn-ther,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox  :   and  dust 
shall  bo  the  s(  rpent's  meat.'  ^    In  '  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth',  birth  and  death,  seed-time  and  harvest,  eating 
and  drinking,  continue  as  before.    Yet  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  not  said  out  of  any  respect  for  natural  law  or  the  nature 
of  things,  for  the  prophet  does  not  regard  it  as  impossibles 
that  the  wolf  should  become  herbivorous  like  the  lamb,  and 
the  lion  eat  straw  like  the  ox.    That  there  should  be  rivers 
in  the  desert  is  described  as  something  '  new ',  something 
which  Yahwch  has  not  done  before,  but  that  constitutes  no 
reason  why,  if  He  wills  it,  He  should  not  do  it  in  the  future.- 
Tf  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature  is  but  the  behest  of  Yahwch, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  confidence  with  which  Isaiah 
proposes  that  Ahaz  should  ask  a  sign  '  either  in  the  depth 
or  in  the  height  above  '  'Jsa.  vii  11).    Yahwch  only  has  to 
will  and  anything  may  be  accomplished,  even  to  the  bring- 
ing back  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of  Ahaz.* 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  relation  of  Yahwch  to  tho 
world,  one  can  scarcely  bo  surprised  to  meet  a  large  number 
of  traditions  narrating  the  mar\'ellous  things  which  Yahwch 
did  for  His  people  Israel  when  He  delivered  them  from 
Eg>'pt  and  brought  them  into  Canaan,  and  for  His  prophets 
on  whom  His  Spirit  rested.  The  plagues  of  Egypt,  tho 
wonders  Performed  in  the  desert  and  at  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,'  the  miracles  of  Kiijah  and  Elisha.  presented  no 

'  Isa.  Ixv  17,  21-2,  25  ;  cf.  Ix  19-22  ;  xi  6-9  ;  xxx  25,  2ft. 
«  Isa.  xliii  19,  20 ;  cf.  P.''.  cvii  33  8. 
'  2  Kings  XX  9  11:   Isa.  xxxviii  .V8. 
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fuch  diflicultios  to  the  Hobrows  as  they  do  to  those  whose 
thought  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  natural  law  and  natural 
eausation.  To  the  Hebrew  they  merely  indicated  that 
Yahweh  had  seen  fit  on  these  special  occasions  to  order 
things  to  act  otherAvise  than  they  usually  do. 

Jiut,  besides  those  startling  reversals  of  the  usual,  there  is 
a  very  large  class  of  happenings  with  which  all  men  are 
familiar,  for  they  may  take  place  at  any  time,  but  which 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  occur  nt  any  particular  moment, 
nor  can  any  one  predict  in  just  what  particular  manner 
they  will  appear.  A  very  large  number  of  such  events  may 
be  summed  up  under  such  general  heads  as  the  changes  in 
the  weather  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  pests  and 
blights  which  injure  the  crops,  and  other  misfortunes  such 
as  disease,  epidemics,  and  a  premature  death.  It  may  be 
well  to  notice  here  that  the  Hebrews  recognized,  in  a  limited 
number  of  instances,  the  existence  of  what  we  call  natural 
causes.  They  knew  that  clouds  bring  rain.*  They  observed 
that  their  harvests  depended  on  the  rainfall  and  that  vegeta- 
tion in  general  required  moisture.  '  No  plant  of  the  field 
was  yet  in  the  earth  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprung 
up,  for  Yahweh  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.'  *  They 
noticed  the  effects  of  the  wind.  It  dries  up  the  water 
(Gen.  viii  1  ;  Hos.  xiii  15),  and  brought  the  quails  (Num. 
xi  31)  ;  the  north  wind  brings  rain  (Prov.  xxv  23)  ;  the 
east  wind  blasts  the  ears  of  com  (Gen.  xli  6,  23,  27),  causes 
the  sea  to  go  back  (Exod.  xiv  21)  and  brings  the  locusts 
(Exod.  X  13)  ;  while  the  west  wind  drives  the  locusts  into 
the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  x  19).  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
these  were  regarded  in  any  real  sense  as  instances  of  '  natural 
causation'.  They  are  rather  the  instruments  or  tools  which 
Yahweh  uses  to  accomplish  these  particular  ends.    In  that 

'  1  KingR  xviii  44-6;  Eccloa.  xi  3:  Ps.  Ixxvii  17;  cxivii  8;  Prov. 
xxv  14. 

'  r.cn.  ii  .5  ;  cf.  Dent,  xi  10-14  ;  xxviii  12 ;  1  Kings  viii  35,  3fi ;  Joel 
ii  23.  24  ;  Amos  iv  0.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxxi  4,  5  ;  xxxiv  26  ;  .Ter.  xiv  2-6  ;  laa. 
i  30  ;  xxvii  3  ;  xliv  3,  4,  14  ;  Iv  10  ;  Iviii  11  ;  Ps.  i  3  ;  Ixv  {)-13  ;  Ixviii  9, 
10;  civ  13-16;  Ecclea.  ii  6  ;  Job  viii  11;  xiv  7-9,  &o. 
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(Irv  eastern  land  the  wonderful  outburst  of  vegetation  and 
the  plentiful  rainfall  which  preceded  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  become  so  closely  associated  together  in  the  thoughts 
oi  the  Hebrews  that  the  one  at  once  suggested  the  other. 
Similarly,  a  violent  wind  and  its  natural  efTects,  being  both 
phenomena  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  the  least  observant,  become  so  closely  associated  together 
that  one  is  not  thought  of  without  the  other.    Where  any 
natural  sequence  is  clearly  marked,  the  Hebrews  regarded 
the  first  as  the  instrument  which  Yahweh  used  to  accomplish 
the  end  He  had  in  view,  which  is  represented  by  the  last 
event  of  the  series.    When  Yahweh  wishes  to  break  up  the 
ship  in  which  Jonah  is  fleeing  to  Tarshish,  He  does  not 
cause  the  sea  to  rock  ij»  the  midst  of  a  calm  ;    that  is  not 
His  method  ;   He  sends  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea  and 
there  is  a  mighty  tempest  (Jonah  i  4).     Similarly,  when 
God  wishes  to  destroy  Jonah's  gourd,  He  prepared  a  worm 
to  smite  the  gourd  ;   and  when  Ho  wished  to  make  Jonah 
faint,  He  prepared  the  sultry  east  wind  as  the  means  of 
l)ringing  this  about.    But  wherever  the  result  which  Yahweh 
wills  to  bring  about  has  not  become  habitually  associated 
with  some  preceding  natural  event,  there  the  will  of  Wahweli 
is  thought  of  as  acting  immediately  without  any  interven- 
ing causes.    Thus,  because  the  natural  causes  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gourd  at  that  particular  moment  are  not  obvious, 
God  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  gourd,  just  as  He  prepared 
the  '  great  fish  '  to  swallow  up  Jonah  (Jonah  iv  6  ;   cf.  7). 
Similarly,  if  the  east  wind  brought  the  quails  and  the  west 
wind  drove  them  away,  it  was  Yahweh  who  in  both  cases 
brought  the  wind  ;    for  these  winds  were  not  constantly 
preceded  by  some  other  striking  natural  event  which  might 
become  closely  united  with  them  in  memory  (Exod.  x  13,  19). 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  holds  good  through- 
out the  Old  Testament  that  wherever  the  natural  causes 
arc  in  the  very  least  recondite,  or  rather,  where  they  do  not 
thrust  themselves  upon  an  unobservant  people,  there  the 
Hebrew  writers  see  the  will  of  Yahweh  acting  immediately 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  or  aims  which  are  supposed 
to  be  at  the  time  in  His  mind.    The  harvest  may  depend 
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on  tlio  rain  nnd  tho  rnin  mny  come  from  the  clouds.  Imt  it 
is  always  Yalnvdi  wlio  causes  the  rain  or  sends  tlic  springs 
into  tlic  hills.  There  was  no  vegetation,  we  are  told  in 
Genesis  ii  4,  l)ecaHse  Yahweh  had  not  yet  caused  it  to 
rain.'  All  the  plienomena  of  the  weather  are  regularly 
nscrihed  to  Yahweh's  immediate  action.  Thunder  and 
lightning  and  liail  are  amongst  the  means  which  He  uses 
to  give  His  people  success  against  their  enemies.''  The 
thunder  is  the  '  voice  '  of  Yahweh,'  and  hy  it  He  manifests 
His  presence.*  The  wind  again  is  regularly  '  sent  forth  ' 
by  Yahweh  ;  *  so  also  the  ice,  cold,  and  snow.*  The  anger 
of  Yahweh  is  manifested  in  the  earthquake  ; '  the  earth 
trembles  when  it  sees  Him  ;*  and  when  the  hills  smoke, 
He  has  touched  them."  One  should  not  fail  to  observe 
that,  although  such  phenomena  as  rain,  thunder,  hail,  and 
so  forth,  must  have  been  familiar  events  to  every  Hebrew, 
yet  they  are  invariably,  whenever  they  occur,  ascribed  to 
a  special  act  of  Yahweh.  Yahweh  acts  thus  because  of 
wh.at  is  taking  place  in  His  consciousness  at  the  time  ;  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  th.at  there  could  be 
any  other  explanation.  Is  there  a  drought  so  that  the  grass 
withers  and  the  cattle  languish  for  lack  of  pasture  ?  It  is 
becau  Yahweh  has  seen  the  wickedness  of  Israel  and  is 
visiting  His  anger  upon  them.^°  Similarly,  if  a  pest  injures 
the  crops,  the  only  explanation  thought  of  is  that  Yahweh 
lias  done  it  to  punish  His  people  and  bring  home  to  them 
a  sense  of  their  sin."    We  are  not  dealing  here  with  events 

'  Cf.  Gen.  vii  4  ;  1  Kings  viii  35,  36  ;  xvii  14  ;  xviii  1  ;  Isa.  v  0  ;  Jer. 
V  24  ;  xiv  22  ;  Zcch.  x  1  ;  Job  v  10  ;  Ps.  Ixv  9-10  ;  Ixviii  9,  10  ;  civ  13  ; 
cxlvii  8,  &c. 

*  Joshua  x  11  ;  1  Sam.  vii  10;  2  Sam.  xxii  9-15  =  Ps.  xviii  11-14  ; 
cxliv  4. 

'  Ps.  xxix  3-9  ;   Ixxvii  18  ;  Job  xxxvii  1-5  ;   Isa,  xxx  30. 

*  1  Sam.  xii  16-18  ;   Ps.  cxxxv  7. 

'^  Gen.  viii  1  and  passages  referred  to  above. 

'  Ps.  cxlvii  16, 17  ;  Job  xxxvii  10;  Jer.  x  12, 13  ;  li  15, 16  ;  Job  xxxviii 
22-38.  '  2  Sam.  xxii  8. 

"  Ps.  Ixxvii  16-18  ;  xcvii  4.  *  Ps.  civ  32  ;  cxliv  5. 

'»  Hag.  i  9-11  ;  Jer.  iii  2,  3;  ix  7-12;  xii  1-4;  Joel  i  15-20;  Amos 
iv  6-8;   Isa.  ix  18-21. 

"  Amos  iv  9  ;  vii  1-3  ;  Hag.  ii  17  ;  cf.  Mai.  iii  10  U  ;  2  Sam  xxi  1-14. 
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rrpardod  by  the  Hchrows  ns  sjicoially  '  mirnculons  '  :    or 
nt  least.  tli«>y  aro  no  more  miraculous  than  the  1luin<lrr- 
storm  and  the  earthquake.    In  both  eases,  there  is  a  sjieeial 
act  of  Yahweh's  will.    Sonic  events  there  are  which  always, 
whenever  they  occurred,   represented   to   the  Hebrews   a 
special  act  of  divine  volition,  such   as  drought,  famine, 
thunder,  &c.,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  sickness  of  <>very 
kind.    There  are  other  events  which  only  represent  a  special 
act  because  they  appear  to  differ  from  •  'lat  is  usual,  that 
is.  from  the  standing  orders  Yahweh  has  issued  to   His 
cre.itures.     Instances  of  this  latter  class  are  to  be  found  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  lion  which  slew  the  prophet  and  then 
stood  beside  his   carcass  without  consuming  it  or  the  ass 
on  which  the    prophet  had  ridden  (I   Kings  xiii  24-2H)  ; 
or  the  behaviour  of  the  kine  in  1  Samuel  vi  7-12,  or  that  of 
the  ravens  in  1  Kings  xvii  4-0.     All  these  events  gave  the 
Hebrew  reason   to   pause  and  consider,  for  all  alike  indi- 
cated to  him  a  special  divine  volition  ;    but  we  cannot 
si)cak  of  •  miracles  '  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Where  natural 
law  is  not  recognized,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  viola- 
tion of  natural  law  ;   but  one  event  becomes  more  impres- 
sive and  more  worthy  of  note  than  another  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  contrary  to  the  usual  methods  of  Yahweh,  and 
hence  argues  a  more  intense  or  more  emphatic  act  of  will. 
When  one  passes  on  to  consider  the  bodily  misfortunes 
and  ills  whict.  befall  men  from  time  to  time,  we  get  the 
,-ame  impression  of  Yahweh's  relation  to  the  world.     The 
natural  causes  of  sickness  and  plague  do  not  reveal  them- 
selves except  to  pat;    .t  research;    and  so  the  Hebrews 
always  explained  them  as  the  act  of  Yahweh.    Just  as  the 
famine  which  fell  on  Israel  in  the  days  of  David  was  explained 
as  caused  by  Yahweh  '  for  Saul  and  for  his  bloody  house  ' 
(2  Sam.  xxi  1-14),  so   also  the  ijcstilcnce  must  be  due  to 
David's  sin  in  the  numbering  of  Israel  and  ultimately  to 
Yahweh's  anger  against  jsrael.*     When  Bathsheba's  child 
w.as  ill,  it  was  because  Yahweh  had  smittc  •  him  ;-  Yahweh 

•  2  Sam.  xxiv  ^  2  Chron.  xxiv  12-14  ;  cf.  Num.  xi  33;  xvi  40;  Deut. 
xxviii;  xxix  22  28;  xxx  10  IS;  2  CSvon.  xxi  12  14  ;  Exoil.  v3;  Zoch. 
xiv  12,  18.  '2  Sam.  xii  15. 
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pmntp  Arnriah  with  loproHy  ; '  and  allowwl  Satan  to  smite 
Job  with  boils.'  The  act  of  Y.ahwoh  is  the  only  cause  ever 
assigned  for  a  sickness,  except  it  l)e  the  obvious  result  of 
an  accident.'  In  some  eases  no  cause  at  all  is  mentioned.* 
An  examination  of  the  context  of  these  passages,  however, 
will  show  that  the  thought  of  divine  intervention  is  not 
necessarily  excluded. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Old  Testament  recog- 
nizes a  normal  length  to  human  life — a  length  which  Yahweh 
Ifimself  has  det'Tmined.  But  if  a  man  die  before  his  time 
and  not  in  battle  or  in  conflict  with  other  men,  it  is  beciu-o 
Yahweh  has  smitten  him.  When  it  lay  in  David's  power 
to  kill  Saul,  he  replies  to  Abishai's  suggestion  by  saying  : 
'  Yahweh  shall  smite  him  ;  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die  ;  or 
he  shall  go  down  into  battle  and  perish.  Yahweh  forbid  that 
I  should  put  forth  my  hand  against  Yahweh's  anointed.'* 
As  with  death,  so  ilso  with  birth.  The  procreation  of 
children  by  the  sex»  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  are  the 
general  rules  established  by  Yahweh."  But  if  a  woman 
have  no  children,  it  is  because  Yahweh  has  shut  her  womb;' 
and  if  a  woman  who  has  been  barren  begins  to  bear  children, 
it  is  because  Yahweh  has  visited  her  in  His  mercy.*  That 
Leah  bore  children  and  Rachel  did  not  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  Yahweh,  when  He  saw  that  Leah  was  hnted 
(Gen.  xxix  31,  33).  And  so  also  apparently  any  man  may 
say  that  Ood  has  given  them  his  children  (Gen.  xli  52  ; 
xlviii  9),  or  any  woman  (Gc^n.  xxx  17,  20). 

Any  misfortune  of  any  kir.d  may  be  ascribed  to  Yahweh. 
When  the  brethren  of  Joseph  find  the  money  in  their  sacks 
and  are  unable  to  think  how  it  got  there,  they  immediately 

'  2  Kings  XV  .5  =  2  Chron.  xxvi  20. 

'  Job  ii  7  ;  cf.  also  Exotl.  iv  24.  25  ;  Xnm.  xii  9,  10;  P».  xxxix  10.  11  ; 
"  rjiron.  xxi  14,  15.  »  2  Kings  12:2  Sam.  iv  4. 

I    Kings  XV  2.3  =  2  Chron.  xvi  12 ;    1  Kings  xiv  1  ;   2  Kings  xx  1 
' '      on.  xxxii  26. 

Sam.  sxvi  10,  11 ;   cf.  xxv  38;   C.cn.  xxxviii  7,  10;    1  Kings  xvii 
17-22  :  2  Sam.  vi  7  ;  2  Chron.  xiii  20. 
•  Gon.  i  27.  28  ;  iii  16 ;   Ps.  cxxvii  X 
'  Con.  xvi  2  ;  pf.  xv  3  ;  xx  17,  18  ;  xxx  2  :   1  Sam.  i  .5. 


'  Con.  xxi  1,  2 ;   xxv  21  ;  xxx  : 


1  Sam.  i  19,  20. 
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ftsk.  'WImt  is  this  that  Gml  hath  done  unto  us?  '  (CJon. 
slii  28).    When  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Samaria 
wore  attacked  by  bons.  it  was  because  Yahweh  had  sent 
them.'     More  than  once  does  Jeremiah  refer  to  '  the  sword, 
the  famine  and  the  pestilence  '  as  the  three  modes  in  which 
yuhw(>li  vents  his  wrath  upon  men*     Similarly,  Ezekiel 
ppeaks  of  the  sword  and  the  famine  and  tl>e  noisome  })easts 
and  tl>e  pestilence  as  '  the  four  sore  judgements  of  Yahweh.'  " 
That  a  thing  is  a  common  matter  of  everyday  experience  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  ascribed  to  Yahweh's  interven- 
lion.     Ynhweh  causes  deep  sleep;*  Yahweh  shut  Noah  in 
the  ark  (Gen.  vii  10)  ;  Vahwrli  found  room  for  Tsiuve  (Gen. 
xxvi  22) ;    Yahweh  mnde  homes  for  the  midwives  (Exod. 
i  21) ;   Yahweh  makes  a  man  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  seeing,  or 
})lind  (Exod.  iv  11)  ;   Yahweh  sent  Abigail  to  meet  David 
(1  Sam.  XXV  32)  ;    Y'ahweh  helped  the  Levites  who  bore 
the  ark  (1  Chron.  xv  20)  ;   King  Jehoiakim  could  not  find 
•Jeremiah  and  Baruch  because  Yahweh  had  hidden  them 
(.Tcr.  xxxvi  20). 

In  reviewing  the  facts  thus  far  noticed,  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  the  figure  of  the  one  Almighty  Person 
who  closely  watches  the  doings  of  men,  who  is  affected  by 
what  He  sees  and  hears  on  earth,  and  who  is  ceaselessly 
and  universally,  in  a  thousand  ways  at  once,  issuing  special 
directions  to  His  creatures  to  act  in  such  ways  as  will 
manifest  His  emotions  or  carry  out  His  purposes.    In  tum- 
■ng  to  the  history  of  nations  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  this  impression  is  deepened  ;    and  at  the  same  time 
wc  perceive  more  clearly  than  before  that  there  is  one  great 
aim  which  this  Almighty  Person  has  in  view,  and  towards 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  which  all  His  special  acts 
arc  directed.    That  aim  is  to  make  for  Himself  out  of  the 
children  of  Abraham  a  nation,  i.e.  an  organized  body  of 
worshippers,  who  shall  serve  and  obey  Him  alone  and  reflect, 

'  2  Kin>;s  x^ii  2,'> ;    rf.  TVnt.  vii  20;    Joshua  xxiv  12:    -Tpr.  viii  17; 

XV  3. 

-  .Icr.  xiv  12  ;  xxi  0,  0  ;  xxW  10  ;  xxvii  8  ;  xxix  17  ;  xxxiv  17  ;  xliv  13. 
^  E/ek.  xiv  21 ;  pf.  vi  11,  12  ;  xwiii  2.1 ;  xxxviii  22.  &c. 
*  1  Sam.  xxvi  12  ;  Oen.  ii  21.     Cf.  Jon.ah  i  fi. 
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in  Ihoir  corporato  lifo  and  nintnal  relations,  a  charactoristio 
of  His  own — Riglitoousnoss.  With  tliis  |)riii('ipl(>  firmly  in 
hand,  the  mono-Yahwist  \vritors  and  editors,  the  Deutero- 
nomists  and  priestly  sorihes,  reviewed  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  and  showed  how  the  whole  eourse  of  things  was 
direeted  by  Yahweh.  who  ealled  Abraham,  bron^ht  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  fouglit  against  the  Canaanites  and  drove  them 
out  ;  who  gave  His  people  rest  in  the  Promised  Land  ;  w1k» 
punished  them  l)y  raising  up  enemies  and  delivering  Israel 
over  to  them  when  Ihev  anger(>d  Him  by  (luMr  disobedienee  ; 
who  1)1  merey  heard  their  ery  and  saved  them  when  they 
repented  and  reformed.'  .\nd  this.  too.  is  Ihe  message  of 
'he  great  writing  pro])hets,  as  is  evident  on  their  every 
page. 

When  we  look  baek  upon  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
ean  se(>  plainly  that  the  pre-exilic  prophets  were  quite 
right  in  predieting  that  defeat  and  captivity  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  eourse  of  ])rofligate  luxury  and  unjust, 
oppression  of  the  poor  upon  which  the  wealthier  classes  were 
beiit.  We  ean  see  that  they  were  right,  because  our  know- 
ledge of  social  and  economic  laws  tells  us  that  such  courses 
can  have  but  one  end — the  gradual  los.s  of  national  vitality. 
And  knowing  that  these  economic  and  social  laws  are  but 
the  expression  of  God's  will,  wc  say  that  this  was  brought 
upon  them  by  the  hand  of  C!od.  But  the  Hebrew  prophets 
say  nothing  of  natural  law.  It  is  not  because  they  sec  the 
inevitable  economic  results  of  wliich  this  kind  of  national 
])olicy  is  the  cause,  that  they  foretell  a  punishment  from 
God.  It  is  rather  because  they  know  that  these  things  are 
hateful  to  Yahweh  and  that  Yahweh  will  surely  punish 
Israel  for  them.  W'here  we  see  the  operation  of  natural 
law,  the  prophets  saw  the  mental  life  of  Yahweh,  As  he 
looks  dovm  from  heaven  on  the  course  of  events,  He  sees 
the  wickedness  of  His  people  and  it  rouses  His  anger  to 
raise  up  enemies  against  them  ;  ^  again,  because  these 
ei»«'iui''><  lire  proud  and  do  not  recognize  that  it  is  His  hand 

'  Cf.  (;.  n.  xii  l-^  ;   Dcuf,  vii  rt-\(i ;  .Iiulgcs  ii  1 1-2.1 ;  2  Kings  xvii  7-23, 
-  Isii.  '  2."),  &p.  ;  .Tir.  i  15  ;   iv  (i-8  ;   v  14-17     xv  4  ;  xxv  !t.  &c. 
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which  gave  thum  power,  lie  will  vibit  theiu  with  puiusli- 
nieiit  even  more  severe  ; '  and  again,  when  He  remembers 
tlie  covenant  He  uiadc  with  their  fathers,  His  compassion 
i,  moved  and  in  everlasting  love  and  mercy  He  will  deliver 
them.  '  in  overllowing  wrath  i  hid  my  iace  Irom  thee  ior 
a   moment;    but   with   everlasting   kindness   will   I   have 

mercy  on  thee.'  -  ■       u 

The  Old  Testament  writers  are  so  confident  in  seeing  tlie 
action  of  Yahweh  hi  eveiA  thing  which  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  human  history  as  to  raise  a  question  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,     in  genera!  whatever  has  taken 
nlace  is  Yahwehs  doing.    Time  and  again  the  history  of  the 
nation  is  related  as  the  history  of  Yahwehs  doings.-*    Some- 
times the  language  used  is  such  as  seems  to  imply  bodily 
action  on  the  part  of  Yahweh,'>  or  that  Yahweh  lights  in 
person  ;  ^    but  as  a  rule,  Yahweh  acts  through  nun.     iio 
vtirs  up  the  minds  of  men  ;    of  Saul  against  David  ; "    or. 
His  anger  being  kindled  against  Israel,  He  mov.s  David  to 
number  the  nation  ;  '    or  He  '  sent '  enemies  against  llis 
pcople.8    He  moves  men  to  act  to  their  own  injury  m  order 
ti.  accomplish  His  purposes.^    He  has  absolute  control  over 
tiie  nations  ;   Israel  is  in  His  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
a  i)otter  ;i»  the  Assyrian  is  as  the  rod  which  a  man  lifts  up 
and  shakes,  or  as  the  axe  with  which  he  fells  a  tree  ;"  any 
success  or  reverse  in  battle  may  be  attributed  to  Yahweh  s 

di)iii".^" 

There   is   no  opposition    between    the   human  and    the 
divine  will  ;  that  which  is  done  by  men  and  fully  accounted 

>  (1.  Isu.  X  o-l!t ;  cf.  24-7  ;  xiii ;  Jci.  xliii  10  ;  xliv  30,  &c. 
'  Isi  liv  S  ;  <  f.  xlix  II  1«  ;  •III-  x^^-'^'i  •■'"-•*-•  ^^'-  ^*-- 
^  IVut    xi  12-7;    Joshua  xxiv  1-13;    iV.  xl.v    13,  7;    ixxv.a  I-   '-; 
hxxix  38-4.1 ;  .v  14-44,  &u.,  &c.  *  ^f.  J...  x.u  13    14. 

Isa.  xxxiv  1-3  ;   Hab.  iii  12-14.  »  1  !^am.  xxvi  10. 

^  -J  Sam.  xxiv  1  ;  cf.  1  Chiou.  xxi  1  ;   1  Kings  xii  15  ;  Hag.  i  14  ;  Ztxli. 

viii  10  ;   ix  13. 

'    1  King.s  xi  14,  23  ;  2  Kings  xv  37  ;   xxiv  2-4,  13,  '-0. 

■^  (1  1  Kings  xii  lo;  2  Kiug.s  iii  10;  .lo..liud  xi  20 ;  2  l-um.  xvh  !4; 
Ex,«l.xiv4.&c.  -JcT.xviuO.  "  Isa.  X  5,1. 

-  1  Sam.  XXX  23  ;  2  bam.  v  20  ;  x  12  ;  2  Cluon.  xiv  12  ;  2  Kings  v  1  , 
X.  32  ;  xiii  23,  &c. 
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tor  by  the  circuiustauces  and  motives  of  the  day  is  said  to 
be  done  by  Yaliwch.    Thus,  Ahijuh  prophesies  in  tlie  name 
of  Yahweh  :    '  I  will  eut  otf  from  Jeroboam   every  man 
ehild,  and  him  that  is  slmt  up  and  him  that  is  left  at  largo 
in  Israel,  and  will  utterly  sweep  away  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam '  (1  Kings  xiv  10).    And  in  1  Ivings  xv  29,  we  hear 
that  as  soon  as  Baasha  beeame  king,   '  he  smote  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  ;    ho  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that 
breathed,  until  he  had  destroyed  him  ;   aecording  unto  the 
saying  of  Yahweh,  whieh  he  spake  by  tlie  hand  of  his  ser- 
vant Ahijah  the  Shilonite.'  ^     These  eases  make  it  appear 
at  lirst  sight  as  though  Yahweh  was  believed  to  guide  the 
minds  of  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them  no  freedom. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  every  charge  of  disobedience  and 
every  exhortation  to  repentance  are  an  indication  that, 
despite  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Yahweh,  the  Imman  will 
is  not  bound,     x^id  again,  even  in  the  execution  of  His 
designs,  the  wills  of  men  are  free  to  go  beyond  Yahweh's 
command.     '  I  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  nations 
that  are  at  ease  ;   for  I  was  but  little  displeased,  and  they 
iiclped   forward  the   affliction.'"     Moreover,  it   was  often 
possible,  when  one  man  claimed  that  an  act  had  been  done 
by  Yahweh,   that  another  should  meet  this  with  a  Hat 
denial.^     Both    human    freedom   and    divine   sovereignty 
seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  same  minus  without  any 
attempt  to  give  a  clear  and  logical  account  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  a  contradiction.    The  one  thing  which  is  clear  is  that 
there  is  no  determination  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  no  idea 
that  the  will  is  governed  by  the  impersonal  laws  and  forces 
of  nature.    The  relation  is  that  of  a  stronger  will  to  a  weaker 
one,  both  of  them  acting  in  the  same  immediate  way  upon 
the  -ame  environment. 

It  seems  plain,  then,  that  the  name  '  Yahweh  '  stood  in 
the  mind  of  the  mono- Y'ah wist  for  the  cause  of  everything 

'  For  similar  inataiicus  ct.  2  Sam.  xii  9-12  with  xvi  20-2 ;  1  Kings  xvi 
a,  4  with  xvi  12  ;   1  Kings  xxi  21-3  witli  xxii  38  ;  2  Kings  ix  6-10  with 


25,  26,  &( 


•  Zcch.  i  15 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv  13,  14. 


•  2  Sam.  iv  8,  U  ;  tf.  2  Saij.  xvi  8  with  xviii  11),  28,  31. 
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whioli  he  saw  taking  place  about  hiiu,  whether  it  were  ;.'reat 
or  small,  commonplace  or  extraordinary,  whether  it  were  in 
the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  whether  it  eon- 
cerned  the  lite  of  an  individual  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
—except  in  that  limited  sphere  and  to  that  limited  extent 
in  which  the  human  will  acts  independently  of  the  divine. 
While  some  sequences  of  natural  causation  are  observed, 
these  sequences  are  never  traced  beyond  that  which  obtrudes 
itself  upon  the  ctttention  of  the  least  observant.    Every  such 
sequence  of  causation  ends  in  the  will  ami  mental  life  of 
Yahweh,  and  the  point  at  which  H  >o  ends  is  never  far  oif  ; 
nowhere  do  we  find  any  ide.  luit  we  would  call  '  a 

violation  of  natural  law  '  ;    t'.      .    .rest  approach  to  such 
a  conception  is  found  in  those  eases  where  Yahweh  is  thought 
of  as  issuing  orders  to  His  creatures  which  reverse  or  iliffer 
widely  from  those  which  He  has  imposed  on  them  for  their 
usual  guidance.     Once  we  get  outside  the  range  of  what  is 
observed  and  relied  on  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  each 
event,  though  it  be  as  familiar  and  commonplace  as  thmider 
or  sickness,  is    caused   immediately  by  a  special    act  of 
Yahweh's  will.    To  the  mono-Yahwist  then,  causation  was, 
so  far  as  concerns  nature,  precisely  what  it  was  to  the  poly- 
tiieist— the  '  liat '  of  a  personal  will  ;  the  great  all-important 
diiference  is  this,  that  whereas  the  polytheists  saw  a  multi- 
tude  of   conllicting   wills   behind   phenomena,    the   mono- 
Yahwistb  saw   but  one— the  righteous   will  of   Almighty 

Yahweh. 

If  further  proof  is  needed,  three  considerations  may  be 
adduced.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  Babylonian 
creation-stories  arc  as  frankly  polytheistic  as  the  Hebrew 
account  is  monotheistic,  yet  the  same  conception  of  nature 
underlies  both.  In  each  case  we  begin  with  an  indefinite 
undilferentiated  continuum  or  watery  waste.  '  The  earth 
was  waste  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep  '  (Gen.  i  2). 

When  aloft  Heaven  cxir^tcd  not, 

When  earth  below  had  yet  no  being  ; 

But  eldest  Ocean,  the  Sow  or  of  them  (i.  e.  of  the  gods) 

And  the  dark  (?)  Deep,  who  was  to  bear  them  all, 
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Thu  waters  ut'  tlioc  iniii^ltd  in  union,  and 
No  tields  were  embanked,  no  islands  {ur  marshes)  were 
seon.^ 
There  is  also  the  same  idea  uf  a  habitation  ereated  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  by  a  process  of  sei)aration.  '  And  CJod 
said,  "  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters"  (CJen.  i  U). 
So  also  in  the  Babylonian  account  the  victorious  Marduk 
took  the  body  of  Tiamat,  the  great  watery  deep,  and 

Split  her  oi)en  like  a  Hat  ttsh  into  two  halves  ; 
One  half  of  her  he  establish(>d  as  a  covering  for  heaven 
He  hxed  a  bolt,  he  stationed  a  watchman, 
He  commanded  them  not  to  let  her  waters  come  forth. 
He  passed  through  the  heavens,  he  considered  its  regions, 
And  over  against   the   Deep,    he   placed  the  dwelling  of 

Nudinnaud, 
^Viid  the  Lord  measured  the  construction  of  the  Deep. 
And  he  founded  E-sharra,  a  mansion  like  unto  it. 
The  mansion  E-sharra  which  he  built  like  heaven, 
He  caused  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea  to  inhabit  in  their  distriets.- 

The  order  of  creation  is  much  the  same  in  both  ;  and 
just  as  the  divine  command  is  issued  in  Genesis,  so  in  the 
Babylonian  stories  Marduk  bargains  with  the  gods  that  if 
he  is  successful  against  Tiamat,  all  power  and  authority 
should  be  transferred  to  his  word  of  command. 

With  my  word,  in  your  stead,  will  1  decree  destiny — 

That  which  I  do  shall  remain  imchangcd. 

It  shall  not  be  changed,  it  shall  not  fail,  the  word  of  my 

lips.^ 
In  Tablet  111  the  gods  are  assembled  in  the  midst  of  a  feast 
to  declare  Marduk's  honours  ; 

O  Marduk,  thou  art  most  honoured  among  the  great  gods, 
Thy  destiny  is  beyond  com})are,  thy  command  is  ^Vnu 
In  all  time  thy  command  shall  not  be  changed, 
To  exalt  and  to  abase  lie  in  thy  hand. 
EstabUshed  shall  be  the  word  of  thy  mouth,  resistless  thy 
command. 


'  Tablet  i  1-6,  from  Ball,  Liyhl  from  the  East,  \).  2 
15ul)yloiiiuii  account  on  pp.  18  and  lU. 

*  Tablet  iv,  137-46.     Uogeis,  lleliijion  of  Babi/luniu, 
'  Tablet  ii,  133-40.    Rogers,  p.  116. 


cf.  also  the  other 
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None  among  the  f^ods  shall  transj^ross  thy  limits 
Abundance  is  the  desire  ot  the  shrines  ot  the  gods. 
In  their  place  shall  thy  sanctuary  be  estabhshed. 
0  Marduk,  thou  art  our  avenger. 

We  eive  thee  lordship  over  the  whole  world,  ,    ,    ,, 

Thou  Shalt  take  thy  seat  in  the  assembly,  thy  word  shall 
be  exalted."^ 
How  Marduk  exercises  this  power  of  command  is  seen  in 
the  fifth  Tablet: 

The  moon-god  he  caused  to  shine  forth,  to  him  confided  the 
He  a"ppointed  him  a  being  of  the  night,  to  determine  th(^ 
Every^'month,  without  ceasing,  like  a  crown  he  made  him. 

At  the^Snning  of  the  month,  when  thou  shinest  on  the 

land  ,  .1 

Tiiou  Shalt  show  the  horns,  to  deternnne  six  dajs, 
\nd  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  divide  the  cro^^^l  ni  two. 
()n  the  fourteenth  day,  thou  shalt  reach  the  halt.  .  .  .- 

The  Hebrew  account  is  monotheistic  and  the  Babylonian 
is  polytheistic  ;   again,  the  Hebrew  account  in  its  sobriety, 
its  restraint,  and  its  reverence  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  Babylonian  tablets  ;    and  vet  they  both  refiect  that 
primitive  naive  view  of  the  world  and  of  causation  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  the  old  polytheisms.    What- 
ever may  be  the  exact  literary  relation  of  these  stones,  it 
would  seem  that  the  mono-Yahwists,  accepting  the  stock  of 
natural  science  common  to  their  day,  wrote  it  up,  as  it 
were  in  the  light  of  their  own  belief  in  Yahweh  and  brought 
it  in'^o  relation  to  their  doctrine  of  His  sole  supreme  sove- 
reignty.   It  was  not  then  a  cH^ferent  and  truer  conception 
of  Hiings  natural  which  suggested  to  them  that  there  is 
but  one  God  ;   they  were  already  firmly  convinced  of  this 
when  they  came  to  look  out  upon  nature,  and  they  reviewed 
nature  in  the  light  of  it.  ,.  .     •  .     „„„oi' 

In  the  second  place,  when  the  mono-Yahwists  speak 
of  Yahweh's  actions,  they  give  no  indication   that   they 
Tablet  iv  5-15.    Rogers,  pp.  120  f. 


Tnl'lftv  12-18.     Rogers,  p.  128 
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conct'ive  of  Yaliweh  as  acting  oil  nature  in  a  way  any  less 
immediate  than  that  in  which  the  polytheists  imagined 
that  their  gods  acted.  For  instance,  Hosea  complains  that 
Israel  supposed  it  was  the  Baalim  who  gave  her  bread, 
water,  wool,  Hax,  oil,  and  drink.  '  For  she  did  not  know 
tbit  I  gave  her  the  com,  and  the  »vine,  and  the  oil,  and 
multiplied  unto  her  silver  and  gold  '  (Hos.  ii  5,  8).  Hosea 
can  apply  to  Yahweh's  actions  the  same  terms  as  those 
applied  by  the  polytheists  to  the  actions  of  their  gods  ;  so 
far  as  causation,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  will  of  the  God 
accomplishes  its  effects,  is  concerned,  Hosea  has  apparently 
no  correction  to  make  ;  his  point  is  that  it  was  not  the 
BaaUm  but  Yahweh  who  is  responsible  for  the  results  in 
question.  It  is  evident,  again,  that  the  same  conception 
of  causation  underlies  the  words  of  both  Rabshakeli  and 
Isaiah  ;  the  great  difference  is  tliat  where  Rabshakeli  says 
that  Yahweh  will  not  or  cannot  deliver  Jerusalem,  Isaiah 
says  Yahweh  can  and  will  do  eo.^ 

Hew  exactly  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  divine  mode 
of  action  tallies  with  that  of  other  Semitic  races  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  followng  passages  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  'Moabite  Stone',  an  inscription  ^v^itten  by 
Mesha,  a  king  of  Moab  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

•  And  I  made  this  high  place  for  Chemosh  in  Q  R  H  H, 
a  high  place  of  salvation,  because  he  had  saved  me  from  all 
the  kings  (V)  and  because  he  had  let  me  see  jny  pleasure  on  all 
them  that  hated  me.  Omri  was  king  over  Israel,  and  he 
afflicted  Moab  for  many  days,  because  Chemosh  was  angry 
with  his  land.  .  .  .  And  Omri  took  possession  of  th^  land  of 
Mihedcba,  audit  (i.e.  Israel)  dwelt  therein,  during  his  days, 
and  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years  ;  but  (resto)red  it 
Chemosh  in  my  days.  .  .  .  And  Chemosh  said  unto  me.  Go, 
take  Nebo  against  Israel.  And  I  went  by  night,  and  fought 
against  it  from  th  reak  of  dawn  till  noon — and  I  took  it 
and  slew  the  whole  of  it  .  .  .  for  I  had  devoted  it  to  Ashtor- 
Chemosh.  And  I  took  thence  the  vessels  of  Yahweh,  and 
I  dragged  them  before  Chemosh.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
had  built  Y'ahaz,  and  abode  in  it,  while  he  fought  against 
me.    But  Chemosh  drave  him  out  from  before  me.  .  .  . 

'  2  Kings  xviii  33-5;  xix  11-13,  21-34  ;  cf.  also  1  Kings  xviii  2i-8  ; 
XX  23,  28  ;  Isa.  xxvUi  23-9  ;  i  Jcr.  xxii  8,9;  xl  2,  3. 
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Chemosh  said  unto  mo,  (Jo  down,  fight  against  Horonon. 
And  I  went  down  .  .  .  (and)  Chcmosh  (resto)rcd  it  in  my 
days.'  1 

If  one  substitutes  '  Yahwch  "  for  '  Chomosh  '  and  inter- 
changes 'Moab'  and  'Israel',  the  passage  reads  as 
though  it  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  \vith  the  one  exception  of  the  refer- 
ciKO  to  Nebo.  Chemosh  does  for  Moab  all  that  Yahweh  is 
said  to  do  for  Israel.  He  saved  Mesha  from  the  kings, 
drove  out  his  enemies  and  restored  to  him  what  before  had 
been  lost.  And  when  Israel  afflicted  Moab,  it  was  because 
Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land. 

Finally,  Yahweh's  Avill  is  revealed  to  His  people  by  the 
same  direct  methods  as  those  which  the  polytheiati'^  gods 
were  supposed  to  employ.  It  is  true  that  all  kinds  of  magic, 
including  soothsaying,  necromancy,  divination,  and  sor- 
cery, are  condemned  by  the  mono-Yahwsts.  But  this  con- 
demnation is  pronounced,  not  because  these  modes  of 
inquiry  are  useless,  but  because  they  involve  dealing  with 
and  trusting  to  spirits  and  powers  other  than  Yahweh  the 
national  God.  Hence  they  are  disloyal  and  underhand.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot,  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim,  and  a  trial  by  ordeal  are  enjoined  by  the 
priest's  code  as  modes  in  wliich  Yahweh  reveals  His  will.' 
The  chief  method  of  Yahweh's  revelation,  however,  is  that 
of  prophecy.  Yahweh  was  believed  by  the  mono-Yahwists 
to  communicate  directly  to  the  prophets  the  messages  which 
He  wished  to  be  conveyed  to  His  people.* 

If  polytheism  fre.d  its  devotees  from  many  worries  and 
anxieties  as  to  the  future,  mono-Yahwism  was  a  far  more 
reassuring  form  of  belief.  For  it  implied  that  the  God  who 
is  especially  interested  in  and  united  to  Israel  is  all-powerful  ; 
that  He  watches  over  everything  which  affects  His  people's 

'  Linos  3-5,  7l>-9a,  14-10,  32,  33;  Driver,  Notes  op  Hebrew  Text  of 
Samv-el,  p,  Ixxxvii  f. 

»  Isa.  ii 6  ;  viii  19, 20  ;  Jer.  xxvii  9,  10 ;  Exod.  xxii  18 ;  Deut.  xviii  10,  II ; 
Lev.  xix  31  ;   xx  6,  7  ;  ami  cf.  Whitehouae  in  //.  />.  H.  iii  s.v.  '  Magic  '. 

"  Exod.  xxviii  30 ;  Lev.  viii  8 ;  Xum.  xxvii  21  ;  of.  Deut.  xxxiii  8,  and 
ior  the  ordeal  Num.  v  11-31.  *  See  below,  pp.  139-148. 
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welfare  with  the  closest  scrutiny  ;  and  that  He  is  ever 
ready  to  intervene  on  their  behalf  if  only  they  will  turn 
and  repent.  Between  Him  and  His  people  there  is  constant 
communication.  The  way  in  which  His  worship  should  be 
conducted  may  be  learned  from  His  priests  (Mai.  ii  7  ; 
Hag.  ii  11),  through  whom  also  Yahweh's  decision  in  any 
judicial  matter  of  special  difficulty  may  be  learned.*  The 
future  is  dark  and  uncertain  only  if  communication  with 
Yahweh  be  cut  off  (Amos  viii  11,  12), 

One  may,  then,  with  complete  confidence  reject  the 
hypothesis  that  mono- Yah wism  was  the  product  of  a  process 
of  observation  and  reasoning  similar  in  kind  to  that  which 
led  to  philosophical  monotheism.  So  far  as  nature  and 
causation,  so  far  as  the  divine  methods  of  operation  upon 
the  world  are  concerned,  so  far  the  mono- Yah wists  are 
entirely  within  the  polytheistic  stage  of  culture.  Their 
differentia  is  not  a  truer  insight  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
nor  a  more  advanced  conception  of  causation,  but  lies  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  power  and  character  of  a  certain  Personal 
Being  kno^\•n  as  Yahweh.  They  claim  that  Yahweh's  will 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  that  takes  place,  while  the  polytheists 
maintained  that  other  and  even  more  powerful  wills  than 
Y"ahweh"s  affected  the  course  of  events. 


Ill 

If  mono-Yahwism  is  not  an  induction  based  on  the  facts 
of  nature,  can  it  be  the  outcome  of  a  study  of  contemporary 
political  history  ? 

Of  course,  to  us  who  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  and  see  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  general 
scheme  of  religious  evolution,  it  requires  no  great  reasoning 
power  to  infer  that  the  Jews  had  a  special  mission  from 
Almighty  God.  But  the  prophets  could  not  see  things  as 
wc-  do  through  the  lapse  of  centuries  ;  and  if  we  would 
understand  them  aright,  wc  must  try  to  put  ourselves  into 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived.  The  real 
question  is,  could  any  one  begin  with  the  current  spontaneous 
'  ]3eut.  i  17  ;  xvii  fl-12 ;  xix  17-19  ;  xxi  5. 
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f.mcoi.tion  of  Yahwch  as  a  local  nalioual  Dtity,  plidg^M  to 
the  support  of  His  people,  and  from  this  argue,  by  retlection 
OH  historical  events,  to  the  idea  that  Yahweh  was  indeed 
the  only  t;od  of  the  whole  earth  ?    Aecording  to  the  instinc- 
tive belief  of  the  Semitic  world,  the  power  of  a  god  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  material  and  political  welfare  of  his  people, 
if  the  Israelites  had  conquered  the  whole  world,  they  would 
iiave  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  logic  that 
Yahweh  was  supreme  among  gods.     But  when  we  have 
regard  to  the  actual  facts  of  Israel's  history,  it  must  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  such  a  conclusion  out  of 
the  premisses  by  any  logical  process.    Thought  wliich  sets 
out  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of  ilcity  then  current  to 
view  the  history  of  Israel  must  return  back  always  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  other  gods  are  more  powerful  than 
Yahweh  ;   it  is  locked  in  a  circle  uom  which  only  a  violent 
logical  fallacy  could  enable  a  thinker  to  escape.     Logic,  in 
so"far  as  the  men  of  that  dc^y  consciously  recognized  it,  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  popular  party  and  against 
the  prophets.     The  prophets  do  indeed  find  evidences  of 
Yahweh's  might  in  history  ;   but  that  is  because  they  set 
out  to  view  history  with  the  idea  already  firmly  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  Yahweh  is  the  only  Divine  Being— an  idea 
which  history  itself  could  not  give  them  ;   and  when  they 
approach  history  in  this  frame  of  mind,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  they  s!  ould  occasionally  emphasize  such  facts 
as  appeared  to  be  evidence  of  Yahweh's  power. 

This  position  may  be  supported  by  an  examination  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  history  of  the  past  is  called  to  miml 
and  Ihe  inferences  drawn  from  it.  The  Hebrews  were 
interested  in  the  past  and  refer  to  it  frequently.  The  mono- 
Ya  iwists  are  never  weary  of  recounting  the  great  deeds  of 
Yahweh  as  an  act  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  ^  or  they 
tlraw  a  contrast  between  Yahweh's  mercy  and  repeated 
forbearance  and  Israel's  ingratitude  and  disobedience  ;  -  or 

'  Dcut.  xxvi  5-10 ;  2  Sam.  vii  18-24  ;  Pa.  xliv  1-8  ;  Ixvi ;  Ir.viu  7-14  ; 
uv;  cxxxvl-12;   cxxxvi.  . 

'  Deut.  xxxii  3-19  ;  Judges  vi  7-10 ;  Pa.  Ixxviii ;  cvi ;  Amos  u  &-13  ; 
Ho8.  xi  1-5 ;  Jer.  ii  1-8 ;  vu  21-6 ;  xi  1-8 ;  Ezek.  xvi  1-34. 
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they  recite  the  past  ns  u  basis  tor  an  exhortation  (»»  ••••cy 
Yahweh'b  eoininamls  and  servo  Him  alone  ;  *  or  they  com- 
plain that  Yahweh  has  punished  Israel  without  sufficient 
cause  ;'  or  they  seek  to  show  that  disobedience  to  what 
they  regard  as  Yahweirs  will  has  roused  His  anger  and 
brought  punishment  ;'  or  to  show  that  upright  conduct  is 
a  good  policy  bringing  a  blessing  with  it  ;  *  or.  finally,  they 
point  to  the  past  to  prove  *  there  is  no  God  but  Yahweh.'' 
This  last  use  of  the  app;  to  history  is  confined  to  tlie 
Deuteronomists  ;  and  since  the  iloctrine  of  niono-Yahwism 
was  preached  at  least  a  century  before  these  passages  were 
written,  they  can  hardly  be  cited  as  proof  that  the  study  of 
history  was  the  source  of  inono-Yahwism.  Moreover,  the 
writer  plainly  assumes  the  truth  of  mono- Yah wism  before 
he  begins  his  argument. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  the 
only  prophet  who  attempts  an  argumentative  proof  of  tiie 
sole  Deity  of  Yahweh.  This  writer  has  two  lines  of  thought 
on  the  subject  ;  the  one  is  a  contrast  between  Yahweh  and 
the  man-made  idols  of  other  races.'  The  other  is  an  argu- 
ment from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  the  idols  are 
challenged  to  prove  that  they  can  fon-tell  the  future,"  as 
Yahweh  has  constantly  done  ;  *  for  the  course  of  contem- 
porary history  has  long  ago  been  foretold  by  Yahweh.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  very  existence  itself 
of  such  an  argument  requires  an  explanation  ;  if  one  knew 
why  the  prophet  differentiates  Yahweh  from  all  other  gods 
as  the  one  who  cannot  be  identified  or  associated  with  any 
work  of  men's  hands,  one  would  know  the  secret  of  the  source 
of  mono-Yahwism.  Is  it,  then,  possible  that  the  second 
argument  was  the  real  source  of  this  prophets  doctrine  of 
Yahweh  ?     Can  we  think  of  him  as  one  who  has  carefully 

'  Dout.  .\i  1-8  ;  xxi.x  2-t) ;  Jo.shua  xxiv  1-18  ;  1  i^am.  xii  6-25  ;  Mic. 
vi  1-5.  '  Ps.  xliv  9-22  ;   Ixxxix  30-51. 

'  Jcr.  xliv  1-14  ;   E/.c-k.  xx  1-20  ;  Zech.  i  4-«. 

*  .1<-..  xxii  l.'S,  10.  »  l)cut.  iv  ;!4-40;   cf.  Tii  G-'J. 

•  Isa.  xl  18-26 ;  xliv  9-20 ;  xlvi  5-7  ;  cf.  Ts.  cxv  and  cxxxv ;  Jcr. 
X  1-11  ;  Hab.  ii  18-20. 


xli  21-4  ;   xliii  9  ;  xlviii  14. 
xlviU  3-8,  15-16;  xlvi  8-13,  &c. 


xli  25-9  ;  xlii  9  :  xliii  12.  &c. 
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..(.llcctod  and  pored  over  the  proplu-cU-H  of  tlu-  p.u*t.  com- 
paring  thorn  with  subseciurnt  events  and  tinding  that  they 
tally  together  so  exactly  and  so  amazingly,  that  he  cannot 
but  burst  forth  in  this  most  magniHcent  display  of  courageous 
faith  in  Yahweh's  sovereignty  ?    When  one  reHects  on  the 
repeated   conflicts   between   the   mono- Yah wists   and   the 
'  false  '  prophets,  each  of  whoni  claimed  to  speak  m  the 
name  of  Yahweh,  and  the  conse<iuent  confusion  and  contra- 
diction which  must  have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
Israelite  regarding  prophecies,  one  can  scarcely  think  that 
a  structure  so  noble  rested  on  a  basis  so  uncertain.    If  we  ask 
what  fulfilments  of  prophecy  led  him  to  this  conviction,  ho 
docs  not  tell  us,  except  to  refer  to  the  rising  power  of  Cyrus 

When  Jerusalem   fell  before   the  Chaldeans  and  .ludah 
went  into  exile,  the  strict  logical  conclusion  from  the  poly- 
theistic premisses  of   the  day,  was  correctly  drawn  by  the 
non-prophetic  party.    According  to  all  the  common  Scnutic 
notions  of  the  relation  of  a  god  to  his  i>cople,  Yahwch  was 
proved  to  have  succumbed,  to  be  a  broken  deity  in  whom 
there  is  no  help.     The  average  Israelite  said  to  himselt. 
•  Yahwch  seeth  us  not ;   Yahwch  hath  forsaken  the  earth 
(Ezra  viii  12) ;   '  Yahwch  hath  forsaken  me.    Yahwch  hatu 
forgotten   me.' =     But  the  clearest  case  of  all  is  that  of 
Jeremiah's  controversy  with  the  last  remnant  of  the  people 
who  fled  to  Eg>Tt  for  "^f«g^-    Jt'rc'ni^'^  '"^uces  the  recent 
disasters  as  a  proof  that  Yahwch  was  prov  .kcd  to  anger    in 
that  they  went  to  bum  incense,  and  to  serve  other  gods 
(Jcr   xliv  3  ;   cf.  21-3)  ;    and  he  threatens  the  refugees  in 
Egypt  with  e'ven  worse  punishment  if  they  persist  in  following 
the  same  course  (ib.  w.  7-14,  24-30).     And  if   one  starts 
from  the  premiss  that  Yahwch  is  the  Almighty  Sovereign 
who  alone  has  given  the  Chaldeans  their  victory,  this  con- 
clusion is  strictly  correct.  But  it  was  just  this  premiss  which 
the  refugees  did  not  admit.     Starting  from  the  common 
assumption  that  Yahwch  is  merely  an  average  Semitic  deity 
who  had  no  power  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  Chaldean  gods, 

•  xU25.  26;  xlvill;xlvi;il4-16.  .    ,r  ,    •:■  n 

'  Isa.  xlix  14;    cf.xl27:    riix  4 ;    li;   Zcph.  .  12;    cf.  Mai.  m  14; 
Judges  vi  13, 
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even  if  He  had  had  the  will,  they  iiiid  themselves  eontiriiied  in 
this  assumption  by  the  euurse  of  history.  '  We  will  certainly 
perform  every  word  that  is  gone  forth  out  of  our  mouth,  to 
bum  ineense  unto  the  (jueen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out 
drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  our  fatliers, 
our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the 
8trccts  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals, 
and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  oil  to 
burn  incense  to  the  <iueen  of  heaven,  anil  to  pour  out  drink 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and  have 
been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  tiie  famine  '  (.Jer.  xliv 
17,  18).  It  is  evident  that  the  course  of  historical  events 
has  led  these  people  to  think  that  the  deities  under  whom 
the  Chaldeans  had  pros|)ered  ccdd  not  safely  be  neglected. 

it  could  not  then  have  been  a  careful  examination  of 
historical  facts  which  made  Jeremiah  a  mono-Yahwist ;  he 
is  already  a  mono-Yahwist  when  he  begins  to  argue  from 
history  ;  and  those  who  were  not  already  mono-Yaiiwists 
found  the  verdict  of  history  to  be  dead  against  that  doctrine. 

That  the  verdict  of  history  Wivs  frequently  quoted  against 
Juono-Y'ahwism,  the  prophets  themselves  know  well.  Thus 
Isaiah  depicts  the  Assyrian  as  arguing  from  hi-  past  successes 
that  none  can  resist  him  and  that  it  is  his  own  strength 
and  not  Y''ahweh's  charge  which  has  gotten  him  tfie  victory 
(Isa.  X  5-13).  Rabshakeh  understood  well  with  what  force 
his  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history  would  come  home  to 
Hezekiah  and  to  the  Israelites  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
'  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these  countries,  that 
have  delivered  their  country  out  of  my  hand,  that  Y''ahweh 
should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  'i  '  (Isa.  xxxvi  2U  ; 
cf.  4-20  ;  xxxvii  10-13).  That  the  misfortunes  of  Israel 
will  be  cited  by  the  heathen  against  \''ahvveh  is  a  considera- 
tion which  the  Hebrews  sometimes  urge  it:  their  prayers 
for  dehverance.  '  Wlierefore  should  the  hcrAhcu  say,  where 
is  now  their  God  V  '  (Ps.  Ixxix  10  ;  Joel  ii  17). 

And  this  consciousness  that  the  verdict  ot  tiist^^irical  facts 
is  not  yet  clearly  in  their  favour  reappears  in  the  fact  that 
they  ari>  continually  pleading  for,  or  predicting  the  advent 
of,  a  time  when,  by  the  wonderful  works  which  He  will 
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pcrtorm,  Yaliwi-h   will   prove    IliiUM-ll    m   tlu-  cyi's  oi   all 
nations  to  \w  the  sole  Supn-me  (Jotl.    "  Arise,  «hiue  ;  t«)r  thy 
light  is  come,  ami  the  glory  of  Yuhweh  is  risen  upon  thee. 
jMir,    behold,   darkness   shall   cover   the  earth,   and   gross 
darkness  the  peoples  ;    but  Yah\.   h  shall  arise  upon  thee  ; 
and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.     .\nd  nations  shall 
e.>me  to  thy  light  and  kings  to  the  brightness  ot  thy  rising 
(l>a.  Ix  1-3).  As  Israel's  overthrow  in  the  past  was  a  profana- 
tion of  Y'ahweh's  name,  so  its  restoration  in  the  future  will 
be  a  proof  to  all  mankind  that  Yahweh  alone  is  (iod.    '  1  seat 
tered  them  among  the  nations,  and  they  were  disperstd 
tiirough  the  countries :  according  to  their  way  and  according 
to  their  doings  1  judged  them.    And  when  they  came  unto 
the  nations,  whither  they  went,  they  profaned  my  holy  u.', 
in  that  men  said  of  them.  These  are  the  |)eople  of  Yu'-^'  ..^ 
and  are  gone  forth  out  of  his  land.    But  I  had  pity  for  my 
holy  name,  which  the  house  of  Israel  had  profaned  among 
the  nations,  whither  they  went.  .  .  .  And  I  will  sanctify  my 
great  name,  which  hath  been  profaned  among  the  nations, 
which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them  ;    and  the 
nations  shall  know  that  1   am  Y'ahwch,  saith  the  Lord 
Yahweh,  when  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before  their  eyes. 
For  1  will  take  you  from  among  the  nations,  and  gather  you 
out  of  all  the  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into  your  own 
land.'  ^    In  the  light  of  this  evidence,  then,  one  may  with 
cunlidcncc  dismiss  the  idea  that  mono-Y''ahwism  is  a  product 
of  the  study  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  proi)hcts  began  from 
the  assujnption  that  Yahweh  was  a  righteous  God  ;  and  in 
the  light  of  this  belief,  the  misfortunes  of  His  people  indicated 
to  them  that  He  was  in  reality  punishing  them  for  their  evil 
doings.  Thus  they  came  to  see  His  omni[>otence  through 
the  nations  whom  He  raised  against  them.  This  line  of 
argument  raises  another  question  which  must  be  left  ^ver 
for  the  present : — How  did  the  prophets  come  to  know  that 

'  Ezek.  xxxvi  19-24  ;  ti.  xx  41-4  ;  xxviii  2r>  2(1 ;  xxxviii  23 ;  xxxix 
0,  7,  25-y ;  Jer.  xvi  19-21  ;  Zeph.  ii  1'  13  ;  iii  lii-20 ;  Zich.  xiv  12-21 ; 
l»a.  xlv  14-17  ;  Iii  9,  10  ;  iv  4,  5  ;  Ix  t  14  ;  !.m  9  ;  Ixvi  18-23  ;  IV.  xliv 
22-6,  &c.  &c. 
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Yahwch  was  a  righteous  God  ?     Was  this  latter  belief  the 
outcome  of  reasoning  and  reflection  ? 

Without  going  fnto  these  questions,  one  may  point  out 
here  that  belief  in  the  moral  character  of  Yahweh  would 
not  logically  lead  to  belief  in  His  omnipotence.  It  would 
merely  show  that  it  was  necessary  to  win  His  favour 
and  assistance  by  different  methods  from  those  which 
appealed  to  foreign  deities.  Misfortune  would  not  prove 
Yahweh's  omnipotence  or  the  non-existence  of  other  gods, 
but  merely  that  He  was  for  the  time  being  tlisatfected  by  the 
moral  sins  of  His  people  and  needed  to  be  propitiated  by 
true  repentance. 

IV 

If  it  be  true  that  mono-Yahwism  is  not  the  result  of  a 
product  of  reasoning,  can  it  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
a  gradual  process  of  development  ?  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  development  of  the  doctrine  ;  at  least  we  see  some  of  the 
later  prophets  making  use  of  the  language  of  the  earlier, 
and  the  monotheistic  idea  is  more  explicitly  formulated  in 
the  second  Isaiah  than  in  the  work  of  the  J  E  writers, 
though  the  development  seems  to  be  mcc  one  in  external 
statement  than  in  essential  meaning.*  But,  however  much 
development  may  be  traceable,  it  must  be  observed  that 
mono-Yahwism  cannot  be  explained  as  a  normal  develop- 
ment resulting  from  the  interplay  of  the  intellectual  forces 
dominating  the  age.  Like  organisms,  ideas  and  doctrines 
undoubtedly  do  develop  from  the  simple  to  the  complex 
and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  But  if  an  idea 
is  to  develop  by  the  operation  of  successive  intellects,  it 
nmst,  like  an  organism,  have  a  suitable  environment.  It 
must  have  a  congenial  atmosphere,  it  must  be  before  men's 
minds  as  a  living  reality,  and  the  changing  circumstances  of 
advancing  years  must  tend  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  it. 
But  if  at  any  time  new  intellectual  forces  and  conceptions 
come  into  being  which  make  the  original  idea  appear  to  bo 
without  any  corresponding  objective  reality,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  devoid  of  practical  utility,  then  that  idea 
'  Cf.  the  Introduction  to  Harper's  Amos  and  Hoaea. 
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ceases  to  develop.  For  instance,  tlie  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  implications  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Personality  of 
Christ,  as  new  intellectual  forces  came  into  contact  with  it, 
can  be  traced.  But  if  at  any  time  those  forces  had  been  such 
as  to  make  Christianity  appear  incredible,  there  would  have 
been  no  further  development. 

Now,  ever  since  the  rise  of  that  new  conception  of  the 
universe  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  continuity 
of  natural  causation,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God 
has  continued  to  flourish  in  a  thoroughly  congenial  atmo- 
sphere.   But  when  we  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  intellectual  environment 
as  congenial  to  polytheism  as  it  is  hostile  to  monotheism. 
It  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  monotheism 
was  as  impossible  in  those  days  as  the  ancient  polytheism 
is  to-day ;  certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  intellectual 
furnishings  of  that  age  to  make  the  idea  that  there  is  but 
one  God  more  credible  than  the  idea  +hat  there  is  more  than 
one.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  explain  mono-Yahwism 
us  a  development   brought  on   by  the  operation  of    the 
intellectual  forces  which  dominated  the  age.     Intellectual 
forces  do  not  exist  outside  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  against  this  doctrine.    Had  there  been  nothing 
else  behind  it,  those  forces  would  have  killed  mono-Yahwism, 
if  by  any  chance  they  ever  allowed  it  to  make  a  serious 
claim  to  objective  reality. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  idea  of  Yahweh's  omni- 
potence originated  with  Moses,  and  that,  though  there  has 
been  a  process  of  development,  the  prophets  owe  their 
doctrine  to  him.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Moses  is  to 
be  classed  as  a  monothcist  rather  than  as  a  henothcist,  this 
by  no  means  solves  the  problem.  It  is  still  necessary  to  ask, 
w  hence  did  Moses  derive  the  doctrine  and  his  conviction  of 
its  truth  ?  And  if  it  is  improbable  that  the  prophets  based 
their  tcacliing  on  a  reasoned  argument,  it  is  still  less  likely 
that  Moses  did  so  ;  for  the  prophets  would  surely  have  been 
in  a  position  of  great  advantage  as  compared  with  Moses, 
both  because  they  would  have  inherited  whatever  leamhig 
had  come  frona  Moses,  and  also  because  they  were  in  a 
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position  to  look  back  upon  the  long  course  of  Israel's  liistory 
and  in  it  study  the  purposes  and  character  of  the  national 
God. 

And  after  all,  the  important  question  is  not,  whence  did 
Moses  or  the  prophets  derive  the  idea  of  Yahweh's  omni- 
potence ?  but  rather,  what  was  it  which  gave  this  idea 
such  compelling  force  and  dominating  power  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  The  bare  abstract 
idea  of  one  supreme  God  was  not  unknown  among  the 
polytheists,  as  has  been  seen  abov;-  Moses  and  the  prophets 
might  well  have  heard  of  such  n  conception  either  in  Egypt 
or  from  Babylonian  sources.  But  ihe  real  problem  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  conception,  but  the  condition  which  gave  the 
monotheistic  idea  such  power  in  the  minds  of  the  mono- 
Yahwists,  at  the  time  when  to  every  one  else  it  was  but  a 
vain  and  idle  dream.  The  mono-Yahwists  were  continually 
suggesting  the  idea  to  the  other  Israelites.  Why  do  their 
minds  remain  so  imbelieving  and  their  souls  so  cold  while 
the  prophets  are  set  on  tire  by  this  idea  ?  Why  is  it  that 
what  is  the  only  reality  and  the  truest  truth  to  the  mono- 
Yaliwist  is  incredible  to  every  one  else  ? 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  prophets 
themselves  borrowed  the  idea  one  from  the  other  ;  we  may 
borrow  ideas  from  each  other,  but  we  cannot  borrow  con- 
victions. The  fact  is  that,  however  much  they  may  have 
used  each  other's  ideas  and  expressions,  yet  in  respect  of 
conviction  they  stand  apart  and  independent  of  each  other. 
They  stand  behind  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  chain,  it  Is 
true  ;  but  it  is  not  a  chain  of  iron  in  which  each  link  is 
dependent  on  those  above  it ;  it  is  a  chain  of  mountain  in 
which  each  lofty  peak  stands  on  a  basis  of  its  own.  Or,  to 
vary  the  metaphor,  the  inherited  assumptions,  the  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  logic  of  their  day,  formed  a  vast  tide  of 
thought  which  was  sweeping  on  with  one  consent  in  the 
direction  of  polytheism.  But  the  mono-Yahwists  all  advance 
in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Yet  they  are  not  organized 
together  like  the  crew  of  a  boat ;  they  are  rather  like 
swimmers,  each  one  of  whom  must  provide  for  himself  his 
own  means  of  advance  against  the  stream. 


CHAPTER  IV 
YAHWEH,  THE  RIGHTEOUS  GOD 

Before  one  can  profitably  discuss  the  cause  of  the 
ethical  clement  in  mono-Yahwism,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  relation  in  which  this  doctrine  stands  to  the 
theological  conceptions  which  were  current  in  the  ancient, 
Semitic  world.  One  must  endeavour  to  see  how  much  of 
the  popular  stock  of  ideas  was  shared  by  the  prophets, 
and  how  much  of  their  teaching  represents  an  advance 
upon,  or  a  rejection  of,  the  ancient  Semitic  theology.  Tiiat 
which  the  prophets  hold  in  common  with  the  people  may  lx> 
accounted  for  by  causes  which  operated  on  a  large  scale  in 
tlic  anciep+  --Id  ;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them  must  be 
assigned  .es  which  were  felt  by  the  prophets  alone. 

When  tl  fferentia',  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  pro- 

l)hetic  dc  l...o  has  been  determined,  it  will  be  possible  to 
discuss  the  causes  to  which  it  should  be  assigned .  But  before 
proceeding  to  these  inquiries,  a  distinction  must  be  pointed 
out  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  speaking  of  '  morals  '  one  is  liable  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion of  thought  unless  three  different  things  are  clearly 
distinguished,  (a)  *  Morals  '  might  be  understood  to  mean 
an  ethical  ideal  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  true  end 
and  purpose  of  human  life,  {b)  Morals  may  also  be  under- 
stood to  mean  those  '  work-a-day '  rules  of  conduct  which 
are  not  the  expression  of  an  ideal,  but  are  set  up  by  public 
opinion  ;  those  customary  and  usual  modes  of  acting 
between  man  and  man  which  the  community  in  general 
e.\peot8  all  its  members  to  live  up  to,  and  the  violation  or 
observance  of  which  calls  down  the  blame  or  praise  of  the 
general  public. 

There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  philosophical 
ethics  and  the  moral  requirements  of  public  opinion.    The 
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moral  pliilosopher  first  adopts  some  theory  as  to  the  supreme 
'  good  '  of  man,  and  tlien  judges  all  action  according  as  it 
does,  or  does  not,  conduce  to  the  realization  of  this  end. 
He  has  a  consistent  principle  in  the  light  of  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  right  or  wrong  all  the  actions  and  tendencies  of 
man's  life.  But  the  work-a-day  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
founded  upon  public  opinion  are  much  more  limited  in  their 
scope.  They  are  not  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  na<^i>:e  of  man  and  his  self -development ;  they  are 
concerned  cliiefiy  with  what  is  just  between  man  and  man 
and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  community.  They 
represent  no  ideal,  but  rather  a  minimum  of  right  conduct, 
that  t?low  which  a  man  cannot  fall  '\'ithout  incurring 
censure.  In  ordinary  morals  'righteousness  '  covers  very 
much  the  same  ground  as  our  modern  term  '  justice  ', 
that  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and  man  ;  whereas 
in  philosophical  et!ncs  '  justice '  is  but  one  department  of 
morality,  and  '  righteousness  '  is  a  wider  term  covering  the 
whole  field  of  right  and  wrong. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  '  morals  '  may  be  understood  to 
mean  not  these  work-a-day  rules  of  conduct,  but  the  acts 
themselves  which  a  man  performs  in  daily  life.  The  indi- 
vidual may  or  may  not  live  up  to  the  standard  of  morality 
which  public  opinion  sets  before  him  ;  if  he  observes  it 
carefully,  we  call  his  morals  good  ;  and  if  he  fails  to  observe 
it,  we  call  his  morals  bad. 

It  will  be  seen  below  that  the  differentia  of  the  prophets 
does  not  consist  in  a  clearer  insight  into  the  theoretical 
principles  of  conduct ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  accept  the 
standard  of  work-a-day  morality  current  in  Israel  in  their 
day  as  sufficient  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  urge 
their  countrymen  to  bring  their  lives  into  closer  conformity 
with  this  popularly  recognized  standard.  And  the  grounds 
on  which  they  urge  a  practical  reformation  of  morals  is 
dimply  this,  that  Y.ihweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  a  Righteous 
God,  who  demands  from  His  people,  as  the  first  condition 
of  His  favour,  uprightness  of  moral  conduct.  The  differentia 
<>t  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  prophets  will  be  found  t) 
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consist,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  their  conviction  concerning 
the  moral  character  of  a  certain  divine  Person  whom  they 
know  as  '  Yahweh  '. 

II 

But  as  a  preliminary  to  this  discussion,  one  must  first 
examine  the  basis  of  morals  in  the  ancient  world  in  general, 
and  also  the  support  or  sanction  given  to  morality  by  other 
ancient  religions.  There  is  no  race  of  men  known  which 
does  not  approve  of  some  actions  as  being  right,  and  dis- 
approve of  others  as  being  wrong.^  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  society,  however  primitive,  can  hold  together,  unless 
its  members  agree  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of  actions  and  dis- 
approve of  any  one  who  does  them.  If  a  man's  life  and 
property  are  never  secure  from  his  next-aoor  neighbour, 
the  possibility  of  living  in  a  community  is  reduced  to 
11  iiiininmm.  Actions  which  are  destructive  of  tribal  life 
nmst  be  censured.  Not  that  every  moral  distinction  was 
consciously  based  on  a  reason  of  this  kind.  Men  have 
likes  and  dislikes,  preferences  and  aversions,  and  they 
praise  or  blame  conduct  as  right  or  wrong  according  to  the 
way  in  which  it  stirs  their  feelings.^  And  since  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  the  whole  world  over,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  same  kind  of  instinctive  feelings,  pretty  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  was  praised  or  blamed  among  all  nations. 

But  these  instinctive  feelings,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  moral  sensitiveness  of  a  community,  were  not 
the  only  factor  which  determined  the  conci  te  moral  codes 
current  in  the  ancient  world.  Another  factor  played  an 
important  part.  The  moral  code  of  a  pastoral  community 
is  necessarily  simpler  and  shorter  than  that  of  an  agricul- 
tural commxmity  ;  and  this  latter,  again,  is  necessarily  less 
complicated  than  that  of  a  commercial  people.  A"  society 
advances  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage,  population  becomes 
more  dense,  men's  lives  touch  each  other  at  a  larger  number 
of  points,  and  so  their  relations  towards  each  other  become 

'  Hobhouse,  Morah  in  Evolulion,  i  31,    Westermarck,  Development  of  the 
Moral  Ideas,  i  129,  130. 
'  .See  Hobhouse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-10  ;  Westermarck.  i  ec.  1-3. 
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more  complicated ;  many  kinds  of  action  become  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  daily  life,  which  before  were 
almost  impossible  owing  to  lack  of  opportxmity  ;  and 
numberless  new  ways  of  injuring  or  benefiting  others  are 
opened  up.  When  a  community  advances  from  a  nomadic 
to  an  agricultural  stage,  the  nomads  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  many  new  modes  of  conduct  such  as  had  not 
been  possible  before,  and  so  had  not  yet  been  distinguished 
into  right  and  wrong.  The  culture  of  the  vine,  for  instance, 
opens  up  opportunities  for  self-indulgence  such  as  are  not 
presented  in  the  nomadic  stage.  And  this  is  still  more  true 
of  the  advance  from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  stage. 
Wh'm  population  becomes  concentrated  in  towns,  when 
the  division  of  labour  and  the  organization  of  industry 
make  men  dependent  upon  others  whom  they  never  meet 
face  to  face,  it  is  clear  that  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  are  not  only  much  more  complex  but  also  more  abstract, 
that  is  to  say,  they  become  more  official  and  less  personal, 
more  mechanical  and  less  human.  Under  these  eonditions, 
injury  to  others  is  freed  from  the  restraint  of  personal 
acquaintance. 

Again,  a  commercial  stage  of  civilization  implies  the 
growth  of  a  capitalist  class,  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  in 
a  position  of  economic  advantage,  and  upon  who!".i  large 
numbers  of  others  must  become  dependent  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  countless  new  ways  of  acting  towards  others  are 
opened  up  for  the  first  time.  And  as  a  'community  enters 
upon  these  new  conditions,  its  moral  sensitiveness  must 
do  its  work  in  classifying  these  new  actions  into  right 
and  WTong.  Not  that  the  community  sets  itself  to  work 
to  do  this  formally  and  consciously.  It  is  done  out  of  sight, 
as  it  were  ;  there  is  a  period  during  which  public  opinion 
is  slowly  crystallizing  in  accordance  with  the  moral  feelings 
of  individuals  and  during  which  certain  customary  modes  of 
acting  between  man  and  man  are  being  established  ;  and 
what  is  customary  represents  the  standard  of  what  ought 
to  be. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  success  of  any  com- 
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luuiiity  is  dependent  upon  its  morality,  in  two  way,-*.  It 
will  depend  first  upon  the  way  in  which  the  clas.>^ifiuation 
is  carried  out — it  must  tend  towards  the  preservation  of 
society  ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  conduct  thus  established.  If  the 
moral  sense  of  any  people  is  so  perverteil  that  it  praises 
actions  wliich  tend  directly  to  the  destruction  of  society, 
that  people  is  doomed  ;  if  again  the  mass  of  the  individuals 
do  not  exercise  suiiicient  self-control  and  self-restraint  to 
hve  near  to  the  limits  of  what  is  cvlled  right,  tlie  result 
is  equally  disastrous.  Each  adva.  e  in  civilization  is  u 
challenge  to  the  moral  sensitiveness  of  the  counnuuity  and 
a  call  to  greater  self-restraint  and  self-control  in  the  pre- 
sence of  new  opportunities  for  indulgence.  The  truth  of 
this  is  strikingly  illustrated  whenever  a  primitive  race  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  advanced  modem  civiUzation. 
Unless  the  savage  is  carefully  protected  from  them,  he  and 
liis  race  fall  victims  to  the  opportunities  of  self-indulgence 
which  the  higher  civilization  brings  with  it — opportunities 
towards  which  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  higher  race 
have  learned  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  self-restraint. 

Now  the  moral  codes  of  ancient  Israel  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  different  from  those  of  other  people  as  to  warrant  by 
themselves  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  tlie  outcome 
of  much  the  same  set  of  causes  as  those  which  operated 
elsewhere.  The  Decalogues  of  Exod,  xxxiv  12-20  and 
Exod.  XX  as  well  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod, 
XX  22-xxiii  33)  are  to  be  understood  as  a  codification  or 
what  it  was  customary  to  do  in  Israel.  The  Uook  of  the 
Covenant  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  an  agri- 
cultural community,  wliile  the  later  legislation  of  Deutero- 
nomy and  the  Priests'  Code  presupposes  a  more  advanced 
civilization. 

Ill 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  these  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  current  in  ancient  Israel  and  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  were  accepted  as  adequate  by  the  mono- 
Yahwists.     The  prophets  are  not  aiming  at  a  reformation 
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oi  theoretical  inomk  ;  they  are  not  trying  to  jjersuju'e 
men  to  recognize  a  new  elasyitication  of  moral  conduct  and 
to  call  acts  right  and  wrong  according  as  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  a  new  ''*hical  principle  which  is  now  being 
brought  forward  for  i  .w  first  time.  They  are  not  reformers 
of  moral  theories,  but  of  practical  morals  ;  they  presuppose 
that  men  are  already  able  to  make  a  correct  classification 
of  acts  into  right  and  wrong,  and  they  urge  them  to  bring 
their  conduct  in  daily  life  into  conformity  with  what  every 
one  knows  to  be  right.  '  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  ot  your  doings  irom  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease 
to  do  evil  ;  learn  to  do  well '  (Isa  i  10).  '  Seek  good  and 
not  evil,'  says  Amos,  '  hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good  ' 
(Amos  V  14,  15  ;  cf.  IVIic.  ii  2).  li  is  only  depravity  and 
perversity  that  can  pretend  to  be  unaware  of  these  elemen- 
tary distinctions.  '  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter '  (I^a. 
V  20).  It  is  not  ignorance  wliich  the  prophets  inveigh 
against,  but  the  moral  depravity  of  men  who  know  or  arc 
quite  able  to  find  out  the  right  course,  but  who  nevertheless 
prefer  to  do  the  wrong  and  salve  their  consciences  as  best 
they  can.  One  cannot  find  any  deep  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween the  moral  standard  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  prophets  are  content  with  the  standard 
of  work-a-day  morals  approved  by  the  general  public 
opinion  in  Israel ;  but  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
in  wliich  men  live  up  to  that  stanuard.^ 

The  offences  wliich  they  most  often  charge  against  their 
countrymen  are  such  as  the  common  conscience  of  mankind 
condenms.  They  protest  against  murder,*  theft,^  adultery,* 
the  use  of  false  measures,*  drunkenness,*  greed,'  perjury,* 

♦  Cf.  Harper,  Aitios  and  Hosea,  p.  cxxii  f. 

'  Isa.  i  21 ;  Mic.  iii  10  ;  Hos.  iv  2  ;  vi  9  ;  Jor.  vii  6,  9  j  xxii  17  ;  xix  4 ; 
EzeLixO;  xi  6,  7  ;  xxii  6,  0,  25,  &c. 
'  Isa.  i  23  ;  Hos.  iv  2  ;  Amos  iii  10 ;  Jer.  vii  9  ;  Zeeli.  v  3,  1. 

♦  Hos.  iv  2,  13,  14  ;  vii  4  ;  Jer.  ix  2  ;  xxiii  10,  14  ;  xxix  23  ;  Ezuk. 
xxxiii  26  ;  Mai.  iii  5.  '  Mic.  vi  10,  11 ;  Hos.  xii  7  ;  Amos  viii  5. 

♦  Isa.  V  11,  22 ;  xxviu  1,  3,  7  ;  Hos.  iv  11 ;  vu  5  ;  Mic.  ii  11. 

'  Isa.  V  8  J  Mic.  ii  2.  •  Jer.  vii  9  ;  Zech.  v  3,  4  j  Mai.  iu  5. 
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incest,'  lying,-  and  breaking  faith.^  But  by  far  the  moat 
frequent  and  emphatic  protests  arc  dirceteil  against  oppres- 
sion, cruelty,  and  injustice  to  the  poor  and  unprotected,  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers.* 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  moral  decUne 
wliich  these  last  charges  indicate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  had  in  the  days  of  the  great 
mono-Yahwists  become  polluted  by  a  wliolesale  ojipression 
of  the  poor  and  prostitution  of  justice  in  the  interests  of  the 
rich  such  as  was  not  known  before.  And  this,  again,  reacted 
un  the  private  life  of  the  individual  and  brought  about 
a  still  further  deterioration  of  conduct  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. It  was  not  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  did  not 
know  these  things  to  be  wrong,  but  that  certain  chan]ij;es 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  brought  with  it 
opportunities  for  self-indulgence  in  what  was  recognized  as 
wrong,  and  there  was  not  sutticieut  moral  stamina  to  resist. 
It  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  economic  changes  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Kingdom,  especially  in  the  times 
of  David,  when  the  nation  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  farmers,  men  were  more  or  less  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  one  man  or  class  of  men  was  so  much 
more  powerful  than  others  that  he  could  set  at  defiance  all 
the  recognized  principles  of  justice  and  habitually  violate 
the  customary  modes  of  acting.  Each  party  to  a  dispute, 
luilcss  one  of  them  happened  to  be  a  widow,  a  stranger,  or 
an  orphan,  could  sec  to  it  that  he  was  not  obviously  cheated 
by  the  judge.  One  can  hardly  tliink  that  oppression  and 
injustice  were  entirely  unknown,  but  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  them  upon  a  large  scale.  Men  stood 
upon  much  the  same  level  of  power  and  wealth,  and  when 


'  Amos  ii  7. 

''  Jer.  ix  :^-6  ;  xxiii  14  ;  Hoa.  vii  3  ;  Mic.  vi  12  ;  Zeph.  iii  la. 

''  Uos.  iv2;  xl3;  Jcr.  xxxiv  8  £F. ;  cf.  aluoEzekiuris  detiaitiuuuf  a  jiut 
tuan,  xviii  1-18  ;  xxxiii  15. 

'  Isa.  i  23;   iii  14,  15;   v  23;   Araos  iv  1 ;   v  11,  12;   vi  12  ;   Mic.  ii  2, 
8.  9  ;  iii  2,  3  ;  vii  3  ;  Jer.  v  28 ;  vii  5,  6  ;  xxii  13,  17,  && 
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warfare  or  a  failure  of  the  crops  iiupoverished  the  uatiou,  thu 
lottei  fell  upon  all  alike,  leaving  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  uatiou  pr;i,ctically  undisturbed.  This  period  was  looked 
back  upon  by  the  prophets  as  ideal.  '  1  will  turn  mine  hand 
upon  thee,  and  thoroughly  purge  away  thy  dross  and  will 
take  away  all  thine  alloy  (R.V.  margin) :  and  1  will  restore 
thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the 
beginning  '  (Isa.  i  25,  20  ;  cf.  21). 

But  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Uosea,  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  that  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
had  just  undergone  the  transition  from  an  agricultural  to 
a  commercial  condition.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  was 
carried  on  ;  towns  had  sprung  up  ;  local  markets  and 
centres  of  distribution  were  established  and  opportunities 
were  found  for  the  rapid  and  easy  exchange  of  many  varied 
products.  The  result  was  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  ;  the  rich  became  much  richer  and  the  poor 
became  pooi-er.  A  class  of  capitalists  arose  whose  com- 
mand of  a  surplus  of  wealth  placed  them  in  a  position  of 
ga-at  economic  advantage.  When  warfare  or  drought  had 
devastated  the  farms  of  the  poor,  they  were  obliged  to 
borrow  from  the  rich.  The  old  balance  of  power  between 
man  and  man  was  upset,  and  the  common  people  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  ipitalists  and  landowners.  And 
the  rich  did  not  fail  to  take  .vdvantage  of  their  opportunities 
to  the  utmost.  Regardless  alike  of  the  miserable  lot  of  their 
debtors  and  of  the  economic  consequences  of  such  a  course, 
they  insisted  upon  draining  away  the  very  last  resources  of 
their  debtors.  Amos  describes  how  the  nobles  live  in  fine 
mansions  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  reclining  on 
couches  of  ivory  and  cushions  of  silk  (Amos  iii  12,  vi  4-C). 
And  these  are  the  men  who  '  have  sold  the  righteous  for 
silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  that  pant  after  the 
dust  of  the  earth  on  the  heads  of  the  poor  .  .  .  and  lay  them- 
selves, down  beside  every  altar  upon  clothes  taken  in  pledge  ' 
(ii  6-8).  They  are  merciless  to  any  one  in  their  power, 
mftlfing  an  unscrupulous  use  of  their  opportdnities  to  get 
all  they  can  for  themselves.  They  '  swallow  up  the  needy, 
and  cause  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail,  saying,  When  will  the 
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new  moon  bo  gone,  that  wo  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath 
that  wo  may  set  forth  wheat  ?  making  the  ephah  small,  and 
the  shekel  great,  and  dealing  falsely  with  balances  of  deceit ; 
that  wo  may  buy  tho  poor  for  silver,  and  thn  needy  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  sell  tho  refuse  of  tho  wheat '  (viii  4-6). 
Tn  Judah,  there  is  the  same  lack  of  self-restraint.  Tho  heads 
of  Jacob  '  pluck  of!  their  skin  from  otf  them,  and  their  flesh 
from  off  their  bonea  ;  who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people  ; 
and  they  flay  their  skin  from  off  them,  and  break  their 
hones ;  yea,  they  chop  them  in  pieces,  as  for  tho  pot,  and 
as  flesh  within  the  caldron  '  (Mic.  iii  2,  3). 

Moreover,  when  tho  commtmity  was  thus  sharply  divided 
into  U.'.'  classes,  the  administration  of  justice  was  no  longer 
secure.  A  powerful  litigant  might  feel  confident  of  having 
his  case  decided  without  any  unfairness  against  himself  ; 
but  tho  poor,  the  needy,  and  especially  widows  and  all  who 
were  unprotected,  were  in  a  position  of  very  great  disad- 
vantage. It  must  have  required  a  judge  of  iron  will  and 
impeccable  uprightness  to  run  the  risks  involved  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  a  nobody  to  the  injury  of  a  powerful  noble. 
And  once  the  judiciary  was  known  to  bo  corrupt,  the  lot  of 
the  poor  would  become  worse  and  worse.  The  rich  would 
have  no  need  to  use  violence  in  their  depredations ;  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decision  in  a  law  court  would  not  only 
be  much  easier,  but  would  also  throw  a  cloak  of  apparent 
jiistico  and  regularity  over  all  such  proceedings. 

The  advance  in  civilization  which  both  kingdoms  made 
about  this  time  brought  a  new  power  and  new  opportunities 
to  the  wealthier  classes.  And  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
called  imperatively  for  the  exercise  of  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  these  new  opportunities  for  gain  and 
self-indulgence  were  thus  presented.  But  they  seem  to  have 
given  free  rein  to  their  worst  passions  of  greed  and  avarice. 
Not  only  did  they  exact  the  last  farthing  from  the  poor 
man's  purse  and  strip  him  of  his  very  clothing,  but  they 
nlso  bribed  the  judges  and  used  the  law  courts  as  instruments 
of  unlawful  gain.  Accordingly,  the  prophets  are  full  of 
complaint  against  the  cruel  injustice  done  to  the  poor,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  ;    '  woe  unto  them,'  says  Isaiah, 
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'  that  tk'crce  unrightcousnef  ^  :Mid  tit  mc  writers  that  write 
pervcrserjosH  ;  to  turn  aNidr  'i  •  nfed\  iratn  judgem«'nt,  and 
to  take  away  the  right  of  th<  j.  >or  of  v\y  p'  opl*  that  widows 
may  Iw  their  spoil,  and  that  they  j  ,i\  make  the  fatherless 
their  prey '  (Isa.  X  1,  2).  'I  know  !i'-\v  manifold  are  your 
transgressions,  and  how  mijihty  are  you  sins  ;  ye  that 
afflict  the  ju.st,  that  take  a  hril)e,  and  that  turn  aside  the 
needy  in  the  gate  from  their  right "  (Amos  v  1  J).  '  H<  ar  this. 
I  pray  yon,  ye  heads  of  the  lunm^  of  Jacob,  a  id  rulers  of  tlu 
house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgement  and  pervert  all  equi+r 
They  l)uild  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  .Tenisalrni  with  iniquity. 
The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward  and  tlic  priests  thenof 
teaeh  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divim  foi  money  ' 
(Mie.  iii  10,  U). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  economic  conditions  and 

the  greatly  extended  jjower  over  their  fellows,  which  the 

rich  now  found  thems(>lves  to  possess,  had  a  tendency  to 

engender  in  their  minds  the  impression  that  they  and  their 

compeers  were  made  of  other  clay  than  the  worthless  and 

helpless  peasantry  ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 

they  should  treat  the  lower  classes  with  the  same  respect 

or  consideration  which  they  extended  to  their  equals.     In 

fact,  there   would  naturally  arise  a  tendency  to  set  up 

a  double  code  of  morals,  one  of  which  applied  to  dealings 

with  men  of  one's  own  class,  and  the  other  to  dealings  with 

the  wretched  canaille,  who  had  no  right  to  expect  justice 

and  consideration,  and  only  existed  to  be  exploited  m  the 

interests  of  the  capitalists  and  aristocrats.'     The      pper 

classes  may  have  endeavoured  to  justify  their  con-.  i<t  to 

themselves  in  some  such  way  as  this.    And  as  agaiiist  ihem, 

the  prophets  do,  no  doubt,  urg.      *ruer  and  higher  <?tandard 

of  morals;    but  this  is  obviously  due  to  abnorma    m.ral 

depravity  in  the  rich  ;   it  is  suniy  impo.'jsible  t(     hi- 

such  practices  as  these  would  not     ave  been  conut  ni 

the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  at  large.    Tlie  mono- 

vvcre  not   unfair  in   pivsupposing  that   those   whc 

condemn  might  have  know  n  better,  if  they  had  lieei 

to  do  so.    The  upper  classes  had  failed  to  rise  to 

'  Cf.  HobhouBP,  op.  cit.  i  23  ff. 
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mt'iiflity  which  the  tulvanco  in  » ivilizuiion  <;»Ht'<l  for  ;  ihcy 
had  allowed  a  wifish  indulgrni'f  in  the  new  opportunities 
to  darken  th-ir  mor;i!  jiKit'^mont  Mud  to      xu    he  «'oui»try. 

But  if  thi    is  a  fair  ^'presentation  of  (    •   m«M'nl      iiciition 
(tf  I  ho  nation    it  in  not  i    cessarj    to  ns  am*"  n      -ry  det-] 
insight  into  tht^  thforv  of  morals  on  the       rt  ot        >m  wi=^> 
protested  against  it.     The  U'ffercnti    of  th«  ethic,     teaohi    ' 
of  the  mono-Yah  wist  s« 'villi    didii        eina    ruer  knowled). 
of  moral  prineit     s  sm-h    ■     wouh:  li  ad  tin  n  to  eondemi 
eonduet  Ix'tweei    man  Hti-i  i   an  of  nhich  th(    moral  sj-nsj-  of 
the   nf'Mon   appro vtd.      What   i     (>eculiar  to  them  is  thf 
vehemence     I"  their  prf»teHf   agunst  the   violation  of  the 
commonly  accept'd  si+andnrd    .fid  the  grounds  on  which 
they  urged  ol»edict     •  to  it. 

Thone  groiuils  u  re  reU^'oiis  or  more  properl}-,  th* 
logical  connideiations.  !^=it  thm  alone  was  not  by  any 
mea!  ^  unique.  Morality  is  -iuppor  "d  to  some  extent  by 
<onf-  derations  ab*>nt  the  gods  in  e\  ancient  nation  as 
well  iis  in  |*opulai  Yahwii^ra.  What  i^  culiar  to  the  mono- 
V\ih\'  -^  in  the  las*  tnalyni  is  the  view  they  take  of  Yah- 
weh  iiarat  t  ;  au  ;  it  is  li.is  view,  so  different  from  that 
held  ot  any  (n  icr  gi  1,  which  leads  ♦hem  to  be  so  ze  us 
in  the  au^  of  moral  ' 
Yahweh  i-  ■  ifferent  ' 
that  it  is  necessary  toi 
know  to  be  right,  or  in 
)fYa1      h. 

In  d       -sing  this  position  it  will  be  necessary  first   )f 

to  HOf  what  way  the  belief  about  the  gods  supj  ^rt   a 

■noral        in  ancient  religions.     Ii,  is  indeed  probable     uat 

'a  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 

DO       \r  codes  of  morals  ;   but  that  is  a  modern  view  ;   the 

t  the  ancient  world  was  quit  ('different.    The  customary 

sf  ^  of  acting  between  man  and  man  were  placed  under 

protection  of  a  deity.    '  Religion  was  the  only  s;  action 

u  originally  existed  to  enforce   >  ciiMimii  oi  -.tr»  igtnen 

a     institution;    religion  impress- <^l  those  on  the  pe*  pie  by 

Constituting   them  into  solemn   rites   f  inding   upon   all.' ' 

'  Ramsay,  Ha-stings"  /'.  B.,  v  130  a. 


I     is  \>    iiusc  they  believe  i     ^ 
orai    haraeter  from  all  other  go- 
?H  uple  to  live  up  to  what  they 
li  r  words,  to  obey  the  moral  law 
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Accordingly  sometimes  gods  were  liold  up  as  giiardians 
of  morality ;  ^  Hammtirabi,  for  instance,  claims  to  have 
received  his  code  from  Shamash  the  Babylonian  god  of 
jr-slke ;  and  in  much  the  same  way,  all  the  legislation  of 
Israel  was  ascribed  to  the  dictation  of  Yahweh  through 
Moses.  Here  we  are  on  ground  common  to  the  mono- 
Yahwists  and  to  tlie  ancient  Semitic  world  in  general. 

But  more  than  this.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  not 
impossible  that  the  gods  might  punish  for  sin.  In  the  most 
primitive  religions  this  simply  takes  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  there  are  certain  spirits  who  are  incensed  by  certain 
kinds  of  action  without  considering  their  moral  character, 
and  who  wreak  vengeance  upon  any  one  who  does  them. 
The  later  polytheism  presents  us  with  something  Ix^tter 
than  this.  The  gods  who  have  any  interest  in  morals,  and 
there  are  many  who  have  none,  are  not  mere  vengeful  spirits, 
acting  like  savages  themselves,  but  are  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  considerations  of  right  and  wrong.  But  it  is  very 
easy  to  overestimate  the  influence  which  the  ancient  gods 
exercised  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals.  \Vliat 
was  expected  of  the  god  of  justice  was  that  he  should  give 
a  decision  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  that  he  should 
assist  in  the  police  work  of  detecting  and  punishing  the 
guilty.  But  none  of  the  gods  were  absolutely  unremitting 
in  the  searching  out  and  punishing  of  offences  between  man 
and  man.  In  fact,  the  everj'day  behaviour  of  man  to  man 
could  not  have  been  verj'  deeply  influenced  by  tlie  thought 
of  punishment  from  the  gods,  and  for  this  there  were  two 
main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  gods  were  related  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit ;  they  helped  the  nation 
or  tribe  as  a  whole,  and  they  required  as  a  condition  of  their 
favour  and  assistance,  that  the  nation,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  should  do  its  duty  towards  them.  And  this  meant 
chiefly  the  due  performance  of  the  ritual  and  the  offering 
of  the  proper  sacrifices.  The  gods  were  not  interested  in 
the  individuals  as  such  apart  from  the  community.  Wliere 
tlif y  arc  most  concerned  with  tlie  conduct  of  individualt* 

'  Hubhmisp,  op.  cit.  ii  74  ;   Adam,  RAigioUt  Teaehers  of  iUftrr,  p.  .'>2 ; 
We.<it<>rmaick,  op.  cit.  ii  7H2. 
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is  where  that  conduct  is  plainly  seen  either  to  injure  or  to 
1)enefit  the  community.  Hence  the  civic  virtues  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  are  those  which  win  most  approval  from  the 

gods.^  ,, 

In  the  second  place,  although  it  was  regarded  as  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  gods  might  pimish  for  almost  anythmg 
which  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  condemned,  yet 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  do  so.    The 
commission  of  an  immoral  act  certainly  did  not  fill  the 
ancients  with  a  subjective  sense  of  unworthiness  for  the 
divine  presence.    There  was  no  feeling  that  the  divine  is 
separated  from  the  human  by  all  the  difference  between 
moral  perfection  and   sin;    it   was  rather  the  aspect  of 
punishment,  the  thought  of  the  infliction  of  suffering  by 
those  who  had  the  power  to  cause  it,  which  was  uppermost  m 
men's  minds.    When  disaster  or  suffering  came,  some  god 
must  be  angry  with  you,  and  therefore  you  must  have 
done  something  to  rouse  his  or  her  wrath  ;  but  you  do  not 
know  beforehand  what   this  is.    When   you  injure    your 
neighbour,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  god  will  be 
incensed  thereat ;   if  no  misfortune  overtakes  you,  the  gods 
are  obviously  well  disposed  and  have  taken  i.j  umbrage  ; 
and  even  if  misfortune  does  come,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  was  a  moral  offence  against  your  neighbour  which 
paused  the  divine  anger ;   it  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
some  ritiial  offence  against  the  god  himself.^ 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
before  the  rise  of  the  critical  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  men 
always  ascribed  to  their  gods  a  character  and  a  type  of 
consciousness  which  did  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  of 
men.  Accordingly,  just  as  men  univer  'y  offered  to  the 
gods  that  which  was  dearest  to  them  >es,  so  they  felt 
that  the  gods  were  most  likely  to  be  ofT  ded  by  the  things 
which  most  readily  offended  men.  On  this  supposition  it 
^^  as  quite  logical  to  think  that  a  god  woula  be  more  readily 
and  more  deeply  incensed  by  some  failure  to  i)ay  to  him 

\T.  Pv.  .Smith.  EdigiMt  of  Semif'=.  pp.  2fi5-7. 
■  Vf.  Wcfltormarrk,  i  234.  ami  Urinfon.  H>iiginni*  nf  Primthif  I  fofif^, 
p.  229  {. 
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the  respect  which  was  hia  due,  by  some  neglect  or  slight  in 
the  ritual  of  his  service,  than  by  any  conduct  of  one  man 
toward  another.    The  great  difficulty  which  the  men  of  that 
day  exi^ericnccd  was  evidently  this— the  likes  and  dislikea 
of  the  gods  were  so  indeterminate  that  it  was  impossible  to 
single  out  at  once  what  it  was  that  offended  them.     You 
could  not  tell  what  kind  of  thing  it  was  whi<h  had  lost  you 
tlie  favour  of  a  god,  it  might  be  a  ritual  error,  and  it  might 
be  some  unwitting  and  unwilling  mistake  in  neglecting  the 
conventional  methods  of  doing  things,  or  it  might  possibly 
be  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow  man.     .Ml  you  knew  was  that 
yv»ur  misfortunes  proved  that  some  god  or  goddess,  you 
could  not  tell  which,  was  offended  for  some  reason,  you 
could  not  tell  exactly  what.    You  could  not  even  know  that 
any  god  was  angry  with  you,  until  disaster  overtook  you  ; 
and  then  your  aim  must  be  to  find  some  means  to  placate 
him  or  her,  whoever  it  might  be.     Accordingly,  I      he 
Babylonian  religion  prayers  are  addressed  to  '  the  goJ  or 
goddess  known  or  unknown  '  with  a  confession  of  every 
kind   of  thing  which   could  conceivably  be  supposed   to 
offend  a  deity.   Speaking  of  the  incantation  tablets,  Professor 
.Tastrow  says, 

'  There  is  no  question  of  retribution  for  actual  acta  of 
injustice  or  violence,  any  more  than  there  is  a  question 
of  genuine  contrition.  The  enumeration  of  the  causes  for 
the  suffering  constitutes  in  fact  a  part  of  the  incantation. 
The  mention  of  the  real  cause  in  the  long  list — the  list 
aims  to  be  exhaustive,  so  that  the  exorciser  may  strike 
tlie  real  cause— goes  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  the  depar- 
ture of  the  evil  spirit.  .  .  .  Hence,  the  striking  features 
of  these  texts,  the  enumeration  of  long  lists  of  causes  for 
misfortune,  long  lists  of  powers  invoked,  and  a  variety  of 
ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the  hope  that  the  priest  will  "hit 
it "  at  one  time  or  the  other."  ^ 

The  intense  anxiety  to  become  reconciled  to  the  gods  and 
freed  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteriMtic  of  the  Babylonian  Penitential  Psalms,  does 
not   spring  from  any  desire  for  purifuatioii  with  a  view 

'  Htliifiim  of  liahfihmiii.  Ac,  p.  2!t2  f. 
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to  fellowship  witli  beings  who  arc  felt  to  be  ol  a  hi«l>er 
inornl  character  than  man  ;  it  is  dn«'  rather  to  a  very 
natural  wish  to  escape  from  present  snffering  or  misfortune. 
Of  this  let  us  tak»>  one  example  from  the  Babylonian 
Psalms. 

Mav  the  wrath  of  the  heart  of  my  (JoJ  be  pacified  ' 
May  the  cod  who  is  unknown  to  me  be  pacified  ! 
May  the  goddess  who  is  unknown  to  me  be  pa.itu'd 
Mav  the  known  and  unknown  god  be  pacified  ! 
May  the  known  and  unknown  goddess  be  paeitieil ! 

Mav  the  god  or  goddess  kno\vn  or  unknown  be  pacified  ! 

May  the  god  who  is  angry  with  me  be  pacified  ! 

May  the  goddess  who  is  angry  with  me  be  pacified  ! 

The  sin  which  T  have  committed  1  know  not. 

The  misdeeds  which  I  have  committed  1  know  not. 

Tiirc  food  have  I  not  cat<'n. 

Clear  water  have  I  not  drunk.  .,  .     ,  ■,.   ^ 

An  offence  against  my  god  have  I  unwittmgly  committed. 
\  transgression  against  my  goddess  have  I  unwittingly  done. 
O  lord,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  miqudies 
Mv  eod,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  iniquities  ! 
Mv  coddess,  mv  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  iniquities  ! 
kno^^'n  or  upV'm-  -n  god,  my  sins  are  many,  great  an-  my 
iniquitie: 

.  •  •  •         •         • 

The  transgression  I  have  done.  I  know  not. 

The  lord,  in  the  anger  of  his  heart  hath  looked  upon  me. 

The  known  or  unknown  god  hath  straitened  me. 
The  known  or  unknown  goddess  hath  brought  aftliction 
upon  me. 

How  long,  known  and  unknown  god,  until  the  anger  of  the 
heart  be  pacified? 

How  long,  known  and  unknown  goddess,  until  tliy  un- 
friendly heart  be  pacified? 

Mankind  is  perverted  and  has  no  judgement. 

Of  all  men  who  are  alive,  who  knows  anything  ? 

Thev  do  not  know  whether  they  do  good  or  evil. 
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Known  and  unknow-n  pod,  my  sins  arc  soven  times  seven ; 

forgive  my  sins  ! 
Know-n  and  unknow-n  goddess,  my  sins  are  seven  times 

seven,  forgive  my  sins  !  * 
^\nd  it  should  be  noted  further,  that  just  as  the  gods 
may  be  offended  by  actions  which  are  essentially  non- 
moral,  so  their  anger  is  placated  and  their  favour  is  won 
by  means  which  are  non-moral.  The  success  of  the  incanta- 
tion ritual  is  said  to  depend  upon  '  speaking  the  right  words 
and  pronouncing  the  right  name  .  .  .  together  with  the 
performance  of  the  correct  ceremony  and  the  bringing  of 
ihe  right  sacrifice  '  -  The  simplest  method  was  to  renounce 
or  repudiate  sin  in  the  proper  form.  In  the  Egyptian  Book 
of  the  Dead, 

'  the  dead  man  enumerates  all  possible  sins  that  occur 
to  the  Egyptian  mind  as  likely  to  anger  the  gods,  and 
he  rejects  them  in  the  appropriate  language.  Whether  he 
was  really  an  1  tnUy  guilty  seems  to  have  been  a  secondary 
matter.  The  point  is  that  he  rids  himself  of  them  by  re- 
pudiating them  in  the  appropriate  formula.'' 

It  is  certainly  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  gods  roused 
no  subjective  sense  of  moral  unworthiness  ;  they  were  them- 
selves guilty  of  the  same  immoralities  as  men.  The  moral 
rules  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  laid  down  are 
purely  arbitrary  ;  they  do  not  themselves  obey  these  rules 
in  their  conduct,  nor  is  it  always  expected  that  they  will 
be  strictly  just  in  their  dealings  with  men.  As  Professor 
Jastrow  says  : 

'The  thought  whether  the  deity  was  justified  in  exer- 
cising wTath  did  not  trouble  him.  ...  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  deity  to  be  just ;  it  was  sufficient  that  some  god 
felt  himself  offended,  whether  through  omission  of  certain 
rights  or  through  an  error  in  the  performance  of  rites  or 
what  not.'  * 

Again,  in  many  ancient  religions,  particularly  those 
with  which  the  Hebrews  were  best  acquainted,  the  gods 

'  HarjKT,  Litfrnlure  of  Rnhyhnin  and  Axturta,  pp.  436-8. 
■  -la-strow,  lip.  cit.  p.  2tt2.  '  Hobhousp,  Mnralu  in  Evolution,  ii  69. 

*  RrUgion  of  Babylonia,  p.  :U4  ;  of.  Adam,  KfUgioiix  Tearhrrs  of  Orefce, 
p.  r.2. 
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'  In  mans  rehilionship  tu 
lules  do  not  apply  as  in  hi.- 


ith  liis  fellow  nun.    They  puni 


-h  murder  and 


intercourse 

debauchery  ;   yet  men,  and  particularly  eluiaren,  are  sac. - 
Heed  to  them  ;    and  rites  which,  but  for  the  sanction  o 
ivliuious  tradition,  would  even  then  have  been  eonden.ned 
^s  licentious  and  barbarous,  are  performed  in  their  honour. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  religion  has  too  often  been  an 
obstacle  to  moral  progress,  for  it  is  essentially  conservative 
and  clings  to  ancient  customs  long  alter  the  moral  sense  of 
the  commumty  has  outgrown  them.    When  culture  reaehe. 
a  certain  stage,  the  old  gods  either  fall  into  ridicule  or  their 
personal  histories  have  to  be  excluded  from  an  ideal  com- 

munity  of  men.  . 

MoraUty,  then,  is  given  in  ancient  heathenism  a  rchgious 
sanction  •,  but  the  sanction  is  almost  valueless  as  a  motive 
to  right  conduct  between  man  and  man,  .  xcept  where  the 
interests  of  the  tribe  are  at  stake.    The  god.  may  pumsh  lor 
immorality,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will 
do  so.     You  may  escape  altogether.     And  if  disaster,  the 
sign  of  a  god's  anger  and  of  the  infliction  of  pumshment, 
should  come  upon  you,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  tor  an 
act  of  moral  wrongdoing,  or  for  some  unwitting  mistake 
in  the  ceremonial  of  his  worship.    And  even  if  it  be  a  moral 
wrongdoing  which  has  roused  the  god's  ire,  you  may  appease 
him  bv  the  richness  of  your  sacrifices,  or  you  may  gam 
relief  by  means  of  an  incantation.   The  gods  were  no  patterns 
of  private  morals  ;   they  were  as  corrupt  as  men,  and  did 
not  necessarily  deal  justly  either  with  men  or  their  feUow 
gods     The  reason  why  the  ancient  polytheisms  gave  such 
feeble  support  to  morals,  is  chiefly  because  of  the  character 
of  the  gods,  because  they  do  not  insist  upon  right  dealing 
between  man  and  man  as  an  essential  condition  to  their 
favour      What  is  wanted  is  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  CJod  who  wiU  never  overlook  wrongdoing  between  man 
and  man.'^ 

'  Tide,  HkmenUi  vf  the  Scieita  of  Mi'jwn,  i  103  f. 
•  Cf.  W.  R-  Smith.  Hdigioa  oj  tht  iiemiU«.  pp.  04-6. 
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Now  tlie  theology  oi  the  average  Idraelite  was  phiinly  «)f 
this  common  Semitic  type.^  He  assumed  that  Yahweh's 
favour  was  to  be  won  and  retained  in  much  the  same  way 
as  that  of  other  gods  ;  Yahweh  will  not  inquiie  too  closely 
into  the  moral  condition  of  His  people  -  provided  that  they 
do  not  fail  in  His  ritual  or  in  supplying  an  abundance  of 
costly  sacrihce.  But  the  prophets  come  forward  with  the 
one  thing  needful.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  a  better 
classification  of  right  and  wrong  acts  than  their  contem- 
poraries, and  they  still  regard  Yahweh  as  dealing  with  the 
nation  as  a  corporate  whole  rather  than  with  individuals ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  they  are  convinced  that  Yahweh 
will  never  look  favourably  upon  a  nation  in  which  injustice, 
murder,  theft,  and  lying  are  rampant,  no  matter  how 
assiduously  the  ritual  may  be  practised,  or  how  costly  the 
sacrifices  may  be.  This  idea  is  re-echoed  time  and  again. 
'  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
me  ?  saith  Yahweh  ;  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of 
rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  hc-goats.  .  .  .  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ; 
new  moon  and  sabbath,  the  calling  of  assemblies — 1  caimot 
away  with  iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth  ;  they  are 
a  trouble  unto  me  ;  1  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when 
ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ; 
yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease 
to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgement,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow  '  (Isa. 
i  11-17).  What  is  pecuhar  about  the  prophetic  teaching  is 
that  the  prophets  have  fixed  the  character  of  Yahweh. 
When  misfortune  comes,  no  one  can  say  exactly  what  it  is 
which  has  offended  other  gods ;  but  the  prophets  know 
of  a  certainty,  even  before  disaster  comes,  that  Yahweh  is 
offended  by  wrongdoing,  particularly  by  the  prostitution 
of  His  justice  in  the  interests  of  the  rich.  They  know  that 
'  a.  cap.  ii.  C£.  Pn.  x  4-11 ;  xiv  1. 
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lie  is  dttcrmiucd  at  ull  cubts  to  have  ti»r  Himstlt  ;i  pittplf 
who  shall  i-etittt  llis  own  righteous  cliameter,  and  that 
with  this  ultimate  end  in  view  He  will,  if  necesisaiy,  even 
raise  up  enemies  against  Israel  who  shall  earry  them  away 
into  eai)tivity.    In  one  word,  social  righteousness  is  a  con- 
dition essential  to  obtahxing   Yahweh's  favour ;    if  it   is 
absent,  exile  and  direst  disaster  await  the  nation  ;   but  if  it 
is  present,  peace  and  prosperity.     '  Seek  ye  Yahweh,  and 
ye  shall  live  ;    lest  he-  break  out  like  tire  in  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  it  devour  and  there  be  none  to  <iuench  it  in 
Bethel ;    ye  who  turn  judgement  to  wormwood,  and  cast 
down  righteousness  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  For  I  know  how  mani- 
fold are  your  transgressions  and  how  mighty  are  your  sins  ; 
ye  that  afflict  the  just,  that  take  a  bribe,  and  that  turn 
aside  the  needy  in  the  gate  from  their  right.  .  .  .  Seek  good 
and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live  ;    and  so  Yahweh,  the  God 
of  hosts,  shall  be  with  you,  as  ye  say.     Hate  the  evil  and 
love  the  good,  and  establish  judgement  in  the  gate  ;  it  may 
be  that  Yahweh,  the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious  unto 
the  remnant  of  Josepli.  .  .  .  Shall  not  the  day  of  Yahweh  bi; 
darkness  and  not  Uglit  'i    even  very  dark,  and  no  bi  ight- 
ncss  in  it '!    1  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  1  will  take  no 
delight  in  your  solemn  asaembhes.    Yea,  though  ye  offer  me 
your  burnt  olferings  and  meal  offerings,  1  will  not  accept 
them  ;   neither  will  1  regard  the  peace  olferings  ol      )ur  fat 
beasts.     Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs  ; 
for  1  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols.    But  let  judge- 
ment roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream.  .  .  .  Therefore  will  1  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity 
beyond  Damascus,  saith  Yahweh,  whose  name  is  the  God 

of  hosts.' ^ 

The  differentia  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  then,  is  this 
conviction  that  Yahweh  is  Himself  absolutely  righteous 
and  demands  of  His  people  that  they  shall  reflect  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  a  righteousness  akin  to  His  own. 
What  is  pecuhar  to  the  mono-Yahwists  alone  in  the  ancient 
world  is  a  conviction  about  Y'ahweh's  moral  character  ; 

•  Amos  V  6,  7,  12,  14,  15.  2(>-4,  27  ;  cf.  AinoH  iv  4-13  ;  Hos.  vi  6  ;  viii 
11-13;  X  12-16;  xii  C  ;  Mic.  vi  &-8  ;  Jer.  vii  5-9,  &c. 
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and  it  is  this  which  requires  to  be  explaujcd  by  causes  other 
than  those  which  operated  on  the  Semitic  world  in  general.^ 
It  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  this  conception  in  the  minds 
of  the  prophets  which  requires  explanation,  but  rather  how 
that  conception  became  a  conviction,  whence  it  obtained 
such  force  and  such  reality  as  to  dominate  the  thought  and 
conduct  of  these  men.  The  prophets  were  continually 
placing  the  conception  before  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  but , 
we  must  suppose,  it  appeared  to  them  to  have  no  truth  or 
corresponding  reality  ;  other  ideas  which  appeared  more 
real  inhibited  it  from  having  its  appropriate  effect  upon 
conduct.  How,  then,  can  one  explain  the  hold  which  this 
conception  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  prophets  1 

IV 

In  seeking  the  desired  explanation  the  choice  must  bo 
made  between  three  tbingh,  an  uistmctive  assumption  or 
prejudice,  a  train  of  reasonhig,  and  an  inward  mental 
experience.  That  the  prophetic  conviction  was  not  the 
result  of  an  instinctive  prejudice  needs  no  proof.  The 
prejudices  were  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  universal 
assumption  of  the  i)olytheistic  world  is  that  the  gods  are, 
in  mental  life  and  moral  character,  much  the  same  as  men. 
They  have  no  conception  or  cxperitiice  of  any  type  of  con- 
sciousness or  character  other  than  the  human,  and  this  they 
instinctivelyascribe.not  onlyto  gods, but, in  a  primitive  stage, 
to  other  objects  as  well.  The  fact  that  a  prej  udice  of  this  kind 
is  not  easily  broken  down,  serves  to  show  that  there  must 
have  been  in  the  minda  of  the  mono-Yahwists  some  very 
powerful  force  behind  their  conception  of  Yahweh's  moral 
character  to  enable  it  to  dislodge  these  instinctive  and  in- 
herited assumptions  and  establish  itself  so  firmly  in  their  place. 

If  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  Yahweh's  moral  character 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  instinctive  prejudice,  can  it  be  assigned 
to  a  quickened  intellect  and  a  more  acute  power  of  reason- 
ing ?   There  arc  two  sets  of  datu  from  whiih  such  a  conclusion 

'  Cf.  W.  R.  buiith,  Froplidn  uf  Israel,  pp.  66-7  ;  U.  A.  Siiiith,  Modern 
f  reaching,  d-c,  p.  140. 
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might  conceivably  have  been  interred :  (a)  The  eourse  and 
constitution  of  things  in  the  natural  world,  (b)  Yahweh's 
deaUngs  with  and  relations  to  Iuh  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  many  modern  minds  the  source 
of  their  conviction  of  God's  goodness.     '  VMien  from  the 
dawn  of  hfc  we  see  all  things  working  together  toward  the 
evolution  of  the  highest  spiritual  attributes  of  Man,  we 
know,  however  the  words  may  stumble  in  which  we  try  to 
say  it,  that  God  is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  moral  Being.    The 
everlasting  source  of  phenomena  is  none  other  than  the 
infinite    Power   that    makes    for  righteousnes.^.' i      If    the 
prophets  derived  their  doctrine  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  first  have   believed   (1)   that   Yahweh  is 
responsible  for  all  that  is,  that   He  is  the  Creator  ;    and 
(2)  that  things  in  general  are  bound  together  in  one  ordered 
system,  and  that  the  trend  of  this  system  is  towards  righteous- 
ness.   Now  even  if  one  does  not  stop  to  ask  how  they  camo 
to  believe  that  Yahwth  is  the  one  God  and  Creator,  there 
still  remains  the  objection  that  the  universe  did  not  appear 
to  be  an  organic  whole  to  the  prophets  any  more  than  to 
any  one  eke  in  that  pre-scientific  and  uncritical  age,  and 
therefore  they  could  scarcely  have  foutid  evidence  of  a  power 
or  a  tendency  in  the  natural  world  making  for  righteousness. 
Hence  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
But  is  it  possible  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  the 
prophets,  not  from  the  world  as  an  organic  whole,  but  from 
the  general  ordering  of  the  circumstances  and  surroundings 
of  then-  own  lives  ?    One  must  point  out  in  reply,  that  even 
we  in  our  day,  although  we  are  constantly  being  assured 
that  there  is  in  the  general  working  of  thuigs  a  tendency 
towards  what  is  good,  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  make 
this  doctrine  square  with  the  facts  of  our  own  lives.    And 
when  . ;  o  recollects  the  facts  of  a  life  such  as  that  of  Jere- 
miah, or  ilicah,  or  Hosea,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  them  that 
which,  by  a  process  of  reflection,  could  give  rise  to  the 
beUef.     And  indeed,  that  this  was  not  the  source  of  the 
Hebrew  doctrine  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  to 
many  of  the  most  deeply  religious,  as  is  shown  by  the  Book 
'  Fisko.  Idea  of  God.  p.  167. 
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of  Job  and  cortain  of  tlio  Psalms.'  the  ndvorsity  of  tho 
righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  furnishes  a 
Hcrious  problem. 

Is  it.  tlien,  possible  that  the  doctrine  is  derived  from  a 
considerat  ion  of  tlie  events  of  Israel's  history,  either  in  the  im- 
mediate present  or  the  remote  past  ?  The  view  is  expressed 
by  Kittel  ^  that  the  facts  of  history  gave  rise  to  this  iK'licf. 

'  How,  so  runs  the  one  question,  how  was  what  was  being 
accomplished  before  their  eyes  at  all  possible  ?  Was  not 
Yahweh  Israel's  Ood  from  of  old,  who  must  protect 
it  against  all  danger  ?  How.  then,  could  God  thus  deliver 
His  people  into  the  liands  of  the  Assyrians  ?  If,  never- 
theless, he  did  this,  then  cither  He  was  no  longer  Israel's 
God  or  Israel  was  no  longer  His  people.  He  did  it.  And 
since  Yahves  faitlifulness  and  power  eotdd  not  waver, 
then  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  prophetic  preaching  was 
inevitable.  Israel  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  it  is  a  rclx'llious 
nation,  tlie  people  are  degenerate  sons  wlio  have  broken 
faith  with  their  Lord.  It  is  Israel's  guilt,  it  is  its  sin  wliicli 
its  God  is  avenging  bv  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the 
condition  of  Israel  hitlicrto.  its  religious  as  well  as  its  moral 
and  social  condition  with  its  manifold  evils,  suddenly 
appears  in  a  new  light.  It  is  Wcause  of  these  evils  that  the 
all-powerful  eneniv  is  allowed  to  knock  at  Israel's  gates. 
Ay,  and  Vahve  Himself  thus  suddenly  appears  in  a  new 
light ;  it  is  He  Himself  who,  in  His"  moral  holiness,  has 
decreed  Isra- Ts  ruin,  who  has  made  its  enemies  its  scourge.' 

It  is  often  jx.iiited  out  in  answer  to  an  argument  of  this 
kind  that  all  the  Palestinian  stntes  sutTered  from  the  same 
affliction  as  I^rael,  and  yet  nowhere  else  does  the  idea  ari.se 
that  the  nation  is  suffering  from  moral  shortconiings.  But 
tills  answt  r  is  inapplicable  here,  In'cause  Kittel  a^-uInes  that 
the  prophets  have  already  come  by  the  belief  that  Yahweh 
is  the  one  almighty  Deity  whose  power  cannot  fail,  and 
therefore  the  h>i)othesis  of  weakness  on  \aliw(  li's  part  i.-j 
excluded  for  ^hem.  Moreover,  the  question  is  wh<<her  ve 
Ii»,ve  not  after  all,  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  men  who  were 
of  more  acute  intellect  than  any  of  iiuir  contemporaries 
in  any  nation.    Kittel  argues  that  the  belief  in  Yahweh's 

'  Cf.  l'.<8.  xxxvii,  Ixxiii  and  .lor.  \ii  1,  2. 
'  History  of  the  Hihriir/i,  ii  .'{17  f. 
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moml  holinrss  cann-  as  the  solution  of  tlir  prohlcin,  '  How 
wns  wliat  was  iM-iiip  accomitlished  iM-foic  their  cvt's  at  all 
|io-<sil»lf  ?  '     But.  the  thoii^'ht  of  Vahwch's  ri^litfousnrss  is 
not  the  only  solution  of  this  prohU-ni.     It  is  certainly  (juite 
correct  to  say  that  tin*  i)rophets  fdt  llutt  '  it  is  Israel's  ^uilt, 
it  is  Israel's  sin  which  is  Ix'ing  avenged  on  it '.     Hut  one  must 
not  forget  that  the  people  f«'It  tliis  as  well  as  the  prophets, 
and  so,  as  the  Babylonian  Penitential  IV-alins  prove,  would 
other  S<'milic  nations  as  well.    Tin-  question  is,  why  <lid  the 
])rophets  see  the  disaster  as  tlic  punishment  for  moral,  and 
not  for  ritual  or  ceremonial  sin  and  guilt  ?     Kither  would 
solve  the  intellectual  ])rolilem  equally  well.     If  the  prophets 
had  followed  the  common  Semitic  solution,  Yahweh  would 
have  been  to  them,  in  respect  of  His  moral  .  haracter.  what 
He  was  to  others,  a  characteristic  Semitic  deity.     Hence, 
(>ven  if  one  (h)cs  not  stop  to  ask  how  the  prophets can»e  by  the 
belief  in  Yahweh's  sole  (Jodhead,  the  whole  problem  still  re- 
mains to  be  solved — why  did  the  prophet  s  sin _'lc  out  the  m<  )ral 
offi'nces  of  the  people  as  the  eau.se.s  of  Yahweh's  aversion  ? 
Moreover,  the  argument  assumes  that  punishment  in  the 
shape  of  foreign  invasion  had  already  In-en  inflicted  or  was 
clearly  inevitable.     But  was  this  the  case  when  Amos  and 
Hosea  flourished  ?    The  Assyrian  er>nquest  was  by  no  means 
a  certainty,  so  long  as  the  power  of  EgM^t  was  still  unsub- 
dued.    Under  Jeroboam  II  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  still 
livi';g  in  a  .sen.se  of  peace  and  security  :   the  >torm  cloud  in 
the   north-east   was  not  yet   big  enough   to  obscure    the 
l)rightness  of  the  day.*    Amos  foresees  invasion  (iii  II)  .ind 
captivity  l>eyond  Damascus  (v  27  ;    cf.  vi  7-14;    vii   17); 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  he  presents  them  as  the  consc- 
ipience  of  Israel's  sin,  not  as  the  ground  of  a  problem  the 
answer  to  which  is  Yahweh's  rigliteous  character  ;  and  again, 
he  certainly  does  not  regard  them  as  inevitable,  Ix-cause 
elsewhere  he  holds  out  the  prospect  that   repentance  and 
reformation  will  secure  Yahweh's  favour.     'Seek  yo  me, 
and  ye  shall  live'  (v  5.  fi  ;    cf.  v    U,   !.'»),     Invu.sion  and 
ca])tivity  only  become  inevitable  when  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
idle  to  hope  for  reformation  (vii  l-ft).     Hence  it  can  hardly 
'  Cf.  Hw.  vii  11  ;   xii  S. 
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have  been  \\w  fore8ight  oi  certain  dituvstei  which  h-d  the 
prophets  to  their  «i)eeial  view  of  Yuhweh's  moral  ehariK  ter. 
But  the  point  to  be  discussed  at  the  moment  is  whether 
the  prophets  were  men  of  unuaual  intelleetual  power  who 
reasoned  out  this  doctrine  from  a  «tudy  of  reeent  history. 
One  must  therefore  ask  whether  any  on.    starting  from  the 
common  .Siuilic  ideas  of  the  character  of  d.ities  and  consider- 
ing tlie  condition  of  Israel  dining  the  proi)hetie  age,  could 
come,  by  a  process  of  logical  infer,  nee,  to  the  eonclusion 
that  the  cause  of  Yahweh's  displeasure  is  to  be  found  in 
moral  transgressions.     One  should  notice  what  the  nature 
of  the  arginuent  would  have  to  be.    It  would  be  an  inductive 
argument.    There  is  a  certain  consequent,  national  di.sjister. 
'Ihere  are  an  indelinite  number  of  antecedents— all  the  facts 
„f  the  national  life  past  and  present.     In  order,  then   that 
out  of  all  this  mats  of  antecedents,  the  moral  faults  of  the 
nation  should  Ix-  singled  out  by  an  inductive  i)roces8  as  the 
required  cause,  the  history   nmst  have  fallen  into  fairly 
clearly  marked  periods  in  which  moral  transgression  iind 
national   calamity   were   present   or   absent   together,    «)r 
followed  very  closely  upon  each  other,  or  at  least  varied 
directly  with  each  other.    Was  this  the  cas«'  in  the  history 
of  Israel  ?    To  some  extent  it  was.    The  ])rophet8  undoubt- 
edly looked  back  upon  the  prosperous  days  of  David  as  a 
Iieriod  of  national  righteousness ;  and  the  generations  wliich 
saw  the  cai)tivities  of  the  two  Kuigdoms  were  esi)ecially 
corrupt.    There  was  much  to  point  in  this  dircction.     But 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  was  also  much  to 
point  in  aiiother  direction.     The  Xorthern  Kingdom  had 
never  been  so  corrupt  and  yet  so  prosperous  as  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.    Nt)  king  had  ^o  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
serve   Yahweh  in   accordance   with  the  directions  of  the 
prophets  as  Josiah,  and  yet  he  met  a  miserable  defeat  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  Necho.     Moreover,  both 
Isjiiah  and  Micah  had  given  the  people  reason  to  expect 
that  a  glorious  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  would  set  in 
as  soon  as  the  troubles  then  impending  had  passed.    In  this 
they  were  disappoint*;d,  and  their  system  of  religion  when 
put  to  the  test  seemed  to  fail. 
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The  factrt  of  Ufr  arc  Mcldom  ho  cNHily  onlcnMl.  lilhor  in  tin- 
lif<>  of  a  nation  or  in  that  of  an  individunl.  as  tn  picve.  from 
a  8U|)crficial  study  of  histori.nl  ovontn,   that  wrontrdoing 
invariably    brings   disaster    and    rightt^ousncss    proaponly. 
Conditions  arc,  as  a  rule,  far  too  romplrx  f<.r  any  such 
induction  ax  t'uis.     And  a  hinglo  instance  to  thf  contrary 
is  suHiciont  to  overthrow  the  argument.     If  the  prophets 
did  derive  this  doctrine  from  the  facts  of  history  it  was  not 
hy  a  process  of  so\iml  logical  argiiment  ;    for  the  pn>misses 
were  not  present  to  warrant  the  conclusion.     X'l.  intlced, 
will  an  examinati    i  of  the  prophetic  wi    .n,,    themselves 
support  this  view.      The  prophets  do  poir      ->  )    •      •"  «•>»'" 
prf>sperity  went  hand  in  hand  with  judgcmei  i  :  '<i  iusree  :  ' 
and  the  eompil  ts  of  the  national  history  w<  •    kv.  r  r  eary 
of  drawing  moral  les.sons  from  the  facts  th^ ;       ,     •  '      B"t 
It  is  easv  to  he  wise  after  an  event.     One  nee<l  have  no 
hi'sitatio'n   in  saying  that  the  T)cuteronomic  redactors  ot 
Judges  and  1  and  2  Kings  are  arguing  deductively.    They 
have  the  principle  firmly  in  hand  from  the  first,  and  with  it 
they  thread  their  way  through  the  history,  classifying  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  as  good  or  evil  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  harmonize  with  tlu  ir  idea  of  what  ought  to  have  been. 
They  are  arranging  the  facts  in  their  relation  to  a  pre- 
conceived principl(> ;    they  are  nut  examining  thcra  with 
a   view   to   discovering   prin' iples  of   regular  sequence  in 
them.     The  prophets  certainly  do  not  ure  the  argument 
from  history  in  the  way  one  v.ould  naturally  exT)ect  them 
to  use  it,  if  this  had  been  to  tluin  the  fon.Uain  W)une  from 
which  they  had  themselvf  s  derive.  1  the  doctrines  they  were 
striving  to  teach  the  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
doctrine  was  derived  from  another  source,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  from  time  to  time  point  to  such  periods 
of    the    national    history   as   seemed     o    l)ear   out    their 
contentions. 

But  if  it  was  not  recent  history,  could  it  have  been  the 
recollection  of  the  facts  r.i  the  remote  past-  thft  work  of 
Moses  and  the  Covenant  at  Mount  Sinai  which  was  ref?ponsibie 
for  the  prophetic  teaching  ? 

'  Cf.  Jer.  xxii  I.'.,  10. 
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It  is  fnqiuntly  srtid  that  the  germs  of  all  the  later  develop- 
ment must  have  been  present  at  the  first  inception  of  the 
national  religion  in  the  days  of  Moses.     If  the  use  of  this 
metaphor    means   nothing    more    than    that,    because   the 
l)rophets  did  pi-each  this  doctrine,  therefon-  it  must  have 
been  from  the  first  jjossible  that  they  should  preach  it,  no 
objeeticm  can  be  made  to  it.    But  if  it  Ik>  nuant  that  the 
germinal  cause  of  ethiciJ  mono-Yahwism  was  present  in  the 
work  of  Moses  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  germinal 
cause  of  the  oak  is  j)n>sent  in  the  acorn,  so  that  the  one  is 
as  natural  and  as  easily  explicable  as  the  other,  the  statement 
is  misleading.    Given  me  acorn  and  the  natural  conditions 
necessary  to  vegetable  life,  and  the  oak  with  all  its  branches 
results  by  a  natural   process  of   development.     Now    the 
original   Mosaism   may  have  contained  the  germ  of  mono- 
Yahwism,  but  it  nnist  not  Ix-  forgotten  that  Mo,^aism  did,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  develop  in  two  directions.    There  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  religious  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
which  show  themselves  to  Ih'  similar  to  those  of  all  other 
.Siniitic  races.     On  tlu-  other  hand,  there  are  the  views  of 
the  propiutic  party,  which  stand  in  violent  opposition  to 
tlie  pojmjar  religi(»n.     F«»r  the  explanation  of  this  dilTercncc 
wc  nuist  look  for  something'  |K'iuliar  to  tlu-  prophets.     W'v 
need  something  to  explain  why  the  minds  of  tin-  propliet> 
Mere  receptive  of  these  doctrines  and  not    the    minds  ot 
others.     And  for  the  mmv  reason  alstt,  all  theories  which 
leseriU'  mono-Yahwism    as    the    product    of    the  natural 
genius  ».r  dispo.sition  of  the  Hebrews  are  totally  inadecpiate. 
The    natural  disposition,  the  natural  ginius  of  the  people 
].lainly  turns  when  left  to  itself  in  the  direction  common 
to   ali   Siinites,   dtspite   the   Mo.siic    traditions.     We    still 
require  to  kimw  why  the  pro|)hcts  stood  out  against  the 
stn-am. 

It  is  the  theory  of  Huddc  that  '  Israel's  religion  bt>came 
ethiial  iH'cause  it  was  a  religion  of  choiie  and  not  of  nature, 
iH'cause  it  resteil  on  a  voluntaiy  decision  which  established 
an  ethical  relation  between  the  ]>eople  and  its  (lod  for  all 
time".  Ill  coaficipicnce  of  this  moral  choice  and  ethical 
rclutiou>hip.  ll&  conscience  uwuktd,  whenever  thuigs  weiit 
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Iwdiv,  to  the  .iue«tion,  '  Wlunin  havi«  I  .U-si«rvea  the  clis- 
j.Uasurc  of  Yahweli  1  VVlmt  must  I  do  to  cnBurt«  a  rinowal 
ot  hirt  favour  and  ht-lp  Y  '  ^ 

But  this  18  by  no  means  an  adequate  explapation.    W  hen- 
cver  disaster  Ix-fell  any  St-mitic  nation,  the  national  eon- 
.cionce  always  awoke  to  ask,  Wherein  lu.  /e  I  desirved  the 
displeasure  of  my  god  .'    It  is  not  the  asking  of  this  .lue.iu.n, 
|,»t  the  answer  to  it,  which  needs  to  Ik.  aeeounted  lor.    U  hy 
did  the  average  Semite  say  the  displeasure  is  due  to  ntua 
otfenees  and  the  mono-Yahwista  say  it  was  due  to  nu.ral 
ntlences  ?  ^    Kaut/.seh  would  answer  this  by  sayuig  that  the 
Israelite  In-lieved  that  Yahweh  had  seen  Israel  oppressed 
i„  Kgvpt,  and  prompted  by  righteousness  and  mercy,  had 
delivered  them.     The  Uod  who  had  thus  exhibited  moral 
.malities  in  the  choice  of  Israel  would  insist  upon  the  same 
from    His    people.'     But    if  the   prophetic   conviction    ot 
Yahweh's    righteousness    was    really    the    outcome-    ot    s<. 
simple  and  obvious  a  process  of  reasoning  as  this,  one  woulc 
surely  expect  to  Hnd  a  more  constant  and  emphatic  appeal 
to  it  than  in  fact  we  do  find.     If.  for  instance,  it  was  a  roflec- 
.i.,n  of  this  kind  which  convinced  Amos,  it  is  strange  that 
h..  does  not  attempt  to  convince  his  fellow  countrymen  by 
the  same  argument  which  convinced  himself,      it  is  un- 
fortunate  for  this  theory   that   Amos  assigns   no   motive 
whatever  for  Yahwehs  choice  of  Israel ;    he  d.K-s  not  lay 
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niiandon  His  pi-oplf,  that  it  was  the  Hiirpst  j^rouiul  (»!'  the 
prophetic  belief  that  He  would  never  do  so 

Those  who  base  the  conviction  of  Yahweh's  moral  character 
upon  any  process  of  reasoned  reflection  have  to  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  the  raono-Yahwists  lay  no  emphasis  upon 
a  formal  argument.  They  have  not  a  vestige  of  doubt  in 
their  minds  about  Yahweh's  character,  and  if  it  was  a 
i-easoned  argument  which  made  things  so  clear  to  them, 
that  process  of  thought  itself  must  have  been  sharply 
defined  before  their  mind's  eye.  But  it  is  very  strange  that 
though  there  are  references  in  many  of  the  prophets  and 
psalms  to  the  love  and  mercy  which  Yahweh  has  shown  lu 
His  people,  and  though  these  are  frequently  made  the 
grounds  of  warning  from  sin,  or  of  confidence  for  the  futun-, 
or  of  a  claim  for  gratitude  from  Israel,  there  is  no  formal 
argunient  from  the  facts  of  history  or  from  Yahweh's  choice 
and  deliverance  of  Israel  to  His  moral  «'haracter.'  When 
the  prophets  look  back  upon  the  past,  thev  already  have 
the  conviction  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  tiiat  Yahweh  is 
a  righteous  (}f»d  ;  and  if  they  look  to  liistor\'  to  demon- 
strate, and  not  merely  to  illustrate,  this  truth,  it  is  the 
history  of  the  future  to  which  they  look,  to  the  time  when 
Vnhweh  will  arise  to  vindicate  Himself  ^nd  avenge  His 
people. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was  the  gixjdness  of  their  own 
hearts  and  the  exalt  «l  morality  of  tht-ir  own  characters 
which  led  thein  to  attril)ute  the  same  chara.  i^ristics  in  an 
exalted  degree  to  Yahweh.  It  has  already  l)e<'n  seen  that 
the  prophets  have  no  deejH'r  insight  into  theort'tical  morals 
than  die  jxnple  ;  as  to  ])ractical  murals,  one  may  feel  quite 
confident  that  none  ()f  them  were  guilty  of  the  cruel  oppn>s- 
sion  and  injustice  against  which  they  protested,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  their  moral  charat-ters  were  in  every 
cast'  so  very  much  above  the  level  of  their  day.  (Jan  we 
acquit  Ann-  ;;k1  .b'n'niiah  of  vindictiveness  ?  .Vmos  .said 
to  Amaziah  the  priest,  who  wished  to  prevent  him  from 
prophesying.  "  l"hy  wife  shr.ll  l)e  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and 
thy  sons  and  lh\  daughters  shall  tall  ?y  the  sword,  and  thy 

'  t  t.  above-,  pp.  10!  1. 
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land  shall  l>c  divided  by  line  ;    and  thou  thyself  shall  die 
in  a  land  that  is  unclean  '  (Amos  vii   17).     The  words  ot 
Jeremiah  are  oven  stronger.     '  Yet,  Yahweh,  thou  knowest 
all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay  me ;  forgive  not  their 
iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from  thy  sight :  but  let 
them  be  overthrown   before  thee  ;    deal  thou  with  them 
in  the  time  of  thine  anger.'  >    To  this  must  Ik'  added  the 
\mwiUingne9s  of  Jonah  to  preach  in  Nineveh  iM'cause  he 
knew  the  city  would  repent  and  Iro  delivered  (Jonah  iv  2). 
and  Ezekiel's  desire  for  the  annihilation  of  the  heathen 
hordes  before  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxxviii  and  xxxix).     But 
more  than  this,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  |)ropheta  were 
very  far  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  in  moral  sen- 
sitiveness,  would  this  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
Yahv.eh  is  righteous  ?      Would  it  not  rather  make  them 
utt<>rly  disgusted  with  the  national  religion  and  with  a  ( Jod 
such  as  Yahweh  was  held  to  be  by  many  ?    The  prophets 
would  surely  have  spurned  the  characteristic  S<Mnitic  deit>' 
just  as  John  Stuart  Mill  spumed  the  Calvinistic  deity,  or 
as  Plato  excluded  the  tales  of  the  polytheistic  gods  from  his 
ideal  republic. 

But  if  this  doctrine  was  not  an  instinctive  assumption, 
nor  developed  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  nor  the  reflec- 
tion of  their  own  moral  characters,  can  it  have  been  the  out- 
come of  their  i-eligious  experience  ?  This  is  th«-  question 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  ,iii.  x\  in  S.l :   ■-{.  xi  lilJ.  -'-i ;   xii  :i ;   xvii  IH  ;   x\  lii  21,  2.1     \\  <>. 
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THK  SOUK^'E  OF  MOXO-VAHVVtS'W 

Pbophe<v  iti  general  presoiitsi  twt>  jmiblfms  whub  may 
Ih'  difii'ussed  tiepurately.  (1)  What  wat^  tht  *«irce  of  tlit 
tirui  conviction  of  the  pro{>hets.  anti  i«»e  i«uy  ;i(id  of  tlu  ir 
audientes  as  well,  liiat  a  itiet>sage  from  their  lips  was  the 
utterance  of  a  divHH'  spirit  :  (2)  What  was  the  me««al 
process  involved  in  the  gene-*^  and  composition  of  the 
prophetic  met*!S4iges  ? 

In  the  ancient  world  m  general  a  prophet  was  one  who 
communicated  to  men  mes^sage^  which  he  was  believed  to 
have  received  from  a  deity.  Ami  H  it  is  asked  tm  what 
grounds  the  mestsages  were  -supposttd  to  kave  ciaar  from 
a  deity,  tin  answer  must  Jh*  stnight  in  the  peculiar  p»^:h»:al 
Ivmperamcut  of  the  imlividual.  (irliaii  persons  m-rc 
observed  to  lie  bubject  to  states  of  conscioawB-Mis  so  abaoraial 
as  to  suggest  that  for  the  time  beiug  it  was  no  ordimwy 
human  >pirit  which  occupied  their  lindies.  '  it  was  just  the 
viMblc  excitation  that  suggfsted  tit  the  onlcM*ker  that  the 
enthusiast  was  |K>ssessed  Irv  the  deity.  Even  the  uisane. 
just  l>ecause  he  had  no  mastery  over  liis  mind,  wiiich  seemed 
moved  by  another,  was  held  inspired."  ' 

It  would  Ik-  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup|M»sc  that  the 
subjects  of  these  exjieriences  knew  them  to  be  purely  natural 
jihenomena,  but  yet  passed  them  off  upon  their  contem- 
j>oraries  as  sonu-thing  more  diviiu'  than  this.  Quite  <>ii  the 
contrary,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  stage  of  culture 
to  explain  all  such  mental  phenomena  in  this  way  ;  and 
when  a  man  exhibited  the  appropriate  (Uitward  signs,  there 
was  no  more  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  onlooker  than  in  that 
of  the  subject  himself  that  ho  was  being,  or  had  been, 
temporarily  possessed  by  some  deity  or  spirit.  No  other 
explanation  seems  to  liavc  l»een  ready  to  hand.     A  Ix'lief 
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of  this  kind  was  almost  uiiivorsul,  and  something  analogous 
to  prophecy  is  found  in  all  religions.* 

One  may  say,  then,  that  the  confidence  with  which  certain 
men  claimed  to  speak  a  message  imparted  to  them  by 
ii  god,  was  grounded  upon  the  primitive  and  spontaneously 
assumed  explanation  of  certain  mental  phenomena  as  due 
to  the  indweUing  of  a  divine  spirit. 

This  same  explanation  is  to  Ik*  given  of  the  U'licf  in 
prophecy  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Testanu'nt.    The  earliest 
prophets  of  Yahweh  with  whom  we  meet  were  plainly  men 
<if  this  tj'pe.     When  they  prophesy,  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 
comes  mightily  upon  them  (1  Sam.  x  T),  (>,  10;    xix  2(1-4). 
Samuel  assured  Saul  that  when  he  prophesied  he  would  be 
'turned  into  another  man'  (1  Sam.  x  6),  and  when  the 
spirit  of  God  'anic  upon  him.  '  he  stripped  off  his  clothes, 
and  he  also  ))n>f>hesied  U^tore  Siimuel  and  lay  down  naked 
all  that  day  and  all  tba,t  night  '  (1  Sam.  xix  23,  24  ;  cf.  20). 
In  the  daivs  m  Sttma«l.  Elijah  and  Ehsha.  thesi-  prophets 
lived  in  companies.  |»os.Mbly  ni  jmrt  becausi-  tl'.c  >ym|)athcti<- 
co-u^nitnon  oi  a  large  number  was  found  to  Ik'  of  assistance 
ui  ui^M;iug  tthe  })ri)pheti»   state. 

With  tihtftH-  we  may  compare  the  tour  hundit'd  and  lifty 
fiw»phets  ni  Baal  and  the  four  hundred  prophets  ut  tin- 
\*4wrah  who  ate  at  Jezeln-l  s  table,  who  leaj>cd  alMuit  the 
aitaa-  and  tried  aloud  and  cut  themsclvo  after  their  manner 
with  kjiives  and  lances,  till  the  bUtod  irusht  d  u|M»n  them 
and  prophesied  till  th(   tvenuig  (1  King<  xviii  14»    2«>.  2«). 

This  is  the  iowc.-^t  form  of  pr«)phccy  The  (»ntphet  is  nif 
tonscious  himself  t.f  what  he  is  .va\-ing,  Hwr  can  it  have 
( «>nveyed  much  meaning  to  the  h»anr-  It  l^  ptjssible  that 
the  ca.s*'  of  Balaam  represents  a  shght  a<lvah<c  Balaam 
was  hired  to  curse  Israel,  but  he  a.>->ur(s  Balak  that  !h  laii 
only  s|Mak  th«'  word  which  Yahweh  put.^  in  his  mouth 
(Num.  xxii  :$«)  ;    Im>  <atUK»t  foretell  what  he  is  going  to  »ay. 

'  Ct  VrsM'T,  (iMm  lioiujh,  i  l;U.  VA.  I'.NK) ;  iSriiiton.  Ildigiiiii/>  oj 
I'rimitut  Peojjti/<,  pp.  51-3;  \V.  It.  Sumh.  J'n.it/iih,  ]t. '2lU  ;  Uavid»<>n. 
O.  T.  l'rvi)htcy,  p.  154;  au.l  llasliiiijx'^  />.  /.' ,  iv  H>7 ;  (ii.H.  I.rtclil. 
Ikrujdttgabung,  p.  3tt;  Joyir,  ln<jnrtthon  -/  I'T-i^irij,  p.  l'-'.  ("(.  al*. 
1  KiiigK  XMii  ;    III.  .xxvii  3,  U. 
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CJod  met'ts  him  and  puts  a  word  in  hia  mouth  ;  but  when 
the  divine  aftlatus  does  come  upon  him  his  utterances  arc 
intelligible  to  the  bystanders  (Num.  xxiii  3-5). 

In  I  Kings  xxii  there  is  a  kind  of  prophesying  described 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  mark  a  still  further  advance. 
These  prophets  are  both  intelligible  to  the  bystanders  and 
conscious  of  what  they  are  saying,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  divine  afflatus  preceded  the  moment  of  speaking  nr 
accompanied  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  clear  that  Micaiali 
is  supposed  to  know  the  word  of  Yah  we  h  before  he  delivers 
it  to  Ahab  ;  for  the  messenger  begs  him  to  let  his  words 
be  like  those  of  the  other  prophets  (v.  13),  and  Ahab  sees 
reason  to  think  that  in  his  first  utterance  Micaiali  has 
deliberately  misrepresented  the  word  he  received.  One 
might  be  inclined  to  think  from  this  that  a  special  visita- 
tion was  not  considered  necessary  f«jr  each  message,  but 
that  once  it  had  been  shown  that  a  certain  person  was 
subject  to  these  abnormal  states,  his  words  on  any  special 
question  would  be  regarded  as  those  of  the  deity  even 
though  he  had  given  no  outward  proofs  of  a  divine  inspira- 
tion immediately  before  giving  forth  his  utterance.  On  the 
other  hand,  Micaiah's  words  about  the  lying  spirit  sent  forth 
to  entice  Ahab  through  his  prophets  to  go  up  and  fall  at 
Hamoth  Gilead,  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  special  and 
abnormal  state  having  taken  place  immediately  before  their 
utterance  on  this  occasion  at  least.  But  whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  it  seems  that  the  basis  of  the  prophesying  was 
what  was  regarded  as  the  visitation  of  a  divine  spirit  (cf. 
VI'.  22-4).  Just  how  much  mental  disturbance  was  in- 
v«.lved  in  the  exi)erience  of  these  prophets  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  if  it  preceded  the  utterance,  it  may  have  involved 
an  ecstatic  condition  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but 
this  could  not  have  been  so  with  Micaiah,  who  remembered 
so  clearly  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  those  prophets  who  opposed  the 
great  mono-Yahwists  as  false  prophets  ;  but  it  would  bo 
a  great  mistak*-  to  dismiss  them  all  as  conscious  liars. 
There  may  have  lieen  some  among  them  who  at  times 
uttered  what  they  felt  to  Ik-  a  niisrepreseniation  of  the  will 
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i.f  Vahwfli  ;    there  were  many  whoso  moral  dtlimjiicncks 
had  darkened  their  natural  powers  of  insight  into  moral  and 
spiritual  questions ;    and  few  of  them  rose  above  the  level 
of  their  conjures  in  other  races,  or  that  of  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  hi  Israel.    One  eaimot  exclude  the  i)()S8i- 
bility  that  some  individuals  may  have  claimed  to  speak  an 
inspired  message,  and  may  have  persuaded  m«Ji  that  they 
had  undergone  pn)phetic  experiences,  without  having  ever 
done  so  in  reality.    But  such  cases  must  have  Ix-en  few  and 
far  between.     It  is  most  unUkely  that  many  men  in  that 
age  would  have  had  the  temerity  to  trifle  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  nor  could  imposture  have  been  practised  upon 
a  large  scale  without  detection.     The  false  ])rophet8  must 
have  felt  some  justification  for  coming  forward  as  .spokes- 
men for  Yahweh.  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  must  have 
seen  no  reason  to  think  that  what  they  .said  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Yahweh.    Their  ju.stitication  no 
doubt  lay  in  the  pecuUar  mental  disturbances  io  which 
their  psychological  temperament  laid  them  open.      It  is 
true  that  Jeremiah  claims  that  his  opponents  were  not  sent 
by  Y^'ahweh  at  all.  and  that  they  are  prophes\nng  lies  (Jer. 
xxiii  21,  32),  but  he  also  informs  us  that  they  claim  to  have 
seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  (xxiii  16,  2S).     His  con- 
tention is  not  that  the  '  false  '  i)rophets  have  had  no  pro- 
phetic experiences,  but  that  these  exi)eriences  were  not  sent 
by  Yahweh  ;    their  visions  are  \'i8ions  '  out  of  their  own 
heart,  and  not  t)ut  of  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  ',  and  '  the 
word  of  Yahweh  '  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  dreams 
of  these  prophets  (xxiii  10,  28,  29  ;    cf.   Ezek.  xiii.    1-9). 
There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  large  class  of 
prophets  who  seem  to  have  regarded  Yahweh  as  a  charac- 
teristic Semitic  deity  n<eived  credence  as  prophets  Ix'cau.-se 
of  certaui   abnormal     niuital    >tates   through    which   tlwy 
pas.sed. 

II 

We  now  have  U>  see  that  tin-  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
mono-Yahwists  also.  Ut  us  l>egin  our  ^tiulv  of  the  psy«ho- 
logy  of  th'.     aono-Yahwists  by  (•oni|)aring  tluin  with  the 
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HOK-allod  '  false '  prophctsi.  In  tho  first  place,  it  must  l>o 
observed  that  botli  are  known  by  the  same  name  and 
included  within  the  same  class  in  the  community.  To  tho 
general  public,  both  the  mono-Yahwists  and  their  opponents 
are  '  prophets  '  ;  tho  mono-Ynhwists  themselves  do  not 
deny  the  titli'  to  their  adversaries,  and  yet  they  recognize 
it  as  a])propriate  to  themselves.  Amos  is  tho  one  prophet k! 
mono-Yahwist  who  is  sometimes  pointed  to  as  dissociating 
himself  from  the  professional  prophets  (cf.  vii  14)  ;  but  ho 
himself  regards  his  own  activities  us  '  prophesying  ',  and  as 
sucii  it  was  recognized  by  others  (vii  13.  15.  16).  Moreover, 
it  is  Amos  who  said.  '  Surely  the  Lord  Yahweh  will  do 
nothing,  but  he  rovcaleth  iii.->  secrets  unto  his  servants  the 
])r<)phets  '  (iii  'I'd  us  who  see  little  but  the  width  and 

(U-pth  of  the  ;■•  '  inal  contrast  which  separates  the  raono- 
Yahwists  from  the  '  false  "  proi)hets,  they  seem  to  have  little 
in  common  ;  but  the  fact  that  this  divergence  of  o{>inion 
was  not  sufficient  to  nmke  them  appear  different  in  kind  in 
the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  should  prepare  us  tt>  find 
that  there  was  somewhere  a  broad  basis  or  substratum 
common  to  both.  The  divergence  in  teaching  rnust  have 
appeared  analogous  to  the  diff(>ren«  es  i)f  opinion  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  lietween  lawyers  or  doctors.  Men  of  the 
same  protession  or  calling  disagree  in  opinion,  but  that 
difference  does  not  so  completely  overshadow  all  tliat  they 
have  in  common  as  to  make  it  appear  that  either  side  has 
no  right  to  be  called  by  the  same  title  as  the  other. 

In  the  second  pla  e,  the  mono-Yahwists  in  their  public 
teaching  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  methotls  as  those 
employed  by  the  '  false  '  projihets.  The  latter  introduce 
their  utterant-cs  with  the  same  formulas  as  thi»se  which  wo 
are  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  inono-YaluvistH  : 
the  btinh-n  of  Yahweh  '  \ Jer.  xxiii  .14) ;  '  thus  saith  Yahweh  ' 
(.ler.  .xxviii  2);  'the  oracle  of  Yahweh'  (Ezek.  xiii  7; 
.ler.  xxiii  31).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  'false' 
prophets  n»eant  these  expressions  to  be  tak«-n  literallv,  and 
by  using  them  set  up  a  claim  to  speak  a  message  whicr;  thoy 
believed  had  l>een  supernaturally  comnvnicated  to  them 
in  tnnments  of  abnormal  consciousness  bv  Ynhweh  TTim'^ilf. 
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And  th'iv  i-!  no  reason  why  tluH  Hhuuld  not  hold  >{<M»d  of  tlio 
iuono-V'nl»«rist8  as  well. 

Again,  both  sides  make  use  of  a  method  of  nrpiiment  to 
whieli  the  modem  mind  refuses  to  allow  any  fon c     Both 
nideavour  to  overhear  their  opjxmeuts  by  sheer  wei^'ht  d 
assertion,  one  eontradicting  the  other  without  any  attt  inpt 
to   reason    from   common   ])rinei|)les   and   a<lmitted   data. 
Zedekiah,  thi-  t.pjionent  of  Mieaiah-lR-n-Imlah.  '  made  him 
horns  of  iron,  and  said,  Thus  saith  Yahweh,  With  these  shall 
thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  they  l)e  consumed'  (i  Kings 
xxii  1 1 ).    Similarly,  Jeremiah  appeared  before  King  Zedekiaii 
with  a  wooden  bar  upon  his  neck  to  illustrate  his  message  nf 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  Babylon.     This  bar  Hananiah, 
liis  opponent,  took  from  Jeremiah's  neek  and  broke,  with 
the  words,  'Thus  suith  Yahweh,  even  so  will  I  break  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  .  within  two  full  years  '  (Jer. 
x.wiii  10,  11).     Jeremiah'.-^  reply  is  another  similar  symbolic: 
action  ;    the  yoke  of  Wv>od  is  replaced  by  a  yoke  of  inui  : 
for  thus  saith  Yahweh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  have 
})Ut  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  a'   the  ■■  nations  that  they  may  .servo 
N'ebuchadnezzar."  *     it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  mono- 
Yahwists  were  all  men  of  more  powerful  intellect  and  greater 
reasoning  ability  than  any  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to 
loutrast  their  mental  life  with  that  of  the  false  ])ro]>hets  as 
though  the  one,  guided   by  a  deep  insight  and  a   strong 
intelle<t,   were  a  scene  of  peace  and  prolonget!   thought, 
while  the  otlu-r.  Mibjct-t  to  no  control  but  that  of  feeling, 
was  a  place  of  storm  and  ccmfusicn.     The  facts  do  not 
•upport  tl.i-  view.    There  is  scarcely  a  p.'ge  of  their  written 
pruplu'cic-  which  ut.  s  j,v>t  witness  to  the  gaUs  of  passionate 
feehng  avIikIi  ?  wept  tlirough  the  .-mils  of  the  mono-Yahwi.-'ts. 
Stormy  indeed  must  have  been  the  mental  life  of  the  so- 
called  false  prophets  if  it  was  more  tempestuous  than  this. 

How  was  the  average  Israelite  to  deciile  between  these 
tw"  eonllicting  parties?  When  he  saw  them  at  work,  ho 
could  1"  reeive  little  or  nothing,  apart  ^rom  tlieir  doctrinal 

'  .Icr.  \  viii  14.  For  other  synil)olic  nctioiw  w-e  Isa.  viii  12.  18  ;  xx  3  ; 
.I<M.  xiii  I  1 1  ;  xix  I,  10  ;  xxw  Sec.  ;  Ezekiol  iv  1-3.  4-0  ;  v  1-4  ;  xii  17  ; 
.\.\iv  I. VIM, 
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differences,  to  dihtinguihli  tlieni  from  eiich  other.  To  wliut 
criteria  do  tlio  inono-YahwistH  offer  to  subimt  the  diHputc  i 
There  is  little  more  appeal  to  miracles  than  there  iti  to 
argumentative  proof  The  return  of  the  shatlow  on  Ahaz's 
sundial  is  the  one  instance  of  a  prophetic  miracle  in  days 
later  than  Elijah  and  Klisha  (Isa.  xx.wiii  .'»-8 ;  cf.  vii  U). 
Deuteronomy  does  contemplate  the  possibility  of  signH  or 
wonders  in  attestation  of  jjrophetic  utterances,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  those  whom  we  call  false  prophets  who 
are  expected  to  work  the  sign  (Deut.  xiii  1,  '2)} 

The  two  tests  of  any  real  sigiiiticanee  which  the  mono- 
Yahwists  propose  arc  fulfilment  (Jer.  xxviii  »  ;  Deut.  xviii 
21,  22),  for  which  it  was  imi>ussible  to  wait  ;  and  doctrine, 
'  If  they  hail  stood  in  my  ••..uncil,  then  had  thevcausetl  my 
people  to  hear  my  word>  .in<l  had  tuiiud  them  from  their 
evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  their  doings  '  (Jer  xxiii  22). 
Let  us  observe  what  is  involved  in  this  latter  |K»int.  The 
two  contlietiiig  parlies  are  endeavouring  to  obiam  credence 
each  fur  tluir  own  view,  wliith  eontradiets  that  of  the  other 
side.  Ka:  h  alike  claims  divine  authority  for  their  message 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  communicated  to  them  by 
Yahweh.  Yet  Jeremiah  assi-rts  that  his  Mdversaries  have  not 
received  a  metv-age  from  Yahweh,  for  had  they  done  so 
their  teaching  would  not  have  been  what  it  was.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  clear  case  of  arguing  in  a  circle.  The  doctrine  is 
authenticated  l>y  communion  with  Yahweh,  and  communion 
with  Yahwt'h  is  proved  by  the  doctrine. 

Uut  does  not  this  give  us  un  in>ight  into  the  secret  of 
.h  reiiiiahV  confidence  in  his  own  message  ?  He  has  himself 
ixperienc  il  what  it  is  to  stand  in  Yaliwehs  council  (lic)'^, 
and  hv  kjiuws  thai  that  experienc*'  can  issue  in  nothing  but 
a  condemnation  of  Israel's  present  condition  ;  and  because 
the  false  prophets  are  preaching  peace,  he  is  certain  that, 
no  matter  wh.a  may  be  to  the  contrary,  they  have  not 
received  Yahweh  s  message.  It  is  just  because  their  conti- 
dtnce  was  based  on  an  inner  experience  wliich  could  not  be 

'  Cf.  l>ttvi(lNon,  Hitalinyta  U.  B.,  iv  Uft-I«. 

'  .!iT.  xxiii  IS  :  if.  I's.  ii  '1:  .•\iiio->  iii  7. 
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ctmuauiucatcd  to  utlKTs  tliut  llic  iiioiui-Yuhwi«ls  mako 
^o  little  usjo  of  ri'Urtom-*!  ui^unu-iil.  8inco  their  teaching 
wiiet  not,  evfii  in  their  own  uuuiIk,  the  outeoiiie  of  any 
pruuutts  of  leaBoning,  tliey  l\ne\v  not  how  to  coniuund  it  to 
others  by  U^gical  tlistunsion. 

With  this  in  niiiul  one  eaii  undei>tan<l  why  tliey  attack 
the  religious  experiences  of  their  adver>aries.  Since  the 
tal-tj  prophets,  »-»iually  with  theiiiNelves,  claimeil,  and  no 
doubt  niunilested,  sullicient  visible  indication  that  tiny 
luul  been  visited  by  Vahweh,  it  was  nece>.-ary  for  the  inoiio- 
Vahwists  to  explain  away,  M)Muhow<>r  other,  these  prophetic 
>lates  of  their  op[>onents.  Ihus  we  Hnd  that  Mieaiah-lHii- 
liulah  explains  the  cxperunces  of  the  four  hundred  anil 
tifty  prophets  by  saying  that  Vahweh,  purposing  to  il«  stroy 
Ahab,  had  sent  a  lying  spirit  into  their  mouths;  while  his 
opponent  Zedekiah  apparently  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
-pirit  of  Yahweh  hatl  not  spoken  to  Micaiah  at  all,  or  at 
least  not  on  this  occasion  (l  Kings  xxii  20-4).  .Similarly 
Deuteronomy  contemphites  the  pos^ibillty  of  some  one 
ari.sing  with  every  outward  manifestation  of  proplu cy,  and 
yet  counselling  a  course  of  action  which  conllicts  with  the 
first  principle  of  mono-Yahwism.  The  explanation  given 
is  not  that  such  a  prophet  is  a  conscious  liar,  or  a  wilful 
impostor,  but  that  "  Yahweh  your  (lod  proveth  you,  to 
know  whether  ye  love  Yahweh  your  tJod  "  (Deut.  xiii  ;{). 
Kzekiel  also  seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  Yahweh  may 
>eiid  a  false  message  through  a  prophet  ;  this  he  .-ays  may 
be  known  to  be  the  case,  whenever  a  prophet  undertakes 
to  tlcli' .r  !in  answer  from  Vahweh  untler  conditions  which 
involve  idditry  (xiv  l-'.>).  .\iul  Jeremiah  again,  as  was 
seen  above,  give>  another  e.\ph»:iation  when  he  declares  that 
the  visions  of  his  o|>poneiits  proceeil  out  of  their  o.vn  heart 
ami  that  Yahweh  has  not,  spoken  to  them  at  all  (.Jer.  .\xiii 
1(5,  21,  25,  27).  Their  message  of  encouragement  to  a  sinful 
people  and  their  own  sinful  example  aro  proofs  that  they 
have  not  stood  in  the  council  of  Yahweh.  If  they  see  a 
vision,  it  is  a  vision  out  of  their  own  heart  ;  if  they  prophesy 
on  the  strength  of  ilreams,  tho>c  dnams  arc  lying  dreams; 
Yahweh  has  not  sent  them  nor  commanded  them;    they 
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cause  his  people  to  err  by  their  lies  and  their  vain  boastuig 
(of.  xxviii  15).  In  chap,  xiu,  Ezekiel  seems  to  take  the  same 
line  as  Jeremiali.     His  opponents  also  have  been  preachmg 
peace,  when  there  i^  no  peace  (xiu  10,  l(i).    it  they  appeal  to 
inspiration  from  Yahweh,  Ezekiel's  reply  is  that  they  follow 
their  own  spirit  and  have  seen  nothing  :  they  see  vanity  and 
lying  divination,  Yahweh  has  not  sent  them  (xiii  2,  3,  6,  9). 
"  It  should  be  carefully  obst   ved  that  the  mono- Yah wists 
do  not  attack  the  whole  idea  of  a  divine  revelation  in  religious 
cKperience.     Their  point  is,  not  that  Yahweh  never  com- 
municates His  wiU  in  ways  akin  to  that  in  which  the  false 
prophets  claim  to  have  received  it,  but  that  there  is  some- 
tliing  false  about  the  experiences  of  their  opponents.    They 
are  not  what  they  claim  to  bo.    It  is  to  the  mono-Yahwists 
that  the  word  of  Yahweh  has  been  revealed  in  truth  and 
reality  ;   it  is  they  who  really  declare  His  will  and  are  the 
mouthpiece  of  His  Spirit.    They  seem  anxious  to  show  that 
what  the  false  prophets  experienced  was  the  false  or  spurious 
imitation  of  what  had  in  truth  and  reality  been  granted  to 
themselves.     Thev   attack  the  prophetic  states  of   then- 
opponents  in  order  to  establish  their  owii.    They  know  what 
it  is  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  Yahweh— that  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  day,  it  must  involve  an  ex- 
hortation to  repentance  and  a  prediction  of  judgement  ; 
and  it  is  just  because  other  prophets  preach  a  message 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  the  mono-Yahwists  know 
they  camiot  have  experienced  a  true  and  genuine  visitation 

from  Yahweh.  .     , 

Giesebrecht   maintains   that   the   source   of   Jeremiali  s 
confidence  in  his  ^wii  divine  mission  must  not  be  sought 
in  the  same  k>-.d    .  experience  as  those  of  his  opponents, 
because  he  attacks  those  experiences  in  his  opponents,  and 
does  not  regard  them  as  conveying  a  revelation.    He  sug- 
gests that  Jeremiah  rejects  such  mental  processes  entirely, 
because  he  looks  on  them  almost  in  the  modem  entical 
light   as  the  deception  of  the  senses,  haUucination,  &c} 
By  the  experiences   of   the    false    prophets,    Giesebrecht 
here  means  heavenly  voices  and  visions,  states  of  ecstasy, 
'  Berufsbegabung,  a,  48. 
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&u.     It  is  only  this  kind  of  religious  experience  which  hv 
thinks  Jeremiah  rejects  ;    elsewhere,  he  asserts  that  Jere- 
miah's contidence  is  gromided  on  continual  intercourse  with 
Yahweh,  as  well  as  on  an  initial  ecstatic  vision.^    While  it 
is  certain  that  all  prophecy  tlepended  in  some  measure  upon 
the  experience  of  abnormal  states  of  consciousness,  it  is 
indeed  questionable  whether  we  know  so  much  about  the 
mental  processes  of  the  false  prophets  as  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  words  they  uttered  were  entirely,  or  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  of  the  mono-Yahwists,  the  product  of 
ecstatic  vision  and  audition.    ^Vnd  it  is  still  more  question- 
able whether  Jeremiah  had  sufficient  insight  into  psyclio- 
logical  processes  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  in  kind  between 
the  religious  experieucco  of  the  false  prophets  and  his  own. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  was  a  ditferenee  in  kind,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Jeremiah  had  such  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  mental  processes  of  the  false  prophets 
and  contrast  them  witii  the  results  of  his  own  introspection, 
as  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  conclusion  with  such  unerrmg 
certainty   that  his   own  implied  a  real  intercourse   witli 
Yahweh,  while  those  of  the  false  prophets  did  not.     And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,   when  Jeremiah  rejects  these  dreanio 
and  visions,  &c.,  he  does  not  do  so  dimply  because  they 
are  dreams  and  visions,  but  because  they  have  resulted  in 
a  message  of  peace  and  a  feeling  of  religious  contidence 
in  spite  of  an  immoral  life  (Jer.  xxiii  22). 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  we  really  require  some 
deep  iimer  experience  to  account  for  the  psychological 
phenomena  wliich  the  mono-Yahwists  exhibit.  No  mere 
cold  logic  and  no  mere  tradition  could  strike  such  lire  into 
a  mans  soul.  Each  prophet  appears  before  us  as  a  new 
begiiming,  as  one  who  has  realized  for  liimself  in  a  way  he 
c.  ;i  never  forget,  the  truth  of  the  principles  he  enunciates. 
The  intense  conviction,  the  overmastering  certainty,  whicii 
constantly  break  through  their  language  and  throw  their 
words  into  a  series  of  vehement  exhortations  and  denmicia- 
tions,  do  not  belong  to  the  calm  judicial  reasoner  who  has 
carefully  weighed  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  rather  to 
'  Berujubcyabuiiy,  »».  46  u.  1,  ol,  68  £. 
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one  on  whose  «oul  the  things  he  utters  have  been  burned 
in,  in  a  moment  of  intensest  feeling. 

Asid  when  the  words  of  the  mono-Yahwists  themselves 
are  examined  this  view  is  eonfirmed.    '  We  can  prove.'  says 
Karl  Marti,^  '  in  the  clearest  possible  mamier,  from  the 
prophets'  own  words,  that  the  behci  hi  the  one  God  arose 
from  an  iimer  experience.     They  feel  God's  power  as  an 
inner  compulsion  which  eaimot  possibly  be  resisted.      In 
support  of  this  he  quotes,^  from  Amos  in  4-6,  .s,     Will 
a  Uoii  roar  in  the  forest,  when  he  hath  no  prey 'if    wiU  a 
young  lion  crv  out  of  his  den,  if  he  have  taken  nothing  .' 
Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon  the  earth,  where  no  gm  is 
,et  for  him  '!  shall  a  snare  sprhig  up  from  the  ground,  and 
have  taken  nothing  at  all 't     ShaU  the  trumpet  be  bU)wn 
in  a  city,  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  V    shall  evil  befall 
a  city  and  Yahweh  hath  not  done  it  •(  '    Amos  is  here  pomt- 
ing  out  that  cause  and  effect  are  coupled  together  in  an 
inevitable  sequence.     And  then  he  adds,  '  The  hon  hath 
roared,  who  will  not  fear  V   The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  spoken, 
who  can  but  prophesy  '!  '    Prophecy  was  an  effect,  the  cause 
of  wiiich  was  a  communication  from  Yahweh  ;  m  this  sphere 
also  the  cause  must  be  followed  by  its  effect.    i^o«  kiiew 
what  this  was,  for  Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him  and  said,   Go 
prophesy  against  my  people  Israel '  (vii  15)      Ihe  words  of 
Micah  are  even  clearer.    '  But  1  truly  am  full  of  power  by 
the  Spirit  of  Yahweh,  and  of  judgment  and  of  might,  to 
declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his  sni 
(Mic.  iii  8).    Jeremiah  experienced  the  word  of  Yahweh  and 
knew  that  its  effects  were  unmistakable,  and  far  more 
forcible  and  penetrating  than  any  prophetic  dream.       is 
not  my  word  like  as  tire  't  '    saith  Yahweh,  "  and  like   a 
hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  't         Mine  heart 
within  me  is  broken,  aU  my  bones  shake  :  1  am  hke  a  drunken 
man,  and  like  a  man  whom  wine  hath  overcame  ;   because 
of  Yahweh  and  his  holy  words.' =*     Similarly,  Isaiah  and 

'  lidigmi  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.   141;    c£.  iiauut«ch.  Altorient  a. 
Jsratlit.  Monolh.,  «.  89. 

'  pp.  142-C.  „ 

»  Jci.  xxiii  2a  ;  cf.  xxm  28  ;  aud  Bue  ttloo  iv  i.--l  i  ii  i   it. 
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Ezekiol  found  the  hand  of   Yahvveh  to  be   strong  upon 

them.^  .  ^r  .     •  i 

The  conclusion  then  must  be  that  the  mono-\  ahwista 

shared  the  belief  of  the  primitive  world  that  mental  pheno- 
mena of  a  certain  unusual  kind  are  undeniable  evidence 
of  divine  visitation  and  inspiration,  and  that  the  source  of 
their  confidence  in  themselves  as  the  organs  or  mouthpieces 
of  Yahweh'a  spirit  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  passed 
through  moments  of  consciousness  which  they  could  not 
cx|ilain  in  any  other  way  than  as  instances  of  communion 
with  Yahweh  the  I^iving  God. 

Ill 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  second  main  problem  of 
prophecy.    To  attempt  a  full  elucidation  of  the  genesis  and 
mental  origin  of  the  prophetic  utterances  would  involve  the 
discussion  of  a  very  much  wider  psychological  problem  than 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.    The  mode  by 
which  the  words  and  sentences,  &e.,  came  into  the  prophetic 
consciousness  during  those  abnormal  states  of  mind  could 
not  have  been  so  very  different  from  that  by  which,  in  the 
normal  waking  consciousness,  whole  clauses  and  propositions 
spring  complete  into  the  mind  from  apparently  nowhere, 
that  one  could  leave  the  latter  entirely  out  of  considera- 
tion.    Fortunately  an  investigation  of  this  subject  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;   and 
that  for  more  reasons  than  one.     The  words  which  the 
prophets  claimed  to  speak  as  from  the  mouth  of  Yahweh, 
when  they  use  the  formula,  '  thus  saith  Yahweh,'  &c.,  do 
not  represent  in  their  present  form  the  exact  words  without 
alteration  or  deviation  which  came  into  the  prophetic  con- 
sciousness during  their  moments  of  abnormal  exaltation. 
These  formulas  are  used  too  freely  and  too  often  to  repre- 
sent in  each  case  a  fresh  audition.    Giesebrecht  has  shown 
that  they  mark  the  emphasis  or  are  used  to  introduce  a  new 
thought,  or  .  ven  to  fill  up  the  metrc.^     But  just  in  so  far 
as  the  verbal  clothing  of  the  prophecies  was  the  product 

•  Isn.  viii  1 1  ;  Ezok.  iii  14  ;  viii  I  ;  xxxiii  22  ;  xl  1. 

'  Op,  (it.,  pp.  4(V  3.     Ct.  Joyce.  Inspiration  nf  Prnpheri/,  p.  81  f. 
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of  moments  of  nomal  waking  consciousness,  just  so  far 
does  the  problem  of  why  the  prophets  used  tlvese  par- 
ticular  words  to  convoy  their  meaning  and  not  others  of 
similar  import,  become  one  which  for  the  present  purpose 
mav  be  negleot(>d,  l)ecause  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
phets but  concerns  the  normal  life  of  every  other  man  as 
well.  Moreover,  the  problem  before  us  is  not  to  find  out 
why  the  prophets  uttered  just  these  particular  syllables 
why  thev  gave  vent  to  these  sounds,  but  why  they  preached 
thwe  particular  doctrines ;  it  is  not  the  verbal  clothmg 
but  the  underh-ing  substance,  the  ideas  and  views  expressed 
bv  the  words,  which  are  of  real  importance. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  substance  of  the 
prophecies   of   the   mono-Yahwists   differed   on   so   niany 
occasions  from  that  of  the  utterances  of  the  false  prophets 
because  they  approached  the  conditions  of  their  age  with 
totally  different  views  about  the  character  and  being  ot 
Yahweh      If  we  combine  the  theological  views  generally 
accepted  in  the  Semitic  world  of  that  age  with  the  his- 
torical  circumstances  of  the  day.  we  get  the  substance  of 
the  message  of  the  false  prophets.     Similarly,  if  the  theo- 
logical   principles    characteristic    of    mono-Yahwism    are 
applied  to  the  same  historical  facts,  the  substancp  of  what 
the  mono-Yahwists  said  may  readily  be  deduced  there- 
from.   A  recent  writer  has  put  this  thought  in  an  admirable 
manner  : 

'  The  prophets  had  events  and  circumstances  to  go  upon, 
they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  God's  character  ;  meditating 
upon  such  things-and  we  do  not  deny  t^at  they  were 
Ssted  by  what  is  commonly  called  supernatural  enhghten- 
S-they  came  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  ways  of 
God  which  thev  then  applied  to  the  circumstances  m  which 
they  Tound  themselves  placed      Thus  Jerusalem  wM  he 
delivered  from  A^^ia  .  .  .  was  but  the  -«^f  "f/^"  *^^^^^^ 
i,rophet  drew  from  conviKions  ^yhlch  lay  at  the  root  o    «M 
his  spiritual  experience  and  religious  teaching.     The  bare 
assertion  may  be  expanded  ^'0«^^^vhat  as  follows  .God 
has  chosen  Israel.     He  has  a  purpose  for  her^     Israel  has 
forgotten  her  God,  so  He  must  pumsh  her,  but  He  will  not 
destrov  her.    His  purpose  shall  stand     HV""  Pr'V  J.-n^; 
The  means  He  will  employ  are  not  far  to  seek.    The  Ass>na.i 
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is  already  at  the  door.  But  pride,  too,  must  be  punished, 
and  the  Assyrian  is  proud.  He  does  not  reahze  that  he  is 
but  a  tool  in  Jehovalli'8  hand.  So  he,  too,  must  bo  taught 
that  there  is  One  who  can  put  down  the  nug^  y  froni  their 
scat  Therefore  tlie  Assyrian  will  be  humiliated  and  bion, 
after  her  humiliation,  be  exalted,  and  thus  w-iU  the  power 
and  love  of  God  be  completely  vindicated. 

The  prophecies  of  judgement  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.     According  to  the  mono-Yahwists,  Yahweh  is 
Hitnself  righteous,  and  requires  at  all  costs  from  His  people 
a  righteousness  corresponding  to  His  own.     But  the  pro- 
phets cannot  fail  to  see  that  Israel  is  morally  corrupt,  and 
therefore  in  danger  of  the  outpouring  of  Yahweh's  wrath, 
which  may  come  in  the  form  of  sword,  pestilence,  famine, 
or  wild  beasts,  although  in  most  cases  the  political  con- 
ditions of  the  moment  pointed  to  a  conquest  by  a  foreign 
invader.    That  a  god  should  be  angry  with  and  punish  his 
people  was  by  no  means  an  idea  unknown  to  the  Semitic 
mind  •   the  mono-Yahwists  accept  this  idea  and  go  beyond 
it  in  two  respects,  when  they  say  that  Yahweh  will  punish 
for  moral  wrongdoing  no  matter  how  scrupulous  His  people 
may  be  in  ceremonial  observances,  and  that  to  ensure  the 
severity  of  that  punishment,  He  mil  himself  be  arrayed 
against  His  own  people.     Israel  is  to  suffer  by  Yahweh's 
decree  because  Yahweh  has  chosen  Israel,  and  Israel  has 
become  corrupt,  and  Yahweh  cannot  endure  corruption. 
•  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
therefore  I  will  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities '  (Amos 
iii  2).2 

'  Edghill,£t«fe»(''  '  Vaiueo/PropAec!/,  p.  124. 

'  Gieaebrecht  has  argued  against  Schwartzkopf  and  Ruhm  that  tho 
contemplation  of  the  moral  condition  of  Israel  could  not  by  itself  have 
given  rise  to  the  conviction  of  approaching  disaster.  He  does  so  largely 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  observe  the  mora  cond.t.or 
of  Israel  and  contrast  it  with  tho  requirements  of  the  moral  law  of  Yahweli ; 
and.  therefore,  tho  prophet  could  scarcely  have  brought  forward  a  hne 
of  thought  such  as  this  as  something  which  had  been  specially  revealed 
to  him  alone  (op.  cit.,  ss.  73,  80 ;  of.  86).  But  was  it  open  to  any  one  to 
realize  the  premisses  and  draw  the  ronclusion  in  qtiest.on  ?  No  doubt 
thev  could  contrast  the  moral  standard  with  the  corruption  of  the  people. 
h„t  wo..1d  tii.v  have  known  that  Yahweh  cared  more  f..v  tl.e  moral  than 
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The  mono-Yahwists  nre  concerned  chiefly  with  the  fate 
of  nations,  especially  that  of  Israel,  and  they  decide  them 
by  what  they  know  of  Yahweh'a  moral  character,  omni- 
potent power,  and  love  for  Israel.  This  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  the  case  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messianic 
future.!  \^7i,en  they  foretell  the  fate  of  individuals,  they  do 
so  according  as  the  individuals  appear  to  be  friends  or  foes 
of  the  message  which  they  themselves  declare  from  Yahweh 
to  the  nation.2  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  whole 
deductive  process  was  formally  and  consciously  worked  out ; 
the  point  is,  however,  that  given  the  ])rinciple8  of  mono- 
Yahwi.^ni  and  the  historical  conditions  of  the  day,  there  is 
no  nw  •'  to  introduce  any  other  factor  in  accounting  for  the 
pre'.  ivities  of  the  mono-Yahwists  ;    whether  con- 

fici  i  ^oned  out  or  not,  these  factors  are  sufficient 
to  ac(  jnt  for  the  substance  of  their  prophecies  at  any 
particuiax"  moment. 

The  important  question,  therefore,  still  remains  to  be 
answered,  by  what  process  did  the  mono-Yahwists  come  by 
their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  theological  views  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  their  utterances  and  arc  peculiar 
to  themselves  ?  It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  solution 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  process  of  reasoning,  nor  in  any 
inherited  and  unquestioned  assumption.  It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  that  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  mono- 
Yahwism,  if  they  could  not  be  intellectually  demonstrated 
by  the  mono-Yahwists,  were  inwardly  felt  or  experienced 
to  be  true,  and  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect  as  first  principles  or  axioms  of 
thought. 

There  is  one  prophet  who  has  left  a  description,  albeit 
a  meagre  one,  of  a  certain  state  of  consciousness  through 
which  he  passed,  and  which  he  attributed  to  the  immediate 

the  ceremonial  law  1  It  is  only  those  who  start  from  this  view  of  Yahweh"  s 
moral  Being,  which  "  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mono-Yah- 
wism,  who  draw  the  conclusion  in  question.  And  these  were  of  course 
the  mono-Yahwists. 

'  See  below,  Chap.  VII. 

'  Cf.  (iiesehrecht,  op.  cit..  p.  102, 
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prpscncp  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israol.  What  ho  says  of 
this  state  of  mind  enables  us  to  understand  from  a  purely 
psychological  point  of  view,  how  he  came  to  be  so  firmly 
convinced  of  Yahweh's  supreme  sovereignty  and  righteous- 
ness. The  question  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  state  of 
consciousness  must  be  left  on  one  side  for  the  present.  It 
must  have  V>een  experienced,  else  it  could  not  have  been 
described;  and  once  exi^erienced  it  must  issue  in  these 
two  iH'liefs.  The  experience  in  question  is  narrated  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

It  should  be  noted  first,  that  the  prophet  does  not  lose 
consciousness ;    on  the  contrary,  he  becomes  acutely  con- 
scious.   He  is  filled  with  the  thought  of  himself,  and  that 
l)ecau8e  he  feels  himself  sharply  distinguished  from  and  con- 
trasted with  another  Personality.    Ho  is  conscious  that  his 
personality  is  being  measured  by  a  standard  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  he  can  attain  to  that  the  two  appear 
quite  incommensurable.    This  vivid  sense  of  personal  m- 
adequacy  brings  with  it  the  feelmg  of  an  intense  strain, 
more  than  human  life  can  endure.     '  Woe  is  me  !     For 
I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  Ups,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;   for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King  Yahweh  of  Hosts.' 

Isaiah  felt  his  life  to  be  in  danger.    'We  is  me!'    he 
cries,  '  I  perish.'    The  intensity  of  the  feeling  to  which  this 
cry  ^dtnesses  may  be  brought  out  by  the  force  of  two  con- 
trasts.   The  superstitious  dread  that  death  will  ensue  upon 
contact  with  certain  objects  (or  if  certain  mental  phenomena 
are  experienced)  is  a  familiar  feature  in  the  life  of  primitive 
man.    In  such  cases  there  is  an  anticipation  that  death  will 
shortly  follow ;    and  such  an  anticipation  of  approaching 
death  is  perhaps  to  be  discerned  in  what  is  told  us  of  Gideon 
and  of  Manoah,  both  of  whom  are  described  as  in  fear  that 
death  will  result  from  the  experience  through  which  they 
have  passed  (Judges  vi  22-3  ;   xiii  22).     But  this  interpre- 
tation cannot  be  put  upon  the  experience  of  Isaiah.    The 
cry  that  he  is  perishing  is  wrung  from  him  at  the  moment 
when  the  feeUng  is  at  its  height.    It  is  not  a  •  resentiment 
of  future  death  ;    it  is  the  expression  of  a  ft     aig  that  the 
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bonds  which  unite  soul  and  body  arc  wvn  now  about  to 
burst  asunder.  Again,  when  a  man  has  a  feeling  that  death 
is  rapidly  approaching,  it  is  in  many  rases  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  powers  are  gradually  failing  him  ,  the  sensations 
he  receives  through  the  natural  channels  yrow  weaker  and 
weaker  ;  consciousness  becomes  thin  anil  pale  ;  he  feels 
that  his  powers  are  dying  out  one  by  one  ;  he  becomes  less 
and  less  conscious  of  himself  until  the  feeble  flame  flickers 
out.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the  gradual  waning  of  conscioiis- 
ness  which  causes  the  apprehension  of  death.  But  in  the 
case  t)f  Isaiah,  as  has  been  seen,  consciousness  did  not  wane. 
What  causes  his  apprehension  is  the  very  vividness  of  his 
consciousness,  the  nakedness  with  which  he  sees  his  soul 
contrasted  against  another  Personality.  If  death  is  some- 
times apprehended  because  consciousness  is  felt  to  be  dying 
out,  in  this  ease  death  is  apprehended  because  conscious- 
ness is  passing  the  bounds  of  life  in  the  opposite  directioi  . 
It  is  becoming  so  acute  and  so  intense,  the  sense  of  strain 
and  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation  is  so  severe,  that 
the  prophet  feels  that  soul  and  body  are  on  the  point  of 
being  torn  apart. 

No  man  can  pass  through  such  a  moment  and  remain 
unchanged.  The  content  of  that  state  of  mind  must  always 
remain  for  him  the  most  real  thing  in  the  world,  that  by 
reference  to  which  he  will  interpret  all  his  varied  experi- 
ences of  life.  At  such  a  moment  his  mind  receives  a  bent, 
has  impressed  upon  it  a  certain  set  of  axioms,  as  it  were, 
from  which  his  thinking  never  escapes.  In  writing  of 
experiences  which,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  are 
the  same  in  kind  with  those  of  Isaiah,  Professor  W.  James 
says  : 

'  They  are  as  convincing  to  those  who  have  them  as  any 
direct  sensible  experiences  can  be,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  convincing  than  results  established  by  mere 
logic  ever  are.  One  may  indeed  be  entirely  without  them  ; 
probably  more  than  one  of  you  here  present  is  without 
them  in  any  marked  degree  ;  bu*  i*  yon  do  hav  them, 
and  have  them  at  all  strongly,  the  probability  is  that  you 
cannot  help  regarding  them  as  genuine  perceptions  of  truth, 
as  revelations  of  a  kind  of  reality  which  no  adverse  argu- 
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raent,  however  unanswerable  by  y«)»>  in  words,  can  expel 
from  your  !)elief.' ' 

But  to  return  to  the  parti(;ular  case  under  diaeussion, 
Isaiah  understood  tliat  the  rause  of  his  experience  was  the 
immediate  presenee  of  Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  It  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  to  him  the  PersonaUty  of  \ahweh 
should  be  the  most  real  thing  in  existence.  He  might  have 
doubts  on  anything  else,  but  the  intense  moment  of  his 
•call  '  could  not  allow  him  for  an  instant  to  question  t.ie 
efficacy  and  the  irality  of  the  presence  of  Yahweh.  From 
Him  there  could  In  n.  escape.  His  power  could  know  no 
limits  Hi  Pcrsonahtv  mii-st  fill  up  the  prophet's  wlu)le 
m(  ntal  hr.  /.on.  Ot  r'  j?od  iho  had  never  been  the  cause 
of  such  moments,  must  <  inl  .  insignificance;  indwd, 
the  mere  wood  and  stone  .  .th  whith  they  were  identified 
would  be  felt  to  bo  incap^**'  of  givin^r  rise  to  moments  of 
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>   VarietifK  of  Eeliginva  Experievre,  p.    ;2f.  ;    Bor  ais<,  ti,.    wi.  r 

Lecture  III.  pp.  53-77  ;   cf.  also  for  another  interesting  iUustratm.,      o.n 
a  different  source,  Ramsay's  Education  of  ChriM.  pp.  (»  1 1 
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Tho  rosnltfl  of  Bnch  •'  i  o-  )orioncp  cannot  bo  Ix'ttor 
descriljcd  than  in  the  words  ,»  fcwot){  tho  Psalms.  In  ono  of 
these  (Ps.  cxxxix).  tho  writer  dc8rril)e8  how  all-i>crv  \sivp 
is  the  presence  of  Yahweh,  not  only  intensively  .11  the 
heart  of  man,  but  extensively  in  the  world  of  nature.  '  O 
Vahwch,  thoti  hast  searched  mc  and  known  me,  thou 
knowest  my  downsitling  and  mine  uprising,  thou  undtr- 
standest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  searchest  out  my  path 
and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue  hut,  lo,  ()  Y^  hweh, 
thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  ha...  lK«set  me  lind 
and  before  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me  .  .  .  whith»  hall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  (Ice  iumi  thy  pre- 
sence ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  ^^t,  there  ;  if 
I  make  my  l)ed  in  Sheol,  Iwhold,  .  )■  art  the, v.  It  I  take 
the  wings  of  th^  norning,  and  dwcu  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea  ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness 
shall  overwhelm  me,  and  the  light  about  me  shall  be  night  ; 
even  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee,  but  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day  ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee.' 

The  other  Psalm  (cxv)  describes  well  the  theological 
reconstruction  which  would  follow  on  such  an  experience, 
explaining  how  impossible  it  is  to  imagine  a  .y  communica- 
tion proceeding  from  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  what  folly  it 
is  to  trust  in  them,  and  how  the  very  fact  that  Yahweh'a 
presence  is  not  made  visible  by  any  image  of  wood  or  stone 
is  a  guarantee  of  His  power  and  creatorship.  '  Wherefore 
should  the  nations  say,  where  is  now  their  God  ?  But  our 
God  is  in  the  heavens  ;  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ;  eyes  have  they, 
but  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  but  they  i.-  ar  not ;  noses 
have  they,  but  they  smell  not ;  they  have  hands,  but  they 
handle  not ;  foet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not ;  neither 
speak  they  through  their  throat ;  they  that  make  them 
shall  be  like  unto  them  ;  yes,  every  one  that  trusteth  in 
them.     O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  Yahweh  :    He  is  their  help 
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and  shield.  .   .  .   Ble8«ed  arc  yc  ot  Yahwfh,  which  .imdo 
iR.aveii  and  earth.    The  heavenn  are  the  heavens  of  \ ah^^.  h. 
I,ut  the  earth  hatli  he  given  to  the  oluldren  of  men    (I «.  exv 
•>-»    15,   10).     The  writer  of  thi.s  iwalm  ha.s  evidently  lelt 
hinwelf  to  be  in  i  oinniunieation  with  an  invisible  spiritual 
Presence,  a  Person    who  i    in  the  heavenH,  whom  he  idcnti- 
tied  with  Yaliw(  h  .   and  it  was  apparently  this  which  called 
his  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  receiving  any  communi- 
cation from  the  wooden  lips  of  the  Uian-made  deities  o 
other  races.    <^ne  can  well  understand  how,  as  the  result  ot 
such  an  expe..enec  as  this,  the  prophets  came  to  ^ee  the  wi  I 
and  power  of  Yahweh  beliind  every  cent  in  tin-  world. 
Such  an  experience  would  not  alU-r  his  conception  of  causa- 
tion—that would  stiU  remain  t«<e  immediate  operation  ot 
u  personal  will-but.  instead  of  a  multitude  of  conHictuig 
wills,  he  would  see  the  single  almighty  wUl  of  YiUiweh 
intervening  immediately,  universally,  and  ceaselessly.  Hence 
that  view  of  the   universe  and  its  happenings  wluch  is 
characteristic  of  the  mono-Yahwists,^ 

In  this  experience,  then,  there  is  a  sufii-     ut  psyc    logical 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  first  principle  of  mono- 
Yahwism,  that  Yahweh  is  the  one  and  only  divme  Being. 
And  the  second  principle,  that  He  is  righteous,  was  als<. 
derived  from  the  same  source.    The  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was 
pointed  out,  experienced  an  intense   feeUng  of   personal 
inadequacy  ;   he  felt  himself  to  be  measured  against  another 
Person  and  to  come  short.     On  one  side  stood  Yahweh 
in  unapproachable  hoUness  and  maje^,ty,  and  on  the  other 
stood  the  prophet  himself  and  liis  fellows:  '  Woe  is  i.ie  !  for 
1  am  undone  ;    because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  and 
1  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips.     (i^a.  vi  5). 
The  immediate  result  was  a  feeling  of  intense  personal 
unworthiness,  a  sense  of  sin  and  of  guilt  which  must  be 
removed.     'Lo,   tMs  hath   touched  thy   lips;   and  thme 
iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  purged  '  (vi  7). 

A  deep  sense  of  guUt  is  found  in  the  Babylonian  Psalms  ; 
but  this  feeUng  follows  upon  disaster.  The  individual  or  the 
nation  is  in  trouble  and  feels  the  wrath  of  some  god  pursumg 

'  See  chap.  iii. 
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him.     Hence  the  expression  of  a  deep  penitence,  and  the 
anxious  desire  to  please  the  deity.    But,  as  was  pointed 
out  above,  the  feeUng  of  sin  which  Isaiah  experiences  is  not 
occasioned  by  an  overwhehmng  calamity.      It  is  the  very 
presence  of  Yahweh  which  tills  him  with  this  awful  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  unworthuiess.    It  is  not  that  Yahweh  is  in 
a  mood  of  angry  indignation  and  needs  to  be  placated ;   it 
is  Yahweh's  very  nature  and  character  to  be  holy,  because 
the  mere  contact  witb  Him  produces  at  once  this  feeling 
of  human  unworthiness  and  guilt.    Here  we  have  just  that 
element  which  is  so  strikingly  absent  from  other  ancient 
reUgions — the  subjective  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  for 
the  divine  presence,  a  feeling  of  awe,  or  dread  before  God, 
which  is  not  related  in  the  prophetic  mind  to  any  one  special 
sin,  nor  to  the  thought  of  divine  vengeance  or  punishment, 
but  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Person  who  is  there, 
is  what  He  is.    Accordingly,  Isaiah  could  not  but  realize  that 
Yahweh  was  Himself  absolutelx-  holy  and  righteous,  the 
fountam  source  of  all  purity  and  goodness,  to  whom  all  that 
can  be  called  '  sm  '  or  "  iniquity  '  must  be  repugnant.    His 
opposition  to  wrongdoing  is  not  fitful  and  capricious  ;   it  is 
the  expression  of  His  mmost  Being,  His  permanent  attitude 
towards  men.    And  so  to  Isaiah,  Yahweh  becomes  differen- 
tiated from  all  other  gods  as  one  whose  character  is  known — 
known  to  be  upright  and  just — known  to  be  set  against  evil, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  certain  that  no  immoral  people 
can  hope  for  His  favour. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Isaiah  meant  by 
the  terms  he  used,  something  very  different  from  what 
liis  contemporaries  understood  when  they  spoke  the  same 
words.  '  Holiness '  had  always  meant  that  which  is  separated 
from  common  use  and  appropriated  to  divine  service  ;  it 
did  not  necessarily  express  moral  purity,  but  '  the  distance 
and  awful  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  '.^ 
'  Uncleanness '  was  the  very  opposite  of  '  holiness ',  that 
which  is  farthest  away  from  Yahweh,  and  offensive  to  Him. 
Both  these  words  had  a  ritual  rather  than  a  moral  signifi- 
cance. '  Sin  and  '.liquity '  uicluded  not  only  otiencea 
'  \V.  11.  Smith,  Prophets,  p.  224. 
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ttgainst    Yahweh'a   moral  law,    but   offences   against   His 
ceremonial  law  as  well.    When  Isaiah  says  that  Yahweh  is 
•  holy  ',  and  he  and  his  people  are  '  mulean ',  he  is  express- 
ing a  feeUng  of  general  human  infirmity  and  unworthiness 
before  Yahweh.    Yahweh  is  the  absolute  supreme  sovereign 
Lord  on  whom  aU  depend  and  to  whose  will  all  must  bow ; 
He  dwells  in  depths  of  effulgent  purity  of  which  the  only 
thing  the  prophet   knows  is  that  he  himself  and  all  his 
people  are  utterly   unworthy  to  enter  there.     It  would 
probably  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  two  ideas  of 
physical  and  moral  purity  were  clearly  distinguished  lu 
Isaiah's  mind.    The  purity  and  hoUness  of  Yahweh  no  doubt 
imphed  freedom  from  all  that  the  prophet  had  been  brought 
up  to  regard  as  '  unclean  '  from  a  ritual  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  all  that  we  should  call  morally  wrong. 

^Vheu  we  combine  the  probable  effect  of  this  experience 
upon  the  prophet's  mind  with  the  historical  facts  of  his  day, 
we  have  a  satisfactory'  exiilanation  of  his  teaching.     Just 
as  Isaiah  had  experienced  Yahweh's  infinite  power  in  his 
inner  soul  and  therefore  knew  it  to  be  both  universal  and 
irresistible,  so  also  he  had  experienced  Yahweh's  holiness 
and  knew  it  to  be  the  very  essence  of  His  Being.    As  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  Yahweh's  power,  so  there  could  be 
no  failure  or  diminution  or  wavering  in  Yahweh's  purity 
and  righteousness.    His  favour  could  never  be  towards  a 
people  who  persist  in  violating  those  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  judgement  which  arc  the  expression  of  His  inmost 
Being.     Those  who  imagine  that  Yahweh  overlooks  these 
things  entirely  misjudge   His  character.     If  they  will  not 
Usteu  to  the  exhortations  of  Yahweh's  messengers,  it  cannot 
be  but  that  the  face  of  Yahweh  wiU  be  turned  away  from 
them   and  they  wiU  suffer    the    most    just  and  terrible 

punishment. 

That  His  people,  so  moraUy  rotten  in  their  national  hte, 
should  approach  His  presence  and  Ughtly  tread  His  courts, 
confident  in  the  rich  abundance  of  their  sacrifices  and 
cheerfuUy  forgetful  of  their  sins,  could  only  be  the  more 
displeasing  to  Him,  because  it  denied  His  essential  purity 
and  holiness  and  equated  Him  with  the  idols  of  other  races. 
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Nothing  but  repentance  and  moral  reformation  can  avert 
His  wrath.  '  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts 
my  soul  hateth  ;  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me  ;  1  am  weary 
to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
liide  mine  eyes  from  you  ;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers 
1  will  not  hear  ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judge- 
ment, reUeve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow  '  (Isa.  i  14-17). 

It  may  be  claimed,  then,  that  in  this  experience  of  Isaiah 
we  have  that  which  will  account  for  his  peculiar  teaching 
and  activities.  Arc  we  justified  in  inferring  tliat  the  other 
prophets  also  derived  their  doctrine  from  a  siimilar  source  ? 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
for  instance,  prefixed  to  their  prophecies  an  account  of 
a  rehgious  experience,  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  Isaiah. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  in  their  experiences  all  the 
features  which  are  found  in  the  case  of  Isaiah ;  both  prophets 
felt  themselves  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  Personality  of 
immense  power,  and  are  conscious  that  a  task  is  beuig  laid 
upon  them,  which  tliey  feel  themselves  utterly  mcapable  of 
carryuig  out,  until  they  receive  strength  from  the  same 
source  from  which  the  task  comes.  The  note  of  personal 
moral  unworthmess,  however,  docs  not  find  expression 
(Jcr.  i ;  Ezek.  i-iii  14).  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  the  silence  of  the  prophets  that  nothmg  of  the  kind  had 
taken  place.  Both  prophets  relate  their  experiences,  not  hi 
order  to  give  a  full  introspective  account  of  all  that  passed 
in  their  minds,  but  to  prove  to  their  contemporaries  that 
they  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  because 
He  had  visited  them  and  commissioned  them  to  do  so. 

It  has  akeady  been  seen  above  that  Amos  and  Alicah  appeal 
to  religious  experience  as  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  their 
prophetic  message ;  there  need  then  be  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  theses  experiences  as  the  source  of  the  substa  ce 
of  their  message.  And  what  is  true  of  these  prophets  may 
be  safely  inferred  of  others  ;  for  the  conditions  are  the 
same  and  the  results  arc  the  same.    The  negative  argument 
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from  silence  is  of  no  value  here,  because  the  presence  of 
abnormal  religious  states  of  mind  would  be  assumed  in  the 
case  of  every  one  who  appeared  in  public  as  a  prophet,  and 
what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  summary  of  their  teaching 
rather  than  a  detailed  and  analysed  account  of  their  mental 

life. 

Not  all  the  mono-Yahwists,  of  course,  were  prophets. 
Many  of  them  were  psalmists,  compilers,  editors,  and  law- 
givers. But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  as  well 
as  in  the  prophets,  is  so  plainly  the  same  in  kind  with 
that  of  the  prophets  that  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
same  results  are  due  to  the  same  causes,  and  that  here, 
too,  religious  experience  is  the  source  of  mono-Yahwism. 
The  omnipotence  and  moral  uprightness  of  Yahweh  was 
impressed  upon  them  also,  although,  perhaps  owing  to 
differences  of  psychical  temperament,  these  experiences 
expressed  themselves  in  activities  other  than  those  commonly 
called  prophetic. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION 

So  far  this  inquiry  ha^  been  carried  on  under  the  limita- 
tions which  are  proper  to  scientific  inquiry,  i.e.  without 
any  assumption  whatever  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
Reality,  or  the  possibility  of  intercourse  between  God  and 
man.  The  results  so  far  reached  appear  to  hold  good  no 
matter  what  view  be  taken  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
existence.  But  when  the  last  word  of  historical  criticism 
has  been  said  and  the  last  scientific  analysis  has  been 
performed,  when  the  progress  of  events  has  been  traced 
back  to  its  elementary  beginnings  in  the  human  mind,  it 
still  remains  to  rise  to  a  higher  point  of  view  and  to  endeavour 
to  see  these  facts  in  the  light  of  a  definite  belief  as  to  the 
meaning  of  existence.  The  following  discussion,  therefore, 
frankly  assumes  a  theistic  position.  It  assumes  that  the 
ultimate  Reality  is  spiritual,  a  holy  moral  Person,  who 
created  the  universe,  who  is  at  once  immanent  in  the  world 
as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  and  also  transcendent  above 
it  ;  and  that  Revelation  and  Religion  are  true,  i.e.  that  it 
is  possible  for  men  to  have  a  knowledge  of  God  and  to  hold 
})ersonal  communion  with  Him. 

This  assumption  raises  all  our  terms  to  a  higher  power,  and 
so  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  them  again.  In  the  first 
place,  the  word  '  Religion "  is  now  to  be  used  in  a  sen.se  which 
up  to  this  point  has  had  no  place.  When  we  say  that  Religion 
is  true,  we  mean  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  experience 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  holds  communion  with  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  the  world.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  impl^  '.at  such  communion  has  taken  place  when- 
ever an>  mpn  has  believed  himself  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  a  divine  Spirit ;  but  it  means  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  nature  to  know  God  personally.     In  this 
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use  of  the  word,  then,  one  is  thinking  of  something  wliieh 
is  inward,  mental,  and  psychological,  states  of  mind  of 
a  certain  definite  character.  But  when  we  speak  of  the 
•  Hebrew  religion ',  as  distinct  from  the  Egyptian  or 
Babylonian  religion,  it  is  clear  that  '  religion  "  does  not 
mean  primarily  any  psychological  })}ienomena.  but  certain 
external  facts,  rites,  common  beliefs,  divine  names,  &c..  by 
which  one  system  is  distinguished  from  the  other.  Here  it 
covers  quite  a  different  set  of  phenomena  belonging  to 
a  different  order  of  things.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  one 
ought  to  speak  of  '  historical '  religion  and  '  psychological  ' 
or  '  spiritual '  religion  ;  but  perhaps  the  use  or  non-use  of 
11  capital  will  serve  to  distinguish  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
meant  to  be  understood. 

'  Religion',  then,  stands  for  those  states  of  mind  in  which 
man  has  communion  with  God  ;  while  '  religion  '  means  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  religious  life  of  man.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  an  exhaustive  classification  ;  for  we  have 
not  reckoned  those  states  of  mind  which  are  commonly  callid 
'  religious'  bat  in  which  there  is  no  real  communion  with  (Jod ; 
to  cover  this  class  a  third  term  is  needed  ;  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  get  along  without  it,  -unless  we  speak  of  '  true  ' 
Religion  and  '  false  '  Religion. 

Let  us  observe,  again,  that  with  this  assumption  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  our  phenomena  into  true  and  false. 
From  the  lower  standpoint  of  pure  science  such  distinctions 
are   quite   meaningless.     The  materialist    may  deny  that 
God  exists,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the  phenomena  com- 
monly called  '  religious  '  exist.     Those  phenomena,  tnere- 
fore,  are  fit  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry  ;   and  the  scientific 
student  has  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  attempting  to 
distinguish  them  into  true  and  false.    His  duty  is  to  observe, 
classify,  and  trace  causal  relations  between,  all  the  data 
which  come  under  his  notice  ;    he  gains  no  more  by  calling 
one  religion,  or  one  religious  state  of  mind,   '  false  '  and 
another  •  true  '  than  the  astronomer  gains  by  saying  that 
one  star  is  true  and  another  is  false.    But  the  moment  we 
assume  the  possibility  of  Religion,  these  distinctions  become 
all-important.    For  if  it  be  true  that  man  can  know  God,  the 
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question  arises,  when  any  man  'aims  to  have  had  a  religious 
experience,  was  it  true  V  did  he  really  hold  communion  with 
God  or  not  ?  Is  this  really  a  case  of  Religion,  or  is  it  a 
spurious  imitation  of  Religion  ? 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  answer  these 
questions  ?  What  tests  can  one  apply  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  ?  Who  can  say  when  a  man  has  known 
Clod  and  when  he  has  not  V  It  is  surely  possible  to  apply 
at  least  one  test.  We  know  how  in  personal  intercourse 
between  men  the  strong  invariably  influence  the  weak.  So 
also  must  it  be  with  God,  the  Almighty  an  1  inconceivably 
Holy.  No  one  can  have  known  (.od  personally  and  yet 
continue  to  think  that  He  is  one  among  many  others,  or 
that  He  is  indifferent  to  moral  conduct.  Shall  we  say,  then, 
that  the  religious  states  of  mind  of  til  those  who  belie-e  in 
one  righteous  God  are  true  ?  What  it  they  are  merely  eases 
of  an  '  uprush  '  from  the  subconscious  ?  Unless  we  can 
exclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  upheaval  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  our  own  beings,  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
any  particular  religious  experience  is  a  ease  of  true  Religion. 
But  tliis  must  be  discussed  more  fully  below. 

The  word  '  Revelation  '  also  needs  to  be  touched  upon. 
If  God  is  immanent  in  the  Morld,  then  one  may  indeed 
regard  the  world  as  containing  a  revelation  of  God.  For 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  the  ability  to  understand, 
there  is  a  real  knowledge  of  God  obtainable  from  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  existence.  But  if  God  is 
transcendent  as  well  as  immanent,  another  mode  of  Revela- 
tion is  at  least  conceivable — a  mode  in  which  God  does  not 
leave  man  to  discover  Him  by  his  own  efforts,  but  reveals 
Himself  directly.  It  would  '  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
to  determine  in  just  what  way  it  is  likely  that  such  a  Revela- 
tion would  take  place  ;  but  one  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  God  might  disclose  His  existence  and  character 
to  men  without  their  searching  for  Him  in  and  through  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  would  be  better  if  one  could  confine 
the  use  of  the  word  '  Revelation  '  to  this  conception  ;  but 
it  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  to  use  it  for  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  we  gain  through  the  study  of  nature  ;  and  there 
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is  little  use  in  arguing  about  words  so  long  as  we  are  iiuile 
Buro  of  their  meaning.     Perhaps  the  use  or  noii-usc  of  a 
capital  letter  will  here  also  serve  to  preserve  a  distinction  ; 
'  revelation,'  then,  means  the  knowledge  about  Ood  which 
man  derives  from  reflection  on  ^he  facts  of  existence,  and 
would  perhaps  be  better  called  '  human  discovery  '  ;  '  Reve- 
lation,' on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a  knowledge  of  Ood 
given  directly  to  man  by  God  Himself  and  not  mediated 
through  reflection  on  the  nature  of  existence.     Whether 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  such  a  Revelation  has  actually 
been  given  must  be  reserved  for  discussion  below  ;   it  will, 
however,  conduce  to  clearness  to  have  a  conception  such  as 
this  in  one's  mind.    The  dividing  line  between  '  Revelation 
and  '  revelation  '  is  not  that  the  former  is  Clod's  effort  to 
seek  after  man  and  the  latter  man's  effort  to  seek  after  Cod  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  not  seeking 
to  disclose    Himself  to  man  through  his  own   powers  of 
observation  and  reflection.     In  the  one  case,  man  arrives 
at  a  knowledge  of  God's  existence  and  character  by  a  slow 
and  painful  process  of  endeavouring  to  solve  the  rid«lle  of 
existence  ;   in  the  other  case,  this  knowledge  comes  directly 
without  being  mediated  through  such  a  process  of  rellcction- 


II 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind,  then,  let  us  endeavour 
to  review  the  religious  life  of  man  in  order  to  see  the  value 
which  should  be  assigned  to  the  experiences  of  the  mono- 
Yahwists.     To  begin,  then,  with  the  ancient  polytheistic 
world  outside  Israel.     It  was  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that 
many  men  passed  through  inner  experiences  of  a  very  vivid 
character,  in  which,  they  were  fully  convinced,  they  had 
been  in  communion  with  a  divine  spirit.     The  vivid  sense 
of  objectivity  which  these  experiences  carried  with  them  is, 
of  course,  no  guarantee  thnt  they  were  cases  of  true  Religion  ; 
it  is  explained  by  psychologists  as  due  to  what  has  been 
called  '  unconscious  cerebration  '.    Psychology  '  teaches  us 
by  innumerable  examples  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
impressions  on  our  senses  leave  no  trace  in  conscious  recol. 
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loction,  although  they  are  stored  in  the  records  of  the 
brain  ;  that  what  seems  lost  to  memory  still  lingers  in  its 
recesses  ;  and  that  mental  action  is  constantly  going  on  and 
reaching  results,  wholly  without  our  knowledge."  *  What 
is  thus  stored  up  out  of  sight  in  the  subconscious  mind 
suddenly  comes  to  light  in  an  '  uprush '  from  beneath  the 
level  of  consciousness. 

'  The  most  complex  nu  ohanical  inventions,  the  most 
impressive  art-work  of  the  world,  even  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  solutions,  have  been  attained  through  this 
unknowing  mechanism  of  mind.  They  seemed  real  inspira- 
tions.but  we  maybe  sure  that  the  mind  through  long  cotiscioits 
effort  had  been  storing  the  material  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  perfect  edifice  which  sprang  so  magically  nito 
existence.'  ^ 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  new  thought  stands  revealed 
in  the  mind  creates  the  impression  that  it  has  been  imparted 
from  the  outside  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  merely  the  product 
of  our  own  mental  faculties,  which  suddenly  and  unex- 
l)ectedly  appears  froni  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  element  in  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  polytheists  which  cannot  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  An  upheaval  from  the  depths  of 
the  subconscious  mind  creates  a  vivid  sense  of  objectivity  ; 
but  no  wew  truth  comes  up  from  these  hidden  depths  ;  the 
same  old  world  of  polytheistic  deities  which  h^  1  Img  been 
familiar  objects  of  normal  consciousness  is  once  more 
brought  to  light  in  an  abnormal  manner.  These,  then, 
may  be  explained  simply  as  cases  of  self-suggestion. 

And  there  is  another  reason  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  instances  of  true  Religion.  The  polytheists 
always  went  away  from  those  experiences  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  person  with  whom  they  had  held  inter- 
course was  limited  in  i)ower  and  of  no  special  moral  character, 
("an  one  think  that  men  could  enjoy  intimate  personal 
intercourse  with  the  inconceivably  Holy  and  Mighty  Person 
of  God,  and  yet  continue  to  think  that  He  is  one  among 

'  Biinton,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peopks,  p.  53. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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many  others,  or  that  the  bt>Kt  way  to  please  Him  is  K. 
sacrifice  their  chastity  or  their  children  in  His  honour? 
Surely  these  men  could  not  have  experienced  Cod  ;   for  it 
so  they  could  not  have  continued  to  think  of  Him  as  they 
did     There  is,  in  the  content  of  these  experiences,  nothing 
to  justify  a  refusal  to  take  the  natural  and  simple  explana- 
tion which  lies  ready  to  hand,  that  they  are  instances  ot 
an  '  uprush  '  from  the  subconscious.    The  truth  is  that  the 
old  polytheisms  were  a  positive  obs  acle  to  real  Religion, 
because  they  represented  the  Deity  in  un  unworthy  form, 
as  having  an  outward  resemblance  to  created  objects  ;   and 
worse  still,  they  engendered  in  men  a  wholly  false  sense  ot 
moral  equality  with  the  divine.     In  representing  the  gods 
as  morally  fallible,  they  overlooked  the  awfulness  of  wrong- 
doing and  caused  men  to  approach  their  deities  with  a  blind 
confidence  that  no  wide  gulf  in  respect  of  moral  character 
separates  man  from  Clod.     This  foolish  confidence  m  his 
moral  equality  with  the  divine  is  ever  the  greatest  hindrance 
in  man's  approach  to  God,  because  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
^rue  Religion.    And  since  this  is  of  the  essence  of  polytheism, 
polytheism  must  disappear  or  be  abandoned  before  the  road 
is  open  for  an  approach  to  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    Ihc 
religious  nature  of  man  performed  its  functions  then  as  it 
does  now,  but  it  fastened  itself  upon  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator.    If  any  men  did  know  God  personally  m 
those  days,  it  was  in  spite  of  the  polytheisms  and  because 
they  were  not  successful  in  misleading  them. 

To  say  this  does  vot  imply  that  the  polytheist.  were 
entirely  apart  from  the  Spirit  of  God  or  beyond  the  pale  of 
His  love.    It  only  means  that  the  polytheistic  religions  were 
a  hindrance  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  God.     God  is 
immanent  in  man  as  in  all  else,  and  all  that  is  good  and  true 
in  the  thought  and  life  of  men  of  every  age  and  place  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  promptings  of  His  indwelhng  Spirit 
seeking  to  guide  them  into  the  truth  and  to  express  Himselt 
in  and  through  them.    But  all  this  is  not  Religion,  because 
it  does  not  imply  conscious  fellowship  with  God.     Religion 
is  something  more  than  the  divine  immanence  of  God  in 
man,  for  this  man  shares  with  the  rest  of  creation.    Religion 
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impIicH  an  intercourse  l)etween  Ood  and  man,  a  fellowshij), 
a  commerce  in  which  man  recognizes  (Jod  and  consciously 
submits  himself  to  His  divine  love  and  will  in  worship.  But 
Ood  is  good  ;  and  those  alone  submit  themselves  to  Him 
who  choose  what  is  good  and  pure,  because  they  know  that 
this  is  what  He  is.  We  may  desire  to  know  (Jod  and  to  lift 
up  our  hearts  to  Him,  but  if  we  imagine  that  this  may  be 
done  without  a  moral  regeneration  and  a  crucifixion  of  a  i 
that  is  evil  in  us,  we  arc  simply  deceiving  ourselves.  True 
Religion  involves  a  choosing  of  goodness,  because  this  is 
His  will,  and  a  rejection  of  evil,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
His  will.  If  we  are  to  know  God  in  that  higher  mode  which 
is  conscious  fellowship  with  Him.  we  must,  by  our  own  act 
of  moral  choice,  crucify  the  lower  self  and  Hing  wide  the 
gates  of  our  souls  to  welcome  the  Divine  Companion. 

But  the  ancient  polytheisms  not  only  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  such  act  of  moral  choice,  they  also  negatived 
the  idea  that  it  could  be  necessary.  It  is  true  that  they 
encouraged  the  subordination  of  self  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  ;  but  they  did  not  identify  the  divine  with 
goodness,  nor  did  they  hold  that  the  favours  of  the  gods 
depended  on  a  moral  life.  One  could  choose  the  polytheistic 
gods  without  choosing  goodness  ;  one  could  enjoy  fellowship 
with  them  without  any  sense  of  moral  unworthiness.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  cult  of  the  gods  was  at  most  times 
both  popular  and  joyous  ;  it  involved  no  acceptance  of 
a  high  moral  standard  difficult  and  painful  to  live  up  to,  but 
rather  encouraged  men  to  seek  the  divine  in  and  with  the 
gratification  of  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
true  communion  with  God  is  concerned,  these  ancient 
religions  were  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help. 

Nor  can  it  oe  said  that  the  polytheisms  supplied  men  with 
much  true  knowledge  about  God.  In  depicting  the  divine 
as  divided  into  so  many  different  personalities,  who  were 
often  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  as  having  an  attach- 
ment to  localities  and  to  figures  of  created  things,  and  as 
being  of  indifferent  moral  character,  they  were  a  travesty 
of  God  rather  than  the  truth.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  direct  Revelation  from  God  here,  nor 
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And  yet  one  need  not  think  that  Oo<l 
witness  in  any  race  of  men.  If  C.o«! 
universe,  if  the  universe  is  His  creati< 
have  eyes  to  see  and  minds  to  underst 
environment  must  be  eloquent  «»f  ««k1. 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  h  .d  g( 
from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  sen  >ns,  fii 
with  food  and  gladness  '.  '  For  thi  invisil 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
ceived  through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  li 
power  and  divinity.'  The  book  of  Natun  s^  :♦^ 
read  with  all  its  glorious  message  from  (Uh 
St.  Paul  lived,  serious  efforts  to  read  it  had  ..iroady  Ix 
made.  In  the  polytheistic  age,  however,  men  did  not 
apply  their  faculties  to  the  solution  of  the  great  w.  Id- 
problem,  but  contented  themselves  with  certain  assumptions 
inherited  from  a  remote  past.  When,  however,  they  at  last 
set  themselves  to  read  the  book  of  Nature,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  unreality  of  the  ancient  polytheisms  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  this,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the  induction  that 
there  is  one  infinite  Spirit  who  is  all-wise  and  all-holy,  and 
to  whom  alone  the  word  '  God  '  is  in  truth  applicable. 

This  discovery  was  the  work  of  the  Greek  genius.  It  was 
clearly  a  revelation,  a  discovery  by  man  of  the  truth  about 
God's  existence  from  the  study  of  God's  handiwork  in  the 
created  world.  We  may  also  call  it  a  divine  revelation,  if 
we  like  ;  for  surely  these  Greeks  were  not  without  a  large 
measure  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  But  it  would  be  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  any  sense  a  '  religious  ' 
revelation.  It  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  religious 
Lxperience,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  mediated  through  the 
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ancient  polythoiHinH ;  on  the  contmry,  the  process  .if 
investigation  on  which  it  rested  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  much  opposition  from  the  side  of  the  old  religion, 
and  in  the  end  it  deprivetl  that  religion  of  all  semblance  of 
truth.  Nor,  again,  was  it  a  Revelation,  i.e.  a  knowledge  of 
God  communicatetl  apart  from  the  study  of  nature.  The 
process  by  which  it  was  reached  can  be  traced  'rom  point  to 
point  throughout  its  course,  and  everywhere  it  presents 
it.self  as  a  process  of  human  observ&tion  and  reflection. 

But  when  the  Greeks  had  once  opened  men's  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  there  is  but  one  Gotl  and  that  He  is  good,  the 
religious  life  of  man  entered  upon  a  new  phase  with  new 
opportunities.      A   conception   of   what   (Jwl   is,   ir    some 
measure  adequate,  and  of  what  communion  with  Hi  i  woukl 
involve  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  now  became  a  permanent 
possession.     Men  now  had  some  true  idea  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  divine  ought  to  be  approached,  and  knew  that 
they  were  not  on  terms  of  easy  moral  equality  with  Him. 
It  was  now  possible  to  make  the  free  moral  choice  involved 
in  tiue  Religioa,  to  go  in  search  of  God  knowing  that  the 
lower  self  must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  fellowship  with  Him. 
And  many  ent^'retl  on  the  search  in  serious  earnestness. 
All  kinds  of  asceticisms  were  practised,  and  all  sorts  of 
mysterious    rites    were    jK>rforraed    j'^    the    Graeco-Roman 
world  to  purify  the  soul  for  an  approach  to  God.    The  one 
great  difficulty  was  that  no  one  could  tell  for  certain  just 
where  to  turn  to  find  Him.    Many  claimed  to  know,  but  it 
was  clear  that  they  could  not  all  be  right.    The  religious 
life  of  man  was  thrown  back  upon  itself  in  confusion  for 
lack  of  authoritative  guidance.     While  there  was  much 
which  was  dark  and  much  which  was  superstitious  in  the 
religion  of  even  the  more  educated  classes,  yet  there  were, 
no  doubt,  here  and  there,  a  few  who  sought  God  in  humility 
and  truth,  and  in  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  Him. 
And  surely  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  who  thus 
sought  God  in  spirit  and  in  liulli,  and  endeavoured  to  do 
what  they  believed  to  be  His  will,  did  indeed  receive  an 
adequate  reward.    Who  is  to  say  that  such  good  and  pro- 
'  undly  reverent  minds  as  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  for 
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instanco,  wert'  fur  from  the  true  knowlinlgf  ..f  <iml  ?     On,, 
rowrvation  c  ouul  have  to  bo  made  at  thiK  iK.mt.     If 

Home  of  t*'      '      .  .»J)»HTH  were  n«»t  far  from  the  real  preneiue 

„f  (!o,l »H  not  the  Mouree  of  their  knowleilge  that  He 

is  one  an*    =h  gocnl  ;    that  knowleilge,  as  haH  fn-en  seen  nt 
chapter  i,  came  from  another  origin. 

IV 

IJut  let  UH  now  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Hel)rew 
religion.     In  the  first  plaee.  the  content  of  the  ex|Krienee 
of  the  mono-YahwiHtH  cannot  be  explained  solely  as  the 
result  of  an  '  uprush  '  from  the  subconscious.     While  this 
explanation  may  be  applicable  elsewhere,  it  does  not  hold 
good  here.     The  polytheist  was  confirmed  in  his  belief  ni 
many  morally  indifferent  gods,  because  his  subconscious 
memory  had  long  been  charged  with  suggestions  of  the 
reality  of  these  gods.    So  the  modern  monotheist,  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  monotheism,  finds  that  his  sub- 
conscious self  reveals  a  single  God.     But  one  thing  seems 
quite  clear  regarding  the  mono-Yahwists.    There  wii    ■  lothing 
in  their  past  lives,  before  they  entered  on  these  peculiar 
experiences,  to  suggest  to  them  the  truth  of  mono-Yahwism. 
The  -iiSH   -t^d  assumptions,  the  logic,  and  the  entire  intel- 
lect.i.;l  ,>tn.o  Mi.orc  of  their  day,  suggested  to  them,  from 
cliiMu.o.]  ojiw  u(i.-   the  truth  of  polytheism  and  the  hollow 
urn    v'i:  ■  nf  v^hirtKl  nonotheism.    Their  belief,  then,  was  not 
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he  hidden  storehouse  of  memory  or  of 
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unc^  .'UH.s  ctu  K,-tion  ;  if  we  must  speak  in  these  terms, 
it  wou;  !.<•  '  :  >;  ue  to  call  it  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  s 
term,  a  -  :.-iush  "  from  the  '  sui>er-consciou8  '. 

And  yet  there  must  have  been  some  sufficient  cause  for 
these  experiences.  Perhaps  one  might  make  use  of  -hese 
phenomena  in  an  argument  in  support  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  ;  but,  if  we  start  from  the  premiss  that 
God  does  exist  and  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  have 
communion  with  Him,  then  surel:  ve  must  see  instances  of 
such  communion  in  these  experiences.  They  bear  about 
them  every  mark  of  a  personal  communion  with  God.    How 
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profoundly  one  human  personality  may  be  inHucncccl  by 
another,  when  brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  is  a  matter 
ot  common  observation.  The  strong  impress  themselves 
upon  the  weak  in  many  subtle  ways,  of  which  both  are  more 
or  less  conscious.  One  caimot  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  Almighty  and  All-holy  Personality  of  God.  Granted 
that  personal  intercourse  with  Him  is  possible,  surely,  where 
an  impression  of  inconceivable  power  and  purity  is  so 
burned  in  upon  the  soul  that  it  never  ceases  to  believe  in  the 
almighty  power  and  moral  purity  of  God,  one  must  see 
evidence  of  genuine  communion  between  God  and  man. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  experiences  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
were  just  of  this  type  ;  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  an  Almighty  and  All-holy  Person  with  such  an 
intense  sense  of  reality  that  it  changed  for  them  the  whole 
meaning  of  existence.  If  this  is  not  personal  intercourse 
with  God,  then  such  intercourse  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  ; 
and  either  it  is  an  impossibility,  or  else  man  has  never  yet 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 

And  if  this  is  admitted,  then  these  experiences  must  also 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  Revelation,  i.e.  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  given  by  God  directly  and  not  through  man's 
attempt  to  find  Him  out  by  reflection  on  the  problem  of 
existence.  The  difference  between  mono-Yahwism  and 
philosophical  reflection  as  modes  of  revelation  may  be 
illustrated  thus.  A  man  born  blind  might  be  educated  in 
natural  science,  so  that  he  could  tell  us  many  things  that 
are  true  about  such  a  thing  as  sunlight,  its  physical  properties, 
its  chemical  action,  and  so  forth.  If,  however,  he  were  bom 
blind,  he  would  never  have  felt  that  personal  experience  of 
sunlight  which  the  rudest  barbarian  who  is  bom  with  normal 
powers  of  sight  enjoys  every  day  of  his  life.  Philosophical 
speculation  may  give  us  a  knowledge  akin  to  that  of  the 
blind  scientist ;  but  the  mono-Yahwists  experienced  God 
personally.  Now  the  barbarian's  experience  teaches  him 
many  things  that  are  true  about  sunlight ;  his  knowledge 
may  not  be  as  exact  or  as  well  ordered  as  that  of  the  blind 
scienti.-it  ;  but  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  his  everyday  life 
it  is  far  more  useful  ;    and  just  so  also,  when  the  mono- 
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Yahwists  exporifnecd  tiocU  tlu-y  K-iirned  in  tliose  moments 
much  which  is  true  about  Him  ;  and  the  things  which  they 
then  learned  about  God  were  the  things  of  practical  impor- 
tance for  a  man  to  know  for  his  soul's  health,  even  though 
they  state  them  in  terms  which  sound  crudely  anthropo- 
moqjhic  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  the  metaphysician. 

So  far,  then,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  regarding 
each  of  these  states  as  an  instance  of  communion  l)etween 
God  and  man  and  as  a  case  of  divine  self-Revelation.    And 
there  are  still  other  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  experiences 
such  as  these  were  confined  to  the  Hebrew  people.     We 
have  not,  it  is  true,  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  religious 
states  of  mind  of  every  prophet  of  every  race,  and  therefon-. 
in  strict    logic,   it    is   impossible  to  establish   a   universal 
ncf'ative.    But  this  much  at  least  may  be  said  with  safety  : 
if  any  others  in  the  ancient  world  passed  through  such 
moments  as  these,   the  evidence  of  it   has  perished  ;    we 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  similar  states  may  have 
occurred  elsewhere,  but  if  so,  they  were  isolated  and  dis- 
connected instances  which  were  not  part  of  any  definite 
system  or  plan  of  Revelation.     It  may  i)erhaps  be  that 
evidence  will  some  day  be  forthcoming  to  show  that  experi- 
ences   such    as    those  of    Isaiah  occurred    in  the   ancient 
world  outside  Israel  ;    but,  if  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
tliey  will  be  found  to  form  part  of  a  religious  development. 
so  remarkable  at  once  for  its  continuation  from  age  to  age 
anil  for  its  beneficial  effects  upon  mankind,  as  was  the  cas(- 
with   the  experiences  of   the   Hebrews.      For  the   peculiar 
experiences  of  the  mono- Yahwists  initiated  a  se(iuence  q| 
events  which  has  been  quite  unique. 

Let  us  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  frequently 
rei)eated  during  the  course  of  several  centuries.  Beginning 
with  the  writers  of  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  narratives 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  early  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  they  are  continued  with  Amos  and  Hosea  in  the 
North,  and  Isaiah  and  Micah  in  the  South,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  In  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (G'JG- 
041  B.C.)  no   great    mono-Yahwist    prophet    appears,    but 
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prolmMy  wc-  sliould  date  the  composition  of  the  main  part 
of  D  utoronomy  in  this  period.  From  the  (hvys  of  Josiah 
((;;{9-()0n  B.r.).  however,  the  stream  of  witness  is  continuous 
through  the  exiU*  down  to  the  return  in  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  with  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah.  E/ekiel.  the  second 
Tsaiah.  Kapgai.  Mahu'hi.  and  others.  We  do  not  know  tliat 
these  experiences  ceased  even  then,  but  witli  the  promuljia- 
tion  of  the  Law  by  Ezra  in  444  ii.c.  mono-Yahwism  becan\e 
the  accepted  creed  of  the  wliole  nation  ;  and  so,  in  the 
absence  of  the  former  background  of  unljcHcf,  experiences 
such  as  those  of  Isaiah  would  hardly  manifest  themselves 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Then,  again,  we  observe  that  they  always  ca'tii  in  close 
association  with  the  Name  of  Yahweh,  the  natio;;ul  Ood  of 
Fsrael.  Ncme  of  those  who  enjoyed  these  states  of  mind 
seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  God  with  whom  they  held 
intercourse  was  other  than  Yahweh,  the  God  whom  thev 
knew  to  be  served  by  many  of  their  contemporaries  as  a 
characteristic  Semitic  deity,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  ever 
(let.. died,  in  consequence  of  these  experiences,  from  his 
jJlegiance  to  the  national  God  of  Israel.  If,  then,  tliere  was 
an  act  of  divine  self- Revelation  in  any  one  of  these  states, 
this  constant  association  with  the  Name  of  Yahweh  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  chance,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  an  individual  ;  it  argues  a  special  tlivine 
choice  of  this  Name  as  a  medium  of  Revelation.  If  any  one 
of  this  scries  of  experiences  represents  an  .ut  of  divine  self- 
disclosure,  then  the  series  as  a  whole,  linked  together  by  the 
Name  of  Yahweh,  the  national  God  of  Israel,  represents 
.  scheme,  or  better,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  beginnings  of 
a  scheme,  of  Revelation. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  involved  in  this  admission  that  the 
Name  '  Yahweh  '  was  chosen  to  be  a  means  of  Revelation. 
It  implies  that  special  opportunities  and  privileges  were  given 
to  the  nation  which  worshipped  this  God  Y^ahweh.  It 
implies  that  there  was  a  truth,  a  reality,  about  this  national 
religion  which  was  not  shared  by  any  other.  And  more 
than  this.  It  was  the  unquestioned  assumption  of  the  men 
of  that  age  that  the  outward  forms  of  religion  were  pre- 
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bed  by  the  gods  thi-ins«'lvrs.  ( 


acli  one  oi  tluni  liaviiij; 


atod  his  will  in  the  matter  through   his  priests, 

And  so  also  the  national 


eomniunie 

prophets,  or  other  aspired  persons.    An.l  so  also  the  natior 
system   of   religion   in   Israel    was    believed    to   have   been 
revealed  direetly  by  Yahweh  Himself.     Menee  the  inevitable 
consecpienee  of"  assoeiating  these  i.ecnliar  e.xperiem-es  with 
the  Name  of  Yahweh  was  to  eaiise  those  who  enjoyed  them 
to   believe   that    Israel's   national   religion   represente<l   the 
direetly  revealed   will   of  the  one    Almighty   and   All-holy 
(Jdd.     Sinee.  under  the  eonditions  of  that  day,  this  belief 
neeessarily   followed    from    the   constant    linking   of    these 
special  states  of  mind  with  the  Name  of  the  national  Ood 
of  Israel,  it  seems  that  we  must  include  this  as  part  of  the 
divine  scheme,  and  say  that  the  entire  system  of   Israel's 
religion,  with  all  its  outward  forms,  was  chosen  with  the 
Name  '  Yahweh  "  to  be  a  means  of  divine  self- Revelation. 

Hut  here  a  distinction  must  be  tlrawn.     When  we  speak 
of  Israels  national  system  of  religion,  our  minds  run  back  to 
the  corrupt  ])ractices  against  which  the  prophets  protested, 
and  with  these  in  view,  it  is  natural  to  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  Haw  in  thi   ;  i  asoning.   But,  as  was  seen  in  cliai)ter  ii, 
these  corruptions,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  mere 
perforn\ance  of  ritual,  were  no  part  of  the  original  religion 
of   Moses,  but    were    borrowed    from   the   t'anaanites   and 
their  IJaal  worship.     And  the  fact  that  these  abuses  were 
always  denounced  as  violations  of  the  will  of  Y^ahweh  ])y 
those  who  experienced  His  power  and  holiness  is  a   i)n)of 
that  these  outward  forms  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  a  part  of 
the  religious  system  sanctioned  by  the  divine  choice  of  the 
Name  of  Yahweh. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  importance  lo  observe  that 
a  system  of  religion  of  a  very  different  kind  came  into 
existence  as  the  direct  result  of  the  union  of  the  Name 
'  Yahweh  '  with  the  inner  experience  of  an  Almighty  and 
All-holy  God. 

In  the  pre-exilic  period,  as  was  seen  in  chapter  ii,  there 
were  two  levels  of  religious  thought  in  the  nati<m— the 
lower  level  of  those  who  regarded  Yahweh  as  a  characteristic 
Semitic  deity,  and  the  higher  level  of  the  niono-Y'ahwi'^ts. 
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The  eultus  was,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
I    alt^o  gh  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  was  comparatively 
ree     om  the  worst  abuses,  yet  the  religious  celebrauons  at 
t  e     l^gh  places  '  had  taken  on  all  the  debasmg  features 
^  the  Canranite  ritual.    In  the  reign  of  Josiah  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  the  entire  national  system  orehgxon 
or  the  mono-Yahwist  belief  by  the  suppression  of  the    high 
L        and  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  the  central  shnne 
Jerusalem  ;   and  a  ritual  was  carefully  constructed  wrth 
a   view   to   expressing   the   essential   prmciples   of    mono- 
Ya^ln.     While  this  reform  met  with  some  temporary 
sue   "s.  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  for  so  sweeping 
;    hange  ;    a  reaction  set  in  and  the  eultus  of    he  popu  ar 
lity  rea  serted  itself  with  renewed  vigour  under  Jos.ah  s 
uc  essors.    The  exile,  however,  wrought  a  profound  change 
Zltit  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mono- 
Yahwists.    Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  in  those  days  what 
.ave  a  nation  its  cohesion  and  self-consciousness  was  the 
t^hip  of  a  common  god.     When  the  national  rehg.o 
became'  extinct,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  t  -ndmd-b^ 
together,  and  consequently  the  national  spirit  broke  down. 
The  surest  way  to  prevent  the  rebellion  of  a  -bject  race 
was  to  .stamp  out  its  religion  ;  and  the  only  effective  way  o 
doing  this  was  to  transplant  the  entire  people  to  a  distant 
and  alien  soil ;    for  this  not  only  proved  the  imbeciht>^  o 
the  r^  -  nal  god,  but  also  made  the  organized  practice  of 
the  lal  religion  impossible.       Hence  the  individuals 

soon         apart  and  .  .  -Igamated  with  the  local  population 
of  their  environment.  .      ..  t        i 

In  the  exile  this  great  disaster  befell  the  peop  e  ot  Israel. 
Manv  said  that  Yahweh  was  a  broken  god,  and  turned  to 
the  worship  of  deities  whom  they  considered  more  helptul. 
That  all  the  Israelites  did  not  follow  this  example  was  due  to 
the  inHuence  of  such  men  as  Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah, 
and  their  magnificent  faith  and  courage.  The  national  life 
went  into  a  state  of  solution  ;  the  less  receptive  the  more 
unbelieving  elements  were  set  free  and  adhered  to  other 
relicrions.  When  it  was  reconstituted  again,  it  was  com- 
posed of  those  onlv  who  could  respond  to  the  teachmg  ot 
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Ihf  mono-Yaliwists  ami  lu'Iicvo  that  Yaliweh  is  sonutliiiifi 
more  than  a  characteristic  Semitic  deity.  It  re.iuircU  no 
little  courage  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  abandon 
their  new  homes  in  Babylon  and  set  out  for  what  was  now 
a  strange  country,  though  full  of  many  sail  memories. 
Hut  there  was  idealism  enough  to  respond  to  the  call  ;  and 
that  certainty  of  Yahwehs  power  and  love,  which  came 
in  moments  of  religious  exaltation,  was  not  wanting  to 
cheer  the  little  community  through  many  a  sore  tiial  and 
bitter  disillusionment. 

After  the  exile  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  entered  on 
a  new  stage  of  its  existence.    The  old  debasing  and  immoral 
corruptions,  which  had  crei)t  in  under  Canaanite  inlluencc, 
were  purged  awav.     A  new  ritual  took  its  place  which  was 
designed  to  express  the  idea  that  Yahweh  is  the  Ahnighty 
and  All-holy  God  and  that  Israel  is  to  Him  a  i-eculiar  people 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     The  re-writing  from 
the  mono-Yahwist  point  of  view  of  the  old  traditions  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  world  ami  the  early  history  of  Israel, 
which  had  already  been  begun  before  the  exile,  was  now 
taken   up  again  in  earnest   and  carried  to  a  conclusion. 
Mono-Yihwism  became  the  accepted  creed  of  the  whole 
people.    The  national  system  of  religion  thus  came  to  repre- 
sent a  high  standard  of  religious  belief  and  moral  conduct, 
and  as  such  was  passionately  and  devotedly  cherished  by 
the  best  and  most  truly  religious  minds  in  the  nation. 

Let  us  observe  that  this  is  something  absolutely  uni<iue 
in  the  historv  of  religions.    This  is  the  one  instance  in  which 
we  can  properly  speak  of  the  development  of  a  religion  into 
a  definite  monotheism  ;    the  advance  to  monotheism  was 
everywhere  else  fatal  to  the  old  religions,  and  it  triumi>hed 
by  their  downfall.     But  here,  at  a  time  when  Greek  plnlo- 
sophy  was  still  in  its  infancy,  when  the  civilized  world  still 
lay  in  the  grip  of  polytheism,  this  national  religion,  without 
ever  losing  consciousness  of  itself  as  one  and  the  same  all 
through  its  history,  divested  itself  of  all  polytheistic  accre- 
tions and  influences,  and  organized  itself  upon  the  basis  of  a 
pure  ethical  monotheism  ;   and  this  took  place  as  the  result 
of  a  continued  series  of  religious  experiences,  each  of  which 
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commonds  itself  to  us  us  an  instance  of  communion  between 
God  and  man.  The  remarkable  thing  about  post-exihc 
Jvdaism  is  Hureiv  not  that  it  became  the  religion  of  a  book 
and  a  system  of  ordinances  to  be  fulfilled  according  to  the 
letter,  but  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  there 
apiwared  an  organized  system  of  monotheistic  religion. 

It  is  for  this  monotheistic  system,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  New  Testament  under  the  term  '  the  Law  of  Moses  ', 
that  a  claim  to  special  divine  sanction  can  rightly  bi>  made  ; 
for  that  system  would  never  have  come  into  existence  had 
not  these  instances  of  divine  self-Revelation  been  continually 
associated  with  the  Name  of  Yahweh,  the  national  God  of 
Israel,  and  confined  to  those  who  served  Him. 

There  is  at  the  prerent  day  the  strongest  kind  of  i)iejudice 
against  any  limitation  of  religious  privilege  to  one  race  or 
creed  ;  it  is  felt  that  God  will  reveal  Himself  to  those  who 
seek  for  Him,  no  matter  what  race  or  religion  they  belong 
to.  If  this  feeling  represented  the  divine  \^■ill  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  one  would  expect,  on  looking  back  over  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world,  to  find  that  instances  of  real  com- 
munion between  God  anil  man  were  not  confined  to  any 
special  group  of  men,  but  that  now  one  in  one  race,  and  now 
another  in  another,  was  led  to  believe  in  one  Almighty  and 
All-holy  God  who  was  behind  all  existing  forms  and  dis- 
tinctions in  religion,  and  could  not  be  identified  witli  any 
one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  So  far  as  one  can 
see,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  might  not  have  taken  place. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  God  cares  nothing  for  the  outward 
organized  and  corporate  aspect  of  religion,  but  only  for 
the  individual  in  and  by  himself,  one  would  rightly  have 
expected  to  find  that  these  experiences  of  God's  power  and 
holiness  ignored  all  outward  bounds  between  nations  and 
religions.  But  we  arc  not  the  best  judges  of  how  God  may 
or  may  not  give  a  Revelation  of  Himself.  One  can  only  say 
tliat  on  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  pre-Christian 
world,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  no  positive  evidence  of  any 
such  experiences  outside  Israel,  and.  on  the  other,  clear 
indications  of  their  continuation  in  connexion  with  the 
Name  of  the  national  God  of  Israel  for  century  after  century, 
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until  the  wholo  national  religion  was  deHnitily  oigani/.id 
upon  the  basis  of  a  belief  in  one  Almighty  and  All-holy  (iod. 
This  limitation  to  Israel  points  to  the  eunelusion  that  CJoil 
does  care  for  the  outward  aspect  of  mans  religious  life,  and 
that  He  chose  th^s  national  religion  to  be  the  matrix  of  a 
divinely  authorized  system  of  religion  to  which  all  men 
should  adhere. 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  again  from  a  slightly  dilfeient 
point   of   view.      (Jranted   that   (!(h1    willeil   to   vouchsafe 
a  Revelation  of  Himself  through  the  medium  of  religious 
experience   at  that  time  and  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  Semitic  world,  it  is  conceivable  that 
such  eases  of  true  Religion  might  have  come  to  men  in  one 
of  two  ways.     (1)  They  might  have  been  vouchsafed  irre- 
si)cctive  of  race  and  religion  and  apart  from  any  divine 
name  then  known  ;   or,  (2)  they  might  have  been  eontincil 
to  one  specially  selected  race  and  its  religion.     But  under 
the  conditions   which   prevailed   iu   those  days,    no   third 
alternative  is  conceivable,  because  any  other  method  would 
have  introduced  confusion.     Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
certain  Moabites  were  led  to  believe  that  Chemosh  is  the  one 
and  only  God ;  and  that  certain  Babylonians  were  led  to 
claim  that  title  for  Marduk ;  and,  again,  the  prophets  of 
Israel  to  assert  that  Yahweh  is  the  only  CJod— if  this  had 
iiapi)ened,  the  result  must  have  been  such  confusion  and 
discord  as  would  have  nullified  the  Revelation  completely. 
These  gods  were  distinct  personalities,  as  distinct  as  the 
races  wliich  worshipped  them.    To  the  Babylonian  the  claim 
of  the  Moabite  and  the  Israelite  alike  would  have  appeared 
blasphemous  and  intolerable  ;  wliile  just  in  proportion  us  the 
experiences  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Moabites  were  cases  of 
real  and  true  communion  with  God,  just  so  much  the  more 
would  they  have  been  impelled  to  resist  and  deny  the  claim 
of  Marduk.    The  result  must  have  been  a  tierce  and  bitter 
strife,  if  not  a  war  of  extermination,  iu  the  name  of  the  All- 
holy  God.    Tliis  much  at  Ic.ist  one  may  say,  that  if  anything 
of  this  kind  had  occurred,  we  would  have  been  quite  right 
in  denying  that  such  experiences  could  represent  a  Revela- 
tion of  God  to  man. 
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Under  the  eoiulitioiiis  o!  that  age,  tlien,  tl>ere  are  two 
alternatives  for  a  Revelation  thiough  religious  experienee  ; 
ami  the  two  are  widely  and  unmistakably  diilerent  from 
each  other  ;  the  one,  in  which  such  exiR-riences  are  vouch- 
safed without  regard  to  race  or  to  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  leads  directly  to  the  inference  tliat  the  outward  is 
incai)able  oi  assuring  us  of  any  special  divine  blessing  ;  the 
other,  in  which  they  are  limited  to  a  single  religious  system, 
brings  us  as  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  special 
system  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  channe".  of  an  assured 
communion  with  God.  Ami  when  we  turn  back  the  page 
of  history  to  observe  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  hapi)ened, 
we  find  that  the  verdict  of  the  past  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
of  these  alternatives,  and  against  the  former. 

Having  reached  this  point,  a  number  of  additional 
considerations  and  possible  objections  at  once  come  into 
view,  and  with  these  one  must  now  attempt  to  deal,  though 
in  some  cases  one  can  only  foreshadow  what  is  iliscussed 
more  fully  in  succeeding  clui|)ters.  (I)  Let  us  ob.serve,  first 
of  all,  that  the  Jewish  system  pointeil  beyond  itself  to  a  yet 
greater  manifestation  of  God.  Believing  that  the  only  and 
Almighty  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  the  Hebrews  alone 
and  had  made  them  His  worshippers,  the  prophets  felt  sure 
that  a  tijne  would  cojue  when  He  would  reveal  Himself  yet 
more  fully  to  Israel,  and,  through  Israel,  to  all  the  nations  oi 
the  world.  Here,  then,  is  a  test  of  the  truth  of  mono-Yahwism. 
Was  this  belief  in  the  unique  value  of  the  Jewish  religion  justi- 
fied by  the  occurrence  of  anything  in  Jewish  history  which  we 
can  recognize  as  a  f  urt  her  manifestation  of  God  in  and  t  hrough 
this  religion  ?    This  point  is  discussed  in  chapter  vii. 

(2)  And  this  brings  us  to  a  second  i)oint.  Whatever 
view  be  taken  of  His  Tersonality,  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
possesses  immense  weight  in  matters  of  religion.  What  was 
His  attitude,  then,  towards  this  claim  of  special  privilege 
and  sanction  for  the  Law  of  Moses  V  The  universal  answer 
will  be  that  it  was  He  who  freed  men  from  the  burden  of  the 
Law,  stripped  religion  of  its  national  setting,  and  set  before 
the  world  the  conception  of  the  universal  love  of  God.  But 
how  did  He  free  men  Iroi.!  the  Law  V    If  He  freed  any  one, 
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Ho  frcMl  the  Jews  of  His  own  .lay  ;  aiul  they  UAU-vcA  thry 
wn-  hound  to  tlu>  Law  iHcaiis..  it  l.a.l  l.<vn  sujumaturally 
rovealcl  fron,  lu-av.-n.     H.-.u-<-.  if  .I.su.  fn>.-.l  tl'osr  .l.-ws, 
Hi>  c.MiM  liavc  ilonc  so  only  in  one  of  two  ways.     Kithcr  M«' 
f,ro.l  them  hv  oponinj:  thc-ir  .-y.s  to  thr  fa.t  that  th.y  m-v.r 
ha,l  h.H-n  h.,un.l  to  it.  hy  proving  that  the  Law  n.  yc-r  ha.l 
had  nnv  supernatural  sanction  ;   or  else,  He  freed  them  by 
claiming  to  possess  supernatural   r.uthority   to  .1..  s.,,   hy 
authoritatively   al.olishing  the   Law   from   its   position   ot 
divine  oMigation.   and  authoritativi-ly  establishing  a   new 
mode  of  access  to  (5od.     It  will  he  seen  in  chapter  v.n  that 
the  latter  is  the  alternative  which  should  he  adopted.    W  hat- 
(>ver  de<rree  of  authoritv  he  assigned  to  Jesus  and  His  tea.-h- 
in.r   the  whole  of  it  may  be  (luoted  in  favour  of  this  view 
of"the  value  of  the  Jewish  religion.     In  the  first  cha,.ter  <.f 
vol    ii  it  will  be  seen  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
was  not  due  to  the  influx  of  any  liberal  notions  about  the 
native  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  (lod,  but  t..  the 
fact  that  certain  Jews,  who  remained  passionately  devoted 
to  the  God  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  were  convinced  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  i)ossesse(l  supernatural  authority  to  reorganize 
the  ancient  nati.mal  religion,  i.e.  to  institute  a  Xi-w  Covenant 
between  the  national  Oo.l  and  His  .    M^  ;  and  they  found, 
when  thev  came  to  apply  the  terms  of  th.s  New  Covenan 
to  the  conditions  around  them,  that  they  were  such  that 
the  highest  privileges  of  the  ancient,  but  now  reorganized, 
reli'ncm,  were  laid  open  to  the  (Jentiles  upon  precisely  the 
sainc  terms  as  to  the  j.hysical  children  of  Abraham.     Hence 
the  universalism  of  Christianity. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  raised  as  an  objection  to  this  view  of 
the  Jewish  religion  that  it  implies  the  exclusion  of  the  vast 
maioritv  of  men  from  religious  ]>rivilege,  as  though  (.od 
cared  for  some  only  an<l  not  for  all.  The  limitation  of 
privilege  to  Israel  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  part  <^f  the 
preparation  for.  and  un.ler  the  religiou>  conditions  of  that 
day  a  necessary  part  of  the  prepnration  for.  the  ultimate 
inclusion  of  all  in  one  world-wide  self-conscious  fellowship. 

And  if  it  be  thought  incredible  that  (!od  should  impose  an 
obligation  to  observe  special  outward  forms  or  ceremonies, 
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such  as  thosp  of  tlio  Mosaic  Law,  one  must  point  out  that 
the  obscrvauci-  of  the  Law.  hy  l<coping  the  .Tews  frotu 
ainalnamatin«  with  othir  rates,  served  the  purpose  of  pre- 
servitiutiieir  monotheistic  faith  from  the  corrupt ini:  influence 
of  tlie  surrounding  polytheisms.  And,  ajrain,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  obligation  to  continue  to  observe 
the  Law  was  aliolisiied  by  tiie  greatest  Figure  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  •  'lo  claimed  divine  authority 
to  supersede  the  Old  by  a  New  Covenant. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  against  this  view  of  the  Jewish  religion 
that  it  does  not  form  part  of  a  l)enetic(<nt  scheme  of  pr<«gress. 
The  experiences  of  the  mtmo-Yaliwists,  the  establisliment 
of  a  national  system  of  monotheistic  religion,  the  character, 
teaching,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  ancient  religion  into  the  universalism  of 
(liristianity,  the  spread  of  Christian  missions  from  that  day 
to  this— where  can  one  find  a  parallel  to  this  series  of  events  ? 
The  experiences  of  the  prophets  did  not  end  with  themselves ; 
they  initiated  a  sequence  of  closely  related  and  vitally 
interconnected  effects  which  has  now  become  world-wide 
and  age-long,  and  has  proved  itself  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  upward  advance  of  the  human  race. 

And  there  is  something  significant  in  the  relation,  in 
respect  of  time,  in  which  this  series  stands  towards  the 
gene.  1  progress  of  civilization  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place, 
when  these  experiences  began  to  make  their  appearance,  the 
polytheistic  age  was  about  to  draw  to  its  close.  The  greatest 
of  the  monr  'jihwist  prophets  flourished  in  the  eighth, 
seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  The  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
explained  the  world  without  the  help  of  the  polytheistic 
gods  appeared  in  the  sixth  century  n.r.  The  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when  mono- 
Yahwism  became  the  established  creed  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  which  sjiichronizes  with  the  life  of  Socrates  (4()fl- 
399  B.C.),  the  first  philosophical  -nonotheist.  The  dates  of 
Plato  are  427  317  B.r.  and  of  Aristotle  385  322  b.c  It  is 
thus  quite  plain  tliat  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national 
religion  upon  a  definitely  monotheistic  basis  was  brought 
about  prior  to,  and  quitt-  indejjendently  of,  the  philosoi)hical 
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„..tivitu's  of  th.  (irook..    Tho  oonturioH  which  innn...liM|ly 
.„.ccc.h.a  thm.  ..vents  saw  the-  oon4"-tH  of  AKxu.ul.i-  ihr 
•;,,,t  an.l  tin.  rise  of  the  Ro.nan  K.npirc      In  the  train  of 
AU-xamhT  w.nt  (Jrc-.k  culture  ami  the  (I reck  uleas  of  the 
,.„iverHC  ;    and  in  conHequcnco.  the  rapul  dc.ay  of  t he  .^  I 
nat  ional  religions  and  a  growing  dcuiand  for  something  Ix-t  t er. 
The  Roman  Kmpire  furthered  this  movenunt  by  .nak.ng  t iu- 
world  conscious  of  itself  as  a  whole,  and  giving  it  an  oppor- 
unity  to  take  stock  of  its  ideas.    Things  were  n«,w  npe  for 
a  change  ;   the  old  religions  were  bankrupt  ;    from  serious- 
minded  men  the  cry  went  up  for  an  assured  ineans  of  access 
to  one  Holy  and  Supreme  (5od.     It  is  small  wonder  that 
ndcr  such  circumstances,    the  Jewish  religion   .j^  racted 
atrge  number  of  rdigiously-minded  (Jentilcs.     Miereve 
U.e  .few  went,  he  took  his  sacred  Scriptures  ;    and^  soon  ^ 
or  later,  lu.  built  himself  a  Synagogue.    And  here,  w<-ek  by 
VX  the  children  of  Abraham  met  together  w.  h  tlu.so 
ent  Ic  inquirers  who  felt  the  power  of  the  Jewish  mono- 
d  m  and  observed  the  Law  in  varying  degrees  of  ful  ness 
While  these  '  God-fearers "  were  numerous,  comparatively 
few  of  them  were  converted  to  Judaism,  because  co„^pa^^ 
tivelv  few  were  willing  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  to  the 
silg  of  every  natural  tie  of  ^lood  and  fru.u  s^^^^^ 
the  observance  of  the  whole  Law  entailed  for  a  ^«^'nt.»^- 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  ancient  monotluMstic 
relt  on  of  the  Jews  underwent  a  profound  transformation. 

idenly  appears  in  a  new  form    ^^i^^ang  ^l  ^^- 
nitiond  limitations  of  Judaism,  and  claiming  to  be  able  to 
:^:^ZZ  to  the  whole  of  mankind  without  distinction 
o    r^ce  or  station  in  life.    There  is  somet  iing  Proviaent  a 
about  the  moment  at  which  this  change  takes  place  ;  for  on 
the  one  hand,  the  progress  of  civilization  had  brought      c 
I-Hgious  life  of  men  to  a  point  where  it  stood  -  ^-  -ed 
of  iust  such  a  religion  as  Christianity  ;   and  on  the  other, 
(  i^Uanity  could  not  have  flourished  so  wel    save  in  an 
•     ellectual  atmosphere  such  as  that  which  the  spread  ot 
Greek  thought  had  created.    If  the  transition  tm.u  Judaisia 
;  Christianity  had  taken  place  at  a  much  earher  age,  or  in 
eountry  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with  Greek  thought, 
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unconponial  atmosphere  witli  no  one  to  appreeiatc  or  to  feel 
the  need  of  it.    On  the  other  hand.  Oreek  thought  threw  the 
religious  life  of  the  old  world  into  eonfusion.    Now  that  the 
old  gods  were  abandoned,  men  knew  not  where  to  turn  to 
find  (tod.  nor  how  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  religious 
instincts.    While  some  ehoice  spirits  may  have  known  (lod 
ill   truth,   the  religion  of  the  common   man   was  a  fearful 
medley  of  superstitions  and  mysteries.     With  the  decay  of 
tl>>  traditi<mal  religions  went   also  the  decline  of  the  old 
consuetudinary    morality.      Tl'c    an.  ieiit    civilization    was 
passing  into  the  corruption  of  unrestrained  self-indulgence, 
because  there  was  no  clear  line  of  moral  duty  visibh-  any- 
where.    The  call  to  morality  needed  a  divine  sanction  to 
give  it  force  ;   it  needed  a  proof  that  duty  is  of  divine  and 
not    of    human   origin:     but    (Jrcck    philosophy   left    men 
without  any  assured  means  of  communion  with  fJod  and 
without  any  divinely  authorized  revelation  of  His  will.    It 
was  just  the  absence  of  something  which  could  |)rovc  itself 
to  be  a  definite  communication  from  (Jod  that  robbed  every 
moral  effort  of  its  power,  and  threatened  to  corrupt  the 
religious  life  of  man  into  a  hopeless  confusion  of  superstitions. 
Had  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization  been  left  to  itself,  it 
would  probably  have  returned  of  itself  to  savagery ;  certainly, 
it  would  never  have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
But  the  experiences  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  startling  the 
ancient  world  from  its  centuries  of  polytheistic  slumber, 
appeared  ju.'^^t  in  time  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.     And  Christianity  supplied  the  world  with 
just   what   it   needed  to  save  it   from   retrogression.     Its 
trumpet-call  to  a  higher  moral  life  rang  out  in  the  Name  of 
one  Almighty  Ciod  and  provided  that  inspiration  to  fresh 
endeavour  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  ;  it  welcomed 
men  to  a  religious  fellowship  which  worshipped  one  holy 
moral  God  and  claimed  to  have  a  special  revelation  of  His 
will  ;   it  provided  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  religious  life 
of  man  could  develop  along  lines  of  wholesome  progress  ; 
it  commended  itself  by  good  works  and  the  mutual  love  of  its 
members  ;  and  it  proved  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  truth 
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(I  tluir  fulfilment  in  .It'HUs  tho  MeHsiah. 
[n  a  vrrv  real  nvmc,  then,  those  experiences  of  the  inon..- 
Yahwists  initiated  a  proeess  of  events  hy  vvhieh  th»-  .vl.g.o.is 
lit,-  of  man  was  provi.le.l  with  just  that  kin.l  of  home  it  most 
nr..<le.l  when  it  ha.l  shaken  off  the  grasp  of  the  aiu.eiit 
n„lvtheisms.  and  hv  whieh  the  moral  life  of  man  was  pro- 
vid.'il  with  that  incentive  to  right  conduct  which  alone  .ou  .1 
save  the  social  organism,  when,  through  the  failure  ot  the- 
old  morality,  it  was  in  danger  of  dissolution. 

But   let    us  now   endeavour  to   gather  our  conclusions 
together  to  a  focus.    No  real  religi.ms  value  can  he  ass.gnc.l 
t.rthe  ancient  polytheisms.    The  essentially  religious  nature 
of  man  insisted  on  some  satisfaction  then  as  it  do-s  n-.w,  but 
these  systems  of  r.'ligion  were  obstacles  to  the  tni-  Know- 
h.d.„.  of   God.     With   the  rise  of  Creek   philosophy   these 
obstacles  were  removed,  ami  uH-n  were  able  to  go  m  s.-areh 
of  CJod  with  some  idea  of  what  He  is  and  of  what  hndmg 
Him  would  mean.    And  one  may  well  think  that  those  who 
sought  for   Him   with  repentance  ami  humility  met  wi  ti 
some  due  reward.    Now  if  this  were  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  transition  to  monotheism,  if  we  had  no  other 
facts  to  record,  we  woul.l  rightly  conclude  that  true  Religion 
is  independent  of  all  outward  systems. 

But    however    much    emphasis   we    may   lay   upon    the 
..nli.'htenod  views  of  the  philosophers,  and  however  much 
trutli  we  may  see  in  their  religious  life,  we  cannot  shut  our 
oy.s  to  another  series  of  facts.     Just  before  the  ol.l  poly- 
tiieism  broke  down,  we  find  a  succession  of  experiences  w-luch 
bear  every  mark  of  being  instances  of  communion  with  (.od. 
\m\  these  experiences  came  in  such  a  way.  always  m  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  the  national  (Jod  of  Israel,  that 
they  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  definite  organized 
system  of  religion  devoted  to  the  worship  of  one  Almighty 
and  Holy  God.     And,  again,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
progress  of  civili/.ation  brought  men  to  a  p.)int  where  they 
'  Cf.  Hanmck,  Mission  and  Expatmon  of  Chrisliunily,  Tt.  1,  Bk.  II. 
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qtood  in  noort  of  n  nionothoistio  rolision  with  fin  assured 
moans  of  approach  to  God,  this  ancient  system  underwent 
a  reorganization  m  which  all  its  former  imperfections  and 
limitaliims  were  d(me  away,  ami  all  that  was  best  in  it  was 
n>tained.  Ami  this  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
took  i>laee  under  the  authority  of  no  less  a  Person  than 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Our  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  it 
was  (iod-s  will  to  consecrate  the  outward  organized  aspect 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  inward  and  individual  aspect  ;  and 
that  He  vouchsafed  the  true  knowledge  of  Himself  to  the 
Jews  in  order  that  their  national  system  of  religion  might 
become  the  matrix  of  a  divinely  authorized  organization  in 
which  all  men  of  every  race  and  position  should  unite  before 
Him  to  accomplisli  His  will. 


il  i, 
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Against  any  such  position  as  this  there  is  a  very  strong 
prejudice  at  the  present  day.    But  why  should  it  be  thought 
unworthy  of  God  to  select  a  religious  organization  and 
endow  it  with  His  special  divine  authority  and  sanction  ? 
Such  a  choice  does  of  course  imply  a  temporary  limitation 
of  privilege  to  a  few.     But  against  this  must  be  set  the 
consideration  that  in  the  case  before  us  that  limitation  was 
temporary  only,  and  its  aim  was  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  all. 
If  it  be  objected  that  even  so  there  is  an  inequality,  one 
must  point  out  that  the  denial  of  a  special  choice  such  as 
this  does  not  make  men  equal.     The  inequality  of  men  is 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  stubborn  facts  of  life.    No  two 
men  are  bom  with  absolutely  equal  opportunities  and  endow- 
ments,  and  no  two  races  have  an  absolutely  equal  heritage. 
There  is  no  use  our  asking  why  all  created  things  were 
not  made  absolutely  perfect  from  the  beginning  ;  the  fact 
remains  that  we  progress  from  lower  to  higher.    And  in  this 
process  of  advance  it  seems  necessary  that  one  race  or 
individual  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  possess  privileges  and 
advantages  not  given  to  others.    One  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  poly t heists  received  as  much   as  they   were  able  to 
ai)preciate  and  willing  to  receive  ;   and  if  they  did  not  have 
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the  same  opportunities  as  others,   they   will  not   be   held 
responsible  for  a  failure  to  use  those  opportunities. 

On  th.-  other  hand,  there  are  reasons  why  the  pr..vision 
of  a  divinely  authorized  system  of  relijiion  appears  to  be 
more  in  keej.ing  with  the  divin(>  love  than  the  lack  of  sueh 
provision.      All    men    are   not    of   the   same   psyeholocjual 
temperament.     While  there  may  l)e  some  who.  when  they 
m.ek  CJod.  ex,)erienee  a  state  of  feelinjl  which  leaves  them  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  have  been  in  eommimion  with 
Him,  yet  these  are  usually  the  minority  :    there  are  very 
many  others,  equally  devout  and  equally  desirous  <if  knowing 
(iod'  who  never  know  what  it  is  to  pass  through  such  a  state 
of  m'ind,  whose  souls  are  not  swept  by  violent  gales  of  intense 
religious  emotion.    These  men  need  some  other  assurance  of 
communion   with   God,   and   the   provision  of   a  divinely 
authorized  system  of  religion  supplies  that  need  ;    for  it 
as'^ures  all  those  who  seek  Cod  in  spirit  and  in  truth  that 
He  does  meet  with  them  under  certain  definite  outward 
conditions.     This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  per- 
formance of  ritual  can  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that 
inward  contrition  and  faith  wliich  are  essential  to  a  true 
approach  to  God  ;    but  rather,  that  an  assurance  of  God  s 
favour  and  fellowship  is  given  by  these  outward  means  to 
those  who  turn  to  Him  in  the  right  spirit. 

Again  if  we  can  believe  that  God  has  appointed  definite 
means  of  approach  to  Himself,  we  can  have  no  doubt  tluvt 
our  religious  endeavours  are  of  value  in  His  sight  and  that  He 
does  seek  for  fellowship  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no 
such  divinely  authorized  system  of  religion  has  been  appointed, 
the  very  absence  of  divinely  assured  means  of  communion 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  attitude  of  indifference. 

Once  more,  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal.  The 
individual  cannot  realize  himself  or  fulfil  his  being  except 
as  a  member  of  a  society  in  organic  union  with  his  fellows. 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  thinking  that  the  individual 
can  attain  his  full  stature  as  a  son  of  God  apart  from  others  ? 
Why  should  it  be  thought  that  in  his  relation  to  God  he  may 
stand  lutked  and  alone,  and  realize  the  full  capacity  of  his 
nature  without  reference  to  other  men  'I    We  are  members 
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om>  of  another  in  our  spiritual  and  religious  lives  as  well 
as  in  our  soeial  and  eeonomic  lives.  In  order  to  exoreise 
our  religious  eapaeities  we  must  and  do  organize  ourselves 
together,  for  here  more  than  anywhere  else  does  the  indi- 
vidual seek  the  eompany  of  his  fellows.  Tt  is  impossible  to 
do  away  entirely  with  the  outward  in  religion.  But  is  that 
or^ward  to  be  one  or  many  ?  If  the  human  raee  is  one  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  if  Ood  loves  all  alike,  then  surely  there 
should  be  but  one  outward  religious  system  of  whieh  all 
should  be  memb'  Once  it  is  granted  that  the  individual 

eannot  stand  ak  his  religious  life,  what  ground  is  there 

for  eutting  the  .  i  .1  into  so  many  difTerent  seetions,  eaeh 
with  its  own  separate  religious  system  and  fellowship  '!  The 
ideal  must  be  the  inclusion  of  all  in  a  single  fellowship  ;  the 
individual  eannot  fully  realize  his  capacity  for  commxmion 
with  CJod  until  he  approaches  God  as  a  member  of  a  religious 
brotherhood  in  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  is  associated 
with  him. 

Some  there  arc  who  would  maintain  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
fellowship  of  all  those  who  seek  God,  which  is  independent 
of  all  outward  conditions  and  exists  in  truth  and  reality  in 
spite  of  all  visible  and  apparent  separations.  If  there  is 
some  measure  of  truth  in  this  position,  it  must  be  granted 
that  there  is  a  yet  higher  and  truer  fellowship  than  this. 
At  best  this  is  but  passive,  something  which  exists  though 
men  have  not  chosen  it  nor  sacrificed  their  own  private 
preferences  to  attain  it.  There  is  a  brotherhood  between 
us  which  is  based  on  facts  of  physical  descent ;  there  is  also 
a  love  which  is  based  r-  moral  choice,  on  the  i)reference  of 
the  other's  welfare  above  one's  own  likes  and  dislikes.  This 
latter  undoubtedly  represents  the  higher  moral  ideal.  The 
fellowship  that  involves  a  moral  choice  to  be  at  one  with 
others,  a  conscious  volimtary  submission  of  self  in  order  to 
reach  them  and  be  at  one  with  them,  is  something  higher 
than  a  fellowship  that  involves  no  such  choice.  .\nd  so  the 
a{>pointment  of  a  divinely  authorized  system  of  outward 
forms  to  whicii  all  alike  should  submit,  and  which  all  alike 
should  choose,  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
that  higher  spiritual  fellowshipwhieh  is  based  on  moral  choice. 


CHAPTER  Vll 


THE  MESSIANIC"  HOPE 

It   has  been   well   said  somewhere  that    whereas   ..tlur 
nations  look  baek  into  the  past  to  see  tlie  relieeti(.n  of  the 
.rlory  ot  their  raee,  the  .lews  looked  forward  into  the  iuture. 
The   uncontiuerable   hope   with   whieh   the   Jewish   nation 
eontemplated  the  future  is  something  peeuliar  to  themselves. 
There  may  have  been  yearnings  after  a  future  happiness, 
the  produet  of  a  natural  desire  to  be  happy,  among  men  of 
other   raees,!    but   nowhere   else   did   tliis   vague   yearnmg 
assume  the  form  of  a  eonfident  and  delinite  exi)eetation 
sueh  as  is  found  among  the  Hebrews.    There  must  be  some 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  constantly  repeated 
disappointments   ami   in   the  face  of  desperately  adverse 
circumstances,  there  were,  iluring  a  period  of  eight  centuries, 
always  some   among  the   Hebrews  who  not   merely  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  the  future  must  reverse  the 
present,  but  who  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  contemplate 
the  future  without  seeing  hi  it  a  period  of  conspicuous 
blessing  and  liappiness  for  Israel— the  Messianic  Age. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  word  "  messiah 
represents  the  Hebrew  n't*?  and  the  CJreek  xi'^ar^k,  and 
means  '  anointed '.  The  Hebrew  word  is  properly  an  adjec- 
tive and  was  freciuently  used  as  such.  Not  only  l.ersons, 
such  as  i.rophets,  priests,  and  kings,  but  also  things,  such 
as  the  garments  of  the  priests,  &e.,  were  sanetitied  to  the 
service  of  Yahweh  by  being  anohited."  The  '  messiah  .>r 
'  anointed  '  of  Yahweh  might  be  any  one  of  His  servants,  or 
one  of  whom  He  made  special  use,  as  of  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlv  1), 
but  especially  did  it  apply  to  the  King  of  Israel  (I's.  ii  2). 

'  L'l.  Ocsterley,  Evoluliwi  of  the  Measianic  Idea,  pp.  iS^  iV. 
^  1  KingH  xix  15.  16 ;   Exod.  xxix  ;   Lov.  viii ;    1  Sam.  xv  1 ;   xvi  1- ; 
2  Waiu.  ii  1,  7  ;  v  3,  17  ;  xii  7  ;   1  King.;  i  '■ii. 
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III  much  later  times,  when  men  were  looking  for  the  arrival 
of  a  great  repreisentative  or  plenipotentiary  of  Yahweh,  it 
was  appropriated  to  designate  this  figure  and  so  actiuireil 
a  technical  sense.'  The  adjective  "  messianic  ',  then,  pro- 
l)erly  applies  to  the  person  called  "  the  Messiah  ',  and  to 
what  relates  to  him  alone  ;  but  it  lias  been  found  convenient 
to  give  it  a  very  much  wider  significance.  The  Messiah  was 
but  an  incident,  albeit  an  important  one,  in  a  very  wide 
scheme  of  things  ;  an  incitlent  in  this  sense,  that  the  future 
scheme  of  things  which  the  prophets  and  apoealyiitists 
foresaw,  very  often  did  not  include  any  figure  analogous 
to  that  to  which  this  name  was  applied.  The  thought  of 
a  personal  Messiah  was  not  an  essential  element  in  the 
hopes  of  the  Jews,  but  the  term  '  Messianic '  has  been 
adopted  from  the  part  to  ilesignate  the  whole.  The  Mes- 
sianic hope  ill  this  wider  sense  covers  not  only  the  hope  of 
a  personal  saviour  and  deliverer,  but  also  all  those  very 
varied  expectations  of  an  optimistic  character  with  which  the 
Jews  for  many  centuries  looked  forward  into  the  future. 
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Before  attemj)i.iig  to  iliscuss  the  causes  of  this  wider 
.Messianic  hope,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  briefly  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  was  composed.  While  it  assumed  many 
different  forms  at  dittercnt  periods,  yet  it  always  revolved 
around  certain  fixed  points.  It  was  always  and  esstx^.-dlly 
a  religious  matter  ;  whatever  blessings  or  punishments  are 
in  store,  they  all  come  from  Yahweh,  the  God  of  I.3fael.  *\nd 
in  the  second  phice,  there  was  always  a  national  clement  in 
it ;  Israel,  or  iv  nucleus  of  righteous  Israelites,  was  to  be 
either  the  sole  recipient  of  the  blessings,  or  the  means  of 
imparting  them  to  others  also.  The  thought  of  these  two, 
Yahweh  and  Israel,  is  always  present  in  every  form  of  the 
hope. 

In  the  earliest  strands  of  the  I'entateueh,  the  Jehovistie 
and  Elohistic  narratives,  the  hope  is  quite  clearly  expressed, 
though  its  details  are  left  vague  and  uncertan.     Israel  is 

'  Pas.  of  Soloiiwa,  Kj'le  and  James. 
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(o  be  a  groat  nation,  as  nunu 


rouf 


as  tho  sands  of  tho  soa. 


TIr'V  are  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  tor  ever  ;  -   and  iv. 
Israel  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  bless  themselves;' 
These  are  the  oft  reeurring  elements  of  the  Hope  as  it  appear.s 
in  .1  E,  though  the  ideas  of  material  prosperity  and  politieal 
.supremacy  ai)i)ear  to  be  touched  upon  as  well.*    It  is  not 
usual  to  call  these  passages  Messianic,   but  clearly  they 
express  an  optimistic  outlook  into  the  future,  and  as  such 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  a  eoii- 
si.leration  of  the  national  hopos  of  Israel.    They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  imply  any  sudden  c  ^nge  brought  about  by  a  si)ccial 
act  of  intervention ;  but  the  future  blessings  are,  none  the 
less,  the  work  of  Yahweh,  and  the  idea  of  a  si)ecial  act  of 
intervention  in  the  world  of  international  relations  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  a  time  when  political  conditions 
seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  of  improvement  without  it. 

To  Amos  the  future  is  one  of  darkness  with  no  brightness 
in  it  (V  20).    His  pessimism  is  occasioned  by  his  deep  sense 
of   the   ineradicable   corruption   of   the   people   and   their 
stubborn  impenitence.     When  he  contemplated  the  possi- 
I)ility  of  repentance,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a  brighter 
future  (cf.  v  5,  14).    This  message  of  approaching  doom  is 
repeated  by  the  ether  pre-exilic  prophets,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Mieah,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  by  the  exilic 
Ezekiel.    But  with  these  latter  prophets  the  punishment  is 
distinctly  corrective  and  preparatory  ;    it  is  not  a  mere 
vengeance  ;  its  aim  is  to  purify  Israel  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  high  calling  to  which  Yahweh  has  called  it.   Beyond  the 
period  of  discipline  a  new  era  is  discerned,  in  which  Yahweh 
and  Israel  will  be  reunited  as  God  and  people.    From  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  earth  the  scattered  tribes  will  be 
restored  to  Zion,^  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  will  again  form  one  political  and  religious  organization." 
>  t!cn.  xii  2  ;  xiii  16  ;  xv  5  ;  xviii  18  ;  xxii  17  ;  xxvi  4,  24  ;  xxviii  14  ; 
xlvi  3. 

»  Gc-ii.  xii  7  ;  xiii  15  ;  xv  18-21  ;  xxvi  3  ;  xxviii  13. 
'  xii  3;  xviii  18  I  xxii  18;  xxvi  4  ;  xxviii  14. 
'  Gen.  xxvii  27-9  ;  xlix  10. 
'  Isa.  xi  11,  12,  16  ;  xlix  22  ;  Ezck.  xi  17.  &c. 

14  ;  Jcr.  iii  18  ;  1  4,  5  ;  Ezck.  xxxvii  16-2a 
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I„  post-exilic  times  the  thouglit  of  a  future  punishnie. 
for  Israel  .loes  not  appear.  It  is  apparently  felt  that  .n  the 
exile  Israel  has  received  double  for  all  her  sins.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  her  the  crown  of  mercy  alone. 

In  the  Messianic  Age  Vahweh  and  Israel  are  to  be 
reunited  in  a  bond  which  shall  never  fail ;  Israel  wdl  serve 
Yahweh  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  \ahweh  will 
bless  Israel  with  the  fullness  of  His  blessing  in  all  matters 
spiritual,  material,  and  political.'  Material  prosperity  and 
political  supremacy  are  but  the  natural  accompaniments 
and  outward  manifestations  of  the  great  central  feature  o 
the  Hope,  the  spiritual  and  religious  blessings  which  will 
come  to  Israel  on  that  day  of  union  with  \ ahweli. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  these.    It  is 
more  important  for  the  i)urposc  in  hand  to  observe  that  m 
the  Messianic  future  there  is  to  be  one  Uod  universally 
worshipped  and  one  religious  system  universally  practised. 
This  will  not  come  about  by  the  itlentification  of  all  exist- 
in-  deities  with  one  great   God,  as  though  they  were  all 
manifestations  of   Him   under   so    many  different  names, 
nor  by  the  abolition  of  all  outward  distinctions  between 
religions.    Quite  on  the  contrary,  all  otlier  objects  of  worship 
except    Yahweh   will  be   deserted,  and   all   other   religions 
abandoned  except  that  of  Israel.    Such  glorious  phenomena 
will  accompany  the  inauguration  .f  this  period,  that  the 
fame  of  it,  of  Yahweh  and  Israel  as  God  and  people,  will  go 
out  into  all  lands  and  the  whole  world  will  confess  that 
Y.diweh  alone  is  God.    There  will  be  one  universal  religion 
l,ecause  all  others  will  be  suppressed  and  a  monopoly  given 
to  the  service  of  Yahweh.    This  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  extermination  of  the  Gentiles.'^     Or  the  Gentiles  may 
submit  voluntarily,  forsake  their  own  gods  as  useless,  am 
seek  to  be  united  to  Israel.    '  O  Yahweh,  my  strength  and 

■  Ho«.  i  10  ;  ii  16-23  ;  xiv  1-7  ;  A.no«  ix  11-15  ;  Isa.  i  26,  27  ;  iv  2-«  ; 
xi  1-10;  XXX  18-26;  xxxii  1-20;  Jer.  xxxi  31-4;  xxxui  14-18;  l«a. 
xlv  8  ;  U  3-11 ;  Uv  ;  Iv  ;  Ix-  Ixii ;  Zeph.  li.  11-2U  ;  E.ek.  xxxiv  ll^ui  ; 
xxxvi  8-38,  &f.  ...       ,„. 

=  a.  I.V.  xxiv;  xxxiv;  -viii  1-6;  Zeph.  ii ;  m  H  10;  J-el  n.  2-19  • 
.Vic.  iv  11-13  ;  Zcch.  i  19-21 ;  xii  3,  4,  9;  xiv  1-4.  U  ;  Hag.  n  21.  2-. 
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my  stronghold,  my  refuge  in  the  dny  r.f  afthot.on.  unto  thee 
shall  all  the  nations  eome  hnm  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  say,  Our  fathers  have  inherited  naught  but  lies,  even 
vanitv  and  things  wherein  there  is  no  prolit      8ha  1  a  man 
,nake\mto  himself  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  V     I  here  ore 
behold  I  will  cause  them  to  know,  this  once  will  1  <ause    lu-m 
to  know  mine  hand  and  my  nught  ;    and  »  ""y  ^''^^ ^.'Tr 
that  my  name  is  Yahweh  '  (Jer.  xvi  19-21  .      The  labour 
of  Egypt,  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sabaeans, 
men  of  stature  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be 
thine  ;   they  shall  go  after  thee  ;   \n  chains  they  sha     co.n  « 
over  ;   and  they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee,  they  shall  make 
supplication  unto  thee,  saying.  Surely  (Uul  is  in  thee  ;   and 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  Cod.    Verily  thou  art  a  Co 
that  hidest  thyself,  O  C!od  of  Israel,  the  Saviour     "^^^^^^Z 
ho  ashamed,  yea,  confounded,  all  of  them;    they  shall  go 
into  confusion  together  that  are  makers  of  idols. 

According  to  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exde,  -hen  the  h> 
of  vindication  comes,  a  '  law  '  ("Tn)  and  a  systen.  of    el  gio  s 
ordinances  (c^  shall  go  forth  from  Israe  as  a  hght  to 
Gentiles  (Isa.  li  4).     Hence  Israel  is  to  be    -:^^'^^'^'^, 
peoples,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  peoples    (Isa.  v  4 
•f  lliii,4;   xlix6).    Other  passages  there  are  which  leave 
t"an  open  question  whether  the  Gentiles  will  submit  or 
.ove  recalcLnt ;    in  the  former  case,  there  is  mercy  in 
store  for  them  ;    but  in  the  latter,  destruction        And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  th^-y  will  ^I'Hgently  learn  tl.way^ of 
my  people,  to  swear  by  .ay  name,  As  Yahweh  liveth     even 
as  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal  ;  then  shal     hey 
be  built  up  in  the  midst  of  my  people.    But  if  they  will  no 
hear,  t her  will  I  pluck  up  that  -tion,  plucking  up  and 
.lestroying  it,  saith  Yahweh '  (Jer.  xii  10,  17  ;  ef .  Isa.  lix  18, 
0)  %or  that  nation  .n.i  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee 
shall  perish;    yea  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted 
(Isa   Ix  12)      In  still  other  passages,  it  is  apparently  antici- 
pated'that  a  remnant   of   the   Gentiles  will  survive   the 

Ivr.;  Ivi7,8;  Zech.  ii  U  ;  viii20-:J ;  P«. -xxii  27-9  ;  Ixvm29-.U,  1  K.ngs 
viii  41-3,  60. 
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doslruotion  ..f  fl.<>  rohcllious  and  becom.-  c.mv.iti'.l      •And 
it  slmll  .-..nu-  f.  pass,  that  cvc-ry  .»no  that  is  left  ot  all  the 
nations  which  came  against  .Icrusaleni  shall  go  up  from 
voar  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  Yahwoh  of  hosts,  and  to 
Wop  tho  f,>ast  of  tahcrnaHcs.     An.l  it  shall  ho,  that  whoso 
„f  all  <ho  faniilios  of  tho  earth  p.u-th  not  up  unto  .lorusalnn 
to  worship  tho   King.  Yahwoh  of  hosts,  upon  then,  there 
shall  1.0  no  rain.     An.l  if  the  family  <.f  Egypt  go  not  up, 
and  oon.o  not.  neither  shall  it  bo  upon  them  ;   there  shall  be 
the  plague,  whon-with  Yahwoh  will  smite  the  nations  that  go 
not  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabornaoles  "  (Zeoh.  xiv  10-8; 
cf  Isa  Ixvi  19-24).    The  ultimate  universality  of  the  worship 
of  Yaiiweh  is  contemplated  in  yet  other  passages,  l)ut  the 
process  by  whieh  other  religions  are  to  bo  brought  to  an  end 

is  not  specified.' 

Although  the  (Jontiles  are  to  recognize  that  the  religion  ot 
Israel  is  the  only  religion  which  it  is  at  all  worth  while  to 
practise,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  same  level  of  religious  privilege  as  the  Jews.     Ihe 
idea  is  rather  that  the  blessings  which  Israel  enjoys     will 
attract  the  regard  of  all  peoples  and  awaken  in  them  tlic 
lonc^ing  to  participate  in  them  '.^    The  wealth  of  the  Gentiles 
win  How  to  Jerusalem  for  the  support  of  Yahwoh  s  people 
and  the  upkeep  and  adornment  of  the  Temple  and  its 
services  ^    '  And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  ilocks, 
nnd  aliens  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  your  vinedressers. 
But  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  Yahwoh  ;    men  shal 
call  vou  the  ministers  of  our  God  :    ye  shall  oat  the  wealth 
of  tlie  nations,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves 
Since  the  Almighty  chose  Israel  out  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  mono-Yahwists  should 
expect  that,  however  groat  may  be  tho  blessings  derived  by 
the  Gentiles  through  Israels  day  of  union  with  Yahweh,  yet 

'  Mic.  vii  16,  17;    Jer.  iii  17;    iv  2  ;    Ph.  xlvii ;     Ixv  2;     Ixvi  4,  8; 
Ixxxvi  9  ;  Ixxxvii ;  l«i.  nK'  22-4  :  liv  5  :  Hah.  u  l4. 

^  Driver  on  Gen.  xii  3  ;  cf.  lien,  xviii  18  ;  xxii  18  ;  xxv,  4  ;   xxvn.  14  ; 

'  "■  ila.  xxiii  18  .  xlv  14  ;   Ix  ."?  '.».  11  :   Z.rh.  xiv  14  ;    IV  Ixxii  10,  II. 
'  Isa.  Ixi  5,  0  :  cf.  xiv  1,2;   xlix  22.  2:J ;   Ix  :J-1C ;   Dan.  vii  14. 
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th<.  l)Wsinu>.  ..f  Israel  itself  will  l>.'  rich,  r  still  aii.l  even 
nioro  ah.mdant.  In  only  one  passage  are  any  (l.util.-s 
enuate.l  with  Israel  in  res,, -et  of  religious  privilege  ,n  the 
Mossianic  future.  '  In  that  clay  shall  Isra,-1  be  the  thir.l 
with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  nu.lst  of  the 
earth  :  for  that  Yahweh  of  hosts  hath  blesse.l  them,  sayini.', 
r.l.ssed  be  Egyi)t  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  ot  my 
hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance"  (Isa.  xix  L'4.  2")  ;  cf.  1S- 
■2'.]).  And  in  only  one  passage  again  does  the  writer  appear 
t^o  ronten\plate  the  continuation  of  any  other  worship  than 
that  of  Israel.  '  For  all  the  peoples  will  walk  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  g.ul,  and  we  will  walk  in  th(>  name  of  Yahweh 
our  (!od  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Mie.  iv  r.). 


1 


III 

On  what  grounds  did  this  strange  eonfidc>nee  rest  ?    What 
was  the  source  from  which  sprang  this  eternal  IIoi)e  ?    Why 
should  this  insignificant  tribe  have  been  so  convince(l  that 
their  religion  was  destined  to  become  universal  ?    Their  line 
of  thought  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.    Yaliw(>h 
is  the  one  and  only  God,  Creator  of  all  things  and  men, 
supreme  sovereign  of  the  universe.     But.   under  existing 
conditions,  His  worship  is  limited  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
while  other   peoples   worship   what   is  false  and  illusory. 
Israel,  it  is  true,  does  not  now  receive  that  respect  and 
recognition  among  the  nations  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the 
greatness  and  power  of  its  God.     But  the  time  must  come 
when  Israel's  God  will  arise  and  will  make  known  to  all  that 
which  is  not  now  recognized,  that  He  alone  is  God  and  that 
Israel  is  His  people.    Then  will  the  political,  material,  and 
moral  condition  of  Israel  adequately  rellect  the  majesty, 
mercy,  and  righteousness  of  Yahweh. 

That  the  worship  of  the  one  Almighty  God  should  b(>  for 
the  present  confined  to  so  small  a  people  as  Israel  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  mono-Yahwists,  no  mere  chance,  but  the 
outcome  of  a  scries  of  deliberate  acts  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh.  Things  are  thus  because  He  thus  intended  and 
planned  them.     According  to  the  Hebrew  traditi-ns.  when 
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the   flood    snb.i.lo.l    Nonh    huiLl.-l    an    altar   to   Yabwoh 
((J.n   viii  20),  nn.l  Yahw.h  vuivrvd  into  a  covenant  w.  I. 
Noali  and  his  nons  (Gen.  ix  0).    .Tu.t  how  this  pnm.t.vc  umty 
of  vmthip  was  broken  up  an.l  the  service  of  other  gods  was 
.,lu,.M.ratnl,  is  not  made  dear.    The  only  explanatum  ,,ven 
'hat   of   Deuteronon^y  iv   10,  whi.h  warns  Israel  fron 
vo      i  .pin-  anv  of  those  objects  •  which  Yahweh  thy  (.od 
ri.  dlvlll^  unto  all  the  peoples  under  the  -h^^    -^   ; 
How  or  when  this  division  took  place,  we  are  ""t  ^okl 
uTon  the  other  hand,  the  process  by  which  the  chUdren  o 
Israel  came  into  the  possession  of  the  l^-wlejlRe  of  the  m,o 
God  is  told  with  some  care.    Tt  was  a  repeated  act  of  choice 
Yahw^r^^       Abraham  (Ocn.  xii  1,  2);    He  chose  Israel 
^o  be    xclusion  of  Ishmael  (xxi  12)  and  promised  to  .Tacol^ 
bu    not  to  Esau,  the  inheritance  of   Abraham  and  Isaac 
xxvUrn-lO)     The  process  is  one  of  exclusion,  of  narrowmg 
down  •     the   descenclants   of    Ishmael    and    Esau,    though 
hildren  of  Abraham,  are  simply  passed  over,  le ft  on  one 
k  e     and  by  His  own  act  the  Creator  confines  the  know- 
^dg;  of  HinLlf  to  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  His  children.    To  se 
ou    this  process  of  selection  in  unmistakable  terms  i    one  o 
t^      if  objects  of  the  Priests'  Code  ;  but  the  san.e  thougbt 
present  in  the  earliest  strands  of  the  Pentateuch  as  well 
'.' CSl  the  actual  wonls  are  not  used,  J^>^-f  ^  ^^^ 
described  as  'choosing'  Israel  in  ^^^^'^^'^^^^'^y ^^Xlo^. 
T  has  a  clear  consciousness  of  Israel's  '  election    and    voca 
fior-'  Accordingly,  it  seems  that  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
Siren  of  Noah  must  have  appeared  to  the  mono- Y  ahw.st^s 
to  be  part  of  a  conscious  purpose,  a  deliberately  formed  plan, 

on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  u  v  t  r.t  f  l,o  mono- 

Fron    this  it  follows  that,  in  the  belief  of  the  mono 

Yahri.  Yahweh  the  only  God  has  selected  the  children  of 

XbrXam  in  order  to  bestow  on  them  special  blessmgs- 

^SHe::ings  which  will  certainly  attract  the^ei^on 

and  rouse  the  envy  of  the  Gent,  es,  i   mdeed  ^'-^^^^^ 

be  imparted  to  them  through  Isr.^l.     Hence  ^^J^^ 

faced  with  confidence  by  the  mono-Yahwists.     J^eir  sper^Ml 

do'trine  of  the  sole  Deity  of  Yahweh  is  so  far  from  leading 

'  Driver,  Genesis,  pp.  xxi  f. 
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,lu.,u  t..  a  lilH-nvI  univcrsuliHin,  tluvt  it  i.  the  vrry  jruuml 
„f  thfir  coalidcnce  in  the  ultimate  si.piv.iuuy  ut   [snwU 
nli^ion.    Yahwch  i«  tlvo  one  ami  oniv  (-.ul  ;   Isnu'l  al...u-  aro 
His Voplo  ;  theivforr  th.  y  and  thrir  ivligu.n  w.U  Ik-  exalted. 
The   nu.te  elearly  ileiined  and   nu.re   tinny   hxcd   ,nonn- 
Yaliwism  lK-..»nie«,  as  tinio  advanec-s  tlirou^h  the  Capfvitv 
to  the  Return  Iron,  th.  Kxile.  the  more  convnued  are  its 
exponents  of  the  gUnious  future  whieh  they  beheve  to  be 
just  about  to  break  forth.     None  of  tlie   pn.phets  hav 
a  lirmer  grasp  upon  the  absolute  sovereignty  o    V  ahweh 
than  Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah  ;  and  it  .s  m  their  works 
that  one  finds  the  surest  eonfidenee,  even  when  the  national 
fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  in   a  future  of    glory 
for  Israel.       In  choosing  Abraham  and  hi^  seed,  \ah\ven 
the  Almighty  (Jod  has  committe.l  Himself,  as  it  were    to  a 
certain  course  of  action  from  which  they  feci  sure  He  will 

not  draw  back.  , , 

There  are  two  sides  or  two  aspects  to  this  line  o   thought 
which,  though  often  closely  interwoven,  may  •  et  be  treated 
separately  for  tlie  sake  of  clearness.  , ,     ,•  v  .1. 

(1)  The  emphasis  maybe  laid  upon  the  thought  ol\ah- 
wi-h-s  Name.  His  reputation,  as  it  were,  in  the  world  of  men. 
Since  Israel  is  His  people,  men  judge  of  Him  and  His  pov^^r 
bv  the  positiim  which  Israel  occupies  in  the  world.      Ihe 
ici.a  is  that  the  position  of  Israel  in     e  visible  world  .n.luates 
the  position  of  Yahweh  in  the  "    visible  world,  m  much  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  position  of  the  hand  on 
the  .lial  of  an  engine  indicates  the  amount  of  unseen  power 
within.     Hence  one  finds  (</)  that  the  Hebrew  wnt«^  very 
often  ascribe  their  deliverances  in  the  past  to  V  ahwt-li  s 
care  for  His  Name,  because  His  Name  is  profaned  by    he 
lunniliation  of  Israel;   {b)  that  the  Clentilcs  arc  represented 
as  inferring  from  the  degradation  of  Israel,  the  supinencss  ot 
its  God;  and  so  there  are  prayers  to  Yahweh  tu  nterveiie  tor 
Israel  for  His  Name's  sake  ;    and  (c)  that  an  assured  con- 
fidence is  expressed  that,  for  His  Name's  sake.  He  will  so 

intervene.  ,  ^    r     u  * 

(2)  Or  the  emphasis  may  bo  laid  upon  the  thought  of  what 

Yahweh  has  done  in  the  past,  how  He  cliose  Abraham  and 
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His  s.r(l  aiul  l>v  nil  oatli  i)romiso(l  to  givv  thiin  His  l.kssiiij-  ; 
how  He  thlivm-a  thoin  trom  tl..-  Kgy|.tiaii  boiulago  and 
i.mdi'  11  (..vcMiuit  with  them  thro.ijili  Moses;    h<.w  He  ihoM' 
David  ami  swai     that  hv  should  have  a  son  to  sit  ui^.n  his 
throne  for  ever.     In  all  this  there  was  a  purpose.     As  lie 
Himself  i.ri-hleous  and  holy,  so  H.- would  make  for  llimsell 
a  people  righte..us  and  holy  to  relleet  His  «)wn  eharaeter. 
J)espite    their  unworthiness  an.l  ingratitude.   He  will  not 
east   them  ofT  entirely.     Hi    rememlRis   His  eovinant  and 
till-  oath  whieh  He  sware  unto  Abraham.  Isuae,  and  .laeob  ; 
and  when  the  work  of  purifieation  is  done,  He  will  then  lultil 
His  purpose  and  h\v>    His  pi-ople  with  every  imaj?inable  ble.ss- 
ing.     That  whieh  Yahweh  has  begu      .•■     urely  will  aecom- 
plish.    Aeoordingly  the  Old  Testan.  •      .viiters  («)  userilK- 
the  great  deliveranees  of  the  past  to  His  recollection  of  His 
oath  and  to  His  faithfuhiess  to  the  Covenant ;  and  (h)  they 
constantly  implore  Him  to  intervene  now  for  the  sake  of  ail 
that  He  has  done  for  His  people  in  the  i)ast ;  and  more  than 
that,  (c)  they  are  quite  sure  that  that  time  of  intervention 
is  now  not  far  off  ;   finally  (d)  the  one  thing  whieh  restrains 
the  glorious  future  from  bursting  forth  upon  Israel,  is  its 
disobedience,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  part  of  the  Covenant. 
Let  us  look  at  these  points  more  closely  and  in  the  order 

uiveii  above. 

1.  All  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  are  unanimous  that 
Israel  and  \'ahweh  are  related  to  each  other  as  people  and 
(iod.  The  earliest  strands  of  the  l>entateuch  point  out  that 
Yahweh  called  Abraham  to  make  of  his  .seed  a  great  nation  ; ' 
Israel  is  Yahweh's  son.  His  firstborn,  or,  in  other  words,  no 
other  race  has  any  rights  or  privileges  in  Yahweh  (Exod.  iv 
22).  It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  extension  of  this  idea,  when 
the  Deuteronomists  and  later  writers  insist  that  the  seed  of 
Abraham  was  chosen  by  Yahweh  Mo  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  iKoples  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ".■^  Among  the  nations,  Israel  ir  Vahweh's  as  none  other 
is.     AccordinL'ly,  Isniei  wiis  selecied  to  be  to  Y'ahweh  not 

'  Gen.  xii  2      xiii  14  16;   xv  5  ;   xviii  18;   xxii  17.    '^. 
'  IKut.  vii  ti  :  cf.  iv  10,  20,  fT  ;   x  I". ;   .xiv  2  ;    1  K  iii  s  ;   via  53  ; 

l'».  CXXXV4;  ct.  '■  •--'  l'*^        xiii  12 ;  Jer.  X.        Jt>-2. 
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It.,  hut  uIho  a  niuii.-  aiul  a  praJM-.  '  As  fhr  ^'ll(lIt• 
iiiati,  so  have  I  caiisi'd  tn  <  leave 
)f  Israel  and  the  whole  house  of 

tor 


only  a  jK-op 

eieiivelh  to  the  loin^  of  a  luati,  so 

uuto  uu 

.lu< 


the  wholi"  house  « 


lah.  saith   Vahweh  ;    that   tiiey  ..ii«ht    he  unto  me 


le  and  for  a  name,  and  tor  a  praise,  and  for  a  ^lory  ; 
'     As  Israel  was  ehoseil  to  he  to 


a  peop 

hut  they  \v(»uld  not  hear. 


Mini  for  a  Name,  so  in  the  Deuten.noniists   vi( 
is  ehosen  that  Yahweh  may  plaee  His  nanu-  there 


■\v,  .hTMsaleni 
1th 


ant 


Tempi 


le  is  sane 


titled  for  Yahweh's  nanu\  i.e 


that   Yahweh 


may  manifest  His  presenee  thei 


Israel  is  Yahwehs  representative  in  the  vi 


(,i)  Since 
workl,  one  is   (piite  prepare 


Mhle 

i    to' find    that    what    He    has 

rihed  to 
This    is 


done  for   His  i>eoplo  in  the  past  is  sometimes  ase 
His  jealousy  for  His  own  reputation    or   Name, 
explieitly  stated  hy  Kzekiel.     in  Kfiy|.t  and  in  the  u 
Israel  was  time  ami  again  rehelhous  a " 


il<l 


iltler 


ness 

heat 

them,  to  accoini)lish  my  anger  against  tli 

of  the  land  of  Egypt.      But  I  wrought  for 

that  it 


nd  would  not 


,rken  ;    '  then    I  said   I  would  pour  out  my  fury  upon 

iigainst  them   m  the   midst 


niv  name  s  sal 


should  not  be  profaned  in  the  sight  of  the  nation 


..nong  whom  they  were,  in  .hose  s.gh  I  '"=«  ^  - 
known  unto  them,  in  bringing  them  forth  out  o  the  la  d 
of  Egypt.'  '  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  ot  ur  words 
in  Deut  .xxxii  20-7  :  '  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  alar. 
I  would  make  the  renu-mbranee  of  then,  to  cease  from  among 
mon  •  were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  provoeati..n  ot  the  e-nemy, 
lest  their  aelversaries  should  miseleem,  lest  they  should  say, 
Our  hand  is  exalted,  and  Yahweh  hath  not  de.ne  all  this. 

th)  The  Hebrews  were  at  all  times  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  their  neighbours.  They  liked  t.  think  that  other  nations 
will  call  them  blessed  ;  tlu-y  rage  against  those  who  rejenee 
at  their  nnsfortunes  ;  and  they  picture  to  themselves  what 
will  be  said  among  the  heathen,  when  Yahweh  mllicts 
punishment  upe,n  His  peopK'"    Aiul,  again,  in  their  prayers 

,     -,      T       i.v  !•'  U  '  Dent.  xii5;  cf.  Exoel.  xx  24. 

■'  1  Kincs  iii  2  ;  2  Chron.  vii  20  ;  xx  9. 

^  l.>.ek.  XX  8.  9  ;  cf.  13.  14.  22  ;   Ps.  cvi  «.  '  ^  f- M.c.  va  10. 

«  Cf.  1  Ki.ifci^  ix  8  =  2  Chron.  vii  21  ;   Mai.  .  4,  .. ;   .a  1-. 
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i 
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for  deliverance  or  forgiveness,  tliey  frequently  plead  what  the 
heathen  will  say  of  Yahweh,  if  Israel  should  be  destroyed. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovistie  narrative,  when  Yahweh  proposes  to 
consume  Israel  and  make  a  great  nation  of  Moses,  '  Moses 
besought  Yahweh  his  God  and  said,  Yahweh,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou  hast  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  with  a 
mightyhand  ?   Wherefore  should  theEgyptians  speak,saynig, 
For  evil  did  he  bring  them  forth,  to  slay  them  in  the  moun- 
tains and  to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?    Turn 
from 'thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  agauist  thy 
jMJople.'i     The  thought  that  Yahweh's  Name  or  reputation 
is  at  stake  in  Israel  is  constantly  employed  as  a  ground  of 
intercession.     '  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the 
glory  of  thy  name  :    and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
sins    for  thy  name's  sake.    Wherefore  should  th-  heathen 
say,'  where  is  their  God  ?  '  (Ps.  Ixxix  9,  10).    '  We  acknow- 
ledge, O  Yahweh,  our  wickedness,  and  the  iniquity  of  our 
fathers  :  for  wc  have  siimed  against  thee.    Do  not  abhor  us, 
for  thy  name's  sake  ;   do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy 
glory :  remember,  break  not  thy  covenant  with  us.'  ■'  Yahweh 
is  '  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own 
sake  ;  and  1  will  not  remember  thy  sins.'  ^ 

(c)  And  so  also  the  mono-Yahwists  are  quite  sure  that 
because  Israel  is  His  people,  Yahweh  will  not  forsake  them 
for  His  own  sake  and  His  Names  sake.  '  Yahweh  will  not 
forsake  His  people  for  his  great  names  sake  ;  because  it 
hath  pleased  Yahweh  to  make  you  a  people  unto  himself.'* 
Ezekiel  is  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Yahweh's 
Name  has  been  profaned  among  the  heathen  by  Israels 
exile,  but  he  is  equally  sure  that  that  Name  will  yet  be 
sanctified  in  the  sight  of  all  men  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Messianic  Age.  '  x\nd  when  they  came  mito  the  nations, 
whither  they  went,  they  profaned  my  holy  name  ;  in  that 

•  Exod.  xxxii  11,  12;   cf.  Num.  xiv  11-16;    Deut.  ix  28;   Jwl  ii  17  ; 
1  Kings  viii  59,  60 ;  2  Kings  xix  19. 

'  Jer.  xiv  20,  2!  ;  cf.  xiv  7  ;  Joshua  vii  9 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv  19-22  ;  Isa.  Uiv 
1,2.  'Isa.  xliii  25  ;  cf.  Dan.  ix  19. 

*  1  «am.  xu  22  ;  2  Kings  xix  34  ;  xx  0-lsa.  xxxvii  35. 
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men  said  of  them,  These  are  the  people  of  Yahweh  and  are 
.one  forth  out  of  his  land.  But  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy  name, 
which  the  house  of  Israel  had  profaned  among  the  nations, 
whither  they  went.    Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Yahweh  :  I  do  not  this  for  your  sake, 
()  house  of  Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name,  wlueh  ye  Inn  e 
profaned  among  the  natio.is,  whither  ye  went      And  1  nv.m 
sanctify  nxy  great  name,  which  hath  been  profaned  m  t he 
midst  of  them;    and  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  . 
Yahweh,  saith  the  Lord  Yahweh,  when  1  shall  be  .sanct  hcd 
in  you  before  their  eyes.'  ^    The  day  must  dawn  m  which 
Yahweh  will  vindicate  Himself  and  His  choice  of  Israel  , 
and  then  Israel  shall  be  to  Him  a  name  and  a  praise  and  all 
men  will  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Yahweh.      .Vnd  tins 
eity  shall  be  to  me  for  a  name  of  joy,  for  a  praise  and  tor 
a  elory,  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  shall  hear 
all  the  good  that  I  do  mito  them,  and  shall  fear  and  tremble 
for  all  the  good  and  for  all  the  peace  that  I  procure  unto  it.  - 
•2    There  is  also  another  ground  on  which  eoutidence  in  the 
Messianic  future  is  based.     What  Yahweh  has  begun,  He 
will  carry  through  to  the  end.     Having  begun  with     he 
choice  of  Israel,  having  pledged  Himself  by  an  oat^h  to  the 
patriarchs,  by  the  solemn  covenant  on  Sinai  and  by  tlie 
promises  vouchsafed  to  David,  He  will  surely  fulfil  His  word. 
The  mono-Yahwists  feel  that  over  and  over  again  m  the  past , 
it  has  been  only  His  faithfulness  to  His  oath,  to  His  covenant 
and  to  His  promise,  that  has  saved  Israel  from  destruction  ; 
and  they  are  confident  that  the  same  faithfulness  may  be 
relied  on  for  the  future. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  closeness  ot  the 
tie  which  they  believe  binds  Yahweh  to  Israel.  Yahweh  i^ 
Israel's  father  ;^  and  Israel  is  Yahweh's  son."  Yahweh  is 
Israel's  maker  and  creator  ;  ^    and  Israel  is  His  vineyard, 

•  Ezek.  xxxvi  20-3  ;  cf.  XX  39^4  ;  Isa.  lii  C,  6. 

=  Jer.  xxxiii  9  ;  cf.  24-6  ;  Zcph.  iii  19,  20 ;  Lsa.  Iv  12, 13  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.. 

27,28:  xxxix  7.  ,.  ,„     ,  .     „      „„, 

Dout.  xxxii  6;   Jer.  iii  4.  19;   xxxi  9;   I«a.  ixm  16;   Ix.v  8 ;   Mai. 

-  -  "     20,   &L'. 


i  ti.  &c. 


Exod.  iv  22  ;   lios.  xi  1  ;  Jei.  xxxi  9,  2(1 


lsa.  xiiii  1 ;  xliv  2,  &c. 
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His  inlicritancc  : '  Valiweh  loves  Israel  with  an  everlastiiif? 
love  above  all  things.-  The  relationship  between  them  is 
as  that  of  husband  and  wife.-' 

(rt)  Yahweh  called  Abraham,  and  promised  to  make  of 
his  seed  a  great  nation.  In  fulfilment  of  His  oath  to  Abraham 
Yahweh  blessed  Isaac  ;  ^  and  in  remembrance  of  His 
covenant  with  the  ]*atriarclis,  Yahweh  delivered  Israel  from 
the  bondage  in  Egypt  ;^  gave  them  to  inherit  the  land  of 
Canaan;"  delayed  the  destruction  of  the  Northern  King- 
ilom;'  and  gave  His  peoplt;  power  to  accumulate  wealtii.* 
The  ^losaic  Covenant  in  turn  ami  the  'uumisc  to  David  are 
offered  as  reasons  why  Yahweh  showed  jneicy  to  a  peo^jlc 
so  often  in  icbellion." 

(h)  And  so  again,  these  great  acts  of  Yahweh  are  frc<]uently 

urged  in  prayer  as  a  reason  why  He  should  deliver  or  forgive 

His   people.      When    Yahweh   projmses   to   destroy   Israel, 

^      cs  intercedes  :    '  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 

ervants.  to  whom  thou  swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and 

st  unto  them,  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of 

..en,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give 
unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever.  And 
Yahweh  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  said  he  would  do  unto 
his  people.'  *"  Solomon  is  represented  as  interceding  for 
Israel,  '  for  they  be  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst  of  the 
furnace  of  iron.  .  .  .  For  thou  didst  separate  them  from 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  be  thine  inheritance, 
as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  when 
thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  O  Lord  Yahweh."  " 
And  there  are  again  pleadings  that  Yahweh  will  keep  the 
oath  He  swore  to  David  :     '  Lord,   where  are  thy  former 


( ;tii.  x.wi  -2  i,  24. 


i 


'  Isn.  V  1  ;  Jer.  xii  7,  10,  &c. 

-  Isa.  xliii  3,  4  ;  xlix  15,  IG;  Jii.  xxxi  3. 

'  Jer.  iii  20  ;   Isa.  liv  5  ;  Hos.  ii  2,  &c. 

•  Kxoil.  ii  24  ;   vi  .5  ;   Deut.  vii  8  :   I's.  cv  8-11,  42. 

"  Exofl.  vi  4  ;   Dent,  ix  .'). 

■  1  Kings  xiii  T.i.  "  Dout.  viii  18. 

"  Isa.  Ixiii  1 1,  12  ;   Ps.  cxi  9  ;  2  Kings  viii  19^  2  t'hion.  xxi  7. 

'"  Exwl  xxxii  13,  14  ;  ikut  ix  26,  27  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxii !». 

"  1  Kings  viii  :,\,  r,:i ;  (f.  IN.  Ixxiv  2  ;   Ixxx  8  15  :  2  Clnon.  xx  7. 
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mercies,  whith  tlioii  swarost   unto   David  in   lliv   laithiul- 


noss 


V  '  1 


(r)  And  once  more,  the  mono-Yahwists  ar.  quite  sure  tiiat 
the  future  holds  deUverance  and  mercy  tor  Israel  l)ecause  of 
Yahweh's  <,'oodness  to  her  in  the  i)ast.     '  He  will  turn  a^ain 
and  liave  conij»assion  ui)on  us  :    he  will  tn-ad  our  ini(]ui(ies 
under  foot,  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.     Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  .hicob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  Ihou  liast  swt)rn  unto  our  latliers 
from  the  days  of  old  "  (Mic.  vii  H),  20).    '  Nevertheless  1  will 
remember  my  covenant  with  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  1  will  establish  unto  thee  an  everlasting  covenant.' - 
'  For  1  will  defend  this  city  to  sa"e  it,  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
for  my  servant  Davids  sake." "    Jeremiah  finds  it  easier  to 
think  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that 
Israel  should  cease  to  be  a  nation  before  Yalnveh  for  ever 
(xxxi  35-7),  '  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Yahweh,  that 
1  will  perform  that  good  word  which  1  have  si)oken  concern- 
ing the  house  of  Israel  and  concerning  the  house  of  Ju.lah. .  .  . 
If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant 
of  the  night,  so  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in 
their  season  ;   then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with 
David  my  servant.   .   .   .  Considcrest  thou  not  what  this 
people  have  spoken,  saying,  The  two  families  which  Y^'ahweh 
did  choose,  he  hath  east  them  off  'i    thus  do  they  despise  my 
l)eople,  that  they  should  be  no  more  a  nation  before  them. 
Thus  saith  Y'ahweh  :    If  my  covenant  of  day  and  night 
stand  not.  if  1  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;   then  will  1  also  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and 
of  David  my  servant,  so  that  1  will  not  take  of  his  seed  t(» 
br  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;   for 
1  will  cause  their  ca])tivity  to  return,  and  will  have  nu-rcy 
on  th<  in  ■  (Jer.  xxxiii  14.  20,  2J,  24-(i).     '  For  this  is  an  the 
waters  of  Noah  unto  me  ;    for  as  1  have  sworn  that   the 
waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have 
I  swuni  thai  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  JiuV  rebuke 

'   i'a.  Ixxxix  4J» ;   cf.  1  Kings  viii  2:J-G. 

'  E/.ck.  xvi  »'.<•  :   <  f.  Diut.  iv  :!<!.  :{l  :    Hii;:.  ii  4,  5  ;    IV  Ixxiv  1!»,  20. 

•*  Isa.  xxxvii  35-2  Kiui;t3  xix  34  ,   tl.  xx  (5 ;   iV.  cxxxii  10,  11 
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tlit'c.  For  the  mountains  .shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be 
removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  my  covenant  of  peace  be  removed,  saith 
Yahweh  that  hath  mercy  on  thee '  (Isa.  liv  9,  10  ;  cf.  li  1-3). 

The  prophecy  of  Amos  is  sometimes  held  up  as  an  example 
of  a  stern  denunciation  which  saw  no  hope  whatever  in  the 
future,  but  only  complete  and  irrevocable  destruction.  He 
is  said  to  take  his  stand  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh's  relation 
to  Israel  is  based  on  a  voluntary  agreement,  not  on  an  act  of 
physical  generation ;  Yahweh  is  therefore  independent  of 
His  people  and  can  cast  them  off  completely  (cf.  Amos  v  18- 
20  ;  ix  1-4,  7).  That  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Yahweh 
to  cast  off  His  people  is  not  suggested  by  any  prophet ;  but 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Amos,  they  are  all  quite  sure 
that  Yahweh  will  never  do  so.  The  idea  of  the  Covenant 
bond  may  make  the  thought  of  a  permanent  rejection 
conceivable  ;  but  the  idea  of  Yahweh's  mercy  and  truth, 
His  loving-kindness  to  Israel  and  His  faithfulness  to  that 
Covenant  bond,  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  any  with- 
drawal of  His  favour  will  be  final  and  complete.  And  if  the 
genuine  work  of  Amos  shows  that  he  has  no  hope  for  t*-j 
future,  it  should  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  that  iiis 
despair  is  not  occasioned  by  any  doubts  of  Yahweh's  willing- 
ness to  pardon,  but  by  his  conviction  that  Israel  will  never 
repent  (v  5,  14,  15) ;  and,  in  thfi  second  place,  tliis  attitude 
of  despair  was  in  later  times  k  ^  to  be  unworthy  and  to 
require  correction.  Hence  the  optimistic  ending  added  to 
the  book  by  other  hands  (ix  8-15). 

{d)  The  one  thing  which  restrains  the  inauguration  of  the 
Messianic  Age  is  the  sin  and  unfaithfulness  of  Israel.  If  only 
Israel  were  obedient  and  kept  the  covenu"t,  how  abundantly 
it  would  be  blessed !  '  Oh  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my 
commandments  !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  :  thy  seed  also  had  been 
as  the  sand,  and  the  offspring  of  thy  bowels  like  the  grains 
thereof  :  his  name  should  not  be  cut  off  nor  destroyed  before 
me.'  1    And  even  now  if  Israel  would  repent,  Yahweh  would 

'  I^ia.  xlviii  18,  10  ;    cf.  Deut.  vii  12-24  ;    xxviii  1-14  ;    x.xxii  28-30 ; 
I's.  Ixxxi  8-16  ;  1  Kiugs  vi  11-13. 
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bo  mcroiful.i  Every  troublo,  trial,  and  disaster,  whellur 
pro.sent  or  impending,  is  explained  by  the  mono-Yahwists  r  ^ 
a  punishment  for  sin  ;  but  when  this  period  of  correction  and 
discipline  is  over  ;  when  Israel  has  been  taught  her  lesson 
and  her  stubborn  pride  and  self-sufficiency  are  liumbh-d  ; 
then  will  break  forth  the  glorious  day  of  redemption  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises.^  The  great  prophet  of  the  Ilxile 
is  fully  persuaded  that  Israel  has  received  of  Yahweh's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins  (Isa.  xl  2),  nothing  remains  now  but  to 
speak  comfortably  to  her  and  to  reassure  her  that  the 
moment  of  glorious  deliverance  is  at  hand. 


IV 

In  the  Apocalyptic  Iterature.  which  the  two  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus  produced  in  such 
abundance,  the  Messianic  Hope  reappears  with  many 
striking  differences,  it  is  true,  but  still  also  with  the  same 
essential  fundamental  facts  as  its  basis.  Chief  among  the 
changes  is  the  thought  that  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  will  not  be  an  ideal  consummation  (o-irrfXti'a)  of 
present  conditions,  but  an  entirely  new  mode  of  existence. 
The  great  act  of  intervention  will  involve  something  far 
more  than  a  mere  redistribution  of  political  power;  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  present  organic 
conditions  of  life  and  an  entirely  new  start  in  a  new  en- 
vironment. The  rise  of  individualism  again  is  responsible 
for  another  sweeping  change.  The  future  concerns  not  the 
national  life  alone,  but  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well.  A 
great  and  glorious  future  is  in  store  for  the  nation  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  faithful  on  earth  will  not  be  robbed  of 
their  share  in  it  by  the  fact  of  death.  Sheol  will  be  made  to 
open  her  mouth  and  yield  them  up  in  order  that  they,  too. 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  Age.  There  will, 
then,  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  sometimes  it  is  the 
righteous  Israelites  alone  who  rise  :   others  believed  that  all 

'  Amos  V  14,  15 ;  Hos.  x  12 ;  Jer.  .xxvi  :<,  13,  18,  19,  &c. 
•  Ho.s.  i-iii ;  Isa.  ix  1-7  ;  x  24-7  ;  xi  l-i» ;  Jor.  xxxi  :U-4  :  xxxii  .•«i-4l  ; 
Ol.a«l.  \r>-2\  ;   Mai.  iii  1-5;   Ezek.  xvi  59-03;   Joel  ii  12-32;   lii  9-21. 
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Israel  would  rise  ;  and  others  tliat  not  Israel  alone,  hut  all 
mankind  would  he  hrouglit  to  life,  and  that  then  there  would 
he  a  judgement  in  which  the  righteous  would  he  distinguished 
from  the  wicked. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  however,  the  essentials  of  the 
Hope  remain  the  .same.  It  is  still  the  imion  of  Israel  and 
that  Almighty  J'erson,  who,  through  all  the  ages,  has  l)een 
known  as  Israel's  CJod  ;  •+  is  still  the  vimlieation  of  Israel 
hy  the  manifestation  of  t.  j  power  of  her  God  ;  it  is  still  the 
religion  of  Israel  which  is  to  be  universal  in  the  Messianic 
Ago.  Two  points  alone  need  to  he  emphasized  for  the 
purposes  of  this  argument — the  ultimate  universality  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  and  the  persistence  of  the  same  hasis  for 
the  Hope. 

While  there  is  the  same  unanimous  helief  in  the  Apocalypses 
as  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  religion  of  Israel  alone  can 
survive  in  the  Messianic  Age,  tliere  is  also  the  same  wide 
variation  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  is  to  he  hrought  about. 
Sometimes  all  the  Gentiles  are  to  he  annihilated  without 
more  ado.^  The  Messiah  is  a  warrior  who  slays  them  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth. 2  When  the  Gentiles  are  wiped  out 
of  existence,  the  religion  of  Israel  alone  remains.  But, 
according  to  other  views,  the  ({entiles  will  not  he  entirely 
exterminated,  and  those  who  survive  will  voluntarily 
abandon  their  own  gods  as  useless,  and  look  to  Jerusalem 
for  religious  truth  and  the  service  of  the  true  God.  In  this 
case,  the  religion  of  Israel  becomes  universal  by  the  con- 
version of  all  men  to  it.  '  And  all  the  heathen  will  revert 
to  the  truth  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  will  bury  their  idols  ; 
and  all  the  heathen  will  praise  the  Lord."  •''  But  though  the 
Gentiles  are  converted,  yet  they  are  not  admitted  to  the 

'  Eth.  En.  xci  !» :   4  Ez.  xiii  37,  ,38,  4!). 

'  Elh.  En.  Ixii  2-12;  Pss.  Sol.  xvii  27  ;  4  Ez.  xiii  38  ;  cf.  Eth.  P^n.  xo  18 ; 
Pss.  So!,  xvii  25,  31,  .32  ;  3  Sib.  653  f.  ;  5  Sil).  108  f.,  416-20  ;  Apor.  IJar. 
xxxix  7-xl ;   Ixx  9  ;  4  Ez.  xii  32  f.  ;  Slav.  En.  ii  2  ;  cf.  x  6  ;   Ixvi  1. 

'  Tnh,  xiv  0  f. :  cf.  xiii  11  f.  :  Sih.  iii  filfi  fT  ,  716  fT.  ;  Eth.  En.  x  21 ; 
xc  30  ;  .xci  14  ;  Test.  Jiiil.  xxiv  0  ;  T.  Ixv.  ii  11  ;  xiv  4  ;  viii  14,  iv  4  ; 
T.  Sim.  vi  5  ;  T.  Bcnj.  x  5  ;  T.  Ash  vii  3  ;  T.  Naph.  viii  3  ;  Apoc.  Bar. 
xiii  .')  xiv  2;  xli  4;  Ixxii  2-6;  Etli.  En.  xlviii  4.  5;  Ixii  3.  6,  '.» ;  I  2  3; 
Pss.  Sol.  xvii  34,  38. 
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same  level  of  privilcpoa  as  tho  truo-bom  Jew.  The  promises 
and  the  blessings  are  for  the  Jews  first  of  all  and  are  mediated, 
in  a  reduced  degree,  to  the  Gentiles  through  Israel.  The 
(ientiles  may  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  gird  themsrives  and 
serve  Israel,  bringing  the  work  of  their  hands  for  tiic  ui)keei) 
of  the  temple  and  to  enable  the  children  of  Israel  to  devote 
themselves  in  holiness  a;il  riglitf onsness  to  the  worship  of 
Cod.i 

The  grounds  from  whicii  sprang  the  Messianic  Hope  are 
the  same  in  the  Apocalyptic  as  in  the  Biblical  literature. 
The  Jews  continue  to  entertain  this  Hope,  because  they 
continue  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  God  '  as  in  the  past 
pledged  His  favour  to  Israel  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations  ;  that  their  religir.n  alone  can  bring  men  to  the 
living  God,  the  Source  of  Life  and  Light.  Of  this  the  very 
existence  itself  of  such  a  literature  is  a  proof.  The  aim  of 
these  books  is  to  solve  a  problem — a  problem  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  If  the  Almighty  is  the  God  of  Israel  alone,  how 
is  it  that  His  Saints  are  so  ?ruelly  maltreated  while  the 
godless  sinners,  who  do  not  recognize  the  Law  of  God, 
wliethcr  of  Gentile  or  Jewish  blood,  continue  to  +''umph 
over  them  ?  To  this  problem  the  apocalyptic  literature 
offered  an  answer  which  bade  fair  to  be  coinpletely  reassuring. 
Far  back  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  race,  fJod  revealed 
the  course  of  all  things  to  His  chosen  Saints,  ^i  Enoch,  to 
the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses,  to  Isaiah,  to  Baruch.  Of  that 
foreseen  course  of  things,  the  present  sufferings  of  Israel 
form  a  definite  part  ;  they  are  a  just  punishment  for  sin, 
and  they  are  a  prelude  to  the  dawning  of  the  great  day  of 
vindication.  To  this  triumphant  issue,  this  glorificati<m  of 
Israel,  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been  guided  along 
paths  foreseen  and  fore-ordained  from  the  beginning,  and 
specially  revealed  by  God  to  the  Hebrew  Saints  of  old. 
The  darker  the  present  hour,  the  nearer  and  surer  the  day 
of  redemption. 

'  Tol).  xiii  11  ;  Eth.  En.  I  3  ;  xc  30  ;  3  Sil).  710  20.  772  ff.  ;  i'ss.  Sol. 
xvii  32.  34.  Soo  Cliarlt's'n  notes  on  Apoc  Bar.  Ixxii  4-6;  and  in  Tisfu. 
wiiits  nf  the  Tirdiv  I'ntriarchs,  pp.  xovii  and  211.  W.  V.  Hagn(!  in 
Journul  oJ'Thcd.  Studies,  October  I<Ji((,  pp.  78  f. 
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The  whole  Hope  for  the  future  is  thtis  built  up  upon 
l)elief  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nation  of  Israel  ; 
take  from  these  writers  this  conviction,  exchange  it  for  the 
idea  that  all  other  religions  are  more  or  less  on  an  equality 
with  that  of  Israel  in  respect  of  truth  and  divine  authority, 
and  you  at  once  reduce  the  Hebrews  to  the  level  of  the 
polytheistic  races  which  surrounded  them  ;  their  mono- 
theism ceases  to  be,  and  their  Messianic  Hope  vanishes  into 
thin  air.  If  other  religions  are  true  as  well  as  Israel's,  if 
other  nations  also  are  worshipping  what  is  really  and  tndy 
divine,  then  Yahweli  is  not  the  only  God,  then  Israel  is  not  the 
only  people  of  the  Living  fJod.  and  her  sufferings  cease  to  be 
a  problem  of  more  special  acuteness  than  the  suffering  of 
other  people  ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  anticipate  a  future  of  glory  for  Israel  than  for  any  other 
nation.  And  so,  if  the  conviction  of  Israels  exclusive 
privileges  is  withdrawn,  all  that  is  distinctive  of  the  race 
fades  out  and  becomes  imustinguishable  from  the  general 
monotony  of  its  surroundings. 

Xor  are  there  wanting  individual  expressions  in  the 
Apocalyptic  lilerature  which  confirm  this  general  considera- 
tion, in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (c.  13;-)  ii.c).  for  instance. 
Moses  is  represented  as  pleading,  '  ()  Lord  my  CJod,  do  not 
forsake  thy  people  and  thy  inheritance,  so  that  they 
should  wander  in  the  error  of  their  hearts,  and  do  not 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  (!en- 
tiles,  lest  they  should  rule  over  them  and  cause  them 
to  sin  against  thee.  But  they  are  thy  people  and  thy 
inheritance;  which  thou  hast  delivered  with  thy  great 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  :  create  in  them 
a  clean  heart  and  a  holy  spirit*  (i  19-21).  The  reply  is 
that  they  will  sin  and  afterwards  repent,  and  then  God  will 
'  cleanse  them  so  that  they  shall  not  turn  away  from  me 
from  that  day  unto  eternity.  And  their  souls  will  cleave 
to  me  and  to  all  my  commandments,  and  I  shall  be  their 
Father  and  they  will  be  my  children.  And  they  will  all  be 
called  the  children  of  the  Living  God,  every  angel  and  every 
spirit  will  know,  yea,  they  will  know  that  these  are  my 
children,  and  that  I  am  their  Father  in  uprightness  and 
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I i-^hkousiK'ss  uiul    hat  I  love  tlu-m  '.     '  Ami  the  I^ord  will 
ii|»|Hur  to  the  eyes  of  all,  ami  all  will  know  that  I  am  the  (Jo«l 
of  Israel  ami  the  Father  of  all  the  ehilclreii  of  Jaeob,  ami 
king  on  Mount  Zion  for  all  eternity.    And  Zion  and  .lerusa- 
lem   will    be   holy.'  ^     Again,   in   the   I'salnw   of   Sohjnion 
(e.  53  u.t .)  we  find  a  iiathetic  ai)i)eal  whieh  eould  be  paral- 
leled more  than  once  from  the  Old  Testament.     'And  now 
thou  art  our  (Jod  and  wo  are  thy  people  whom  thou  hast 
loved  ;    behold,  and  huve  pity,  O  Ciod  of  Israel,  for  we  are 
thine,  and  remove  not  thy  mercy  from  us,  that  they  set  not 
upon  us.    For  thou  didst  choose  the  seed  of  Abraham  before 
all  the  nations,  and  didst  set  thy  name  upon  us,  U  Lord  ; 
and  thou  wilt  abide  among  us  for  ever.      Of  a  truth  thou 
didst  covenant  with  our  fathers  concerning  us  ;    and  in 
thee  will  wo  trust  when  our  soul  is  turned  unto  thee.     Let 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  bo  upon  the  house  of  Israel  for 
everlasting  and   world   without  end.'-     Or  again,   in   the 
Assumption  of  Mo.ses  (a.  d.  7-2U),  tht-  tribes  exiled  in  Babylon 
cry  to  CJod,  saying  :    '  Ood  of  Abraham,  Ciod  of  Isaac,  and 
(jioil  of  Jacob,  remember  thy  covenant  which  thou  diilst 
make  with  them,  and  the  oath  which  thou  didst  swear  unto 
them  by  thyself,  that  their  seed  should  never  fail  in  the  land 
which  thou  hast  given  them  '  (iii  U).    "  Lord  of  all.  King  on 
the  lofty  throne,  who  rulest  the  world,  anil  didst  will  that 
this  people  should  be  thine  elect  people,  then  (indeed)  thou 
didst  will  that  thou  shouldest  be  called  their  God,  according 
to  the  covenant  which  thou  didst  make  with  their  fathers  ' 
(iv  -2).    '  Then  CJod  will  remember  them  on  account  of  the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  their  fathers,  and  ho  will 
manifest  his  compassion  in  those  times  also.'  ^ 

Finally,  to  take  one  more  example,  from  a  still  later  book, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (Source  B^  after  a.d.  7U),  '  If 
thou  destroyest  thy  city,  and  deliverest  up  thy  land  to 
those  that  hate  us,  how  shall  the  name  of  Israel  be  again 
remembered  ?  Or  how  shall  one  speak  of  thy  i)raises  V  or 
to  whom  shall  that  wlxieh  is  in  thy  law  be  explained  ?  Or 
shall  the  world  return  to  its  nature  (of  aforetime)  and  the 

'  i  23-5,  28,  tr.  Charles. 

'  Pss.  Sol.  ix  16-20,  tr.  Hylu  and  Jauios,  "  iv  5,  tr.  Charles. 
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a^e  rivtrt  to  piiiiioval  silciKc  ?  And  shall  (lif  multitjidf 
of  souls  Ix^  takoii  away,  uiul  the  na(urt>  of  man  not  again  be 
naineil  ?  And  where  is  all  that  which  thou  didst  say  to 
MoiM?8  concerning  us  ?  '  * 


Mii 


The  Messianic  Hope,  then,  is  based  upon  this  fundamental 
principle  of  niono-Yahwism.  that  the  (Jod  who  is  known 
as  Israel's  (Sod,  the  author  of  Israel's  religious  organization, 
is  the  only  God,  omnipotent  and  absolutely  supreme. 
Consequently  the  fulfilment  or  non-fultilment  of  that  Hop( 
becomes  a  test  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  mono-Yahwism. 
To  imagine  that  this  insignificant  little  people  had  greater 
religious  privileges  than  any  other  race,  must  have  seemed 
to  the  polythcists  to  be  nothing  short  of  absurd.  What 
overwhelming  conceit,  what  groundless  vanity  that  these 
jwoplc  should  think  that  their  national  God  was  more 
powerful,  or  more  truly  God,  than  the  deities  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  !  Did  not  every  st  ubborn  fact  of  internat  ional 
jx)litics  prove  that  the  Chaldaean  gods  were  stronger  than 
Yahweh  V  To  a.ssert,  *hen,  that  the  God  of  Isniel  was  the 
only  God,  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations  and  supreme 
sovereign  of  the  universe  was  mere  madness.  But  the  mono- 
Yahwists  were  not  dismayed  by  any  considerations  such  as 
these.  That  Israel  s  God  is  the  onlj  God  was  not,  they 
knew,  in  their  day.  borne  out  by  visible  facts  ;  but  the  time 
was  not  far  off  when  the  God  of  Israel  would  arise  to  vindicate 
Himself  and  His  choice  of  Israel  in  a  way  Avhich  would 
make  it  patent  to  all,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  He. 
Because  this  great  Almighty  (Jod  had  chosen  to  place  the 
knowledge  of  Himself  in  Israel  alone,  because  He  is  Himself 
the  author  and  creator  of  Israel's  religion  and  the  object 
of  its  national  worship,  therefore  He  will  appear  to  make 

'  iii  5-9,  tr.  Cliaik-s  ;  if.  also  P.ss.  ,Sol.  vii ;  xi  9  ;  xii  8  ;  xiv  3  ;  xvii  5  ; 
A^sump.  Mus.  i  12  17  ;  Ap.x;.  Bai.  v  1-3  [rM.urcu  H'J ;  xlviii  19-24 
[Source  B'] ;  Ix.xxv  3-5  [Sourec  B') ;  Ben.  Sir  xxxvi  8-17  ;  xliv  19-23  ; 
Jubilees  ii  19-21  ;  xii  22-4;  xv  3-10.  19-21  ;  xvi  17,  18;  xvii  15,  16; 
six  17-29  ;  xxii  ft  15,  24,  28-.*50  ;  xxxiii  19,  20  j  Testa.  Twelve  PatriRK  h,.! 
Jud.  xxii  3. 
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Himself  known  t(»  all  iw  the  Ciod  of  Iwiuei  ;  and  tins  iiiaiii- 
fotiitiou  will  take  place  through  the  national  religious 
syjsti'in  of  Israel. 

If  the  Miono-Yahwists  misrepresented  the  Aiminhty  in 
claiming  such  a  unique  position  for  Israel,  one  wouki  not 
expect  that  tliis  Hoihj  of  a  future  intervention  for  Israel 
would  do  otherwise  than  disappear  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  which  could  possibly  claim  to  have  been  ocnt 
by  Ciod  as  its  fulfilment  or  realization.  If,  <m  the  other 
hand,  we  suppose  the  mono- Yah wists  to  have  been  right, 
their  idea  that  («od  would  one  day  make  a  fuller  revelation 
of  Himself  and  His  will  to  all  mankind  through  the  religious 
system  which  He  chose  in  the  pa.st,  is  in  accordance  with 
what,  so  far  as  <.>ur  faculties  can  judge,  a  CIoil  of  Love  miglit 
be  ex{)ected  to  do. 

What,  then,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  Hope  ?  As 
wi>  turn  back  the  pages  of  liistory  do  we  find  any  movement 
arising  among  the  Jews,  or  are  there  any  pheiiomeua  in 
.lewish  religious  history,  which  could  claim  to  bo  an  answer 
to  this  Hojw  V  Has  this  ancient  religion  given  birth  to  any 
new  force,  to  any  new  truth,  to  any  new  factor  of  progress, 
^o  worthy  to  have  come  from  (Jod  as  to  make  us  feel  that 
this  was  (jod's  answer  to  the  great  doctrines  antl  higii 
expectations  of  the  mono-Yahwists  't  Has  («od  given 
a  further  manifestation  of  Himself  through  the  Jewish 
religion  ? 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one  who  believes  in  (Joil  and 
His  love  for  men  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

The  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  these.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  history  as  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  race  ;  He  worshipped  in  the  temple  ;  used 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  divine  ;  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  His  Father  ;  and  claimed  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Messianic  Hope,  and  to  introduce  the  realization 
of  that  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Patriarchs.  Even 
if  we  do  not  rise  above  the  standard  of  what  is  called 
'  reduced  '  Christianity,  we  must  see  in  Jesus  not  only  one 
who  knew  God  as  none  other  did,  but  one  who  brought 
a  message  from  God,  who  did  leveal  God  to  us.    It  will  be 
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rst  C'sitiniati' 

I'uch  Ikuhs 

>d  U)  Mild 

.Jc'»us,  vvlu» 


ecu  proviuK  tliiit  .ltsu»  }t  ni<t)U  w  i  iiiuiio-Valiwist  ; 
.itid  .IcMif!  aiK  the  |m  nhets  urni  a  'lubinuti'Mi  wl)  oh  is 
Hut  L'iiBil\  witli  ioocl.  Tiic  pill  ■  isu  ixhil  iiheninu'iia 
worthy  «»t  .  (livae  iWflnt  lull  ;  icmls.  the  h 
of  His  I'lrMjii,  t  light  '^-  truth  ahout  lioU  ;  a 
witii  -s  to  rhf  .thtT.  J  .»■  prtjj  lifts  look  to 
H  n-vi-lation  "i  :  Um»t'h  tlii-uugh  licir  ruligioii 
bore  a  vitul  oigaui  elation  lo  that  rchjiiou,  brouglit 
'  ruvelatioii,  iuid  |H»iili'<l  imn  back  to  the  prophets  to  liml 
thi  prfKJt  ot  His  o\  n  divine  mission.  Surely  fK-  cuiil<l 
s<  tirci  iiu.*gine  ..  j  lure  lonvineing  vindieution  u.  nu  < 
Yahvvii- 

'J   te  teiiden^  v  •  t  the  present  day  is  not  to  tkny      lat 
Jesu>  there  ih       -oue  de^'e  a  manifestation  of  Cloti    'mm 
uinimize  His  i    umxiu!  i  w        the  lewish  religion.    Ein 
i-  laid    ipon  the  inuiiy  poh       in  which  His  teachinjj  '  oi; 
with  the  doctijncs  ot  .ludaiMU  aiul  Jlis  fultiliiieiit 
r\}«x'ta!  "H^.     '1  le  tact  is  that  He  and  His  w< 
transcend   all  the  bi  ightcst  expictations  of     he 
are  t-o  iiiu   h  iUor'    wortliv  of  Cod  accurdiiiy        o 
i  iiui  than        »thuii  they  looked  forward  to, 
if  Us  til'  ,       '»><•'      u  stand  in  a  relation  ot  i    j 
■lewish  nati'  Hopes,   rather  than  in  one  ot  fuJtilnienl. 

And  this  is  <  jK(  udly  the  ease  witli  (hat  partii  ilar  dm-trinc 
of  inono-VahwiMn  which  has  been  eniphiusi  1  in  these 
pages  )i!>»re  t.han  onct — the  exclusive  p  'vi  >  of  the 
.lews.  'Ihe  libcrali-m  «(  .Tesus  is  placed  in  >  -itiun  to  tin 
particularism  o'  Jmlaism,  and  it  is  oiten  made  tc  tpjieai 
that  it  is  just  trom  a  narrowiU'Sri  of  this  type  that  iic  was 
most  anxious  to  dchvcr  men.  ileiice  to  many  it  would  st<,>m 
impossible  to  claim  Hi  ^  authority  tor  a  limitation  o*  aiigiuus 
privilege  to  the  Jews. 

Thi-  is  not  the  place  for  u  ull  discussion  i  '  th'-r  ^'stioris 
Hut  it  may  bo  brielly  p<tin'ed  out  lure  tha  H'  dfftjr^d  from 
the  Jews  because,  lik  the  ''rophcts  betuie  Him  lit*  ha^l 
a  higher,  purer,  and  more  worliiy  conception  of  t  h<  r  nati»>nal 
God.  Instead  of  bloodshed  and  conquest,  He  offered  'hv 
Cross  as  the  exhibition  oi  tlic  purjKJsc  and  charaei-  r  uf  (jIckI  ; 
instead  cf  stem  and  strict  niribution   He  proclamwd   the 
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K;itli('rln>()il  of  Oofl.  lie  i  '  '  I  from  tlitin  in»(  iM-catisc  Ko 
prciM'luMl  a  ({<hI  ()tli>  'tian  .;iin  '  -  u  tliry  w<>islii|i|>c(l 
as  thdr  national  fioM.  i.iif  Im-ciuso  new  that  nafiim.il 

(IfMl  l)ottrr  fhan  Hioy  did  And  agm  ,.  hilo  Tfo  taiijilit  \ho 
universal  love  flrnl,  1.  ^  W(  rk  lid  not  rr-ndt  in  a cornposKo 
•cligion  made  '  -qti ting  all  \tstinj;!rnlt>!.  TToarcoptcd  tlio 
fowish  holiof  r  \\w\  ktfnvti  •  true  <  Joe  nnd  He  never  said 
that  any  other  v  Mr  ould    -rii  j  men  to  the  tnith.     Hi^^ 

>rk  as  MeHsii)'  nri'un.M^  the  Jewish  relitrion,  t(» 

eeonstitiite  it  new  -  in  such  a  way  that  all  fh(> 

privileges  of  th<  i-  '  ♦ '"'^'  .us.  and  more  than  !hev.  were 
thrown   ojM'n   to   fl  m  des,    i.e.  th<'   imeiremneised.  on 

preeisely  the  same  tt  nis  and  in  precisely  the  same  degree,  as 
to  the  eireumeised  Jew.  And  nothing  -.urprised  the  believing 
Jews  mor(»  than  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  post- 
^fessianic  Israel,  'the  (fcntile.s  arc  fellow-heirs,  and  fell(»w- 
incinbers  of  the  body  and  fello  v-partakers  of  the  promise 
with  them-^dves'  (Kph.  iii  0).  If  anything  is  needc<l  to 
show  the  ))rovidential  guidance  of  the  whole  course  of  this 
ancient  roli<i;ion,  it  will  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  its 
privileges,  once  confined  to  the  eireumeised  <lesccndants  of 
Abraham,  wen-,  by  Jesus  ''ic  >T(wsiah.  np.  . d  lut  to  all 
mankind  with  equal  oppor  i''      Tl  mot 

will  Ik  said  below. 

Again,  although  the 
H(>br   wn  v.ould  one  da 

men,  tnust  have  appeati  ■>• 

unreasonable  vanity,  .\ 
ment,  which,  though  a  u 

as  t(*     rre-it  attention  .  i  i'od 

will  l)o  s<  rn  11  ore  clearly  w  th 

underw  iit  n  rei  ;;anization  :  an  '  t  s  n-org, 
claimed  t  >  Uc  the  true  Israel,  to  heir  to  all  ti 
and  promise  given  to  the  Hebr  i'athers  ;  mo: 
-lowly  but  rsufvly  making  its  Vt-  vcr  all  the  wor! 
giMis  of  mighty  Baby'on  and  aueient  Egypt  are  dead  ; 
never  again  will  human  hearts  thrill  at  the  sound  of  their 
names,  nor  will  iiuman  lips  be  found  to  speak  their  praises  ; 
their  rit\ial  has  c ^ased  and  their  (aiU  is  dead  ;    we  know  of 
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thorn  only  bocanso  the  antiquarian  digs  up  thoir  iinagoa  long 
buried  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  or  deciphers  their  names  on 
tlie  rocks  and  sun-dried  bricks  of  Arcabia.  All  that  remains 
of  them  are  those  few  traces  which  the  ravages  of  time  and 
weather  liave  not  availed  to  destroy.  Every  record  that  was 
written  on  anything  less  dead,  or  more  sensitive  than  rock 
and  hardened  clav  i  ogcther  with  every  affectionate  memory  in 
the  human  heart,  has  long  since  perished.  But  how  strangely 
different  is  the  way  in  whii  i  history  has  dealt  with  the 
Hebrew  religion  !  For  centuries,  its  claim  to  have  been  the 
sole  true  religion  of  ancient  times,  the  sole  depository  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  fJod,  has  been  sustained  by  men  of 
no  mean  intellectual  power.  Its  .ancient  scriptures  have  been 
hailed  as  the  Word  of  God  by  generation  after  generation  ; 
they  are  now  known  the  world  over,  and  are  read  in  the 
language  of  every  civilized  nation.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
composed  in  honour  of  the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  once  resounded  through  the  Temple  Courts  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  midst  of  a  stately  Eastern  ritual,  are  still  in  daily 
use  amongst  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  numbers  of 
minds  which  are  as  highly  enlightenc'  as  they  are  deeply 
religious.  Our  interest  in  the  Hebrew  religion  is  not  merely 
that  of  the  antiquarian  ;  the  Church  of  Jesus  the  Messiah 
still  worships  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  God's 
anointed  representative  taught  men  to  call  Him  '  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ',  and  under  this  divine  Name,  He  is 
still  the  object  of  our  heart's  devotion. 

On  these  broad  lines  the  Hopes  of  the  mono- Yah  wist  s 
have  received  a  fulfilment  which  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is 
astonishing.  The  claim  of  the  tnono-Yahwists  that  Israel 
had  received  an  exclusive  rev<  on  from  God  .Almighty 
has  been  vindicated  and  confirn        by  the  facts  of  history. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  RELIC.TON  OF  THE  JEWS 

That  Jesua  came  to  free  and  did  free  men  from  the  fetters 
of  the  Jewish  Law  ia  one  of  the  oommonplaees  of  all  the 
Lives  of  Christ.    Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  the  result 
of  His  work,  there  was  initiated  a  great  religious  movement 
whieh  was  characterized  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  either  the 
Law  or  Jewish  extraction  as  essential  to  divine  sonship. 
This  fact,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  any 
discussion  of  Jesus'  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  the  Jews  ; 
it  was  He  who  stripped  religion  of  its  national  setting, 
delivered  men  from  the  burden  of  the  ceremonial  requirements 
of  tlie  Mosaic  Law,  and  set  before  the  world  the  grand  id(vvl 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God.     Accepting  this  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied,  the  present  chapter  endeavours  to  «letine  it  more 
clearly  and  to  determine  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
freed  men  from  the  Law,  i.e.  by  what  process  He  accom- 
plished this  deliverance. 

But  before  we  can  understand  how  Jesus  freed  men  from 
the  Law,  we  must  first  understand  in  what  sense  they  were 
bound  to  it.  Now  there  are  two  conceptions  of  divine 
revelation  which,  for  our  purposes,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
distinguish  from  each  other.  (1)  According  to  one  idea, 
revelation  is  a  gift  sent  down  from  Heaven,  a  deposit  once 
committed  to  the  saints,  a  thing  which  men  did  not  find  out 
for  themselves  ;  it  came  to  them  from  no  earthly  source  ;  it 
was  prepared  in  heaven  and  transmitted  thence  to  man  by 
(iod  Himself.  A  revelation  of  this  kind  must  be  for  all  who 
l»elieve  in  it,  not  only  infallible,  and  therefore  not  open  to 
correction  or  alteration  from  any  human  sourer,  but  also 
authoritative  and  obligatory,  i.e.  acceptance  of  and  obedience 
to  it  must  be  essential  to  CJods  favour. 
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(2)  Accordinrf  li>  tlio  other  idea,  revelation  is  not  a  deposit 
eomniunicated  to  man  from  the  outside:  it  is  somethinjj 
which  he  gathers  from  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  from 
his  experience  of  life.  (»od  is  immanent  in  all  things  and  in 
all  men.  and  that  which  is  best,  truest,  and  highest  in  human 
experience,  and  especially  in  religion,  may  l>e  said  to  he 
inspired  bj-  (Jod,  since  it  argues  a  freer  sclf-expressiim  of 
the  immanent  divine  Spirit.  According  to  this  view,  revela- 
tion is  a  thing  which  grows  with  human  knowledg<  and 
c.\jK>rience.  It  is  in  no  sense  infallible  or  authoritative  .  for 
we  must  always  be  ready  to  yield  u|)  what  we  hold  to-day 
if  to-morrow  shows  us  something  better  ;  by  its  very  nature 
it  is  always  open  to  enlargement,  correction,  and  alteration 
from  human  sources,  because  it  is  every  man's  right,  or 
rather  his  duty,  to  criticize  and  improve  upon  it.  and  to  ( .dl 
on  others  to  abandon  what  he  believes  to  be  its  imperfections 
and  to  accept  anything  that  he  can  show  to  be  better. 

These  are  two  sharply  contrasted  conceptions  of  revela- 
ti<»n.  It  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  impossil)le  that  the  same 
mind  should  believe  that  both  are  channels  of  truth  ;  for 
it  may  be  argued  tnat.  since  there  is  but  one  (Jod  who  is 
the  author  of  both,  there  can  be  no  ultimate  contradiction 
between  ";"m.  And  many  of  us  do  combine  them  together 
in  somi    ;.     !  ortion  or  other  in  building  up  our  faith. 

liut  a :i!ii'  .gh  we  moderns  may  and  do  combine  the  two, 
yet  there  win  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Jews  among 
whom  our  Lord  lived  and  taught  had  no  conception  of 
revelation  except  the  first  ;  and  to  them  the  whole  system 
of  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  jiermanent  divine  obligation 
beeau.se  it  had  been  supcmaturally  committed  by  (!od  to 
Moses. 

'  The  whole  Pentateuch  was  thus  now  regarded  as  dictat<>d 
by  (Jod.  as  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  .  .  .  Nay,  at  last, 
the  vi»'w  of  a  divine  dictation  was  no  longer  sufficient.  The 
complete  book  of  the  law  was  declared  to  have  been  handed 
to  iMoses  by  (Sod,  and  it  was  only  disputed  whether  (Jod 
delivered  the  whole  Thorah  to  Moses  at  once  or  by  volumes." » 

'  (Schiiror,  Thr  Jewish  I'tnph  in  Ihr  Time  nfChrinl,  ij  1.30;   cf..Snn(lnv, 
Inipiralion,  pp.  70  JK). 
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Aoonrdinjily.  uli.iv  this  view  of  rcvflal  i«!ii  was  licld.  \\r  nro 
prepared  to  iind  '  thaf  tin-  law.  which  rofriilalcd  not  only  tho 
priestly  servicr  but  th<>  vrhoU-  life  of  the  p<'opl(>  in  thoir 
rclif^ious.  moral.  ;ind  ?««HMal  relations,  was  acknowledged  as 
«,fiven  by  (iod  Himself,  [ts  everv  requirement  was  a  .  quirr- 
inent  of  (iod  from  His  )M-of)l<'.  its  most  scrtipulons  observance* 
was  therefore  a  relijiioiis  duty.  nay.  the  supnMue  and.  in 
truth,  the  s.-ie  relipmis  daty.  'YW  whole  piety  of  the 
fsmfr-lite  consistetl  in  (»i»eyin£  with  festr  ami  trcmblinj:.  witli 
all  the  z«>al  of  an  anxiou.«  e(«»<cipnco  the  law  jjiven  him  by 
(Jod  in  all  its  particulars  ' .^ 

Now  it  Jes^ias  freed  men  from  the  bonHa<r«'  of  the  Jewish 
lam-,  the  m*»n  He  freed  were  the  .lews  who  beld  these  Iw^iefs, 
fttrtliev  were  the  only  i)eo|)U'  who  thouj;;ht  themselves  to  Im> 
bowind  by  it.  Hence,  as  was  stated  above.  1  wo  ways  are  c<m- 
ceivablt  in  which  He  could  have  aecomplished  this  delixcr- 
ance.  (1)  He  mifrht  have  freed  thetn  by  opening  their  eyes 
to  rhe  fact  that  they  never  had  been  bound,  by  proving  to 
them  that  in  reality  th(  Law  had  never  beer.  ..oli-riitory 
because  it  had  not  been  miracuhmsly  given  by  dod  HiniM-lf. 
In  this  case  we  must  sup|)ose  that,  however  >kilfully  its 
intention  was  concealed,  yet  a  large  part  of  His  teaching 
was  in  reality  a  polemic  directed  against  the  most  cherished 
convictions  of  His  contemporari«'s.  A  deliver anci-  in  this 
sense  implies  a  deliberate  rejection  by  .lesus  of  the  alleged 
authority  and  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (2)  The 
other  sense  in  which  Jesus  may  cojiceivably  have  freed 
men  from  the  Law  implies  that  He  believed  in  its  super- 
natural origin  and  authoritj' :  it  also  implies  a  claim  on  His 
part  to  possess  a  supernatural  autliority  equal  to  that  which 
orijiinally  promulgated  the  Law  ;  finally,  it  implies  liiat.  by 
the  exercise  of  this  authority,  Jesus  repealed  or  invalidated 
the  Mosaic  Law.  revealed  the  will  of  (iod  afresh,  and  gave 
a  supernatural  sanction  to  a  new  mode  of  appr-'\ch  <.  '!r.d. 
to  a  new  set  of  relations  between  (Jod  and  man  winch 
henceforth  are  clothed  with  all  that  obligatory  .'i!  iracter 
which  had  once  behmged  to  the  IMosaie  systen. 

Let  tis  observe  that  these  are  the  only  t\...  aHirn.  tii  -s 
'  Silii.rtr.  ilfiil..  J>.  3()(!. 
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bpforo  us.  Tho  Mosaio  systom  eithrr  hnrt  or  had  not, 
a  uniquo  divine  sanction  and  authority  l)ehind  it.  Hprf«  is 
a  dichotomy  which  is  exhaustive  ;  there  can  be  no  third 
class  between  the  two.  One  may  tliink  that  the  Jewish  Law 
was  divine,  that  it  was  the  }ughest,  tlie  best,  and  the  truest 
that  had  been  known  up  to  that  time  ;  but  to  stoj)  liere  is 
to  put  it  in  the  class  of  things  which  are  not  supematurally 
and  immediately  revealed  ;  the  dividing  line  is  not  crossed 
until  we  go  on  to  say  thai  the  Mosaic  Law  was  directly  given 
or  authorized  by  God.  To  those  who  put  it  in  the  class  of 
things  supematurally  revealed,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  what  it  is  to  those  who  put  it  in  the  class  of  things 
not  so  revealed.  To  the  former,  it  is  authoritative  and 
obligatory  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  human  authority  ;  it 
is  also  infallible  and  not  open  to  correction  or  criticism  :  to 
the  latter,  it  may  be  divine,  but  it  is  not  obligatory  in  the 
sense  of  being  essential  to  salvation,  nor  is  it  infallible. 
If,  then,  Jesus  shared  the  conmion  Jev.i?<h  belief  that  the 
Law  was  an  immediate  revelation.  He  could  not  have  under- 
taken to  set  men  free  froin  it,  unless  He  felt  Himself  to 
be  equip|>ed  with  the  same  supernatural  authority  which 
originally  promulgated  it ;  for  no  mere  private  individual 
could  undertake  to  deliver  men  from  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  direct  command  of  CJod  :  such  a  deliverance  would 
be  no  deliverance  at  all,  but  mere  blasphemy.  H,  on  the 
other  hand,  Jesus  altogether  denied  the  supernatural  and 
obligatory  character  of  the  Law,  one  can  quite  understand 
how  He  might  have  sought,  without  any  consciousness  of 
special  authority  in  Himself,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  His 
countrymen  of  their  inherited  traditions  reganling  Moses 
and  the  Law.  We  have,  then,  to  choose  between  two 
alternatives  ;  Jesus  regarded  the  Mosaic  system  either  as  an 
obligatory  and  supernatural  revelation,  or  as  one  wliich  was 
neither  authoritative  nor  obligatory.  If  He  believed  that 
there  was  any  direct  divine  authorization  behind  the  Mosaic 
system,  then  He  must  have  claimed  that  there  was  the  same 
authority  behind  the  freedom  wherewith  He  made  men  free ; 
if  He  believed  that  the  Mosaic  Law  could  claim  no  such 
authority,  then,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  Ihere  is  no 
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Tirod  to  nssnnio  any  sense  of  supernatural  authority  in  tlie 
eonsoinnsness  of  Jesus. 

Which  of  these  two  alternatives,  then,  should  be  adopted  ? 
There  are  three  fields  from  which  evidence  may  be  broufjht 
to  bear  upon  this  question  :  (1)  the  historical  and  relif;i(Mis 
condititms  of  His  day  ;  (2)  the  testimony  of  the  (Jospels  ; 
(.'J)  the  course  of  Apostolic  history. 


II 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  'i  viol  review  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  Tt  was,  in  the  first  place,  an  age  of  almost  imiversal 
toleration  among  religions.  The  old  traditional  cxclusive- 
ness  of  tribe  and  nation  had  been  for  some  time  in  process 
of  breaking  down.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  (Jreck  language 
and  (Jreek  habits  of  life,  there  had  gone  through  the  civili/inl 
world  the  disintegrating  influence  of  Greek  philosophical 
thought  and  the  worship  of  the  Greek  gods.  And  after  the 
(Jreek  gods  came  the  universal  cult  of  the  Roman  Caesars. 
The  worship  of  a  new  god  involved  no  apostasy  from  the 
old  ;  the  new  deities  were  either  identified  with  the  ol«l 
or  worshipped  alongside  them.  The  official  worship  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  frankly  polytheistic,  and  the 
'  mystery  "  religions,  which  at  this  time  were  lieginning  to 
press  forward  from  East  to  West,  were  henotheistic  rather 
than  monotheistic.^ 

One  must  not  suppo.-e  that  a  belief  in  one  Almighty  Cod 
formed  the  substratum  of  the  religious  life  of  that  day  as 
it  does  now.  At  the  present  moment  every  religious-minded 
man  feels  that  there  is  but  one  God  whom  he  can  worshi])  ; 
he  does  not  imagine  that  he  can  make  a  choice  between  this 
God  or  that ;  he  will  either  worship  or  he  will  not  ;  but  if 
he  does,  he  knows  that  there  is  but  one  living  God  whom  he 
can  worship.  Consequently  the  one  t  hing  in  a  man's  religious 
life  for  which  neither  he  himself  nor  any  one  else  feels  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  explanation  is  why  he  does  not  worship 
more  than  one  God.     We  may  ask  on  what  grounds  he 

'  Cf.  Ik-Iow,  p.  224. 
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justifios  liis  l>oliof  that  tho  world  is  not  more  inattor  ;  or 
nhy  he  tliink><  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  tho  infinite 
Spirit ;  or  why  ho  socks  fellowship  with  tho  divine  ;  but. 
when  we  find  that  he  is  religions,  wo  !iever  ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  does  not  worship  more  than  one  God.  Every  intelli- 
gent person  who  practises  religion  at  all  may  bo  assumed  to 
be  a  monotheist  ;  and  monotheists  differ  according  to  the 
outward  forms  in  which  their  religion  manifests  itself  ;  for 
monotheism  may  be  associated  with  almost  any  attituth- 
toward  externals. 

IJut  when  wo  go  back  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  difTercnt  atmosphere,  and 
one  in  which  the  divine  unity  was  not  a  posttilate  of  the 
religious  life.  The  popular  religion  was  still  a  form  of 
polytheism.  If  any  ono  of  that  day  was  sincerely  religious, 
and  yet  believed  in  one  f!od  only,  there  must  have  been  at 
work  in  his  mind  some  special  influence  which  caused  him 
to  differ  from  the  traditional  inherited  beliefs  f)f  the  mass 
of  mankind.  Hence  the  point  whic^h  calls  most  loudly  for 
explanation  in  the  case  of  any  monotheist  of  the  first 
century  is,  why  did  he  not  worship  more  than  one  Ood  ? 

Now  the  monotheists  of  that  day  were  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  came  under  the  influence  of  Creek 
philosophy,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  .low  h  religion. 
These  two  classes  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with  each 
other  as  two  schools  of  thought ;  they  differed  far  more 
profoundly  than  that.  Thej  were  rather  two  different 
worlds,  each  of  which  had  its  own  characteristic  mental 
atmosphere,  its  owti  historical  antecedents,  and  its  own 
attitude  towards  the  outward  manifestaiions  of  religion. 
In  origin  and  development  each  was  wholly  independent  of 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  they  did  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  ;  1)ut  this  was  at  Alexandria  ;  the 
monotheism  of  the  Palestinian  Ji'ws,  with  which  we  have 
now  to  deal,  owed  nothing  to  philo.sophieal  thought. 

Lot  us  (ry,  then,  to  bring  out  tho  contrast  biit-lly  and 
clearly.  The  Greek  monotheist  tlid  not  rest  his  belief  on 
tradition  or  on  authority,  but  on  reason  and  reflection,  cm 
a  certain  ink'rj)retati()n  of  the  facts  of  existence.     If  he  felt 
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that  there  was  but  one  God,  this  was  not  because  any  of  tlie 
traditional  religions  witli  whieh  he  was  familiar  told  hiui  so, 
but  because  he  i'ounil  nature  to  be  eloc^uiiit  of  sueh  a  i>eiiij^ ; 
because  he  could  not  explain  things  without  recourse  to  sueh 
an  hypothesis.  What  he  knew  of  C!od — or  should  we  say, 
what  he  knew  could  not  be  known  of  (mmI  '/ — was  mediated 
to  hi  II  through  nature  and  his  exi)erience  of  life.  Jle  kjiew 
no  revelation  whieh  hail  been  sent  down  as  a  gift  from 
heaven. 

To  all  this  the  monotheism  of  tlie  .lew  stands  in  pro- 
ioundest  contrast .    His  knowledge  of  Ciod  resteil  on  aut horit  y 
and  tradition,  and  was  mediated  to  hiiu  through  the  St  .ip- 
tures  and  tlu'  -  ntire  religious  organization  of  his  race.    The 
Hebrew  was  scarcely  conscious  of  even  the  existence  of 
those  problems  which  led  the  philosopher  to  his  belief  in 
one  God.    That  a  belief  in  one  righteous  God  jirovitled  an 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  existence  was  not  tor  him  a  matter 
of  vital  moment.    Such  considerations  lay  outside  the  pur- 
view of  his  thoughts  ;    hkc  the  polytheist,  he  lived  his  life 
undisturbed  by  any   nutapliysical  questionings  as  to  the 
meaning  of   existence   and    the   reality   whieh   lies   behind 
phenomena.    All  he  knew  was  that  the  sacred  time-honounil 
Scriptures  and  traditions  of  his  race,  for  which  his  fathers 
had  fought  and  died  on  many  a  bloody  field,  told  him  of 
one  Almighty  God  ;    and  on  that  he  was  quite  content  to 
rest.    To  go  behind  or  beyond  the  Scriptures  to  some  other 
authority  was  impossible,  for  they  were  verbally  inspiretl 
by  (!od.     Not  human  productions  these,  but  divine  ;    fur 
though  the  hands  which  wrote  were  human,  the  mind  which 
composed  the  message  and  directed  the  nmscular  movements 
was  not  that  of  man,  but  oi  God,  whose  Spirit  took  the 
place  of  the  human  eonseieu  iiess  in  controlling  the  organism 
at  the  moment  of   writing.^     The  Jew  was  born  int«>  tin- 
inherited  belief,  as  he  was  born  into  acertahi  society  of  men 
and  experienced  no  need  of  further  inquiry  or  proof. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  tiie  importance  of 
this  difference.     It  implies  an  entirely  ditlerent  conception 
of  God's  relation  to  man  and  of  His  method  of  revelation. 
•  Cf.  Sanday,  Inapiralion,  pp.  70-00. 
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According  to  the  Jew  God  had  certain  purposes  to  acconipHsh 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  He  selected  a  certain  race 
to  be  the  means  of  carrying  out  these  purposes  ;  to  them 
alone  He  revealed  Himself  and  His  holy  moral  Law  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Jew,  revelation  is  something  sent  down  direct 
from  heaven  ;  a  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints, 
a  deposit  of  divine  knowledge  suju-rnaturally  comnmnicatcd 
and  therefore  in  itself  independent  of  human  errors  anil 
infirmities.  According  to  the  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
revelation,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  originated  not  with  («oil, 
but  with  mc'i.  What  the  philosopher  knew  of  God,  \\v  had 
won  for  himself,  had  wrested  from  the  world  by  prying  into 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  existence,  and  since  it  is  thus 
so  completely  the  work  of  his  own  brain,  it  is  subject  to  all 
the  limitations  and  infirmities  wliich  attend  man's  efforts, 
and  is  always  open  to  improvement  as  wider  observation 
and  more  correct  reasoning  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  For 
the  philosopher,  i>elief  in  the  exclusive  choice  of  one  race  or 
in  a  sufiernatural  revelation  was  excluded  ;  not  thus  was 
God  related  to  men  ;  men  were  but  a  part  of  creation,  finite 
and  imiKjrfcct ;  it  was  hardly  j)ossible  to  think  that  God 
exjjerienced  any  special  interest  in  man  as  such,  and  certainly 
not  in  any  one  group  or  race  of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
And  there  is  yet  another  point  of  contrast :  pliilosophical 
mou(.)theism,  being  independent  of  religious  institutions  in  its 
origin,  does  not  recognize  any  one  religious  organization  as 
having  privileges  or  authority  which  arc  not  shared  by  all 
others  ;  it  may  apply  a  moral  test  to  the  traditional  institu- 
tions of  religion  ;  but  it  takes  up  the  same  attitude  towards 
the  outward  organized  aspect  of  all  religions  ;  they  are  all 
alike  either  profitable  or  unprofitable  according  to  the  point 
of  view  adopted.  It  may  be  that  all  alike  are  useless,  that 
the  only  way  to  serve  God  is  to  do  one's  duty  by  living 
iu;cording  to  nature  ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  at  all  in  these 
outnard  forms,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  of  them  has  a 
monopoly  of  that  value.  There  is  but  one  God,  who  makes 
no  distinctions  between  men  as  such,  and  who  therefore  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  religion  or  any  one  set  of  externals. 
If  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  outward  forms,  let  each  man 
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follow  the  customs  proscribt-d  by  tlir  statf,  whiUever  thry 
niiiy  be. 

To  all  this  aguiti  tho  Hebrow  inonotheisin  stands  as  thr 
v<Ty  antithesis  ;  and  that  becauHC  of  its  very  nature  and 
origin.  Just  as  the  attitude  of  the  (Jrcek  towards  externals 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  (Jod 
was  mediated  entirely  apart  from  any  external  sybtem  of 
religion  ;  so  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  was  the  iieeessHry 
eonsequence  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  one  true  (iod  only 
because  (iod  had  intervened  from  heaven  to  reveal  Himself 
and  His  will  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
very  authority  which  told  him  thai  there  is  but  one  Holy 
ttod,  also  assured  him  that  that  Ciod  had  made  a  distinction 
between  his  race  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  by  choosing 
them  alone  to  stand  towards  Him  in  the  relation  of  a 
'  iHjoplc  ',  by  appointing  for  them  that  system  of  religion 
which  they  endeavoured  to  practise,  and  by  causing  men 
to  recoril  His  will  in  those  sacred  and  infallible  Scriptures 
of  which  his  race  was  both  possessor  and  guardian.  It  was 
therefore  quite  impossible  for  the  Jew  to  regard  any  other 
system  of  religion  as  in  any  sense  on  the  same  level  with 
his  own.  Let  liim  admit  that  any  other  religion  could  be 
placet  side  his  own,  and  he  thereby  admitted  that  to 
worship  the  one  true  God  was  little  better  than  to  worship 
idols  or  demons.  Tho  Jew,  therefore,  was  only  logical  anil 
consistent  when  he  held  that,  apart  from  the  Jewish  Law, 
there  was  no  revelation  and  no  service  of  Cod  :  that,  apart 
from  the  Jewish  religious  fellowship,  there  was  no  salvation  ; 
that  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Gentiles,  sat  in  darkness, 
*  alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of  Lsrael,  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  oi  the  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.' 

Was  it  possible  that  two  systems  so  entirely  opposed  to 
each  other  could  be  held  by  the  same  mind  at  the  same 
time?  An  attempt  to  relate  and  interpret  them  to  each 
other  was  made  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  result  is 
the  curious  work  of  Philo  Judaeus.  I'hilo  was  at  once 
a  philosopher  and  a  Jew  ;  and  though  he  held  that  the  Jews 
had  unique  privileges,  yet  he  accommodated  his  Judaism  to 
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philosophy  in  such  u  way  as  almost  to  ihiiy  those  pri\  il<<KO«. 
Ilu  upproarlicU  tliu  Old  Ti'stamont  with  tin;  philosophy  of 
I'lato  111  his  liaiKl.  and  showed  that  tlie  IMatonic  systtm  was 
present  in  the  I'entateueh  hwig  before  I'lato.  So  true  was 
this  (hat  the  (Jreek  philosophers  were  mere  eopyists  of  the 
.Jewish  Seriptures,  and,  though  tlie  phrase  is  not  Philos, 
I'lato  was  Moses  siK-aking  in  Attie  (Jreek.  Tlie  Jews  liave 
Jill  along  had  the  best  piiilo>ophieal  system,  and  in  this 
coiisiBts  the  biK-eial  privileges  given  to  them  and  not  to 
others.  Well  may  om  o\m\  one's  eyes  at  this  astonishing 
perfornumee  and  ask  how  this  feat  ia  done,  how  I'lato  is 
extraeted  from  Moses  and  how  all  the  primitive  Semitic 
ideas  in  the  .Jewish  Scriptures  are  exorcised  out  of  the  way  ! 
It  is  a  simple  nuvtter  when  the  magic  means  of  allegory 
are  at  hand  ;  for  allegorization  was  a  convenient  method  of 
interpretation  by  which  anything  whatever  can  be  made 
to  prove  anything  one  likes.^ 

A  word  must  also  be  said  aLout  the  Eastern  mystery- 
religions  which  have  already  been  mentioned  above.  Fromone 
point  of  view  these  religions  were  henot heist ic,  for  each  of 
them  was  devoted  to  one  goil  and  one  uod  only,  to  Isis, 
( 'ybele,  Mithras,  Dea  Syra,  or  Aesculapius.  It  .seems,  however, 
that  many  persons  were  initiated  into  more  than  one  of  these 
cults  with  the  idea  that  all  reached  the  same  end,  anil  that  the 
l)articular  god  worshipped  was  but  the  impersonation  of 
the  one  godhead  who  was  beliind  them  all.  To  this  extent 
there  is  some  indication  of  a  monotheistic  belief  among  the 
votaries  of  these  cults.  But  it  should  be  observi-d  that  the.so 
religions  were  religions  of  salvation,  i.e.  they  professed  to 
provide  a  means  for  delivering  the  soul  from  the  tlesh,  the 
world,  and  death  ;  they  were  not  concerned  to  think  out 
the  relation  of  the  god  worshipped  to  the  universe  and  to 
other  oljjects  of  worshii).  Consequently  such  monotheism 
as  there  was  about  them  did  not  lie  in  any  official  ereetl, 
but  rather  in  the  opiiiions  held  by  pari  icular  devotees.  And 
the  monotheistic  views  of  these  individuals  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophical  thought.'' 

'  Cf.  Sihurcr  11  iii  3W  il. 

«  Cf.    Liudsay,   in   Cumbridijt   JlediatM  Jlislory,   i  8t>-l« ;   Haniack, 
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'rin'>r.  \hn\.  were  tlio  cliicl  rrlijiion«<  nmilitions  nf  ihr 
world  at  flio  tiino  wlion  .f(>?<iH  lived  ;  ;)  Itncknirniiiiil  of 
polytheism  ami  two  ty|)os  of  nxtnotlu'isin.  which  were  the 
vorv  antithesis  of  eaeh  other  in  their  i<h>as  of  the  method  of 
divine  revolatitm.  and  in  the  attitude  they  took  up  titwards 
the  orp\ni/.e«l  n-ligions  of  the  day  ;  and  thou^;!)  they  niinj;li'd 
at  Alexandria  at  the  iM'ginning  of  our  era,  yet  they  were  in 
origin  and  history  entirely  inih>|K>n<h'nt  of  eaeh  other. 

Hearini»  these  et)nditions  in  mind,  then,  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  whieh  alternative  is  more  probalile  ;  did  .lesus  free 
men  fronj  the  Law  by  teaehing  that  it  never  had  had  a  right 
to  Ik*  considered  obligatory  ?  or  «lid  He  iM'lieve  it  to  Im»  of 
su|H'rnatural  origin  and  set  men  free  from  it  by  claiming 
supernatural  authority  to  release  them  from  the  (»bligation 
tf)  observe  it  '.' 

Now  the  most  obvious  facts  about  the  life  of  .Fesus  are 
that  He  lived  and  died  a  .lew  <»f  Palestine  in  tlie  tirst  century 
of  our  era  ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  His  travels  beyond 
Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  tlight  into  Kgypt  during 
His  infancy,  were  confined  to  two  short  journeys  across  the 
northern  borders  of  (iaiilee.  .Moreover,  without  pressing 
now  the  details  of  the  evidence,  we  may  surely  accept  these 
broad  facts  of  the  (Jospel  story--  that  He  was  brought  up  in 
a  devout  Jewish  home  at  Nazareth,  where  He  worketl  as 
a  carpenter;  that  His  friends  and  chosen  disciples  were 
.lews  of  no  special  learning  or  ability  ;  that  He  attended  t  lie 
synagogue  services  where  the  Law  was  read,  anil,  on  occasions 
at  least,  the  national  festivals  celebrated  in  .h'rusalem.  in 
the  case  of  any  other  monot heist  born  and  bred  under  such 
conditions  as  these,  we  would  have  no  iloubt  whatever  as  to 
his  religious  beliefs  ;  we  would  without  hesitation  set  him 
down  as  a  strict  .lew,  sharing  in  all  the  cherished  convictions 
of  the  .Jews  regarding  the  uni(iue  divine  origin  and  obligatory 
character  of  the  Mosaic  religion. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  .lews  were 
looking  forward  to  a  new  revelation  of  (»od  s  will  ami  a  fresh 
manifestation  of  His  power  ;   some  of  the  ancient  prophets 

Mission  and  Expansion  nj  ('hristianitij.  i  24-.'J5 ;  and  History  of  Dogma, 
i  116-21  ;  Loofs,  Leitfaden  zum  Dogmengesch.  p.  (HJ. 
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!;i  no  cxerptiou  can  be 
i->  t  i-i  /.Hally  im;)ossibU'. 
'  -  >i-  (1...  ».  tiiis  olaiin.  He 
'Daintn  ned  that  Mieh 
I  < «  jly  religious  .Tew 


had  foretold  the  approach  of  a  time  when  Y.ihweh  would 
abolish  tlu'  old  and  niakt-  a  new  Covenant  with  His  jM'opIe  : 
and  many  expected  that  these  things  would  Ik-  brought  about 
by  a  suiH'maturaliy  authorized  or  anointed  representative  to 
be  known  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  tlirse  facts,  then,  it  cannot 
be  (laimed  that  the  theory  which  makes  .bsus  accej)!  the 
cherished  and  ir^heritt-d  beliefs  of  His  eom|>atriots,  and  at 
the  same  time  claim  to  possess  authority  to  supersede  the 
Mosaic  Imw  .  is  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  and 
histori'  id  facts  of  His  place  and  time.  Whatever  ditlicultics 
it  may  ,  t-esent  to  the  metaphj 
taken  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
It  i-  possible  to  nuiintain  that,  if  ' 
was  niistaken  ;  but  it  cain>ot  1- 
a  claim  could  not  have  been  ma*,' 
at  the  time  He  lived. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  which  presents  Jesus  as 
denying  the  unique  authority  and  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish 
religion  may  be  much  more  easily  squared  with  certain 
systems  of  metaphysics,  but  ix  involve;*  very  serious  historical 
difficulties.  .\  denial  of  this  kind  is  not.  of  course,  imi)ossible 
or  inconceiv.ble,  but  it  at  once  lifts  Him  out  of  the  rut  of 
ordinary  Jt>ws  and  places  Him  upon  a  pinnacle  by  Himself 
quite  as  successfully  as  a  claim  to  sujK'rnatural  authority. 

Let  us  look  at  'his  point  a  little  more  closely.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  ilmt  Jesus  was  born  into  an  atmosphere 
of  unquestioned  belief  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  that  He  was  brought  up  to  accept  the 
claim  to  a  unique  revelat  ion  made  by  the  Jews.  If,  then.  He 
abandoned  this  belief.  He  nmst  have  come  to  see  that  the 
origin  of  the  Law  was  not  from  above,  but  from  earth  it.^elf ; 
that  it  had  no  guarantee  or  sanction  other  than  that  which 
the  best  of  men  could  give  it.  Now  it  must  be  rememl)ered 
that  the  sole  reason  which  the  Jews  had  for  believing  in  one 
Holy  God  was  that  He  had  revealed  Him.self  directly  from 
heaven  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  the  Jews  possessed  no 
reasoned  argument  to  prove  that  there  is  but  one  Holy 
God  ;  the  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  race  were 
themselves  the  onlv  evidence  of  His  exist^'nce  :    hence,  if  it 
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liiul  hern  |»rov<'<l  Id  a  .li-w  llint  fluv  wcri-  i»<>l  dirrclly 
rcv('al('<l  from  ht'tivt'ii  at  all.  all  n'a-.im  for  liin  Iwliff  in 
HUoh  a  (}(mI  would  hav<>  (liHa|)|>oarr(l.  Any  on*'  who  could 
prove  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  not  yiiiiernaturally 
revoaletl  would  thereby  bring  the  whol  ■  .Fewish  system  of 
monoth'ism  topplinu  to  the  grouiKl. 

Any  .lew,  then,  who  denied  th«>  heavejily  origin  «)f  the 
Jewish  religion  wouhl  have  three  ultemi'tives  open  to  him. 
Ke  might  lapse  into  polytheism  »r  into  one  <»f  the  mystery- 
religions  ;  or,  he  might  abandon  all  religious  lu'lief  for  either 
materialism  or  a  profound  scepticism  ;  or.  In-  might  come 
to  l)elieve.  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  ii  suix'rn.it ural 
revelation  to  the  .lews,  in  tlu:  existence  of  ou,  Holy  AInughty 
«.'■  I.  If,  then,  .lesus  abandoned  a  belief  in  the  smK.'rnatural 
iMithority  of  Mosaism,  His  l)elief  in  one  (Jod  must  hovt 
had  some  grounds  other  than  the  .Tewish  Scriptures  ;  He 
must  have  come  to  see  that  tliere  is  some  other  source  front 
uhiih  the  knowledge  of  Gud  may  be  derived  ;  He  must 
have  adopted  sonic  idea  of  revelation  other  than  the  ,Trrt'<h. 
What  other  conception  of  r.  elation,  what  other  source 
of  the  knowledge  of  <me  .Mmighty  Clo«l  is  there?  ()!dy 
the  philosophical.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  pliilo- 
sophical  considerations  and  modes  of  thought  Itad  so 
profoundly  influenced  His  mind  that  they  caused  Him  first 
to  abandon  the  unquestioned  beliefs  of  His  contemporaries, 
which  He  had  breathed  in  with  every  breath  since  His 
boyhood,  and  ihen  to  sub.stitute  for  theui  conceptions  of 
a  very  different  eharirUi  as  the  basi-  of  His  religious  life. 

But  is  tiu're  an-  evidence  of  such  influence?  Is  the 
presence  ot  sucii  an  infiu«'nce  at  all  possible?  (hie  would 
have  to  ask  in  the  first  place,  from  what  source  did  it  come 
to  bear  upon  the  life  and  thoughts  of  .fesus  ?  No  doidtt 
the  Greek  language  was  8jK)ken  in  Palestine,  (Jreek  names 
were  not  uncommon,  and  Greek  ideas  and  habits  of  life  were 
not  entirely  unknown  ;  but  these  do  not,  of  course,  amount 
to  anytlung  like  the  powerful  InHuenee  which  the  theory 
under  consideration  requires.'  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  class  of  .Jewish  soci<>ty  m  which  .b'sus  was  brought  up 
'  C'f.  Schiirer,  II  i  11-51. 
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wns  nt  nil  jionotratod  l)y  any  ray  of  philosophiral  loaming. 
No  one  islik«'ly  to  suggest  that  Ho  was  really  a  solf-originated 
Plato  or  Aristotle.    Yot  the  assumption  that  He  borrowed 
ideas  from  the  philosophical  schools  is  as  wholly  fictitious 
as  the  coinplieity  with  the  Essenes  by  means  of  which  some 
early  critical  editions  of  the  Lif.'  of  Jesus  soucrht  to  explain 
away  His  miracles.    It  is  wholly  without  support  from  any 
tradition,  liowever  late  in  date  :    there  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  to  suggest  that  His  ]»eliei  in  (Jod  came  to  Him  as  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  existence,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that    metaphysical  problems  nt   any  time  occupied 
His  thoughts.     And  probably  most  of  us  will  agree  that  of 
the  things  which  distinguished  Him  from  Hiscontem}>oraries. 
the  possession  of  philosophical  learning  was  certainly  not 
one.*    How  is  it,  one  must  ask,  that  all  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions represent  Him  as  innocent  of  any  acquaint; , ice  with 
philosopl;-'  al  problems  and  teachings  ?     And  again,  how  is 
it  that  the  storm  and  stress  of  mind,  the  questionings  and 
doubts,  which  must  have  ))een  inv.olved  in  shifting  the  basis 
of  His  belief  from  the  Scriptures  to  a  philosophical  conception 
nf  the  wt)rld— how  is  it  that  all  this  inner  struggle  has  left  no 
trace  behind  it  on  the  pages  of  the  (lospels  ?    According  tf> 
this  view,  the  religious  faith  of  Jesus  was  broken  off  short 
and  then  began  again  on  a  new  basis  ;    but,  according  to 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  Him.  His  faith  in 
one  Almighty  Hod  flowed  on  midisturlK-d  ami  unshaken  by 
any  doubts  or  misgivings. 

But  still  the  line  which  will  jK-rhaps  suggest  itself  to  some 
minds  as  most  reasonabl(>  at  this  point  is  to  argue  that,  in 
some  way,  we  know  not  how.  these  influences  did  come  to 
act  upon  Him.  as  they  did  upon  IMiilo  ;  and  that,  like 
IMiilo,  He  in  some  way  accommodated  His  JudaiMu,  without 
abandoning  it  altogether,  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  oi 
philosophy.  Hence  His  apparent  acceptance,  but  real  rejec- 
tion, of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Jews.  But  the  comparison 
with  Philo  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  IMiilo  lived  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  could  careely  fail  to  c«>me  in  contact 
with  philosophy  ;  Jesus  lived  in  Palestine  in  a  social  circle 
'  n.  Hainatk.  What  h  (  kristiaiiily  ^  pp.  :«i  f . 
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whicrli  it  is  moHt  unlikrly  had  any  intimate  knowledge  ut  tiiu 
works  and  thoughts  of  Plato  or  Ariwtotle.  Philo  made  it 
his  main  effort  to  interpret  Judaism  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews  ;  but  nothing  we  know 
«)f  Jesus  suggests  that  He  was  eonseious  of  any  source  of 
monotheistic  doctrine  except  the  Jewish  Seriptures,  nor 
have  wo  any  right  to  think  that  He  attempted  a  similar 
interpretation.  Again,  Philo  would  have  been  helpless 
without  the  allegorical  method,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Jesus 
never  used  it.  And,  finally,  Philo  said  the  Jewish  Imw  ought 
to  be  observed  ; '  but  Jesus,  w^  are  told,  denied  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law  and  freeil  men  from  the  burden  of  it 
altogether.  There  were  other  Jewish  philosophers,  it  is  true, 
who  did  not  insist  upon  the  literal  outer  observance  of  the 
Law  ;  but  that  was  because  they  explaineil  away  the  legal 
enactments  by  their  allegorical  methods.^ 

If  any  one  maintains  that  there  was  in  the  mystery- 
religious  a  stronger  tendency  towards  monotheism  than  has 
been  allowed  to  them  in  these  pages,  he  will  not  fiml  it  easy 
to  prove  a  contact  between  them  anil  cither  Jesus  or  His 
Apostles.  Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  supply  an  assured  belief  in  one  Holy 
and  .Mmighty  Father  to  one  who  had  seen  reason  to  abandon 
the  Jewish  monotheism. 

Those,  then,  who  maintiMn  that  .Jesus  ileikied  the  sujH'r- 
natural  origin  of  the  Law  must  be  asked  to  explain,  ( I )  why 
He  abandonetl  this  belief,  and  from  what  source,  when  Me 
had  once  abandoned  it,  He  drew  His  Ix-liel  in  one  (iod  ,  and 
(2)  why  there  is  no  trace  in  Christian  tradition  of  the  imier 
struggle  and  the  jR-riod  of  uncertainty  which  this  theory 
involves. 

Ill 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  icstmiony  of  the 
(JosjH'Is.  The  attitude  of  our  Lord  towards  the  relii^ion  of 
the  Jews,  as  theSyno[)tie  (iosjHlsiUserdi*' it,  may  Ite  sumnud 
up  in  the  following  statements  :    (1)  The  Jewish  Scriptures 


'   >.|iiiiri.   II  iii  ;i(l!l.  ri.   I:M. 
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are  His  Ireiisury  of  tlu*  knowledge  ot  (4o(l.  the  source-book 
of  His  theology.  (2)  He  declined  to  observe  the  Tradition 
of  the  Elders  and  denounced  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as 
hypocrites,  but  the  Mosaic  Law  itself  He  regarded  as  a  divine 
apjmintnient,  and  therefore  both  observed  it  Himself  and 
taught  others  to  do  likewise.  (3)  He  recognized  that  the 
.fews  had  privileges  not  given  to  others,  and  corresponding 
responsibilities  for  which  others  were  not  answerable. 
(4)  But  the  Law  was  preparatory,  incomplete,  and  tem- 
porary. The  whole  system  of  the  ancient  (Jovenant  looked 
forward  to  and  promised  something  bctt<»r  which  was  to  take 
its  place.  That  .something  was  nothing  less  than  a  new 
Covenant  which  He  Himself  inaugtuated.  As  Messiah  He 
was  conscious  that  He  had  authority  from  (Jod  to  liring  the 
Mo.saic  Covenant  to  its  intended  close,  and,  like  a  new  Moses, 
to  inaugurate  and  give  validity  to  a  new  Covenant  between 
(;od  and  His  jjcople  Israel.  The  new  Covenant  came  into 
etTect  and  was  ratified  through  His  Jilood.  Under  the  new 
Covenant  it  was  His  death,  not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Ijiiw.  but  the  sacrifice  He  offered  on  Calvary,  which  was 
cdicacious  unto  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation. 
The  basis  of  salvation  was  Bhiftcd,  as  it  wen-,  from  the  I>aw 
to  a  personal  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  His  Cross  and 
Passion.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  flic  observance  ot 
the  Mo.saic  l.riiw  no  longer  necessary  to  salvation.  But  it 
it  is  no  Icmger  es.sential  to  .salvation,  it  is  bound  to  lose  its 
original  im])ortance.  and  in  the  course  of  1inn'.  to  sink  into 
insignificance.  And  again,  once  it  is  removed,  then  tlw  way 
is  open  for  (lentiles  to  enter  in  upon  th«-  Mes.-<iani<-  salvation 
on  preei.sely  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews.  Tlui.>*  the  (Ivniiles 
are  freed  froni  the  burden  of  the  Law  and  liencc  the 
universalism  <if  (  iiristianity. 

lA'i  us  tak«'  up  first  His  attitude  towards  the  S<  riptvut  .-. 
The  point  of  real  importance  is  not  merely  that  He  was 
tiioroughly  familiar  with  tii«'  Scriptures,  nor  even  that  He 
accepted  the  traditions  regarding  the  Mosaic  authorshij)  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Davidic  autlmrshi])  of  the  Psalter,  and 
the  historical  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testamenf  narratives  ; 
but  that  H«  constantly  used  the  S<  lipttire.-  -♦-  tin  final  >  nurt 
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ol  a|»|K  al  ill  iiiattcrs  <»f  faith  and  pi<vtti(('.  He  tinds  in  thtni 
a  tn-asurv  t)t  the  kuowlctlgt  of  <M>d  and  a  source-book  on  the 
duty  of  man.  To  the  sugjiostions  oi  the  tempter  He  replii  s 
in  words  rrom  the  Old  Testament :  "  It  is  written,  thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  L*)rd  thy  «i<  d.'  Tliere  is  more  in  this  than 
a  were  reminis<*en(  e.  Th«'  words  hear  a  de<isive  weight 
iR'caust^  they  are  written.  It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scrij!- 
tun»s  that  He  proves  the  distinction  lietween  right  and 
wrong.  In  them  He  finds  a  test  of  eondu(  t,  a  guide  through 
life,  and  a  power  to  resist  the  evil  «me.  The  two  command- 
ments than  which  then-  is  non«'  gn-atcr  arc  taken  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  "  Hear.  O  Israel,  the  I.ord  {Kvpio'i - 
V'ahweh)  is  our  (Jod  ;  the  Lord  is  i.ne  :  and  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  (Jod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  H  thy  strength.  The 
.■second  is  this,  tluii  shalt  l(»vc  thy  mighbour  as  thyself. 
There  is  n<me  other  commandment  greater  than  the.se.'  ' 
Again,  when  the  IMi  irisees  object  to  His  intcnouiM-  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  He  bids  them  go  and  learn  the  meaning 
of  a  pa>sagc  from  Ifosea.- 

His  refen  iKc  to  the  Sciiptur*  ^  as  to  a  final  ciunt  of  appeal 
IS  all  the  more  -igiiititant .  U-caii***'  He  fully  realize*!  that 
their  injuH'lions  were  not  in  every  >  ase  jK-rtect  fnun  a  moral 
fHiiiit  of  view.  Ifere,  then,  was  a  pomt  of  departure  at  which 
a  jMilemiiagaiiiNt  thcSi  ri})tures  niighf  lHMX|HH-ii'd  fnun  Him, 
if  He  felt  that  they  weie  receiving  an  exaggerated  revereme. 
Hut  when  He  finds  that  one  pa-f^age  of  th«'  l>iiw  supports  an 
impi-rfect  view  of  mariiagc.  He  !et<*r*r<>  anotluT  (Mark  x  2  «: 
M»tt.  xix  1  !>).  He  ((uncs  into  <onrtict  with  the  religious 
leaders  and  representatives  of  .ludaisni  on  many  occasioiift. 
This,  however,  is  not  iK-cause  He  draws  Hi»»  knowh'dgi-  of 
O.KJ  from  a  different  souree  from  theirs,  but  U-eause  tln-y  are 
wrong  in  their  in(<Tpretation  of  what  both  reeognize  as  the 
final  authority.  The  S«d«luc<-es  do  gn  itly  err  in  their  dis- 
belief in  the  Kisurrec  tion  because  tliey  know  not  the  Scrip- 
tun-s  nor  tiu'  power  of  <  Jod.    .\  pas.-agc  from  Kxodus  is  cit*'d 

'   H.  V.  iiiuv.  of  .Mark  xu  .1)  :!<•:  K.iil.  m  i   .'. :  Iav    xt«  l»;  cf.  Luk*- 
s  -'.VS:    Matt.  \xii  ;{4  4)1. 
'  .Matt.  i\  iu-i:»:    Hos.  \  i  (I ;  .{    Miitl.  .\ii  I   7 
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asa  sufficient  proof  otthisdoctrinc.  'But  as  touching  the  dead, 
that  they  are  raised  :  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
in  the  jjlace  concerning  tlie  Bush,  how  (Jod  spake  unto  him, 
saying.  I  am  the  CJod  of  Abraham,  and  the  (Jod  of  Isaac,  and 
the  Cod  of  Jacob  ?  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  Hving  :  ye  do  greatly  err*  The  Law  and  the  Prophets 
are  a  divine  revelation  as  to  the  duty  of  man  and  are  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  '  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  '.^ 

Most  striking  of  all.  however,  is  the  relation  of  the  tScrij)- 
tiires  to  His  consciou.sness  of  the  necessity  of  His  death  and 
siiHirings.  Jesus,  for  sonu-  time  before  the  Crucifixion,  fore- 
saw His  death.  No  doubt  He  rcahzed  that  the  enmity 
of  the  i?i-iiJH's  and  Pharisees  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  :  auti  no  doubt  this  formed  a  real  element  in  His  fore- 
bodings. But  wa>  this  all  V  WasHisanticipatiimof  a  violent 
death  merely  the  ]»cssimism  of  one  who  feels  that  the 
opf)osi£^;  forces  are  going  to  dt  feat  him  '!  it  is  impossible 
Ui  arjTue  these  qucstitms  out  in  full  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
feiiHt  so  far  as  the  jncsent  writer  can  see.  it  is  impossible  to 
expiuui  the  attitude  of  Je^u^  towards  the  prospect  of  death, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  He  knew  that  death  to  be 
f»art  of  a  divine  scheme  of  lhing.'>  He  must  have  known 
tiliat  His  death  wa>  not  to  -jk'H  defeat .  but  to  usiier  in  victory: 
tluit  (Jod  would  not  let  matters  rest  there,  but  would  vindi- 
•  ate  Hiui  and  Hi>  work  with  triumphant  glory  .  that  in  and 
tlirougli  Hi-  dcjith.  <M>d  wa.>  workius:  out  His  owis  fternal 
plans.  Jc>u^  t  uutcuiplatcd  death  Ik<  au>e  He  knew  it  to  Ix' 
the  work  His  Father  had  jjiven  Hmi  to  do.  Henc^  it  »as 
neceshiuy.  Hence  he  looked  forward  to  it  with  calmuc^s  and 
confidtiuc.  although  with  sornas  and  anguish.  Bui  when<c 
did  He  h-arn  this  scheme  of  thin^.-  :  t»ij  what  groumls  did 
He  rest  His  assurance  that  Hi.->  death  meant  (Jod'i?  victory  'f 
llcie  the  (Jospels  point  us  to  an  answer— and  t<»  an  answer 
which,  in  face  of  the  evidence  given  above  and  Ik-Uhi  thert* 
is  reason  to  accejtt  without  lioitation  Jesus  knew  Him 
death  to  l>e  necessary,  to  Ik-  a  part  of  the  divine  sch«'Mie  of 

'  Mark  All  26-7  ;   .Mutl.  xxii  l'.T-3.'l ;   Luki'  x.\  27-40. 
'  Matt,  xxii  4(1.   il.  vu  IJ;   Luke  xvi  2!l.  31. 
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tilings,  beoauso  of  what  was  written  in  the  Old  Tetstaim'ut. 
He  knew  Himself  ti)  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  as  He  read  the 
8erii)ture8,  He  fuiind  them  eUM|uent  of  a  divine  purpose  or 
scheme,  in  which  the  sutTerings  and  death  of  the  Messiah  are 
included  as  an  essential  part 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  where  He  speaks  of  the 
death  of  the  Messiah  as  fore-ordained.  He  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  refer  to  any  one  special  ])as.sage  or  si-t  of  pas.sages. 

■  How  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  should 
suffer  nmny  things  and  be  set  at   nought?'  (Mark  ix  12). 

■  The  Son  of  man  goeth  even  as  it  is  written  of  him  :  l)ut 
woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  Ik'- 
t rayed  !  ' »  '  How.  then,  should  the  Scriptures  l)e  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be  V  '  (on  ovrots  Sti  ytyiaOai,  Matt, 
xxvi  54).  '  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  things 
that  are  written  by  the  prophets  shall  1h*  accomplished  unto 
the  S<mof  man  '  (Luke  xviii  31  ;  cf.  32  f.).  '  Oft)olish  men, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  l)elieve  in  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken  !  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things 
{ov\i  TavTu  (Sfi  naBdv  rov  Xpiarov)  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?  And  iH-ginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the 
prophets,  he  interjtreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the 
tilings  concerning  himself  '  (Luke  xxiv  25-7).  '  These  arc 
my  wurtls  which  1  spake  untoyou.  while  I  was  yt't  with  you, 
how  that  all  things  nui>t  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written 
in  the  \a\\\  of  Mo.ses,  and  the  prophets  and  the  ))salms  con- 
cerning mc.  Then  opened  he  their  mind,  that  they  might 
under>tand  the  >cripturcs  ;  and  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  it 
is  written,  that  tlu>  Christ  should  suffer  (oiVo)?  yiypanrai 
iraOtlv  Tw  Xpiarof)  and  rise  again  froui  the  dead  tiic 
third  day.  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  sliould 
Ih'  |)rcachcd  in  his  name  unto  all  tiie  nations,  beghming 
from  .Fcrusalem'  (Luke  xxiv  44  ").  'For  I  say  unto  you 
that  this  which  is  written  must  l)e  fiilHUcd  in  me  {8ti 
TtXtaftrjiai  tv  ifiot).  And  he  was  reckoned  with  transgressors: 
for  that  which  concerncth  mc  hath  fulfilment'  {kui  yap  to 
TTtpl  ifioO  Tt'Aoy  txn,  Luke  xxii  37).  This  last  is  the 
one  place  in  the  Synoptic  (iospels  in  which  He  refers  to 

'  Mark  \iv  £1  ;  .Malt,  xxvi  \>i ;  lI.  Luki,-  xxii  22. 
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a  s|H(  iai  passage  «)f  Scripture  in  connexion  witli  His  Icatii, 
and  it  ccmtains  also  tlie  widt-r  indefinite  reference  :  '  and 
what  is  more  Ual  yap),  that  which  concerneth  nie  is 
drawing  to  its  end  or  oonchision/  Tlie  relation  of  special 
passages  to  Jestis'  foreknowledge  of  His  death,  and  especially 
the  relation  of  Isaiah  liii,  is  a  wide  subject  which  needs  more 
careful  treatment  than  can  he  given  to  it  here.  Let  us 
observe,  however,  that  the  passages  quoted  above  show  tiiat 
.Jesus  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  not  only  in 
special  passages  and  predictions,  but  in  the  general  principles 
of  theology,  the  great  outstanding  thoughts  and  features 
which  run  through  the  Scriptures  from  end  to  end,  in  the 
Liiw,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  evidences  of  a  great 
divine  scheme  of  things  in  which  His  death  as  Messiaii.  His 
resurrection  and  the  mission  to  the  (Jentiles  was  involved. 

If  He  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  which  could  prove  the 
divine|)urposeand  nieaningof  His  Ufe, death, andresurrection, 
that  which  numifested  the  plans  and  purposes  of  (Jod,  tlieii 
the  Scriptures  are  the  nni(|ue  and  authoritative  record  ot 
(iod's  self-revelati«>n  to,  and  deaiings  witli  men.  He  seems 
to  imply  by  His  references  to  the  Old  'testament,  that  (iod, 
having  done  such  and  such  things  in  comiexion  with  tiie 
Jewi.sh  nation,  tiie  record  of  whicli  is  found  in  these  writings, 
having  committed  Himself,  if  one  nuiy  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, to  this  first  part  of  the  scheme,  nuist  now  go  on  to 
complete  and  to  fulfil  His  purposes  in  the  sacrifice  of  His 
wcll-lnloved  Son  u|»on  the  Cross. 

The  high  esteem  in  winch  He  held  the  Scriptures  is  ecjualk  d 
by  His  respect  for  the  [..fiw  of  .Moses  as  an  institutitm  and 
a  rule  of  life.  He  ob.srrved  it  Himself  and  taught  others  to 
do  .so  as  well.  His  disciples  take  it  as  a  matter  of  eoursi- 
that  He  will  ke«'p  the  Passover  (Mark  xiv  12).  His  cu.stom 
is  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings  in  the  Synagogue'  when  the 
Law  is  read.'  He  is  indignant  that  the  Temple  is  made 
a  den  of  thieves  w  hen  ii  ought  to  Iw  a  house  of  prayer  for  al! 
nations  (Mark  xi  15-17).  He  pays  the  Temple  tax  tliat  He 
may  not  cause  a  stumbling-block  ;  and  if  Ho  claims  a  right 
to  Ik'  exempt,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that  the  Temple  is 

Su-",   xii  U  ;  .\in  j4  ;  Maik  i  21  :   vi  2  ;  i^nki  a  10,  ;t3,  44  ;  xiii  ll»,  &f. 
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iiotliiii^  to  Him  nor  He  to  t\w  'IVnipK-,  Itiit  ln'taiisr  Ht>  is 
M)  iiuifh  a  Hon  of  tlie  Temple  that  He  «)iiglit  not  to  Ik*  askeil 
to  eontribute  to  its  exiK-nscs  (Matl.  xvii  24-7).  He  assumes 
that  those  to  whom  He  addressed  tJie  St-rnion  on  the  Mount 
would  eontinue  to  offer  gifts  on  tlie  .iltar  (Matt,  v  23).  On 
two  oi-easions  He  lontraeted  ceremonial  uncleanness  ;  wlien 
He  touched  the  leper  (Mark  i  41),  and  when  he  entered  tlie 
house  in  which  lay  the  dead  body  of  .lairus"  daughter  and 
took  her  by  the  hand  (Mark  v  ;{!» -41).  To  become  '  unclean  ' 
did  not  imply  a  wilful  violation  ai  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  for  the 
Law  was  such  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to 
go  through  life  without  contracting  ceremcmial  defilement 
from  time  to  time.  There  would  be  no  violation  inilcss  there 
was  H  failure  to  ])erform  the  rites  of  puritication  ])rcscrilH>(l  l>y 
the  Iaiw.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  .lesus  did  not 
purify  Himself  according  to  the  ritual  oi  the  Law  ;  His  '(im- 
Mumd  to  the  leju-r  to  go  "  show  thyself  to  the  pri<->t,  and  otTcr 
for  thy  cleansing  I  lie  tilings  which  Moses  commanded  for 
a  testimony  unto  iheiu  "  (Mark  i  44).  '?mkes  it  piobabh-  thi-t 
He.  too,  nuide  the  re(|uircd  offerings.  Elsewhere  als<»  He 
lays  it  down  tliat  the  minutia*-  ol  the  l.„iw,  the  tith'iig  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cunnnin.  ought  lo  be  clone,  though  its 
weightier  matters,  judgement,  and  mercy,  and  fnith.  ought 
not  to  Ik-  left  undone  i.Matt.  x.viii  •2:i). 

Any  one  wh<»  attacks  the  itlliciai  nprcsfni  ntivcs  of  an 
institution,  especially  if  the  institution  bi-  cclesja'-  icf.land 
its  offices  regarded  as  sacred,  is  always  lial>U  to  Ik-  misic,  .e- 
sented  as  atta<  king  the  institulii.n  itself.  And  su  wluii 
.lesus  denounccfl  the  Scrilns  and  Pharisees,  He  seems  lo  have 
been  specially  careful  to  show  that  His  words  were  directed 
against  the  individuais  who  represented  the  .system,  and  not 
against  the  system  itself.  The  concentrated  invective  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  lontaincd  in  Matthew  xxiii  is  pr«'- 
eeded  by  tlie  direction  tliat  since  t  tu-  Scrii>es  aiul  Pharisees  sit 
on  Moses"  seat,  "all  things  therefore  whatstK'ver  they  bid  you, 
the.-e  do  and  observe,  but  do  nol  ye  after  their  works  ;  for 
they  say  and  do  not  '  (Matt,  xxiii  ."  :<>.  H»  fore  He  warns 
His  hearers  that  except  yuur  righteousness  «hall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scisbes  ami  Muirisees,  ye  shall  ii!  no 
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wise  enter  into  the  kingddui  of  heaven',  He  hids  the  m  not 
to  think  that  He  came  to  destroy  the  I-^iw  and  the  I'mpliet". — 
He  eame  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  "  For  verily  1  say  unto 
you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  n<»  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  he 
accomplished.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  the^<e 
eoniinnndments,  and  shall  teaeh  men  so,  shall  be  called  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teaeh  them,  he  shall  l)e  called  great  in  the  kingdomof  heaven." ' 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  state  the  obligatory  eharai  ter 
of  the  Law  in  terms  more  emphatic  than  these  ;  if  anything, 
they  are  too  emphatic.  Jesus,  it  appears,  looked  forward  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Mark  .Kiii  :.')  and  the  lonse- 
(juent  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  elsewhere  He  says 
that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  in  force  until  John  the 
Baptist  came  (Luke  xvi  10  ;  Matt,  xi  I'.i)  ;  hence  the  words 
'  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  '  involve  a  difficulty.  If 
one  could  omit  this  clause,  the  pas.sage  would  Ix'come  easily 
txplicable.  He  Himself  fulfilled  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
by  bringing  the  -id  ('  >venant  to  its  intended  end  ;  but  until 
that  fulfilment  is  complete  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
inaugurated,  no  part  of  the  l^aw  shall  lose  its  validity  ;  and 
any  one  who  breaks  the  least  of  its  precepts  and  teaches  men 
so  to  do  is  acting  in  a  vay  which  willdis()uaiify  him  for  high 
honour  in  the  Kingdom. 

He  was  often  taken  to  task  for  His  (;wn  l)ehaviour  and 
that  of  His  disciples,  because  He  did  not  conform  to  tlu- 
complex  system  of  rules  and  rt'i^ulati  JUS,  called"  the  Tradition 
iii  ttie  Kldcrs',  wliich  the  Scribes  and  lawyers  made  it  th  ir 
business  t  >  dtdace  from  the  Law.  But  His  attitude  towards 
the  original  Mosaic  Law  is  n-ldom  more  clearl^v  manifested 
than  m  these  controversies.  Nowhere  docs  he  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Imw  ;  only  once,  when  He  placed  cleanness 
and  uncleanness  upon  a  moral  rather  than  upon  a  ritual 
basis,  does  Ho  appear  to  set  aside  the  ditails  of  the  Law  ; 
am'  this  admits  of  being  exphxined  as  an  iastan*  e  of  the 

'  Matt.  V  17-20 ;  cf.  Luko  .\vi  14-17.  For  otlur  thargin  ttj^niiist  tlio 
Scrifws  ami  I'hariwfs  Hotn  .Matt,  vi  2,  5,  10  ;  .vvi  0,  11,  12  ;  .\.\i  31,  .'10-43  ; 
Luki'  .\i  'M-o2  ;  ax  4.j,  -17. 
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fxoniw  of  liis  Mrssianic  aiidiorily.'  hi  His  contiovcrnics 
witli  the  Pilar isoos  ]\c  \h  not  n  n'voliiti«»»inrv  who  entirely 
rcji'ffH  the  Ijiw  ;  Hi«  nttitude  is  that  of  one  who  rcrognizeH 
the  Ijaw,  Imt  disputes  a  |mrti('iilar  interpret  at  ion  of  it  ;  what 
He  rejected  was  the  tiresonn*  hnrden  of  regulations  extracted 
from  the  Law  hy  the  Scribes  ;  and  from  this  Tradition  of  the 
Klders  He  a]>]»eale.»  t  ilic  I  •  w  itself  and  to  the  Scriptures 
as  to  a  higher  couc?  il  •  ndv  'uned  the  <  orhan  iM'caiise  it 
was  one  of  those  Ciist  ^  h  wliic.'i  the  IMiarisecs  had  rejected 
the  eommandment  i  ',  <  "  i  ■■.<-  piv(  n  them  by  Mowes  in  order 
to  keep  their  own  Tn...!  »n  (  Mark  vii  8-12).  He  repudiateci 
the  distinction  they  drew  Ix'tween  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple 
and  that  of  the  gold  of  the  Tj'mjile,  between  the  sanctity  of 
the  altar  and  that  of  the  gift  which  was  on  the  altar  ;  for 
it  was  the  altar  which  gave  sanctity  to  the  gift  upon  it.  and 
'  lie  that  sweareth  by  the  temple  sweareth  by  it.  and  by  him 
that  dwelleth  therein  '  (Matt,  xxiii  U\-'2l). 

The  chief  cau.ses  of  oflfenco  which  the  Pharisees  found  in 
His  conduct  were  (1)  what  they  regarded  as  His  laxity  in 
observing  the  Sabbath  ;  (2)  His  negleet  of  ceremonial 
ablution^!  and  fastings  ;  (3)  the  freedom  of  His  inti  naursi- 
with  pulilicans  and  ^inntrs.  In  none  of  these  lu^iv-  'lid  He 
violate  the  Mosaic  Law  itself,  but  only  the  .stri<t  customs  of 
the  Pharisees. 

(i)  in  one  important  class  of  cases,  those  of  healing  on 
the  Sabbath,  there  was  no  infrint" Mcnt  even  of  the  Tradition. 
It  was  pure  jealous v  which  piiMejii-'d  the  ruler  of  the  .syna- 
gogue to  say,  Tlu'v  arc  .-ix  dii .  s  in  wliicii  men  ought  to 
work  :  in  then,  t  licrcfore  vomc  and  !>r  liealed,  and  not  on 
the  day  of  the  Sabhatii  '  Luk<  xiii  ;  r,  And  hen  esus 
was  able  to  make  u  crushing  apiM-al  to  iht  ir  own  customs. 
The  Traditi»)n  allowed  tlu  n:  to  loose  an  'X  or  an  ass  on  the 
Sabbath  and  lead  it  to  water  -though  not.  to  bring  water  to 
the  animal — "  And  ought  not  this  woman,  b<  jng  a  daughter 
of  .^br.vham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo.  these  eighteen 
yt'ars.  to  have  lK>en  loosed  from  this  bund  tm  th<'  day  of  the 
Sabiiath  t  -   KIsewhere  He  appeals  to  charity  and  to  common 

'  Cf.  below,  pp.  242  f. 

■   Liiki'  xiii  10-I*i;  cf.  PluimiU'i-  iii  l«x'. 
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sfuso.  ■  U  it  lawful  f>n  tlir  Siililtiitli  In  «ln  l'<muI  or  to  «1<> 
liarm  ?  to  nnvr  n  life,  or  to  dt'Htmy  it  '!  '  (K/ck.  vi  !» :  <f. 
Mark  iii  1  4).  "  The  Sal»l»atli  was  ma<lt>  for  man,  and  uni 
man  for  tlu«  Sabl»ath  '  (Mark  ii  27).  When  His  disciples  are 
rebnked  for  |)hieking  the  ears  «>f  corn  on  the  Sahbath.  wliiih 
was  one  of  tlie  thirty-nine  kinds  of  work  |)rohihit( d  in  later 
years  hy  th«'  MisJina.  He  defends  them  by  a|»|»ealinj{  to  the 
ease  of  David  and  his  men.  who,  under  ininsual  eirenm- 
stances,  ate  the  shewhread  whieh  hy  the  I^w  was  reserved 
for  the  priests  nlom-.*  The  way  in  whieh  He  jiistities  His 
(•«»nduet  on  these  oeeasions  se«ms  to  support,  rather  than  t(» 
(hpreeiate,  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  sacred  institution. 

(2)  Tlie  Jewish  eust»)m  <»f  eerem<tnial  washings  In-fore 
eating  was  no  part  of  the  original  IjJIw,  but  was  strictly 
observed  l»y  the  majority  of  tlie  people  as  well  as  by  the 
Pharisees.2  The  objection  of  tlu^  Pharisees  to  the  negle<t 
of  these  rules  by  His  disciples  furnished  the  occasion  for  His 
declaration  that  the  Tradition  really  sets  aside  the  c(»mmand- 
ment  of  (iod  (.Mark  vii  1-9).  With  regard  to  fastings,  the 
only  regular  fast  of  universal  obligation  under  the  Mosaic 
lijiwwasthat  of  the  great  Day  of  Atoncnunt  (Lev,  \vi  l.M>-31  ; 
xxiii  27  H2).  There  is  nti  reason  to  think  that  Jesus  and  His 
discijjh'sdid  not  «>bserve  this.  The  cjuestionof  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  nu'rely  shows  that  tluy  wen- 
surprised  that  J(-sus,  as  a  religious  teacher,  did  not  inipiw- 
upon  His  followers  special  rides  ',f  His  own  for  fasting,  as 
John  the  Baptist  and  others  did  (Mark  ii  IS;  Matt,  ix  14; 
Luke  V  33). 

(3)  As  little  does  the  murmuring  of  the  Pharis<-es  at  His 
intercourse  with  juiblicans  and  sinners  im|)ly  any  breach 
u  ith  the  l^w  of  Moses  (Luke  v  2!»  31  ;  xv  2  ;  xix  7).  Inter- 
marriage with  muircumcised  (Jcntih-s  wiis  forbidden  by  the 
l.,aw,  but  uo  distinctions  are  drawn  bt  iwecn  Israelites.  In 
none  (»f  the  charges,  then,  which  were  l»rought  against  the 
conduct  of  Jet^us  by  the  I'harisees  is  there  any  tra<<-  of  a  real 
violation  of  the  .Mosaic  I^aw. 

Aft«-rthis(-videnceasto  Hisattitudetowards theScriptun-s 

'  Mvk  ii  2.1  6  ;  of.  Driv.r  in  //.  //  ft.  iv  .317  22. 
'  Cf.  A.  fi.  VvnVi;   II.  l>.  It.  iv  «:»:»  h. 
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iimi  thf  Lav,  one  in  (iiiit»'  pn-parrd  tn  find  tluit  Mf  n«»f|it«tl 
flu*  'n\v'\  of  H|H>eial  tlfwinh  privili'ge.     TIuh  f«nni'H  out  with 
s|H'cial  clramesH  in  n  puHmigc  to  whit-h  M'ftTfncr  has  aln'ady 
Ihh-u  made.     To  the  S-riU-'H  (jurstion  as  to  the  Jirnt  foni- 
niandrnent  of  nil.  He  rejthed  :   '  The  first  is,  Hear,  ()  Israel, 
the  l^trd  {Kvpiot  =Yahweh)  is  <»ur  fJod;    tlie  Lird  is  one  : 
and  thou  shalt  h»ve  the  Lord  thy  (!o<l  with  all  thy  heart  .  .  . ' 
(.Murk  xii  2K  30,  R.V.  marg.).     This  jjussage,  as  it  stan«ls  in 
the  OM  'I'estunient,  t'xpress«'s  the  v<'ry  essence  of  tl«e  Jewish 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  religious  privih-ge.     Yahweh  is  one  ; 
there  is  no  (JoJ  but    lie;     therefore  all   other  ohjiuts  of 
worship  nmst  Im-  shinini'd.    If  it  apjHar  conceivabU'  to  sonu- 
niind.t  that  .lesus  <lid   not    intend   the   word   'J..ord'   t(i  he 
take'.i  in  the  e.xclvjsive  sense  in  which  it  is  us«'d  in  tlu-  Old 
Testament,  but  that  We  gave  to  it  a  wider  and  more  inclusive 
significance  than  the  '  Yahweh  '  of  old,  yet  (he  ScrilM-  who 
ruis«'d  the  nui'stion  must  have  umh-rstood  Min>  to  n-fer  to  the 
n.itional  (Jotl  «>f  Israel  alone,  and  so  to  Him  it  must  have 
sounded    like  a  restatenu-nt    of    the   ancient    claim  of   the 
.lews,  (hat  no  other  worshij)  but  that   whiiOi  Isiael  offered 
was  in  reality  the  worship  of  the  Livin;{  (!(»d.    The  attitude 
of  his  mind  is  clearly  slu)wn  when  In-  t'ocs  on  to  restate  (he 
answer  «)f  .leHUs  own  move  explicitly  and  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Old  Testament.       Of  a  truth.  Master,  thou  hast  well 
said  that  he  is  (me  ;    and  there  is  none  other  l»ut  he  :    and 
to  love  him  with  all  the  hi  art,  and  with  all  (he  understanding. 
and  wi(h   all  the  .strength,   and   to  love   his   neijihbour  as 
himself,  is  much  more  than  all  whole  burnt   ofTcriiijis  :in«l 
sacrifices  '  (Mark  \ii  '.i'l.  '.V.\).     It  setius  impossible  to  doubt 
(ha(   those   who  witnessed  (he  scene   imderstood  .lesus  to 
mean  precisely  the  sanu'  thing  as  the  Scribe  ;  for  i(  is  recorded 
(ha(  'when  .lesus  sa,v  (ha(  he  ai\swcred  dis(netl\.  h(>  said 
unto  him,   Tlu)U  art    not    far  tr<;m   the   l<ing<loiii   of  (Jod  ' 
(Mark  xii  31). 

And  this  pa.ssag  d<H's  not  stand  alone.  He  identifies  the 
(iod  of  whom  Me  .'  ••■  ks  with  the  (Jod  of  .Abr.diam.  Isaac. 
and  .bicob  ;  '   wi(h  (he  Yahweh  from  whom  Moses  received 


'   .Mark  xii  2t'.       Matt,  .xxii  !\>      Liik--  xx  37. 
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(■onlnlan(l^  :  '  Ho  Hinisolf  was  sent  by  thr  Cod  who  sotit 
the  prophets  of  old.-  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  point  to  any  passages  in  which  the  (ilod  whom  He  calls 
'  Father "  is  spoken  of  as  <a  different  Person  from  the  fJod 
who  is  known  in  Scripture  as  the  national  God  of  Israel. 
His  attitude  towards  the  idea  of  special  Jewish  privilege 
may  be  seen,  again,  in  His  teaching  on  the  Kingdom.  Into 
tile  subject  of  the  Kingdom  it  is  impossible  to  go  at  any 
length  here  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  while 
He  rejected  entirely  the  Jewish  idea  that  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  would  involve  political  supremacy  for  the 
Jews,  He  did  not  reject  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  was 
meant  for  the  Jew  first,  if  for  the  Gentile  also.  He  does  not 
exclude  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Jews  have  a  prior  claim  and 
greater  responsibilities.  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and 
all  the  prophets  will,  of  course,  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west 
to  sit  down  with  them,  but  ye,  yourselves,  who  as  the  sons 
of  the  kingdom  ought  to  inherit  it.  shall  for  your  hardness 
of  heart  be  cast  out  (Matt,  viii  11,  12  :  Luke  xiii  28,  29). 

Again.  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  certain 
king,  which  made  a  marriage  feast  for  his  son,  and  sent 
forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the 
marriage  feast'  (Matt,  xxii  2,  3).  When  those  who  arc 
specially  bidden — apparently  the  Jews — refuse  to  come, 
others  are  summoned  ;  for  "  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper  '  (Luke  xiv  24).  As  the 
Jew\s  have  special  privileges,  so  also  they  have  special 
responsibilities.  He  has  a  right  to  look  for  greater  faith  in 
Israel  than  elsewhere  (Matt,  viii  10  ;  Luke  vii  <.»).  The  twelve 
apostles  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  when  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
(Matt,  xix  28  ;  Luke  xxii  30).  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
knew  that  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandman  was 
spoken  against  them  ;  they  arc  the  husbandmen  whom  the 
owner  placed  in  charge  of  his  vineyard  and  held  responsible 
for  its  fruits.    But  he  will  come  and  destroy  the  husbandmen 

'  Mark  xii  29.  .30  =  Luke  x  2.5-8  =  Matt,  xxii  34-40, 
■  Mark  xii  1-8  =  Lnk.-  x  0-10  =  Matt,  xxi  M-4fl. 
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and  give  the  vineyard  to  others.^  "  Therefore  1  say  unto 
you,  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  anil 
isliall  be  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  ' 
(Matt,  xxi  43).  He  attaches  no  small  importance  to  descent 
from  Abraham  (Luke  xiii  16  ;  xix  !»).  The  Jews  are  the 
children  who  should  be  fed  first ;  and  it  is  not  meet  to  take 
their  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  Gentiles.  The  wortl  which 
obtained  for  the  woman  an  answer  to  her  petition  was 
not  merely  her  expression  of  faith  in  Jcsi.  power,  but  her 
admission  of  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  religion  (Mark  vii 
27  ;  Matt,  xv  26).  The  Gentiles  are  fretiuentiy  introduceel 
as  representing  a  standard  of  religious  and  moral  ctmiUut 
which  ought  to  be  surpassed  (Matt,  v  47  ;  vi  7,  8,  32  ;  xx  25). 
The  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  on  these  points,  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Tlie  Scriptures 
cannot  be  treated  as  if  they  were  invalid  (John  x  35)  ;  they 
bear  witness  concerning  Jesus  (v  39).  Moses,  on  whom  the 
Jews  set  their  hope,  will  be  their  accuser  ;  for  if  they  had 
believed  Moses,  they  would  have  believed  Jesus  ;  for  Moncs 
wrote  of  Him  (v  45,  46).  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Hon  of  Man  be  lifted  up  (iii  14  ; 
cf.  ii  22  ;  xiii  18  ;  xv  25).  Agahi,  the  Temple  is  His  Fathers 
house,  wliich  should  not  be  made  a  house  of  merchandise 
(ii  16).  He  attends  the  Feasts  at  Jerusalem.'^  There  is  the 
same  trouble  about  the  observaiicc  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but 
the  points  at  which  they  took  ottence  were  violations  of 
the  Tradition,  not  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (v  8-12). 

And  these  objections,  it  will  be  seen,  are  met  in  nmch 
the  same  way.  His  Father  does  not  cease  from  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  men  on  the  Si'bbath,  nor  does  He 
(v  17).  If  circumcision  may  be  ,>frformed  on  the  Sabbi-tli, 
that  the  Liiw  niay  be  fulfill  :.  ay  He  not  heal  ?  (vii  23). 
The  rharisees  thought  to  surprise  Him  into  taking  an 
attitude  of  disloyalty  to  the  Law  of  Moses  when  they  con- 
fronted Him  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Jesus  sa;  s 
that  the  Law  should  take  its  course,  but  on  this  condition, 
that  the  execution  of  the  cruel  sentence  siiould  be  begun  by 

'  Mark  xii  U  ;  cf.  xii  1-12  :  Mutt.  x\i  33-46  ;  Luke  xx  <J-1«. 

'  ii  i.}.  l:J;   V  1;  vii  1(1;  xii  IJ. 
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him  who  was  hiiuselt  without  sin  (viii  3-11).  Tlie  saying 
that  God  is  spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  nnd  in  truth,  and  that  neither  on  Mount 
Gerizim  nor  in  orusalem  should  men  worship  the  Father, 
ought  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Jews  never 
had  had  any  special  privileges,  but  rather  that  in  the  new 
dispensation  which  He  will  inaugurate,  the  terms  under 
which  men  approach  the  Father  will  be  altered.  For  tlie 
l)resent  and  the  past,  even  the  half-Judaic  religion  of  the 
Samaritans  is  a  worship  of  '  that  which  ye  know  not :  we 
worship  that  which  we  know  ;  for  salvation  is  from  the 
Jews  '  (iv  21-3). 

According  to  the  Gospels,  then,  Jesus  associated  Himself 
completely  with  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  the  method  of  divine  self -Revelation.     But  this 
is  not  the  whole  picture.    One  camiot  read  the  Gospel  story 
without  observing  that  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of 
an  authority  within  Himself  which  He  places  alongside  that 
of  the  national  religious  institutions.     He  lays  His  own 
words  down  beside  the  commands  of  the  Law  and  gives 
men  to  understand  that  they  are  the  weightier.     '  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  unto  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say 
unto  you."     On  one  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  regulations 
regarding  uncleanness  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  He  declares  that 
that  which  enters  in  from  without  does  not  defile  a  man.' 
in  these  passages  He  is  not  simply  pointing  men  to  a  better 
way  and  a  higher  ideal  ;   He  is  not  merely  inviting  men,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  moral  pliilosopher,  to  contrast  His  system  of 
morality  with  that  of  the  Law  and  to  observe  how  much 
better  His  is  ;   He  is  th'claring  the  will  of  God  with  authority. 
The  Jews  knew  nothing  of  theoretical  morals  and  would 
scarcely  have  appreciated  such  an  argument.    They  judged 
moral  precepts  chiefly  by  the  authority  behind  them  ;   who 
issued  this  command  V    they  would  ask— is  it  from  God  or 
from  ]uan  '! 

In  the  same  way  in  His  teaching  about  the  character  of 
God,  He  uses  the  recognized  authority  of  the  Scriptures 

'  Mark  vii  15,  18,  19;   cf.  Matt,  y  /  11,  20;  ami  sit'  the  discussion  ou 
this  paiuago  in  Montetiorc,  The  lidigiomi  Tcachitig  q/'Jeeiu,  pp.  47-60. 
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where  posssible,  but  also  .speaks  in  reliance  on  His  own 
authority  and  witliout  dei)ending  upon  them.  '  Even  so 
I  say  unto  you  there  is  joy  in  tlie  pre.sence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  '  (Luke  xv  10  ;  cf.  7) ; 
'  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  uiy  words  shall  not 
pass  away'  (Matt,  xxiv  35  ;  Mark  xiii  31  ;  Luke  xxi  33). 
The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  just  as  He  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mark  ii  2H,  10)  ;  and  is  greater 
than  the  Temple  (Mait.  xii  G  ;  cf.  41,  42).  This  conscious- 
ness of  authority  made  its  own  impression  on  the  mass  of 
the  iHJople.  They  were  astonished  at  His  teaching  ;  for  He 
taught,  not  as  the  Scribes  who  rested  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Law,  but  as  one  who  had  an  original  authority  of 
His  own.'  And  so  when  the  (Jospels  present  Jesus  as 
claiming  the  title  of  Messiah,  they  make  the  picture  they 
present  consistent  with  itself  ;  for  the  very  essence  of  the 
Messianic  otKce  implied  authority  from  God  to  reveal  and 
to  fultil  His  will. 

But  the  Gospel  picture  would  be  quite  incomplete  if  one 
left  out  that  great  act  of  Messianic  authority  by  wliieh  He 
declared  His  death  to  be  the  inauguration  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant and  that  His  blood  was  being  shed  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.^  As  we  are  still  moving  within  the  circle  of  Jewish 
ideas,  and  are  still  dealing  with  minds  nurtured  upon  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  authoritative  self-Revelation  of  tiod, 
the  significance  which  He  is  said  to  have  attached  to  His 
Death  on  the  Cross  is  in  no  way  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  Just  as  Moses,  by  the  authority  of  God 
conunitted  unto  him,  inaugurated  the  Old  Covenant  by  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  sacrifice,  so  the  Messiah,  by  the  same 
authority,  inaugurated  a  New  Covenant  by  the  shedding  of 
His  own  Blood  for  the  forgiveness  ri  sins.^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  tliiuk  out  the 

'  Mark  i  22  ;  cf .  vi  2  ;  iMatt.  vu  28,  29  ;  Luke  iv  22,  32. 

'  Mark  xiv  22-4  ;  Matt,  xxvi  26-8  ;  Luke  xxii  17-19. 

'  Ou  the  whole  subject  of  -JeHUs'  attitude  to  the  law  cf.  Dciu^c''  iii 
Uastiiigs'a  D.  B.  iii  73-6  ;  B.  Weiss,  Bibliad  Theology  of  N.  T.  107-12  ; 
Hort,  Judaisiic  Christianity,  14-38 ;  Montefiore,  RdigioiM  Teacluiig  of 
Jenua,  pp.  30-52. 
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coiusequeuuett  of  this  act  as  they  bear  upon  the  rehgion  of 
t  )  Jews.  The  Ciospels  depict  Jesus  as  sharing  in  the 
general  ex[)ectation  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  end  of  this 
\\orld  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age.  He  Himself,  us 
Messiah,  will  appear  again  with  power  and  great  glory  to 
judge  the  world.^  With  this  return  to  judgement  must  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by  His  Death  ^e  comiected. 
Those  who  accept  Him  as  Messiah,  who  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  Him  before  men  and  to  receive  the  salvation 
He  offers,  will  be  saved  in  the  day  of  His  appearing.  Before 
the  great  Day  of  Judgement  comes.  He  sets  forth  a  new  and 
ussiu-ed  means  of  salvation  ;  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
individual  to  take  this  offer,  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  to 
trust  Himself  completely  to  Jesus  as  to  the  Messiah  of  (Joel. 
And  this  was  bound  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
religious  life  of  those  who  accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah.  If 
salvation  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith  in  Jesus,  the  observance 
of  the  Law  can  no  longer  be  essential.  The  Mosaic  Law  was 
bound  to  lose  its  original  significance  and  importance.  And 
with  the  Law  went  circumcision,  and  with  circumcision  went 
all  necessity  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
the  New  Covenant  was  such  that  its  blessings  might  be 
injoyed  by  Gentiles  on  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  by 
Jews.  Hence  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  Jesus  delivered  men 
from  the  burden  of  the  Law ;  that  He  broke  down  the  barrier 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  that  He  stripped  the  true  religion 
of  all  its  national  linv  cations,  and  set  before  the  world  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  in  one  God  the  universal 
Father. 

If,  then,  the  gospel  pictm'e  of  Jesus  is  taken  as  it  stands. 
It  is  clear  that  He  is  represented  as  accepting  the  coniiiion 
belief  in  the  supernatmal  ongin  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  as  claiming  to  possess  power  and 
authority  to  release  men  from  all  obhgation  to  the  Law  by 
instituting  a  New  Covenant.  This  alternative,  then,  is 
beyond  doubt  contained  in  the  Gospels.  Is  the  other 
alternative    dso  contained  in  them  ?     Do  they  anywhere 

'  Luke  xxii  _S-30  ;  Matt,  xix  28  ;  Mark  viii  38  ;  xiii  26,  27  ;  xiv  61,  62  ; 
Matt,  xvi  27,  28  ;   xxv  31,  32. 
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rpprosont.  .Tosii>i  as  (lonying  or  arguing  against  the  ohlijiafory 
character  of  the  I^w  ?  Is  His  'caching,  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly, inconsistent  with  a  belie*  in  the  unique  authority 
of  Jiidaisin  '!  One  must  now  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  students,  not  only  is  this  alternative 
contained  within  the  Gospels,  but  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  other. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  this  behalf.    Dr.  Harnack  has  said  that  Jesus  '  traversed 
the  claim  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  in  virtue  of 
their  descent,  were  sure  of  salvation,  and  based  the  idea 
of  divine  sonship  exclusively  upon  repentance,   humility, 
faith,  and  love.     Tn  so  doing  he  disentangled  religion  from 
its  national  setting.  Men,  not  Jews,  were  to  be  its  adherents. 
Then,  as  it  became  plainer  than  ever  that  the  Jewish  people 
as  a  whole  and  through  their  representatives  were  spurning 
His  messages.  He  announced  with  increasing  emphasis  that 
a  judgement  was  coming  upon  '  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom ',  and  prophesied,  as  His  forerunner  had  done  already, 
that  the  Table  of  His  Father  would  not  lack  for  guests,  but 
that  a  crowd  would  pour  in,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  from 
the  highways  and  hedges  '}    It  is  worth  while  to  examine 
this  passage  closely,  because  it  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
taken   by  many  scholars.     At  the  outset,  then,  one  must 
point  out  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  '  based  '  ;    when  it  is 
said  that  He  '  based  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  exclusively 
upon  repentance  ',  &c.,  this  may  be  understood  in  two  ways. 
(1)   It  may  mean  that  Jesus  knew  that  divine  sonship  had 
before  His  day  been  based — not  merely  in  the  opinion  of 
men,   but  by  the  act  of  God — upon   membership  in  the 
Jewish  race  and  religion  as  well  as  upon  repentance,  &c.  ; 
and  in  this  case.  He  '  based  '  it  exclusively  upon  repen- 
tance, &e.,  in  the  sense  that  He  was  endowed  by  God  with 
authority  to  alter  that  which    God  had  once  appointed 
through  Mose^.      Or   (2)    one  may  reject  all  idea  of  an 
authoritative  act,  and  mean  that  Jcsiis  '  based  '  divine  son- 
ship  upon  repentance  in  the  sfime  sense  as  that  in  which 
Socrates  based  virtue  upon  knowledge,  i.e.  He  was  a  teacher 
'  ^fiAsion  and  Ex^Hivnian  of  ChriMlamty.  i.  p.  Hfi. 
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who  oxprossod  wliat  Ho  tliought  to  bo  tho  truth,  but  claiir 
no  suporhuiuaii  authority  for  his  views. 

This  ambiguity  in  tho  term  '  based  '  is  responsible  for 
mueh  confusion  of  thought,  because  it  l)linds  one's  eyes  to 
tlie  real  nature  of  tho  issue  at  stake.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
does  not  either  exjjlioitly  affirm  or  explicitly  deny  tho  divine 
authority  of  the  Law  ;  nor  does  it  define  the  authority,  if 
any,  which  Jesus  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  enables 
one  to  think  that  whatever  degree  of  authority  tho  Law 
may  be  supposed  to  have,  tho  authority  of  so  great  a  teacher 
as  Jesus  would  certainly  far  outweigh  it.  All  this  is  highly 
satisfying  to  the  modern  mind  with  its  hazy  notions  of 
authority  in  religion.  But  Jesus  lived  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  there  was  no  ambiguity  whatever  o.i  this  point.  The 
Mosaic  religion  was.  in  tho  unquestioned  belief  of  the  Jews, 
tho  infallibly  inspired  and  supernaturally  communicated 
revelation  of  God  and  His  means  of  salvation.  The  Jew 
would  recognize  no  religious  authority  wliich  did  not  origi- 
nate with  God  Himself.  The  issue  stands  out  clear-cut  and 
sharply  defined  in  that  atmosphere  ;  either,  tho  Mosaic 
system  was  what  the  Jews  believed  it  to  be,  a  special  act 
of  God  mediated  through  human  instrumentality — in  which 
case  it  could  not  bo  abolished  except  by  another  special  act 
of  tho  divine  will — or  else,  it  was  at  best  the  act  of  men 
who  devised  it  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  divine  will 
they  could  imagine,  in  which  case  any  one  who  could 
improve  upon  it  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Apparently  it  is 
the  latter  alternative  which  Dr.  Harnack  would  ascribe  to 
Jesus.  Let  us  then  see  what  support  can  be  found  for  this 
position  in  the  Gospels. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  he  is  represented  as  declaring 
that  repentance,  faith,  humility,  and  love  are  necessary 
conditions  of  entrance  upon  the  Kingdom,  and  that  without 
these  mere  Jewish  extraction  and  Pharisaic  strictness  will 
avail  nothing.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  in 
His  judgement  the  Law  and  descent  from  Abraham  are  not. 
and  never  have  been,  of  any  value.  To  emphasize  one 
condition  of  salvation  is  not  to  deny  all  others.  The  words 
of  the  Baptist  were  quite  as  uncompromising  as  those  of 
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Jpsufl  ;  and  yot  ho  is  not  supposed  to  have  taught  that  the 
outward  forma  of  Judaism  are  no  better  than  those  of  other 
religions.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  condemnation 
of  the  Jewish  belief  that  they,  as  members  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  as  children  of  Abraham,  have  an  advantage 
over  others  cannot  logically  be  got  out  of  the  words  of 
Jesus.  One  might  be  filled  with  the  most  intense  conviction 
that  humility,  repentance,  love,  and  faith  are  necessary  to 
the  divine  favour  ;  but  if  one  has  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  Ood  Himself  commanded  the  observance  of  certain 
outward  forms,  that  conviction  could  not  lead  one  to  teach 
that  these  commands  of  (}od  might  be  brushed  aside  as 
though  they  were  o*  purely  human  origin. 

It  is  no  doub*  '•t  Jesus  regarded  love  and  mercy 

as  the  weightier    >  of  the  Law,  more  important  than 

the  ceremonial  di        ir:,^  ;    but  this  is  not  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  I  tttf  r  had  never  been  given  by  God,  or 
that,  though  given  by  God,  they  might  be  disregarded.    It 
must  be  remembered  that,  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  is  any  distinction  made  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Law  in  rcspecv 
of  degree  of  authority  ;    both  alike  were  revealed  directly 
by  God,  anfl  both  alike  were  regarded  as  authoritative  on 
this  same  ground.^    Hence,  if  any  one  maintains  that  Jesus 
denied  the  authority  of  the  ritual  regulations  but  acknow- 
ledged the  obligation  to  observe  the  moral  law,  it  must  be 
replied  that  whatever  caused  Him  to  abandon  belief  in  the 
ceremonial  Law  as  a  direct  revelation  would  also  cause  Him 
to  abandon  belief  in  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Law  as  the 
work  of  God  ;   for  both  stood  on  the  same  basis.     If,  then, 
He  still  maintained  that  men  ought  to  obey  the  moral  Law, 
He  must  have  had  some  other  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  is  a  duty  of  man  to  God.  i.e.  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe 
to  Him  a  fully  developed  theory  of  the  nature  of  existence 
and  of  the  ultimate  sanction  of  morals.     And  this  without 
a  trace  in  the  Gospels  of  an    such  crisis  or  disturbance  in 
the  development  of  His  religious  life  ! 

Again,  it  is  quite  true  that  Jesus  foretold  the  entrance 
'  Cf.  Montefiore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25  f. 
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of  many  othorH  bosidrs  .rows  into  tho  Kinpdnm.  Mnny  will 
comp  from  the  cast  nnd  west  and  sit  down  with  Al)rahani. 
while  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  are  east  out.'  Because 
we  read  these  words  in  the  light  of  later  events,  we  naturally 
read  into  them  a  prophecy  of  the  admission  of  fJentiles  as 
(tcntiles  into  the  Kingdom.  And  the  passages  are  f|iii(e 
patient  of  this  interpretation.  And  if  they  mean  this,  it  is 
surely  not  inconceivable  that  Jesus  spoke  thus  because  H(> 
foresaw  what  the  efTect  of  His  institution  of  the  NewC'ovcnant 
would  be.  But  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  this.  It  may 
quite  well  be  understood  that  the  Gentiles  will  enter  by 
submitting  to  the  conditions  which  all  Jews  thought  would 
be  essential  to  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  i.e.  circumcision 
and  the  Mosaic  Law.  And  this  was  evidently  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  were  taken,  not  only  by  the  Jews  who  heard 
them,  but  also  by  the  Apostles  ;  for  in  the  gr».  "'t  controversy 
over  the  Gentiles  no  appeal  was  made  to  this  passage  or  to 
others  of  similar  import. 

Once  more,  let  us  observe  also  that  when  Dr.  Harnack 
says  He  '  based  divine  sotiship  exchmvely  upon  repentance, 
humility,  faith,  and  love  ',  and  that  '  men,  not  Jews,'  were 
the  adherents  of  religion,  his  negatives,  '  exclusively  '  and 
'  not  Jews  ',  are  ab.sent  from  the  Go?  ds.  Jesus  certainly 
taught  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  dc.  oended  from  Abraham 
would  not  suffice  to  save  a  man,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Gospels  that  He  took  the  still  further  step  and  declared 
that  membership  in  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  no  more 
value  than  membership  in  any  other .^  Dr.  Hamack's  nega- 
tives are  a  aeduction  from  the  words  of  Jesus  ;  and  they  are 
a  deduction  which  it  is  not  easy  for  the  modem  mind  to 

'  Matt,  viii  11,  12  ;  Luke  xiii  28,  2!t ;  Matt,  xxii !»,  10  ;  Luke  xiv  21-24. 

'  It  will  bo  noted  that  Dr.  Harnack  does  not  say  '  men,  not  Jews,  art 
the  adherents  of  the  true  religion  '  ;  that  would  have  meant  that,  according 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  it  made  little  or  no  difference  whether  a  man  wor- 
shipped the  one  Almighty  God  of  the  Jews  or  one  of  the  polytheistic  deities. 
J)r.  Hamack'e  words  are  '  men,  not  Jews  wire  to  be  its  adherents '.  But 
does  not  th''s  mean  that  up  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Jews  alone  had 
been  the  members  of  the  true  religion,  whereas,  after  His  coming  and  in 
consequence  of  His  woi  k,  there  would  be  a  change  and  men  of  other  races 
also  would  join  it  ? 
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rpfrnin  from  drawing,  lioratiso  our  wlinlr  view  of  rrlipion  is 
so  strongly  coloured  by  siioh  ideas  as,  that  relipioTi  is  one 
groat  fttct  assuming  so  many  difforpnt  temporary  and  loeal 
embodiments  ;  that  fJod  makes  no  distinction  l)etween  men 
as  such  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  merely 
the  best  of  many  other  human  product  ions.  So  many  of 
us  approach  the  (iospel  story  with  so  strong  a  bias  against 
the  exclusive  claims  of  Judaism  and  with  so  strong  a  sense 
of  the  universality  of  that  religion  which  claims  Jesus  a^ 
its  founder,  that  we  are  predisposed  to  turn  every  statement 
which  lends  itself  to  the  purpose  into  a  denial  that  the  Jews 
had  ever  possessed  exclusive  privileges.  Tn  such  a  frame 
of  mind  as  this  nothing  i.^  easier  than  to  deduce  from  the 
teaching  of  .lesus  a  denial  of  the  unique  authority  of  the 
Jewish  religi(m. 

But  of  course  these  liberal  notions  about  the  native 
equality  of  all  religions  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  human 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  are  the  children  of  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  world  ;  they  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  mental 
atmosphere  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  were  spoken.  If  any 
one  approaches  the  words  of  Jesus  after  he  has  stripped  his 
mind  of  all  these  modern  universalistic  notions,  and  clothed 
liis  thoughts  in  the  fundamental  princioles  and  conceptions 
of  those  to  whom  Jesus  spoke,  he  w.l  find  nothing  which 
can  be  logically  argued  into  a  denial  of  the  Jewish  claims. 

But  let  us  take  one  more  typical  argument.  Professor 
Wilhelm  Bousset  admits  that  there  is  much  in  the  Gospels 
which  at  first  glance  shows  that  Jesus  throughout  His  life 
and  work  was  united  to  His  own  people. 

'  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  deliverance  from  nationalities  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  But  it  was  an  inward 
redemption  ;  Jesus  ever  remained  a  faithful  son  of  His 
nation,  bii.  He  delivered  His  faith  from  merely  national 
interests.  This  sprang  from  the  very  centre  of  His  religion. 
We  can  best  comprehend  this  if  we  realize  the  essential  idea 
of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
W'mt  did  this  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  signify  to  the 
Judaism  of  His  time  ?  Above  all  it  signified  hope  in  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Israel  should  be  victorious  and  should 
succeed  to  world-wide  domination  ;  when  it  should  trample 
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upon  tht  hatod  Roman  Empire  ;  when  a  king  f  mxx  the  race 
of  David  should  rule  over  Palentine,  over  Jerusn  iem,  and  far 
over  the  wide  world  ;  when  the  heathen  should  pay  tribute, 
the  prisoners  of  Israel  be  freed,  Jerusalem  built  glouously 
again — a  ^leriod  in  which  Go<l  should  rule  over  His  people 
on  earth  and  dwell  with  the  faithful.  What  b<>eame  of  this 
belief  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  ?  It  was  glorified  and  trans- 
figured. The  kingdom  which  Jesus  looked  forward  to  was 
indeed  the  reign  of  Uod.  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
God's  will  was  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  when  the  pious 
should  see  God.  should  experience  iiu-rcy,  and  should  live 
in  eternal  joy — Jesus  speaks  quite  calmly  of  material  joys — 
in  community  with  God.  All  the  other  elements  of  the 
Jewish  national  hope  fall  completely  into  the  background. 
And  if  these  notes  are  now  and  again  struck,  they  are,  as 
it  were,  the  last  sounds  of  an  old  song  that  is  dying  uway. 
Thus  Jesus  freed  the  belief  in  the  future  life,  and  with  this 
belief  piety,  from  any  thought  of  the  Jewish  nation"  * 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  people  that  once  you 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Kingdom,  according  to  Jewish 
expectation,  involved  a  period  of  political  supremacy  and 
material  prosperity  for  the  Tnwish  nation,  and  that  in  the 
teac.iing  of  Jesus,  it  represented  a  period  oi  sj.  Hual  blessing 
for  the  individual,  you  have  done  with  the  subject  entirely  ; 
that  once  you  know  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Jesus' 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  and  that  which  was  current  among  the 
Jews,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter  any 
further  ;  it  is  concluded  that  Jesus"  idea  is  in  every  respect 
the  antithesis  of  the  Jewish,  and  that  therefore  the  national- 
religious,  as  well  as  the  national-political,  element  disappears 
entirely  from  His  conception. 

But  if  Jesus"  conception  of  the  Kingdom  differed  so  com- 
pletely from  theirs,  one  wonders  why  He  chose  to  burden 
His  teaching  with  this  term,  seeing  that  the  u.se  of  it  could 
only  tend  to  obscure  His  real  meaning.  Unless  the  term 
covered  in  their  minds  something  which  was  of  value  for 
His  purposes,  unless  there  was  some  element  common  to 
His  and  their  ideas  of  the  future,  unless  He  had  wished 
merely  to  correct  and  not  to  entirely  replace  their  expecta- 
tions by  something  else.  He  ?        y  would  never  have  used 

'  Bousset,  n'hfif  is  Religion  ?  pp.  218  f. 
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tfiis  term  nt  all.  Tho  vory  fact  that  Ho  was  at  such  pains 
to  enligliton  tlu«ir  niindu  on  thift  suhjt'ct,  to  roi lovo  pomo 
oloinentB  in  thoir  conception  and  to  add  icw  i  »rs  of  His 
own,  is  nn  indication  that  the  term,  as  ti.'  y  u  icrwtood  it. 
contained  Homethiny  which  He  lu'licvcd  to  t>e  profoundly 
true  and  tlierefore  ot  great  "alue. 

Now  Bousset'»  argument  seeniK  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  nation  was  an  organization  which  had  two 
aspects — aspects  which  are  not  often  found  combined  in  the 
same  body  of  men  to-day  ;  it  was  at  once  n  political  entity 
and  a  religious  society.  A  little  discussion  will  show  that 
while  Jesus  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  meant 
a  period  of  political  supremacy  for  the  Jewish  natio.  in 
its  political  aspect.  He  did  not  reject  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  a  vindication  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  religious  society. 
This  latter  was  the  element  in  the  common  conception  ot 
the  Kingdom  which  made  the  term  of  value  for  His  ]■:  tmscs. 

What  was  it.  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  constit)  ■  -  the 
Jews  into  a  single  religious  soci'.iy  and  marked  them  off 
from  all  others  ?  As  a  political  entity  they  were  distin- 
guished by  birth,  political  allegiance,  national  traditions.  &c.: 
but  as  a  religious  fellowship,  the  common  bond  which  held 
them  together  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  was.  in 
the  last  resort,  the  worship  of  one  and  the  same  God  whom 
they  believed  to  be  at  once  Almighty  and  also  the  national 
God  of  Israel.  Other  religious  organizations  did  not  worshij), 
and  did  not  pretend  to  worship,  this  God  ;  they  were  banded 
together  for  the  worship  of  one  or  more  of  the  polytheistic 
deities. 

Now  Jesus  was  undoubtedly  a  monotheist.  and  He  cer- 
tainly expected  that  in  the  Kingdom  the  worship  of  the 
one  tru(>  God  would  continue — a  worship  which  hitherto 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  Jews  alone  and  was  the  ultimate 
grounti  of  their  union  into  one  religious  whole.  Hence 
Jesus  must  have  expected  that  Israel  as  a  religious  society 
would  continue,  since  that  which  was  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  its  religious  aspect  was  to  continue.  He 
might  well  have  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  .fewish 
nation  as  a  political  unit  :    but  He  could  not   have  con- 
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tomplatod  its  oxtinotion  as  a  religious  society,  unless  He 
expected  that  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  would  cease 
altogether. 

Our  eyes  are  blinded  to  the  truth  of  this  because  our 
range  of  vision  is  filled  up  by  the  historic  fact  that  tlie 
Jewish  nation,  refusing  to  believe  in  the  advent  of  the 
Kingdom,  continued,  both  as  a  political  and  as  a  religious 
organization,  a  life  of  its  own  independent  of  that  religious 
society  which  acknowledged  Jesus  as  its  Founder.  Hence 
we  are  wont  to  dissociate  the  Church  entirely  from  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  Jewish  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  below  ^  that  the  Church  claimed, 
and  had  a  right  to  claim,  that  by  unbelief  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  deprived  themselves  of 
their  proud  position  of  being  the  people  of  God  ;  that  such 
religious  life  as  they  still  possessed  was  a  shadow  without 
a  reality  ;  that  the  real  worship  of  the  true  God,  the  priceless 
privileges  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Jews  alone,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  had  now  passed  over  to  those 
who  had  obeyed  the  national  God  by  believing  in  His 
Messiah.  The  Christians  claimed  a  direct  continuity  between 
themselves  and  the  Israel  of  old  ;  they  were  not  a  new  people 
but  the  old  ;  they  were  the  true  seed  of  Abraham  and  the 
Israel  of  God. 

But  to  return  to  Bousset.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
thought  of  the  political  and  material  advantages  of  the 
Kingdom  bulked  large  in  the  minds  of  many  Jews.  But  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Messianic  Hope,  these  were  not  the 
primary  elements.  Indeed,  they  were  entirely  secondary, 
the  consequences  of  something  else  which  was  primary. 
That  something  else  was  the  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  God  who  through  all  the  ages  had  been  known  to 
and  worshipped  by  Israel  alone.  It  is  just  because  this 
one  true  God  has  chosen  Israel  out  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  to  be  His  '  people  ",  the  special  objects  of  His 
cherishing  love  and  protection,  and  the  company  of  men  to 
whom  alone  He  has  revealed  Himself  and  by  whom  alone 
He  is  worshipped,  that  there  was  any  expectation  of  any 

'  Vol.  11,  c.  ii. 
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coming  of  a  Kingdom  at  all.  The  Kingdom  was  primarily 
and  essentially  the  vindication  of  Israels  Oocl  as  the  one 
Almighty  Clod,  and  consequently  the  vindication  of  Israel's 
religion  as  the  only  true  religion.  If  then  -lesus  meant  that, 
when  the  Kingdom  came,  the  religion  of  Israel  would  not 
be  distinguished  from  any  other,  He  meant  by  the  Kingdom 
something  which  was  not  only  different  from  the  view  of 
th(  !■  to  whom  He  preached,  but  something  which  was 
totally  and  essentially  different.  H  this  was  so,  tiie  use  of 
the  term  would  only  have  served  to  disguise  His  real 
meaning. 

Indeed,  on  this  view,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jesus  could 
have  shared  the  Messianic  Hope  at  all,  or  how  He  could 
ever  have  thought  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah.  The  Messianic 
Hope  sprang  from  the  conviction  that  the  one  Almighty 
All-holy  God  had  chosen  Israel  alone  and  was  united  to 
and  worshipped  by  Israel  alone.  Destroy  the  conviction, 
and  all  the  grounds  for  expecting  a  Messiah  vanish.  If 
other  nations  also  are  united  to  the  Living  God,  if  other 
men  also  know  Hnn  mider  other  names,  and  if  He  is  else- 
where revealed  under  other  forms,  then  all  reason  for 
believing  that  He  will  one  day  manifest  Himself  as  more 
closely  related  to  the  Jewish  nation  than  to  any  other 
disappears  entirely.*  The  Messianic  Kingdom  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  age  in  wliich  the  promises  given  exclusively 
to  the  Jewish  fathers  were  to  be  fulhlled.  The  work  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  fultil  tliose  promises — unless,  indeed.  He 
appeared  after  they  had  already  been  fulhlled.  Now  Jesus, 
it  is  generally  admitted  by  all  schools  of  criticism,  believed 
in  the  Messianic  Hope.  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  He 
could  have  rejected  the  idea  that  exclusive  promises  ami 
privileges  were  given  to  the  Jewish  fathers  't  Or  rather, 
the  argument  should  be  put  in  this  way.  Jesus  was  con- 
scious of  having  been  sent  as  Messiah.  The  function  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  fulfil  the  promises  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  God  to  the  Jewish  fathers  and  to  vindicate  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  '  I  will  be  their 
God  and  they  shall  be  my  people.'    That  Jesus  claimed  to 

'  Cf.  vol.  I,  c.  vii. 
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be  Messiah  is  a  [>root'  that  He  believed  that  special  promises 
had  been  luadc  by  the  true  Ood  to  tlie  I'atriarelis,  tliat  there 
was  a  real  bond  between  Israel  and  God,  to  whieh  Ciod  had 
proved  Himself  faithful  by  sending  forth  His  Messiah. 

The  Messiah  was  to  be  C^kIs  plenipotentiary,  endowed 
with  complete  authority  to  fulfil  His  will ;  but  there  were 
two  things  which  not  even  He  could  do.  He  could  not 
undo  the  past  ;  He  could  not  make  the  Mosaic  Covenant 
to  be  as  though  it  had  never  been  at  all ;  He  could  not  make 
this  to  be  any  less  the  act  of  (!od,  although  it  was  quite 
conceivable  that  He  might  supersede  it  by  a  new  Law  or 
a  new  Covenant.  Again,  He  could  not  make  to  be  the 
service  of  the  Living  God  that  which  had  before  been 
branded  by  all  the  accredited  representatives  of  CJod  as  the 
worship  of  demons  or  the  service  of  mere  senseless  wood 
and  stone.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Messiah, 
the  embodiment  of  the  national  hopes  and  religious  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jews  at  their  very  best,  was  the  last  j)ersoii 
who  could  cast  doubts  upon  the  exclusive  calhng  of  Israel 
or  the  exclusive  value  of  the  Jewish  religion,  either  by 
raising  other  religions  to  its  level,  or  by  declaring  that  its 
outward  forms  had  not  been  appointed  by  God.  A  religious 
teacher  who  was  not  prepared  to  uphold  the  uni(j[ue  value 
of  Judaism  among  religions  could  not  wish  to  associat*; 
himself  with  the  Messianic  Hope  in  any  form  ;  an  atheist 
would  be  as  likely  to  become  a  missionary  or  to  enter  the 
religioa-  life.  Moreover,  if  the  Apostles  hatl  thought  that 
Jesus  took  up  any  such  negative  attitude  towards  the 
national  religion,  they  could  never  have  found  the  Messiah 
in  Him. 

IV 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  part  of  this  inquiry.  Which 
of  our  two  alternatives  is  most  in  accord  with  the  known 
consequences  of  Jesus"  work  't  And  here,  of  course,  we  are 
met  ;\t  once  by  the  fact  that  a  great  society,  whicli  received 
its  initial  impulse  from  Jesus,  came  into  existence  and  denied 
the  universal  obligation  of  the  Law.  It  is  here,  then,  that 
one  must  expect  to  tind  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  denial  of 
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the  peculiar  claims  of  tlie  -lewisli  religion,  it'  .Iesu«  did 
indeed  deny  tlieni  and  if  this  denial  vva^  responsible  for 
the  universalisni  so  characteristic  of  the  Christian  society. 

A  tlirect  and  open  attack  upon  the  autiiority  of  the 
.Jewish  institutions  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  .lewish 
feeling  was  extraordinarily  sensitive  upon  this  point  ;  '  any 
teaching  which  seemed  to  cast  doubts  upon  it  would  have 
been  resented  at  once  and  punished.  And  such  apostasy 
could  not  have  failed  to  make  a  deep  imi)ression  upon 
memory  in  close  association  with  His  name,  and  so  would 
have  been  sure  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  His  life. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  prove  a  charge  of  this  kind  against 
Him,  it  would  have  been  done.  H's  enemies  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  catch  Him  in  some  disloyalty  to 
the  Law,  or  in  inciting  men  to  disregard  it.  but  the  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  get  certain  false  witnesses  to  say, 
'  We  heard  him  say,  "  I  will  destroy  this  temple,  that  is 
made  with  hands,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  another 
made  without  hands."  And  not  even  so  did  their  witness 
agree  together  '  (Mark  xiv  58,  5*.)).  Moreover,  as  Montetiore 
has  well  said,  '  no  universalistic  element  in  his  teaching 
constituted  any  part  of  the  conflict  between  himself  and 
the  Jewish  authorities.'  - 

If,  then,  Jesus  was  a  purely  human  teacher  who  sought 
to  induce  in  the  minds  of  others  a  disbelief  in  the  exclusive 
value  of  Judaism,  He  must  have  done  so  indirectly,  by 
enunciating  fundamental  principles  which,  while  not  directly 
denying  the  claims  of  Judaism,  would  yet  in  the  course  of 
time,  when  their  full  import  was  realized,  cau.se  men  to 
abandon  those  claims  as  no  longer  tenable.  Now  if  this 
was  the  case,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  these  funda- 
mental principles,  whatever  they  were,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  great  controversy  over  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  they  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  ioinds  of  the  Apostles  ;  in  short,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  these  fundamental  principles  and  their  logical 
implications,  though  latent  in  the  Gospels,  will  be  patent 

'  Cf.  Acts  vi  13,  14  ;  xi  3  ;  xxi  21,  28  ;  xxii  22. 
'  Synoptic  Gospels,  p,  Ixxxv. 
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ill  tlic  Kpistli's  and  tlu-  Jiook  of  Acts.  But  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  when  \vu  fxamiue  the  process  by  which  tlie  Apostles 
came  to  recognize  tiie  religious  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
we  do  not  find  any  appeal  to  the  general  abstract  principles 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  evidence  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  goes  to  show  that  the  Apostles  did  not  draw  any 
such  conclusions  from  any  such  principles  as  this  view 
supposes,  tor  they  are  nowhere  described  as  arguing  against 
the  Jews  that  their  itleas  of  the  exclusive  calling  and  privilege 
of  Israel  were  quite  without  foundation.  The  real  cause  of 
their  recognition  of  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and  CJentile 
was  this  :  they  came  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  clothed  with 
divine  authority  and  that  by  this  authority  He  had  in- 
augurated a  new  Covenant  under  which  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  are  saved— not  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  by  faith 
in  Jesus  and  the  saving  etiicacy  of  His  death.  And  this 
was  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to  the  fact  that 
God  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  uncircumcised  Gentiles  when 
they  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  just  as  He  had  done  to 
circumci>ed  Jews.^ 

So  far  were  the  Apostles  from  looking  back  upon  Jesus 
as  upon  one  who  taught  them  that  the  national  hopes  and 
claims  of  the  -lews  were  groundless,  that  they  regarded  Him 
as  the  proof,  the  vindication,  and  the  realization  of  those 
hopes  and  claims.  Jesus  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  by  God  to  the  Fathers. 

Moreover,  the  question  at  issue  in  the  great  Gentile  con- 
troversy did  not  concern  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in 
pre-Messianic  times  ;  that  much  was  assumed  by  both 
sides  ;  the  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  Law  was  at  that 
time,  under  the  New  Covenant,  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  Gentiles  who  believed  in  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  and 
in  Jesus  as  His  Messiah  ;  and  when  this  question  was 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  believing  Jews  still  regardeil 
themsilves  as  under  obligation  to  the  Law,  apparently 
because  they  still  believed  that  it  had  been  imposed  by 
God  upon  their  forefathers. 

In  fact  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Apostles  towards  the 
'  Act8  X  44-8  ;  xi  17,  18  ;  xv  7-11  ;  Gal  iii  2,  &c. 
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Jcvvisu  Law,  tho  Jevvisli  Scriptures,  and  the  unuient  claims 
of  Israel  proves  that  they  retained  no  consciousness  that 
Jesus  had  ever  taught  them,  explicitly  or  impl' "itly,  any- 
thing to  militate  against  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion and  authority  of  the  ancient  Jewish  religion.     Tlicbt- 
t)oints  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  vol.  ii,  ce.  i-iii. 
Those,  then,  who  maintain  that  Jesus  denied  the  super 
natural  authority  of  the  Jewish  religion  have  Hrst  of  all  to 
postulate  a  serious  break  in  His  life  somewhere  before  His 
public  ministry  in  order  to  dissociate  Him  from  that  stream 
of  belief  and  tradition  into  which  He  was  born  and  in  which 
He  lived  ;    then,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  l\v 
still  remained  a  monothcist,  they  have  to  coiuiect  His  life 
with  some  other  source  of  monotheistic  belief,  i.e.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  philosophical  learning.    After  this  it 
is  necessary  to  postulate  another  break  immediately  after 
His  death  in  order  to  separate  His  teaching  from  that  of 
the  Apostles  ;    for  whereas  He  cut  Himself  ofi'  from  the 
stream  of  national  thought  by  d.'nying  that  a  supernatui'al 
revelation  had  ever  been  given  to  Moses,  His  chosen  disciples 
whom  He  had  carefully  instructeil,  strange  to  say,   went 
back  to  the  national  belief  immediately  after  His  death 
and  maintained  that  the  Law  had  once  been  imposed  by 
CJod,  although  they  said  that  its  observation  was  not  now 
obligatory  upon  the  Gentiles.    This  implies  a  distinct  fall  or 
relapse  on  their  part ;  for  whatever  it  was  which  confirmed 
Him  in  His  ethical  monotheism  after  He  had  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  special  revelation  to  the  Jews,  this  had  little 
or  no  influence  with  His  disciples  ;  the  philosophical  current 
of  thought  which  is  supposed  to  have  affected  Jesus  was 
removed  as  soon  as  His  presence  was  withdrawn.     And 
when  this  current  of  philosophical  thought  has  been  switched 
off,  as  it  wore,  the  current  of  Jewish  belief  must  once  more 
bo  switched  on  for  the  Apostles.     According  to  this  view, 
the  religious  beliefs  of  Jesus,  while  superficially  in  agreement 
with  those  of  His  contemporaries,  were  yet,  in  their  inner 
root  and  fountain  source,  discrnnected  from  the  Jtrwish 
monotheism ;    and    yet   His   Uxott  intimate    friends    and 
disciples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  He  thus 
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dissociated    Himself    tiorn    that    which    they    theuiselves 
cliuig  to  as  closely  as  any  of  the  Jews. 

But  even  tliis  is  not  all.  On  this  view,  all  the  records 
and  traditions  of  His  life  are  lioi>elessly  false,  in  their 
complete  failure  to  register  any  trace  of  Jesus'  pliilosophical 
learning,  they  prove  themselves  to  know  nothing  of  His  real 
thought  and  inner  life.  In  their  representation  of  Him  as 
claiming  authority  to  declare  the  Mosaic  Covenant  to  be 
superseded  by  a  new  mode  of  approach  to  God,  they  merely 
show  how  completely  they  are  dominated  by  the  stream 
of  monotheistic  thought  and  belief  which,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jesus,  flowed  on  mibroken  throughout  the 
.lewisli  nation  from  the  days  before  His  birth  till  long  after 
His  death,  and  wluch  reappeared  in  full  unquestioned  vigour 
in  His  own  Apostles  and  disciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  which  makes  Jesus  accept 
tl»e  Jewish  Law  as  a  supernatural  revelation  and  sui)erscde 
it  by  another  act  of  supernatural  authority  is,  so  far  as 
scientific  history  is  concerned,  v.  lexceptionable.  It  has 
behind  it  the  clear  and  consistent  evidence  of  the  Gospels, 
it  describes  an  attitude  and  a  process  which  is  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  religious-historical  situation  of  the  day. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that  Jesus  was  brought  up  by 
and  associated  with  men  who  had  never  questioned  the 
exclusive  value  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews;  hence  His 
adherence  to  the  Mosaic  Covenant  as  a  divinely  appointed 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there  was 
abroad  among  the  Jews  a  general  expectation  that  God 
would  send  to  them  an  Anointed  representative  clothed 

ith  full  authority  to  declare  His  will.  There  was  no 
ing  in  Jesus'  claim  to  be  Messiah,  unless  He  felt  Him- 
sell  .0  possess  the  Messianic  authority.  There  is,  then,  no 
difficulty  from  the  side  of  history  in  accepting  the  Gospel 
evidence  that,  in  virtue  of  this  Messianic  authority.  He 
declared  the  Mosaic  Covenant  to  be  out  of  date  and  claimed 
to  introduce  by  His  death  on  the  Cross  a  New  Covenant  in 
which  salvation  is  offered  to  all  who  repent  and  believe. 
If  He  aceept«d  the  Scriptures  as  the  authoritative  revela- 
tion of  God's  will,  He  must  have  regarded  the  principle  of 
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sacrifipp  in  atonpmpnt  for  sin  as  one  whiph  rpquirps  satis- 
faction. Hence  there  is  no  historical  diflfioulty  in  the  idea 
that  He  represented  His  death  as  the  all-sufficiei.c  sacrifice 
for  sin,  which  at  once  constituted  the  Now  Covenant  and 
secured  salvation  to  all  who  would  accept  it.  Furthermore, 
if  the  basis  of  salvation  is  shifted  from  the  Law  to  a  personal 
apprehension  of  His  death,  then  it  must  in  course  of  time 
come  to  be  recognized  by  all  believers  that  the  Law  can 
no  longer  be  imposed  as  essential  for  salvation,  and  that 
consequently  the  privileges  of  the  New  Covenant  are  thrown 
open  to  Gentiles  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Jews. 

And  thus  not  only  does  this  alternative  fully  explain  the 
course  which  events  took  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  but  it  also 
gives  us  a  natural  and  simple  account,  which  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  evidence  of  .Acts  and  the  Epistles,  of  how 
the  work  of  Jesus  influenced  the  minds  of  His  disciples. 

The  present  discussion  does  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  be 
a  full  account  of  the  Personality  of  Jesus  ;  else  it  could 
not  stop  here.  But  it  C  m  stop  here  because  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  to  have  shown  t'.iat 
when  we  attempt  to  get  back  to  the  '  historical '  Jesus,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
authority  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  a  claim  on  His  part 
to  possess  a  similar  supernatural  authority. 


As  against  those  who  set  out  with  a  belief  that  Jesus 
was  not  divine  in  a  unique  sense,  the  considerations  given 
above  appear  to  be  conclusive.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  can  hardly  appeal  with  much  force  to  those  who 
already  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  If 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  had  no  need  t*.  any  man 
should  teach  Him  about  God.  He  knew  the  truth,  and  it  ia 
impossible  to  limit  the  content  of  His  mind  by  the  minds 
of  His  contemporaries.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Jews  were 
wrong  in  their  claims  to  a  supernatural  revelation  and 
exclusive  privileges.  He  must  have  known  this.  And  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  He  denied  those  claims,  then  all  argument 
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to  support  thoni  is  useless.  But  did  He  deny  them  ?  Many 
of  us  like  to  think  He  did  so,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly, 
because  our  minds  arc  so  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
philosophical  way  of  looking  at  things.  But  have  we  any 
right  to  assume  that  He  knew  the  falsity  of  the  Jewish 
belief?  Was  it  false?  Have  we  a  right  to  assume  that, 
because  a  non-Jewish  universalism  based  on  philosophical 
modes  of  thought  appeals  to  us  of  the  twentieth  century, 
it  must  therefore  be  the  absolute*  truth  and  the  divine  will  ? 
Surely,  we  must  seek  for  some  evidence.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  Gospels  that  the  Incarnate  Son  believed  it ; 
and  His  disciples  believed  as  firmly  in  the  exclusive  value 
of  the  Jewish  religion  after  His  Resurrection  as  before. 

May  we  not  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way  ?  Granted 
that  what  has  been  said  in  chapter  vl  creates  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  Jewish  claims,  would  '  ?  not  expect  to  find 
that,  if  God  became  Incarnate,  He  would  appear  in  some 
vital  connexion  with  this  religion  and  sharing  the  Jewish 
belief  in  the  promises  to  the  Fathers,  even  if,  at  the  same 
time,  He  had  to  deepen  and  enlighten  their  ideas  of  the 
divine  character  and  purpose  ?  On  the  other  hand,  assum- 
ing that  the  Jewish  claims  were  untrue,  and  that  in  reality 
all  religion-;  were  nearly  on  the  same  level,  would  not  some 
other  position  in  life  have  been  more  suitable  for  an 
Incarnation  than  that  of  a  member  of  a  race  with  such 
firm  convictions  of  its  own  monopoly  of  true  religion  ?  Of 
course  no  other  religion  would  have  been  suitable,  for  no 
other  religion  was  definitely  monotheistic.  But  if  the  philo- 
sophers were  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
would  not  a  philosophical  school  have  been  a  more  likely 
sphere,  a  more  suitable  environment,  for  an  Incarnation  ? 

But  surely  it  is  no  meaningless  chance  that  the  Incarnate 
Son  appeared  as  a  member  of  that  st«rnly  monotheistic 
religion  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  experiences 
that  commend  themselves  as  instances  of  true  communion 
with  God,  and  that  He  appeared  as  the  very  embodiment 
of  all  the  hopes  which  sprang  from  the  thought  of  its 
exclusive  and  unique  privileges. 

When,  then,  we  hr.ve  regard  to  those  experiences  of  the 
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inono-Yahwist  prophets,  and  to  the  marvellous  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  llo\w,  may  we  not  think  that  the  Inearnate 
Son  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  Law  because  it  had 
onoe  been  in  deed  and  in  fact  a  divinely  authorized  means 
of  approach  to  fJod  ;  1  hat  He  countenanced  the  idea  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Jews,  because  this  idea 
expressed  a  truth  ;  and  that  He  used  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
as  a  treasury  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  because  they  did 
indeed  contain  the  record  of  a  divine  self-revelation  ? 

On  looking  back  over  the  course  of  the  argument  of  this 
volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  high  value  assigned  to  the 
Jewish  religion  is  supported  by  four  independent  lines  of 
thought. 

(1)  The  ethical  monotheism,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  religion,  was  the  product  of  certain 
experiences  which  commend  themselves  to  us  as  instances 
of  communion  with  God.  No  evidence  of  experiences  of 
this  particidar  type  is  found  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient 
world. 

(2)  Another  result  of  these  experiences  was  the  creation 
of  an  expectation  of  a  fuller  revelation  of  God  in  connexion 
with  the  Jewish  religion,  which  would  then  become  universal. 
This  expectation  has  received  a  striking  fulfilment.  A  further 
revelation  was  given  through  Jesus ;  and  the  Jewish  religion, 
as  reorganized  by  Jesus,  is  now  in  process  of  becoming 
universal. 

(3)  Whatever  weight  is  attached  to  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
counts  entirely  in  favour  of  the  view  advanced  here. 

(4)  The  experiences  of  the  prophets,  the  organization  of 
the  religion  on  a  monotheistic  basis,  the  Person  and  work 
of  Jesus,  the  influence  and  expansion  of  Christianity,  from 
a  sequence  or  scheme  of  closely-connected  facts  which  is 
now  age-long  and  world-wide,  and  which  has  played  a 
beneficent  part  in  the  advance  of  human  progress. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  how  the 
work  of  Jesus  in  instituting  a  New  Covenant  had  the  effect 
of  completely  transforming  the  ancient  Jewish  religion  and 
making  it  into  what  we  call '  Christianity  '. 
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PREFACE 


Every  Anglican  who  reflects  upon  his  position  finds  hiin- 
Hclf  placed  in  some  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sees  that 
his  Church,  almost  alone  aniong  the  reformed  communions, 
has  retained  a  ministry  which  reaches  hack  beliind  the 
Reformation  and  joins  hands  with  the  Church  of  the  earliest 
centuries.  It  is  not  simply  a  type  of  ministry  (»r  a  form  of 
government  which  has  been  retained  ;  it  is  a  principle  of 
authorization  or  ordination  of  ministers— that  none  may 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  except  they  be  ordained 
by  those  whom  the  Church  for  centuries  and  centuries  has 
regarded  as  alone  competent  to  ordain,  i.e.  the  age-Umg  and 
world-wide  succession  of  Fiishops.  Here  is  this  succession 
of  Bishops  reaching  back  through  the  centuries — a  time- 
honoured  continuity  to  which  no  other  organizai^  n  of  any 
kind  can  show  an  e(iaal.  .\nd  if  this  chain  is  once  broken, 
if  this  principle  is  once  thrown  overboard  by  allowing 
a  generation  to  grow  up  without  episcopal  ordination  of 
clergy,  the  continuity  is  gone  for  ever  and  cannot  be  re- 
covered. For  this  reason  every  one  must  feel  that  a  thing 
which  has  come  down  to  us  out  of  a  past  so  remote,  Mch 
has  been  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  the 
entire  Church  for  so  many  centuries,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
tossed  aside.  We  must  first  make  quite  sure  that  it  has  done 
the  work  intended  of  it  and  that  it  is  now  no  more  than  an 
encumbrance. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  adhesion  to  the  ancient  ministry 
though  it  is  not  the  only  obstacle,  yet  forms  a  serious  barrier 
to  Christian  unity.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  every 
step  we  take  towards  the  Protestant  Churches  takes  us 
farther  away  from  our  Greek  and  Roman  brethren.  But  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Christian  divisions  are  nowhere 
more  g^-'  ous  or  unnatural  than  they  are  between  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists.     For  after  all,  these  men  are  of  the 
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same  blood  and  tho  same  stock  ;  they  think  the  same 
thoughts  and  have  tlie  same  politieal  and  scxiial  ideals  ;  by 
nature  we  belong  to  them  in  religion  as  in  other  matters.  As 
these  divisions  were  the  last  to  be  opened,  so  they  must  be 
the  first  to  be  healed  ;  and  when  they  are  closed,  reunion 
with  Rome  and  the  Churches  of  the  East  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  possibilities. 

This  situation  is  perhaps  more  keenly  felt  in  the  newer 
countries,  where  men  are  more  conscious  of  the  future  than 
of  the  past.  And  one  thing  seems  clear.  In  the  neM'  lands 
at  least,  the  religious  life  of  the  future  will  refuse  to  be 
confined  to  so  many  parallel  but  separate  channels.  When 
the  next  great  religious  inspiration  comes,  it  -svill  sweep  away 
all  the  barriers  of  sand,  and  Christian  life  will  find  its  unity 
by  rising  above  and  submerging  the  old  distinctions.  What., 
then,  of  Episcopacy  ?  Ts  it,  too,  an  unnatural  barrier  of 
sand  which  cannot  be  demolished  too  soon  ?  Or  is  it  part 
of  the  bed-rock  which  keeps  the  stream  in  its  true  course 
and  prevents  it  from  being  lost  in  arid  deserts,  or  from 
dissipating  its  force  in  stagnant  marshes  and  shallows  ? 

A  united  Christendom  alone  can  rise  to  the  uni(iue  oppor- 
tunities which  the  heathen  world  now  presents  and  meet  the 
crying  social  evils  of  our  western  civilization.  Reunion  is 
indeed  the  most  imperative  need  of  the  time.  And  any  man 
or  any  body  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  obstructing  that 
consummation  by  selfish  considerations  alone  incur  a  serious 
responsibility. 

To  us  Anglicans,  then,  there  comes  home  with  special 
emphasis  the  duty  of  thinking  out  our  position  clearly  and 
conscientiously.  We  have  no  right  to  make  jettison  of  our 
ancient  ministry  at  the  demand  of  an  uninformed  popular 
opinion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  other  Christians  have 
a  right  to  ask  of  us  that,  if  we  maintain  our  position,  we 
should  make  dear  the  "rounds  on  which  we  do  so. 

The  prospect  of  agt  .lent  may  appear  in  some  respects 
discouraging  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been 
less  prejudice,  less  sen.se  of  estrangement,  and  less  blind 
adhesion  to  sectional  and  denominational  forms,  than  there 
is  at  the  present  moment.     The  representative  scholars  of 
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almost  every  Christian  bcdy  liave  learned  to  trust  oaeh 
other   in   many   other   departments   of    theology,    and    to 
respect  each  other's  opinions  on  this  vexed  subject  of  the 
ministry.    No  doubt,  there  are  some  people  who  think  they 
know  all  about  this  question  and  have  closed  their  minds 
to  any  further  consideration  of  it  ;    but  there  are  others, 
and  these  surely  the  great  majority,  who  are  conscious  of 
a  need  of  further  light  and  do  not  think  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  on  either  side  ;    although  every  one  nmst,  of 
course,  pending  further  discussion,  take  up  some  practical 
attitude  in  the  matter.    And  there  are  theologians  in  every 
denomination  whose  love  to  Christ  is  so  great,  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  truth  is  so  earnest,  that  they  would  not 
hesitate   to   sacrifice  their   private  interests,   if   they   saw 
reason  to  think  that  the  practical  attitude  which  they  have 
liitlurto  adopted  ought  to  be  changed.     It  is  with  this  body 
of  conscientious  and  devoted  thinkers   that  the  hope  of 
reunion  lies.    If  they  are  once  unanimous  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  will  follow  them.    And 
in  the  meanwhile  the  average  layman  will  do  well  to  await 

their  guidance. 

The  present  work,  then,  is  offered  simply  as  a  contribution 
to  a  discussion  which  has  flagged  of  late,  but  which  needs 

to  be  revived. 

Only  one  word  more  remains  to  be  said  here.  1  question 
whether  those  who  have  not  read  at  least  Chapters  VI  and 
VIII  of  Volume  I  will  quite  realize  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Chapter  I  of  this  Volume  is  written. 

HAROLD  HAiMILTON. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Tlir  \POSTLES  AND  THK  RKLUiFOX  OF  TMK  .IKWS 

The  salient  point  in  the  attitude*  of  the  enily  ("ImrcJi 
towards  the  Jewish  religion  is  the  tact  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  St.  Paul  an(l  with  the  sanction  of  the  Twelve, 
it  was  recognized  that  the  Gentiles  stand  on  the  same  level 
of  religious  opportunity  as  the  .lews,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
Law  is  not  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  oat  that  this  implies  a  change  of  tremendous 
significance.  Some  remarkably  strong  influence  must  have 
l)een  at  work  to  induce  these  Jews,  who  had  been  born 
under  the  Law  and  had  grown  up  with  all  the  stirring 
traditions  and  time-honoured  customs  of  their  race  strong 
upon  them,  to  admit  the  religious  c(iuality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  What  this  influence  was,  the  present  chapter 
attempts  to  discuss. 

.\nd  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  pi>  hlem,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  condition  of  religious  belief  at  the  moment  when  the 
change  was  made.^  The  background  of  popular  uneducated 
religion  was  polytheistic  ;  against  this  stood  out  two  classes 
of  monotheists — the  members  of  the  .Fewish  religion,  and 
some  of  those  whose  thoughts  had  been  inlluenced  by 
(Jreek  philosophy.  Fietween  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
monotheists  there  existed  the  strangest  contrast.  According 
to  the  philosopher,  the  knowledge  of  tiod's  existence  is  to 
be  derived,  not  from  any  existing  religious  organization  or 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  from  the  study  of  the  facts  of 
'  (f.  also  vol.  i,  pp.  210  224. 
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oxistonoo  :  in  other  words,  (iod  difl  not  send  do\m  nny 
supernatural  rovolation  hut  left  men  to  iiml  Kim  out.  as 
best  they  could,  by  the  exereise  of  their  own  powers  of 
observation  and  reasonintr. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  of  Palestine  rested  his  })elief 
in  one  holy  God  entirely  on  the  traditions  and  Scriptures 
of  his  race.     He  knew  nothinji  of  metaphysical  problems. 
He   bdieved  that   God   had  selected  the  Jewish  race,  out 
of    all    the    peoples    of    earth,    to    be    the    recipients    and 
trustees  of  an  infallible  and  autlioritative  revelation.     His 
monotheistic  faith  depended  entirely  on  autliority  ;  and  in 
consequence,  there  was  this  weakness  about  it,  that  if  that 
authority  were  denied,  he  had  no  further  basis  for  his  belief. 
The  Greek  could  always  appeal  to  the  facts  of  existence 
and  argue  from  them  :    but  if  the  Jew  once  came  to  admit 
that  the  Scri))tures  and  the  Jewish  religious  organization  in 
general  had  no  supernatural  origin  behind  them,  he  thereby 
denied  the  authority  on  which  he  rested  his  belief  in  one 
God  :    for  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  man  at 
God's  dictation,  they  were  human  compositions,  the  truth 
and  value  of  which  must  depend  upon  their  own  power  to 
convince  the  intellect  and  persuade  the  heart.    But  the  Jew 
had  never  learned  to  look  upon  the  Scrii)tures  in  this  light  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  the  Scriptures  pretend  to  be  an  inductive 
argument  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but 
one  Holy  Tiod.    The  Scriptures  claimed  to  liave  been  revealed 
by  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  holiness,  and  were  themselves 
the  proof  of  His  existence.     Con^equeiitly.  if  a  Jew  denied 
that   any  supernatural   revelation   had   been   given  to  his 
forefathers,  lie  cut  the  ground  away  from  under  his  own 
feet  ;    he  destroyed  the  evidence  which  assured  him  of  the 
existence  of  this  one  true  God.    After  this  he  might  become 
n  poly t heist,  or  he  might  give  up  all  religion  and  all  belief 
in  any  CJod  ;    but  if  he  continued  to  be  a  monot heist,  he 
must  have  found  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  one  Almighty  God  other  than  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  traditions  ;    in  other  words,  he  must  have 
become  a  philosophical  monotheist  and  have  adopted  the 
l^  hiiusophical  conception  of  revelation. 
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A>!;ain,  tin-  itliilosoplu-r  knew   tluil   liis  knowledge  of  (Sod 
wiis  of  liuinnn  origin,  and  llierefore  l)oth  fallil)lo  and  ineom- 
plelo  :   ho  held  it  subjeol  to  the  correction  and  amplification 
which  wider  ol)servation  and  more  accurate  thought  hring 
with  thoni  ;   but  to  tlie  .Tew  the  revelation  mediated  through 
Moses,  though  not  final,  was  yet.  so  far  a    it  wcnl ,  infallil>lr  ; 
it  was  not  o])cn  to  (correction  from  any  human  source.     Any 
]»hilosopher  might  criticize  or  set  aside  the  views  of  his 
])redecossors  ;    but  it  was  not  open  to  any  one  to  set  aside 
the  Law  of  Moses  or  to  alter  its  provisions  in  the  slightest 
particular,  because  eacl\  and  every  word  of  it  was  com- 
municated to  Moses  direct  from  God.     It  is  in  the  light  of 
these  conditions  that  one  must  attempt  to  study  the  transi- 
tion from  the  nationalism  of  Judaism  to  the  universalism 
of  Christianity. 

To  many  modern   minds  nothing  seems  easier  or  more 
natural  than  the  admission  of  the  religious  equality  of  Jew 
and  (Icntile  ;    to  many  of  us  it  is  a  self-evident  advance 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  sujicrstition  to  truth,  from 
])articularism  to  universalism,  and  therefore  seems  to  require 
no  special  exi>lanation  or  discussion.     It  is  the  simplest 
matter  to  invent  a  host  of  reasons  why  the  Jewish  Law  and 
all  its  national  forms  and  limitations  should  rightly  be 
abandoned  ;    the  Law  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  it  nnist 
})e  abolished  ;  the  obedience  of  the  heart  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  obedience  of  outward   acts;    the  Law  is 
sunnned  up  and  fulfilled  in  tiie  one  duly  of  love.     These 
and    similar   considerations    are    higlily   satisfying   to   the 
modern   mind  and  relieve  our  conscience  of  all  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Law.     But  that  is  not  the  point  with 
which  we  now  have  to  deal.     The  question  is,  could  these 
considerations  have  been  equally  satisfying  to  the  minds 
of   the    Apostles?      Between    the    modern    mind   and    the 
.\postles  there  is  this  great  difference  :    we  moderns  are 
ready  to  reverence  the  Mosaic  Law  as  liaving  been  at  one 
time  the  best  among  many  othi-r  human  producliuns  ;   and 
since  we  have  found  something  we  think  blotter,  we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  abandon  the  Law  ;    but  the  Apostles,  like  all 
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otiier  devout  Ji-vs.  I)('(;an  by  bolicving  that  every  word  of 
the  Law  was  from  tlie  mouth  of  (iort  Himself  ;  unless  then 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  abandoned  this  belief,  it  wo>ild 
have  been  quite  useless  to  put  before  them  something  else 
which  seemed  to  human  judgements  to  be  better,  and  to 
iisk  them  to  abandon  Ood's  command  for  these  human 
opinions.  1  may  be  convinced  with  my  whole  soul  that 
(Jod  has  bidden  me  to  love  Himself  and  my  neighbour: 
but,  if  I  also  believe  that  Ood  lias  commanded  me  to  abstain 
from  certain  meats  or  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  what 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  love,  or  of  the  <  unmand  to  love, 
which  would  justify  me  in  habitually  neglecting  to  observe 
these  latter  commands  of  God  ?  If  Ood  lias  spoken  and 
charged  us  to  submit  to  circumcision  or  to  oVtserve  the 
seventh  dav  of  the  week,  nothing  but  another  command 
«)f  Ood  can  justify  us  in  making  an  habitual  practice  of  not 
observing  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  make 
a  practice  of  neglecting  the  Law  woxdd  be  possible  for 
a  conscientious  Jewish  monotheist  only  on  one  of  tivo  con- 
ditions ;  either,  he  must  have  direct  divine  authority  for 
doing  so,  or  else  he  must  change  his  whole  conception  of 
revelation  and  deny  that  the  Law  and  the  Scriptures  had 
any  supernatural  origin. 

Again,  wc  moderns  are  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
abandoning  the  national  forms  of  the  Jewish  T  aw,  because 
we  are  accustonu'd  to  think  that  the  outward  is  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  importance  in  religion  ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  confine  the  service  of  God  to  any  one  race  or  religion, 
for  (Jod  is  immanent  everywhere  and  no  race  or  religion 
is  entirely  ajiart  from  His  Spirit  ;  that  everything  good  in 
human  life  comes  from  Him ;  that  what  is  best  may  certainly 
be  said  to  be  divine,  since  it  argues  a  freer  expression  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  in  and  through  men.  Hence,  we  may  admit 
that  the  Jewish  religion  was  the  best  of  its  kind,  that  it 
was  truly  di\  iiie,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintain  that, 
since  something  else  is  now  proved  to  be  better,  the  Jewish 
Law  is  rightly,  and  without  any  express  command  of  God, 
abandoned  for  that  which  is  more  divine  still. 

Now  this  admission  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  truly 
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divine  appeai-H  at  first  sight  to  apprc.xiinate  closi-ly  to  tlio 
.Jewisli  position,  but  in  reality  the  line  of  thouj^ht  indieatea 
above  involves  a  positive  rejeetion  of  the  most  essential 
eonception  of  the  Jewish  nionotiveisni.  U  will  be  observed 
that  it  supposes  throughout  that  (Jod  has  never  intervened  to 
give  a  revelation  from  without,  but  is  inunanent  in  the  world 
and  reveals  Himself  to  man  by  this  indwelling  presence  alone. 
If  the  attitude  of  the  Apostles  towards  the  Jewish  religion 
is  to  be  exi '  '  wd  in  this  way,  it  is  neeessary  to  show,  lirst 
of  all,  that  they  actually  did  abandon  the  belief  in  a  super- 
natural revelation  to  Moses  which  they  had  inherited  as 
part  of  their  Jewish  birthr-  ' 

It  is  all  very  well  for  v.  .v  that  (lod  makes  no  dis- 

tinction between  men  as  .  ,  that  may  or  may  not  be 
true  ;  but  the  important  point  for  us  to  observe  is  that 
the  Apostles,  like  other  devout  Jews,  were  not  brought  up 
t<j  believe  it.  They  did  not  believe  it  because  they  were 
taught  from  their  earliest  days  that  C;od  had  maile  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Jews  and  all  other  races  by  giving  to 
the  former  a  sui)ernatural  revelation.  If,  then,  the  Aiiostles 
abandoned  the  national  forms  and  limitations  of  .Judaism 
because  they  came  to  see  that  all  men  are  e.iual  in  Cods 
sight,  they 'must  lirst  have  denied  that  any  supernatural 
revelation  had  ever  been  given  to  the  Jews. 


II 

Is  it  then  possible  that  the  Apostles  did  »-ome  to  deny 
the  sui)ernatural  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and 
religion  ?  This  (question  must  certainly  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  cause  which  would  lead 
the  Apostles  to  deny  a  special  revelation  to  the  Jews.  The 
study  of  philosophy  would  not  necessarily  do  so.  Philo- 
sophical monotheism  is  (luite  reconcilable  with  the  iilea  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  Jews  ;  and  one  would 
expect  that  philosophical  learning  would  only  tend  to  eon- 
firm  the  Apostles  in  their  inherited  beliefs,  as  it  confirmed 
Philo  of  Alexandria  and  many  Christian  believers.     More- 
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ovtT,  it   seems  certain  that   they  «li(l  not   learn  any  sueh 
denial  from  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

2.  But,  granted  that  from  some  somce  or  other,  they  ditl 
learn  to  throw  over  the  traditional  belief  in  a  supernatural 
revelation,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  still  remained  niono- 
t heists  ;  hence  they  must  have  had  some  basis  for  their 
belief  otlier  than  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  traditions  ;  in 
other  words,  one  must  assume  that  they  were  intimately 
acipiaiatcd  with  certain  schools  of  philosophical  thought. 
But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that,  [»revious  to  their  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  any  of  the  Twelve  hail 
eonie  in  contact  with  any  school  or  teacher  of  philosophy  ; 
moreover,  none  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  the  s})eeches  of  St.  Paul  in  Acts,  show  traces  of  any 
familiarity  with  pliilosophieal  modes  of  thought.  Finally, 
this  theory  involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  severe  mental 
and  s^iiritual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Twelve.  They  had 
to  lose  their  traditional  faith  and  build  again  their  belief 
in  CJod  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  existence.  But 
nowhere  do  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  hour  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  conflict  ;  nor  indeed  can  sulHcient 
time  be  found  for  it  in  the  lives  of  the  Twelve  or  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  connnunity.  The  ease  of  St.  Paul 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  is 
everywhere  represented  as  a  sudden  conviction  that  this 
Jesus  whom  he  had  persecuted  was  indeed  the  Messiah  of 
God.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  questionings  as  to  the  method 
of  revelation,  or  any  doubts  about  the  existence  of  one 
Almighty,  All-holy  (Jod,  or  any  uncertainty  about  the 
authority  of  the  Scrijjtures.  If  St.  Paul  had  ever  experienced 
an  inner  struggle  on  such  i)oints  as  these,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  no  trace  of  it  should  have  come  down  to  us. 

3.  And  lest  any  one  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
argument  from  silence  is  never  strong,  and  that  one  need 
not  assume  any  very  powerful  attraction  from  the  side  of 
))hilosophy,  let  us  first  try  to  think  out  what  changes  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  externals  of  the  Jewish  religion 

'  Sec  vul.  1,  c.  viii. 
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.,  Jew  would  luive  to  make  if  he  adopted  the  philosopluc 
view  of  levehition,  and  then  eoinparc  them  with  the  alt'tude 
of  the  Apostles  as  deseiibed  in  Aets  and  in  the  Epistles. 
These  ehanges  would  all  lie  in  one  direetion-to wards  a 
lower  estimate  of  the  value  and  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
system.     To  begin  with,  the  Jew's  attitude  towards  the 
Scriptures  would  be  profoundly  moditied.     It  the  Jewish 
Seriptures  are  not  directly  inspired  by  Uod,  the  most  whuh 
can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  are  the  best  of  then'  Umd, 
that  they  contain  more  of  what  is  true,  divine,  and  noble, 
and  hence  manifest  a  greater  degree  of  inspiration  than 
any  other  sacred  books.     But  to  argue  on  these  lines  is 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Senptures  by 
measuring  them  against  some  other  standard  of  truth  and 
divine  knowledge  ;  and  tliis  again  implies  that  the  teenptures 
are  neither  unique  nor  infallible  ;   it  implies  a  consciousness 
that  they  cannot   be   used  as  the  final  authority  beyond 
which  there  is  no  appeal  ;    that  instead  of  being  the  bed- 
rock on  which  the  most  imposing  doctrinal  structure  .an 
confidently  be  reared,  they  are  themselves  in  need  of  a 
foundation  to  support  them.  ,,..•. 

Is  there  anv  trace  of  this  attitude  towards  the  bcnpturcs 
in  the  xVpostolic  writings  'i    Can  we  find  any  indication  of 
a  feeling  that  the  authority  .f  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
called  in  question,  or  that  there  is  any  other  standard  or 
soiTce  of  knowledge  about  God  with  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared ?     To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  Scriptures  were  to  the  Apostles  just  what  they  were 
to  every  devout  Jew,  the  infallible  and  authoritative  W  old 
of  God     The  allegorizing  methods  of  Philo  and  the  unhappy 
literalism  of  the  Rabbis  are  almost  absent  from  the  pa^es 
of  the  New  Testament,  b.a  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  the  Scriptures  are  treated  suffers  no  diminution.    Wc 
are  told  plainly  that  God  spoke  by  the  prophets  (Acts  iii 
18    '>1  •    Heb.  i  1)  in  the  Scriptures  (Horn,  i  2)  ;    or  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  David  or  Isaiah  ; 
words  which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  put  nitu  the  nu.utli 
'  .\eU  i  l(i :  iv  io  ;  .xxviii  25  ;  cf.  HH,.  iii  7  ;  Acts  vii  M  ;  Horn,  m  2  : 
i.\  1. 
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of  the  Deity  are  quoted  constantly  as  the  words  of  C!od.' 
Tlie  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled.-  The  Scrij)tures  are  tlie 
filial  and  authoritative  source  of  the  knowledge  of  CJod's 
will ;  what  the  Scripture  says  is  sufficient  to  settle  all 
disputes.^  So  far  are  the  Apostles  from  being  conscious  oi 
any  weakening  in  their  grasj)  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  can  confidently  ap})eal  to  the  Old 
Testament  to  prove  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  In  the 
Scrij)tures  is  to  be  found  the  revelation  of  CJod's  will ;  what 
Jesus  was  and  did  corresponds  to  that  will  ;  hence  He  is 
God's  Messiah.'  In  Jesus  and  in  the  gifts  leceivcd  by  the 
Apostles  the  Scriptures  have  been  fulfilled.'*  Of  every  con- 
troversy in  which  the  Apostles  were  engaged,  whether 
against  the  unbelieving  Jews  or  agahl^^t  the  Judaising 
believers,  it  is  true  to  say  that  both  sides  took  their  stand 
alike  upon  the  same  ground,  the  same  authoritative  bed- 
rock ;  there  is  nowhere  any  question  but  that  the  true 
inter])retation  of  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  decide  all  in(iuiries 
as  to  the  will  of  God  ;  the  only  question  is.  what  is  that 
true  interpretation  '! 

Again,  if  the  Mosaic  Law  has  no  unique  divine  authority 
behind  it,  it  may  of  course  be  set  aside  at  any  time  ;  but 
not  only  this  ;  a  Jew  who  set  the  Law  aside  on  this  score 
would  also  be  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  Law  never  had 
had  the  authority  which  tradition  ascribed  to  it  ;  he  would 
find  himself  at  variance  with  his  countrymen  on  this  point, 
and  the  question  would  not  be  whether  the  Gentiles  ought 
to  observe  the  Law  or  not,  but  whether  there  had  ever 
been  any  occasion  for  the  Jews  to  observe  it.  But  the 
attitude  of  ihe  Apostles  towards  the  Law  was  very  far 
from  this.  They  nowhere  say  that  the  Law  was  not  given 
by  God  ;    on  the  other  hand,  they  constantly  assert  that 

'  AetsviiG;   xiii  22  ;   2  C...  v  i  16  ff.  ;   Htl..  i  T.  ff. ;  v  10  ;   vii;{,  14,&c. 

'  Acts  i  10  ;  xvii  2,  3  ;  cf.  ii  24  IT. 

'  Acts  vii  48  IT.  ;  xv  15  ;  Jas.  ii  204  ;  Gal.  iii  8-12  ;  Kom.  iv  3  II.  ; 
ii  14-18  ;   X  ;   xi  ;    .wi  20,  &i-. 

'Acts  vii  52;  viii  35  ;  x  43  ;  xiii  27-0  ;  xvii  2,  3,  11  ;  xviii  28 ;  Itoiu. 
iii  21  ;    1  Cor.  xv  3,  4. 

■  Acts  ii  10  11.,  30-4  ;   iii  24  ;   xiii  32  7  ;    1  IVUr  i  K^-12. 
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it  vvats  so  givrii.'  'I'liat  tlic  Law  might  Ik-  thrown  overhoaid 
entirely  by  all  Jews,  they  nowhere  maintain  ;  on  tlie  eon- 
tiary,  even  after  they  admit  that  its  ol)servanee  is  not 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Oentiles  wlu)  believe  in 
Jesus,  they  still  eontiiuie  to  observe  the  Law  themselves.'- 
The  eontroversy  about  the  Law  is  not  concerned  with  its 
supernatural  origin  ;  that  is  assumed  by  both  sides  alike  ; 
the  only  question  is,  was  the  Law  intended  tt)  be  an  essential 
and  perrnaiient  ])art  of  the  Jewish  religion  't  Did  the  t!od 
who  called  Abraham  and  Moses,  who  spaki'  by  the  Prophets, 
who  inspired  the  Scriptures,  intend  that  the  Law  should 
l)e  superseded  by  a  new  and  better  Covenant  or  not  V  That 
it  is  not  the  whole  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the 
Jews  which  is  attacked  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  recognized  authorities  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  that  the  Church  appealed  to  prove  its  case. 

Finally,  let  us  test  the  Aj)ostolic  attitude  towards  the 
claim  of  the  Jews  to  be  in  possession  of  exclusive  religious 
privileges  and  the  special  favour  of  God.  If  these  claims 
are  not  true,  it  follows  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  not  the 
absolutely  unique  thing  the  Jews  thought  it  to  be  ;  all  the 
truth  is  not  concentrated  on  this  one  little  spot ;  other  j)eoplc 
also  have  known  the  true  God  under  other  forms  and  other 
names  ;  the  national  God  of  Israel  is  but  one  among  many 
representatives  of  the  one  true  God,  who  is  behind  all 
divine  names  and  all  religions,  and  gives  to  each  its  appro- 
priate measure  of  truth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suow  that 
the  Apostles  ever  took  up  any  more  favouiable  attitude 
towards  the  heathen  ri-ligiuns  than  the  strictest  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  contrary,  the  objects  worshipped  by  other  peoples 
are  contrasted  with  the  Object  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews 
as  vanity  is  contrasted  with  the  Living  God  (Acts  xiv  IT))  ; 
as  darkness  is  contrasted  with  light,  as  Satan  with  God.^ 

The  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  which  they  came  to  recog- 
nize consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  highest  privileges  of  the 

'  Acts  vii  53  ;  Rom.  vii  14  ;  tUiI.  iii  17,  lU,  &c. 

■  Acts  xvi  3  ;  xxi  2(M  ;   xxiv  18  ;  cf.  Acta  xxii  12  ;   xxv  8  ;  xxviii  17  ; 
i'Lil.  iii  4-(). 

'  Acts  xxvi  18  ;   ci.  1  toi.  x  L'O  ;   2  Cor.  vi  U-IC. 
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rcorgiiuixi'd  Jewish  rtligiuu  were  laid  open  to  the  Gentiles 
on  preeisely  the  same  terms  as  to  the  Jews.    The  exelusive- 
ness  is  broken  down,  not  between  the  Jewish  and  other 
religions,  but  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  in  respect 
of  the  oi)portunity  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  that  one  religion 
which  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Holy  Will. 
The  early  Church  was  quite  as  intolerant  of  all  other  religions 
as  were  the  strictest  Pharisees  ;    but  between  the  Church 
and  the  Pharisees  there  was  this  difference  ;   the  Pharisees 
clung  to  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  had  been  organized  by 
Moses  ;   the  Apostles  held  to  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  had 
been  reorganized  by  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;   consequently,  the 
Pharisees    insisted    that    converts  should   be    circumcised 
and  keep  the  Law,  whereas  the  Apostles  were  content  with 
faith  in  Jesus  and  all  that  that  implied.     Again,  the  Jews 
were  as  eager  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
to  all  the  world  as  were  the  Apostles  ;    but  they  were  not 
so  successful  because,  in  insisting  on  circumcision,  they  com- 
pelled their  converts  to  become,  in  certain  imi)ortant  respects, 
what  to-day  would  be  called  '  naturalized  citizens '  of  the 
Jewish  state,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Jewish  religion  ; 
whereas  the  Apostolic  requirements  involved  no  change  of 
nationality  but  only  one  of   religion.    That  the  Apostles 
intended  no  disloyalty  to  the  Jewish  religion  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  required  to  condemn  the  national  religion  of  the  Jews 
as  something  which  had  always  made  false  and  extravagant 
claims  for  itself.     On  the  contrary,  tiiey  had  to  abandon 
their  ow  n  religion  as  entirely  as  if  they  had  been  converted 
to  Judaism,  and  to  acknowh  'ge  that  the  CJod  who  had 
promised  a  Messiah  to  the  Jews  had  now  vindicated  His 
power  and  His  faithfulness  to  that  promise   by  sending 
Jesus  as  Messiah. 

The  God  whom  the  Apostles  preached  was  ef^uated  and 
identified  absolutely  with  the  God  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Jews;i    the  God  of  Israel;-    the  God  of  Abraham.  Isaac 

'   Acts  iii  l:!  :    v  .iO  ;   wii  II  ;   .wiv  14  ;   cf.  Ikb.  i  1. 
■  Acts  xiii  17  ;   Uoui.  xi  1. 
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and  Jacob.'  Xi-ither  St.  Paul  nor  his  accusers  iniagiiicd 
that  he  was  preaching  any  defection  from  tlic  national  (Jod 
of  Israel ;  the  dispute  concerns  the  proper  way  to  serve 
that  God.2  And  as  to  exclusive  privileges,  they  distinctly 
assert  that  God  chose  the  fathers  of  their  race  ;  •'  made 
a  Covenant  with  them,*  and  gave  them  special  promises.^ 

So  far  are  they  from  denying  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  maintain  that  special  promises  had  indeed 
been  made  to  the  Jews  ;  and,  moreover,  tlu't  these  promises 
had  been  fultilled.     liod,  they  said,  has  fultilled  them  in 
Jesus.     The  spiritual  blessings  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed were  the  proof,  the  vindication,  and  the  guarantee, 
that  Israel's  claim  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  the  Living 
God   had   been    substantiated    by    God    Himself."     These 
blessings  have  come  upon  them  because  of  what  God  has 
done  for  and  promised  to  Israt  '  in  the  past ;   they  are  the 
crowning  glory,  the  issue  to  whicli  the  special  call  of  Israel 
had  long  been  intended  to  lead  up.    St.  Paul  stood  before 
Agrippa  to  be  '  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made 
of  God  unto  our  fathers  ;    unto  which  promise  our  twelve 
tribes,  earnestly  serving  God  night  and  day,  hope  to  attain  '.' 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Apostles  towards  the  Scriptures,  the  Law,  and  the  special 
claims  of  the  Jews,  and  in  fact  their  entire  frame  of  mind 
in  religious  matters,  arc  quite  inconsistent  with  any  denial 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  Jewish  forefathers. 

Ill 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  conditions  of  life  and 
belief  among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  had  some  important 
inlluence  in  bringing  about  the  universalism  of  Christianity. 
Ti  Jie  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  saeriticial  system 
occupied  lUtle  or  no  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Diaspora ; 

'  Acts  iu  la  ;  cf.  vii  2,  32.  '  Acts  xviii  13  ;  xxiv  14. 

'  Acts  xiii  17. 

'  Acta  lii  25  ;  vii  8  ;  licb.  ix  2U  ;  Ual.  iii  17,  &l. 
•  Acts  vii  17  ;  Hcb.  vi  13-17  :  vu  6,  13  ;  xi  17  ;  Hum.  iv  13  ;  ix  4.  .Vc. 
'  Acts  ii  16,  33 ;   xiii  23,  32,  33  ;   Koni.  xv  H~12  ;   2  Cor.  vii  1  ;   V.^l  m 
4-18   2"J,  .Vc.  '  Acts  XXVI  C,  7  ;  cl.  22,  23  ;   xxviu  20. 
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tlii»,  howi'vcr,  wus  not  duo  to  the  ideu  that  the  Law  niif,'ht, 
1)0  set  aside  at  will,  hut  to  the  fact  tliat,  siiue  sacritiee  was 
eonfiiied  to  the  Temph-  at  Jenisak-m,  it  was  physieally 
inipossihie  tor  the  Jew  of  tlie  Diaspora  to  share  in  it  except 
on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  on  which  he  was  ahle 
to  join  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Where  they  could 
do  so,  tlie  Jews  in  the  Dispersion  ohserved  the  Law  with 
great  respect,  and  seem  to  ).  *  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  the  neglect  of  the  saciit'  i  worship  hy  a  scrui)ulous 
observance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats,  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  contact  with  the  heathen.  And  whatever  laxity  there 
may  have  been  on  the  part  of  individual  Jews,  yet  these 
distinctively  Jewish  ordinances  and  customs  were  observed 
to  an  extciiC  sufficient  to  call  down  upon  the  Jews  through- 
out the  ancient  world  the  hatred,  contempt,  and  abuse  of 
other  men.^  It  seems  impossible,  then,  to  think  that  the 
Church  learned  to  disregard  the  Law  from  the  example  of 
these  Jews.- 

Again,  Judaism  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  a  wide- 
spread and  highly  successful  propaganda,  and  embraced 
adherents  of  many  dilferent  nations  ;  for  this  reason  it  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  universal  in  its  outlook.-'  These 
adherents,  however,  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  ( 1 )  those 
who  by  submitting  to  circumcision  came  under  an  obligation 
to  observe  the  whole  Law  and  were  incoi-porated  into  the 
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'  Cf.  Schuier,  11,  iii  205~7U;  11,  ii  :.'8i-'J7  ;  Hullmaii,  Jewish  lidiijiou 
in  the  Time  of  Jttun,  pp.  5-19,  -10  f. 

•  'The  spiead  of  Judaisiii  in  the  world,  tlio  »eculari/.atiun  and  apostasy 
of  the  priestly  castes,  the  desecration  of  the  Temple,  tho  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Leoutopolis,  the  perception  brouglit  about  by  tlu;  spiritualizing 
of  rehgion  in  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  no  blood  of  beast 
can  be  a  means  of  reconciling  God — all  thc.>se  circumstances  must  have 
been  absolutely  dangerous  and  fatal,  both  to  tho  local  centralization  of 
worship,  and  to  the  statutory  sacrificial  system.'  Harnack.  Hislory  of 
Dixjina,  i  69  n.  This  is  no  doubt  true  enough.  But  are  these  facts  put 
forward  in  the  New  Testament  as  reasons  why  the  Law  is  no  longer 
essential  to  salvation  t 

■'  Oman,  in  Hastings'  Eucyclopaediu  uf  lidiijioa  and  Elhias,  iii  C18. 
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irlipions  followship  ot   Isrjul  .    iiiwl  cM  tlios.-  wl...  did  not 
submit  to  circiimcisii.n.  thoiiuli  they  worshipped  tlir  (io«l 
of  the  .Tews,   and    flim   alone,   and   observed   tlu-  Jewish 
customs  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness.'     The  important 
point  to  observ*'   is  that  this   latter  class  of  adherents, 
althoiiph  their  i)osition  was  recogni/.ed  to  Im-  nuieh  nean-r 
sidvation  than  that  of  the  heathen,  were  n<.t  ineori>orated 
into  the  felh.wship  of  Israel,  nor  eojild  they  hope  to  enter 
in  upon  tin-  enjoyment  of  those  highest  privileges  reserved 
for  the  eircumeised  children  of  Abraham  ;   they  knew  that 
their  position  was  one  of  secondary  bUssing  and  inferior 
privilege.     But  the  universalism  of  Christianity  consisted 
in   raising  these   micircMnieised  (Jentile  believers  to  that 
highest  level  of  privilege   whi(  h   the  Jewish   propaganda 
denied  to  them.     Had  St.  Paid  been  content  to  treat  his 
f;entile  converts  as  the  Jewish  nussionaries  treated  these 
(ientile  adherents,  there  would  have  l)een  n«)  (ientile  con- 
troversy in  the  Apostrlic  Age  ;    the  dispute  arose  l)ecauso 
the  univcrsali.sm  of  Christianity  went  far  beyond  that  of 
the  Jewish  propaganda.    It  is  impossible,  then,  to  put  the 
Jewish    missions   forward   as    being   in   any   sense  a  vern 
musa  of  the  universalism  of  Christianity  ;   their  existence 
furthered  the  advance  of  the  Church  because  many  of  the 
earliest  converts  came  from  their  ranks,  but  it  was  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  Christian  recognition  (.f  the 
religious  equality  of  Jew  and  (Ientile. 

Once  more,  Dr.  Harnack  has  argued  that  there  were 
certain  nameless  and  obscure  Christians  in  the  Diaspora 
who  took  Gentiles  into  the  new  society.  '  They  did  away 
with  the  particularistic  and  statutory  regulations  of  the  law 
by  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  intenjreted  as  symbols. 
There  was  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  world  outside  Palestine 
where  this  declaration  had  long  taken  actual  effect— it  is 
true,  on  other  grounds— and  where  the  Jewish  religion  was 
being  freed  from  its  limitations  by  a  process  of  philosophical 
intei-pretation  which  was  bringing  it  to  the  level  of  .a  spirit  .lal 

'  Sdiiirer,  TI.  ii  311-19;  ll.D.B.  IV,  1.34  f. ;  Encyclopnedia  Biblica,  III, 
.3904  f . 
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n-liiiinn  fur  (lie  wlutlc  world."  '  Tins  pnsHnp-,  nt  first  sight, 
upix'ars  to  mrn?i  tlinl  tlicrc  were  Jews  who  (I)  h«'licv<'d  in 
a  8})orinl  revelation  to  the  Jewish  fathers,  and  yet  (2)  did 
nway  with  tlie  l^aw  and  its  reqiiirenients  a  frame  of  mind 
whieh  was  deelared  above  to  he  impossihhv  But  Dr.  Har- 
naek  is  no  donht  referring  here  to  the  Ah-xandrian  school 
of  .Fiidaism  repre.sented  hy  I'hilo  and  Aristohnhis  Iz-t  ns 
oh.serve,  liowever.  tliat  Phih)  himself  insi.sted  upon  t  lie  littral 
oh.servanee  of  the  Ijaw,  and  tliat  tlie  others  of  his  school 
who  took  up  a  laxer  attitude  did  ho  lK>eause  they  explained 
away  the  ext(>rnal  ordinances  l)y  their  allegorizing  methods.2 
Xow  if  it  is  meant  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
was  an  offshoot  of  tliis  way  of  thinking,  it  is  surely  necessary 
to  show  that  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  were  subject  to  the 
same  strong  philoso))hical  influence  which  determined  the 
character  of  Philo's  Judaism,  and  that  they  made  the  same 
use  of  the  allegorical  method.  But  we  have  Dr.  Harnack's 
own  word  for  it  that  '  neither  Philo's  philosophy  of  religion 
nor  the  mode  of  thought  from  which  it  springs,  exercised 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  first  generation  of 
believers  in  Chri.st '.' 

'   What  ix  ChrManihj  ?  p.  187  ;  cf.  Mlision  and  Erpannon,  i  54. 

»  Cf.  Schiiror.  11.  iii  ,S66  9  and  Enc.  Brit.  vol.  XXI  409  f.  ;  SioRfried. 
Philo,  p.  157. 

'  Hislory  of  Dogma,  i  113.  Dr.  Harnack  suin.s  up  St.  Paul'ti  pasition 
thus :  '  For  him  no  part  of  the  law  had  Iwcn  deproriatrd  in  value  by  any 
noiseless,  di.sintpgrating  influence  of  time  or  circumstances ;  on  the 
contrarj-,  the  law  remained  valid  and  operntiv  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
could  not  lie  abrogated  .save  by  Him  who  had  ordained  it,  i.e.  bv  (iod 
Him.xelf.  Nor  could  even  (Iod  almli.'^h  it  save  by  affirming  at  the  .«ame  time 
its  rights,  i.e.  He  jinist  abolish  it  just  l)y  providing  for  its  fulfilment.  And 
this  was  wlmt  notually  took  place.  By  means  of  the  death  of  .Tesns  Christ. 
(iod's  Son,  upon  the  Cross,  the  Law  was  at  once  fulfdled  and  abolished  ' 
[Expansion,  &c.,  i  01).  Apparently  we  are  to  infer  that  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  other  Jewish  Christians  who  acquiesced  ■.  mo  non-observance 
of  the  Law;  for  them  the  Law  was  depreciated  by  certain  noiseless  and 
disintegrating  influences '  which  are  said  to  have  a!rf afly  Ixcn  at  work 
among  the  .Jews  of  the  r)ia.=pora  {cf.  pp.  51  60).  It  5«rir,s  a  littic  stiange 
that  it  should  be  the  Palestinian  Apostles,  who  had  little  or  'lo  ''xperience 
of  life  in  the  Diaspora,  whose  Judaism  was  so  profoundly  modified  by 
influences  which  had  but  a  feeble  exi.stence  in  Palestine,  while  the  Apostle 
of  the  fk'ntiles,  himself  a  Jew  of  the  Diaspora,  was  unmoved  by  them.    It 
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Au«l  l«'si<l«'s  nil  llii-.  wli.ittvc  r  luxiiv  btwanls  tin'  Ljuv 
th.n-  may  Iinvo  \tovn  ninon«  the  J«\vrt  of  the  ni)is|w)  n.  yet 
it  scorns  clear  that  the  imivrraalism  of  ("luistianity  s|iran>r, 
not  from  the  outskirts  of  Jiuluism.  but  from  its  very  heart 
:iM(I  <»>utro.  rt  is  true  tliut  the  j  wlilcm  was  first  raised  in 
Autio.'h  and  the  Pauline  missiims  hut  the  solution  of  that 
problem  was  arrived  at  and  tlie  universalism  of  th«>  new 
faith  was  formulated,  not  hy  Hellenisti.-  Jews  of  lilu'ral 
tend«'neies,  but  by  the  Twelve,  whose  relij,'i(»us  homo  was  in 
the  Temple,  and  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  recojrnition  of  the  ecjuality  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers  was  not  forced  upon  the  Clnirch  by 
the  exam])le  of  what  went  on  amonj;  tlie  Jews  of  tho 
Diaspora. 

IV 

If  wo  ask  the  Apostles  on  what  prounds  they  acqtiiesccd 
in  setting  aside  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  tJentile,  so 
patent  in  the  Scriptures,  they  toll  us  that  they  did  so  for 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only— because  they  iM'lieved  that 
the  same  God  who  had  once  given  a  stipernatural  revelation 
of  Himself  and  His  will  to  Moses  had  now  again  given, 
through  His  Messiah,  a  further  revehition  of  His  will,  and  by 
this  revelation  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Law  was  re- 
moved. God  had  intervened  to  institute  a  Ntnv  Covenant 
and  thereby  made  thf>  terms  of  the  .Mosaic  Covenant  invalid 
as  being  out  of  date.  As  the  Epistle  t(.  the  Hebrews  says, '  In 
that  he  saith  a  now  Covenant,  ho  hath  made  the  first  old. 
but  that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxcth  c^vd  is  nigh 
unto  vanishing  away.''  Tlie  nature  of  this  new  Covenant 
was  such  that  the  highest  privileges  of  tlu-  knowledge  and 
service  of  God  wore  laid  open  to  imcircumcisod  Ck'ntiles, 

will  be  noted  timt  in  thi.s  passage  Dr.  Hainack  tnk.s  th.-  same  view  of  the 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  as  that  advanced  in  those  pages. 
But  in  his  Daie  nf  the  Arl.i  and  the  Siitv  pt!c  Cl.spels.  pp.  4(V67,  In-  linds 
S.J,  Piiul'.s  attitude  towards  the  Ijiw  and  tlic  claims  of  the  Jews  full  of 
inconsistencies,  because  he  no  longer  takes  the  same  view  and  has  thus 
thrown  away  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Si.  Paul's  thought. 

'  Hel>.  viii  1.3;   cf.  vii  12.  IS.  lit;       li  5,  0  ;   Cal.  iv  21-.'il  :    Rom.  viii 
3,  4,  &c. 
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even  thoiigli  they  made  no  attempt  to  observe  the  Mosaie 
Law.  u])on  precisely  the  same  terms  of  repentance  and  faith 
as  to  the  circumcised  Jews.  And  it  was  in  this,  and  tiiia 
alone,  that  the  universalism  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  from 
the  nationalism  of  Judaism,  consisted.  Hence  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  represent  Christianity  as  a  force  hostile 
to  Judaism  which  caused  men  to  see  how  false  were  the 
claims  of  the  Jews  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  at  once  the 
official  and  authoritative  reorganizati<m  of  Judaism  and  also 
the  vindication  of  its  claims,  both  because  it  asserted  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  had  once  more  visited  His  people  and 
manifested  His  power,  and  because  it  implied  that  the 
privileges  which  were  now  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  the  Jews  had  onc(>.  by  divine  authority, 
been  confined  to  the  Jews. 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  Apostles  felt  they  had 
supernatural  authority  for  their  admission  that  the  (Jentiles 
need  not  observe  the  Law.*    And  this  belief,  that  God  had 
abolished  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Law,  must  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus  Himself.     On  this  point  the  Apostles  were 
entirely  luianimous.    And  no  one  else  could  have  produced 
an  impression  so  profound.    Schweitzer's  Von  Reimnrus  zu 
Wrede   has  recently  done  us  a  service  in  insisting  that 
modern  notions  must  not  be  read  into  the  New  Testament, 
and  that,  in  our  search  for  the  '  historical '  Jesus,  we  must 
not  leave  out  of  sight  factors  and  elements  of  belief  which 
formed  a  real  ])art  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  day. 
But  Schweitzer  has  ap])lied  this  to  one  province  only — to 
Jesus'  teaching  on  tiie  Kingdom  and  the  Last  Things,  and 
this  ho  has  develo])ed  in  a  one-sid(>d  manner.     If  any  one 
will  apply  the  same  thorougli-going  methods  to  the  (on- 
ce])tion  of  God  and  of  revelation,  as  it  was  current  among 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
account  for  the  transition  from  the  nationalism  of  Judaism 
to  the  universalism  of  Christianity  except  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  invested  with  super- 
natural authority  to  represent  God  in  instituting  a  New 
Covenant,  i.e.  in  opening  up  a  new  authoritative  mode  of 
'  I'f.  below,  chaps,  ii  niul  iii. 
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union  with  Clod,  and  tliat  He  tauglit  the  Apostles  to  look 
upon  Hi«  death  as  a  saeriticial  otlerinjf  to  C!od  whieh  at  oiue 
inaugurated  the  New  Covenant  and  was  efficacious  unto 
remission  of  sins  for  all  mankind. 

The  liberal  notions  of  the  native  equality  of  all  men  and 
all  religions   hi  the  sight  of  Ood,  whieh  have  their  origin 
in  the  ])hilosophieal  attitude  towards  existence,  were  not 
responsible  for  this  result  ;    if  these  ideas  had  never  been 
entertained  by  any  man,  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
would  still  have    succeeded  the  nationalism  of  Judaism, 
because  it  was  carried  through  by  men  who  believed  that 
this  uuiversaUsm  was  a  consummation  into  which  it  had 
all  along  been  the  intention  of  Cod  that  Judaism  should 
ilevelop.     The  Apostles  admitted  that   all  men  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  becoming  sons  of  Cod,  because  this 
was  a  conclusion  forced  upon  tliem— to  tlieir  great  surprise- 
by  a  transition  or  reorganization  througa  which  the  ancient 
religion  of  Israel  had  just  passed;    to  say  that  tlie  old 
religion   was   reformed   by   a   recognititjn   of  the   essential 
eciuality  of  all  men  is  to  mistake  effect  for  cause.    As  the 
sap  stirs  within  the  tree  at  spring-time  and  causes  it  to 
bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season,  so  a  fresh  vital  force  was 
brought  into  the  ancient  stock  of  this  religion  by  Jesus, 
who  as  Messiah  represented  all  tlut  was  best  in  it,  cau>ing 
it  to  burst  forth  into  a  more  glorious  fruition  than  even 
tiie  Ai)ostles  expected,  but  one  which  they  recognized  to 
be  its  true  natural  product. 

The  word  '  natural '  is  applied  here,  not  hi  opposition  to 
•  supernatural ',  but  in  order  to  iiuii(  ate  the  fact  tliat  the 
]uocess  was  carried  through  from  within  as  something  the 
promise  of  which  was  already  ct)ntained  within  the  religion, 
and  which  constituted  and  revealed  its  li-al  nature  as  sunly 
as  the  fruit  constitutes  and  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the 
tree.  Whether  we,  in  our  day,  are  to  say  that  tliere  was 
any  special  supernatural  guidance  in  the  matter  w  ill  depend 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  h)ok  at  the  matter  ; 
if  we  take  our  stand  with  the  scientific  students  of  religious 
j)lienomena  and  close  our  eyes  to  all  metapiiysieal  questions 
about  the  supernatural,  we  shall  at  least  have  to  admit  that 
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this  ancient  religion  went  througli,  as  tlie  result  of  forces 
resident  within  itself,  this  unique  history  ;  out  of  the  poly- 
theistic level  of  culture  it  rose  to  a  definite  clear-cut  mono- 
theism, and  then  out  of  a  narrow  nationalism  it  developed 
into  a  universalism  which  otiered  equal  privileges  to  all 
men  of  every  race  ;  and  yet  it  contuiued  to  be  conscious 
of  itself  as  one  and  the  same  through  the  entire  lengtli  of 
the  process. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  course  of  J  -velopment  such  as 
tliis,  so  absolutely  unique  in  the  rciigious  world,  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  similar  natural  conditions  produced  else- 
where, could  have  taken  place  without  special  supernatural 
guidance  ;    and  any  one  who  reaches  this  point  of  view, 
who  can  find  traces  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  inspiration  in  Moses, 
in  the  Prophets,  or  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  see  that  the  deter- 
minuig  factor,  which,  operating  from  within,  has  caused  the 
religion  of  Israel  to  undergo  these  transformations,  has  been 
the  special  providence  of  God.    The  process  was  certainly 
not  due  to  any  inrush  of  ideas  or  forces  from  any  human 
or  earthly  source  outside  of  Judaism,  altliough  ideas  capable 
of  bringhig  about  this  result  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
in  non-Jewish  circles.    If  the  impulse  came  from  without, 
it  was  from  witliout  in  the  sense  that  it  came  direct  from 
the  special  overruluig  providence  of  (Jod  ;   and  that  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  so  constant  in  its  operation,  and 
so  peculiar  to  this  religion,  that  one  may  regard  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  religion,  a  force  working  itself  out  from 
n  ithin.    From  this  point  of  view  Christianity,  or  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  reorganized  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  represents 
the  fuJ^ment  of  a  special  divine  plan  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  religious  life  of  man  as  he  passes  through  this  world 
and  an  assured  means  of  approacli  to  and  reconciliation 
with  God.     Desjjite  the  frailty  and  unfaithfuhiess  of  men, 
the  continuity  of  the  divhie  plan  has  never  failed  to  work 
itself  out  ;   the  movement  which  began  with  Moses  and  the 
prophets  has  contuiued  its  advance  from  that  day  to  this, 
at  once  summing  up  the  past  within  itself  and  gathering 
momentum  as  it  goes. 
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But  to  letuni  to  tlie  Apostles.     Tho  Apostles  were  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Jews,  not  beeause  they  believed  in 
a  ditlerent  (Jod,  or  held  a  different  idea  of  revelation,  but 
because  they  believed  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  touch  briefly  uj)on  the  Messianic 
l£oi)e  as   it  existed   at  this   period.     For   juany  centuries 
the  Jews  had  believed  that  some  tlay  in  the  not  distant 
future  their  tiod,  the  Creator  of  the  L'niverse,  woukl  manifest 
Himself  and  glorify  His  Name  and  His  people  Israel  in  tho 
sit'ht  of  all  mankind.    This  is  the  essential  substanci'  of  the 
Messianic  Hope.     In  the  centuries  immediately  prtvtdin^ 
tho   age   of   the   Apostles,    two   new   features   had   become 
attached  to  it — the  resurrection  to  judgement  and  the  end 
of  the  present  world  and  the  bi'ginning  of  a  new  a^  •.    The 
order  in  which  these  events  were  expected  to  succeed  each 
other,  when  the    '•  ssianic  crisis  came,  was  by  no  means  lixed. 
Some  of  the    . .        ■ '  ptic  works  predict  a  temporary  Messianic 
Kingdom  tc     .       ilowed  by  the  end  of  the  world  ;    others 
make  the  K,  ai  eternal.     Some,  again,  place  the  resur- 

rection and  the  judgement  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  others  put  it  at  the  end.  Some  do  not  predict 
a  Messiah  at  all  ;  others  assign  him  a  purely  i);- -sive  role,  as 
of  one  who  appears  when  the  crisis  is  over  and  the  work  is 
done  ;  while  still  others  assign  the  chief  place  to  the  Messiah 
who  is  clothed  with  God's  authority  to  make  known  His 
will  and  accomplish  His  designs.^ 

Now  the  position  of  the  Apostles  relatively  to  these 
various  beliefs  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  historical 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  they  came  to 
accept  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  For  at  first  they  became 
attracted  to  Him  as  a  teacher  and  a  doer  of  mighty  works 
who  was  known  to  many  as  the  Car j)enter  of  Nazareth.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and  they  associated  with  Him  more  and 
more  closely,  and  saw  more  of  His  wondrous  works,  and 
heard  more  of  His  woudrou.-i  teaeliing,  they  came  to  perceive 
that  He  was  no  mere  prophet  like  St.  John  the  Baptist  ; 
'  t'f.  Chailes  in  II.  D.  U.  i  742-6. 
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aud  tliu  coiivicliou  grew  upon  thuiu  that  He  waa  uo  Icsb 
a  person  than  the  Messiah  Himself.  Tliis  was  not  reauhed 
all  at  onee,  nor  was  it  maintained  without  some  doubt  and 
misgivings.  It  required  no  little  moral  and  spiritual  insight 
to  see  in  one  sueh  as  Jesus  the  long-promised  Anointed  One. 
But  when  tliis  faith  was  avowed  by  St.  Peter  and  confirmed 
by  Jesus  Himself,  it  at  once  created  in  their  minds  the 
contideut  expect uon  that  Je^us  would  before  long  fulfil 
the  work  of  tlw  .Messiah  by  inaugurating  the  Kingdom  in 
power  and  great  glory.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
eagerness  to  know  who  among  them  should  be  chief  when 
the  great  ma:  lifestation  comes  and  Jesus  publicly  assumes 
the  role  of  Messiah  (Mark  ix  34  ;  Luke  xxii  24).  It  seems 
clear  that  He  did  not  tell  them  that  He  would  not  appear  in 
glory,  and  certainly  He  said  the  Kingdom  was  about  to  come. 
Consequently,  their  nund..  were  always  filled  with  a  sense  of 
expectancy,  a  sense  of  an  impending  change  of  tremendous 
import  in  which  Jesus  would  occupy  a  central  and  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  capacity  of  ^Messiah,  aud  they,  as 
His  chosen  disciples,  would  share  in  His  glory. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  they  could  not 
understand.  From  the  day  on  which  they  first  expressed 
their  belief  that  He  was  the  Christ,  He  began  to  warn 
them  that  He  must  suli'er  and  die.  This  was  so  unlike 
anytliing  which  was  expected  of  the  Messiah  that  it  puzzled 
and  worried  them.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
And  then  suddenly,  almost  before  they  realized  what  was 
happening,  the  great  tragedy  occurred.  Jesus  was  cruciiied, 
dead,  and  buried.  The  moment  was  one  of  intense  dismay. 
I'hey  had  hoped  that  it  was  He  which  should  redeem  Israel, 
but  this  hope  was  evidently  vain.  But  then,  again,  all  their 
expectations  were  upset  by  the  extraordinary  news  that 
Jesus  who  had  died  was  now  alive  and  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  Once  convinced  of  this  by  unmistakable  proofs, 
there  could  be  no  further  question  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Anointed  One,  and  that  He  would  yet  appear  to  atcom- 
phsh  the  works  of  the  Messiah,  to  introduce  with  power  and 
glory  the  Kingdom  of  Uod  and  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 
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Atifl  now  they  understood  tho  inward  moaning  of  thnt 
which  boforp  had  been  so  dark  to  them— the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Messiah.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  no  mishap, 
no  frustration  of  the  divine  counsel,  but  part  of  the  age-lonp 
purpose  of  God  as  revc.h-d  in  the  Scriptures.  Tt  was  as 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  that  the  Messiah  suffered  and  to  pive 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  His  people.  He  inau- 
crurated  a  New  Covenant  sealed  by  His  own  blood— a  New 
Covenant  under  which  salvation  might  be  obtained  by  all 
who  were  willing  to  repent  and  believe  in  His  power  to  save. 
Such  was  the  significance  which  from  the  first  they  attached 
to  His  death.i  And  at  the  same  time,  they  were  conscious 
of  a  new  power  and  a  new  spirit  within  themselves.  They 
knew  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  Salvation  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favour  by  the  presence  of  God's  Holy 
Si)irit  in  their  hearts,  a  presence  of  which  each  believer 
was  immediately  conscious  in  his  own  soul,  and  of  which 
he  could  see  the  visible  signs  in  others.^ 

In  so  far  as  belief  is  concerned,  the  Apostles  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Jews  by  their  attitude  towards  the 
Messianic  Hope.     And  their  differentia  was  not  so  much 
a  subtraction  from  what  was  commonly  expected  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  an  addition  to  the  common  Hope. 
Like  other  Jews,  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  appear  in 
power  and  glory  to  judge  all  mankind,   both  quick  and 
dead,  and  to  save  His  own  \vith  an  everlasting  salvation. 
They  knew  that  Jesus  would  not  use  bloodshi  "  or  political 
violence,  but  they  clung  to  tho  hope  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah  in  power  and  glory  with  even  more  eagerness 
and  confidence  than  other  Jews,  because  they  knew  that  He 
who  had  already  come  once  would  surely  come  again.    This 
first  coming  of  the  Christ  in  humility  to  suffer  and  die 
rei)resented  the  additional  element  peculiar  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  converts.    In  its  simplest  terms,  this  new  element 
amounted  to  this.    The  Messiah  had  come  and  had  suffered 
on  the  Cross  in  order  to  open  a  new  way  of  salvation  to  men. 
Hitherto,  the  only  way  of  salvation  had  been  the  observance 

'  Acta  ii  38  ;  Hi  18.  19;  iv  12;  v  31,  32,  &c. 
*  Act«  ii  '2  4  ;   x  14-7  ;   (!fll.  iii  2-.5  ;   iv  0,  &o. 
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of  tho  Mofsaic  Law — a  lifo  perfect,  accord ing  to  certain  stated 
regulations — a  thing  practically  impossible  for  the  average 
man.  Before  the  final  judgement,  then,  fiod  had  sent  His 
Christ  to  shv"d  His  precious  lilood  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.  All  who  accept  this  message  and  put  their 
faith  in  .Tesus  as  Messiah  will  be  saved  in  the  day  when  He 
comes  to  judge  the  world.  *  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do? 
And  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost '  (Acts  ii  38).  Such  was  the  additional  element 
in  the  Apostolic  faith  in  its  simplest  terms.  For  the  time 
being  it  was  quite  consistent  with  an  attitude  of  devoted 
loyalty  to  all  the  religious  institutions  and  beliefs  of  Judaism. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  implicit  in  this  new 
element  from  the  beginning,  certain  consequences  which  the 
Apostles  were  slow  to  think  out,  but  which,  under  the 
changing  circumstances  of  advancing  years,  were  destined 
to  produce  a  profound  modification  in  the  attitude  of 
believers  towards  the  ancient  religion.  The  nature  of  this 
modification  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  maintaining  that  the  differentia  of  the  Apostolic  faith 
lies  chiefly  in  the  belief  that  the  Messiah  has  already  come 
and  offered  a  way  of  salvation  to  His  people,  one  must  not 
forget  that  belief  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  covered  a  faith  which  is 
in  our  eyes  of  even  more  tremendous  import. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  itself  there 
-oems  to  have  been  no  dispute  about  the  Divinity  of  Jesus. 
To  our  minds  there  appear  to  be  two  steps,  belief  in  Jesus' 
Messiahship,  in  His  being  sent  by  God,  and  belief  in  His 
unique  Sonship ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  much  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  of  the  two.  But  apparently,  in 
those  days,  these  two  steps  were  merged  in  one,  and  those 
who  believed  in  the  Messiahship  rose  at  once  to  the  full 
height  of  worshipping  Him  as  God.  An  act  of  moral  and 
spiritual  submission  was  made  when  Jesus  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Christ,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  inrush  of  a  new 
moral  and  spiritual  force  such  as  madi"  the  world  appear 
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to  bo  nothing  loss  than  a  now  oroation.     IJolioving.  as  thoy 
(lid,  that  this  Spirit,  of  whose  prcscnco  in  thoir  hearts  tlioy 
wore  intensely  eonsoious,  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  they  f(»un<l 
at  once  in  .Tosus  one  who  eonld  reereate  exist oneo.  who  was 
the  souroe  of  all  life  and  power,  who  was  none  other  than 
very  CJod.    The  Apostolie  faith  in  Jesus'  Divinity  was  not 
the  outeome  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  of  study  or  reilootion, 
hut  of  experience— of  the  experience  of  Jesus  in  tlieir  h(<artH 
which  they  enjoyed  every  day.    As  the  prophets  of  old  came 
to  believe  in  the  almighty  power  and    lolincss  of  Yahweh, 
because  they  experienced  that  power  and  holiness  in  their 
souls,  so  now  also,  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians,  as  the 
result  of  a  similar  experience,  worshipped  Jesus  as  the  Lord, 
as  God  Himself.    And  when  they  looked  back  upon  the  life 
that  He  had  lived  with  them  on  earth,  they  found  only  that 
which  confirmed  them  in  this  exalted  adoration  as  an  entirely 
fitting  attitude  to  adopt  towards  Him.    Accordingly,  in  their 
religious  lives  Jesus,  whom  they  had  once  heard  of  as  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  is  now  the  object  of  their  adoration 
as  God.     He  is  distinguished  as  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
who  sent  Him  into  the  world,  and  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  presence  in  their  hearts  assured  them  of  their  union 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
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Neither  Jesus  nor  His  Apostles  lived  inareligious  vacuum. 
They  were  at  all  times  purrounded  'y  an  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  belonged  to  a  religious  society  in  which  beliefs  of 
a  very  definite  kind  were  held  ;  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  dissociate  them  from  these  beliefs  except  on  the  best  of 
historical  evidence.  But  so  far  as  belief  in  the  exclusive 
value  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  concerned,  the  evidence  goes 
to  show,  not  that  they  rejected,  but  that  they  accepted  the 
popular  belief.  The  one  ^reat  outstanding  difference  between 
the  Apostles  and  other  Jews  is  that  the  former  believe  that 
the  Messiah  has  already  come  and  has  won  forgiveness  of 
pins  for  His  people  by  His  Death  on  the  Cross.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  trace  out  the  logical  implications  of  this  belief 
in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
organized  national  religion. 

It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Messianic  Age,  according  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  ihcat  it  should  involve  a  new 
period,  a  fresh  start  as  it  were,  in  the  religious  life  of  Israel. 
Accordingly,  for  those  who  expected  the  age  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  a  Messiah,  the  Messiah  stood  in  vital  relation  to  the 
national  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  He  was  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  ancient  people  of  God.  But  the  nation  was 
composed  of  individuals,  and  each  individual,  both  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  would  be  summoned  before  him  and 
judged  according  to  his  deserts.  No  individual,  however,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  ever  contemplated  the  idea  of  refusing  to  obey 
or  hearken  to  the  Messiah  when  he  came  ;  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  individual  would  have  any  choice  whatever  in  the 
matter,  for  the  Messiah  wouKI  appear  in  such  a  way  that  all 
men,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  His  authority  and   bow  to  His  word.     He   would 
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assumo  cdinnmnd  of  the  situation  and  work  His  will  with 
iiicsistil)K-  powiT.  The  national  religious  organization,  tlie 
priests  and  elders,  would  lie  prostrate  at  His  feet,  and  the 
individual  would  he  swept  along  in  the  rush  of  aeelaniation 
without  having  to  exercise  hia  own  judgement  or  to  make 
his  own  choice  in  the  matter.  Once  it  was  plain  that  the 
Messiah  had  indeed  come,  no  Jew  could  for  a  moment  con- 
template being  rebellious  or  even  indifferent  to  Him,  for 
He  must  obey  the  Messiah  as  he  would  obey  (Jod  himself. 
'  Every  soul  which  shall  not  hearken  to  that  prophet  shall 
1m^  utterly  destroyed  from  among  the  people  '  (Acts  iii  23  ; 
Lev.  xxiii  20). 

But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  mode  in  which  Jesus 
appeared  made  it  necessary  for  the  individual  to  exercise, 
each  man  for  himself,  a  moral  act  of  choice  for  or  against 
acceptance  of  His  claim  to  be  Messiah.  In  claiming  to  be 
Messiah  Jesus  must  have-  been  conscious  of  possessing  an 
authority  in  relation  to  the  whole  organized  religion  of  the 
nation— an  authority  to  annul  the  Mosaic  (  ovenant  and  to 
inaugurate  a  new  ( Covenant.  And  this  He  aia,  indeed,  assert 
that  He  was  doing.  The  new  Covenant  was  in  His  blood 
which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And,  though  the 
entire  national  religious  organization  was  thus  profoundly 
affected  by  this  one  enactment,  yet  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  it  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  individual  for 
himself  ;  the  nation  could  not  make  the  choice  as  a  corporate 
whole. 

I^t  us  look  at  this  point  carefully,  for  its  consequences 
are  of  no  little  importance.  If  He  had  worked  a  series  of 
astounding  miracles.  He  might  have  compelled  belief  ;  or  if 
He  had  taken  the  sword  and  exterminated  the  heathen  whose 
presence  was  defiling  the  Holy  Land,  He  might  have  gathered 
the  entire  nation  to  Himself  without  any  appeal  to  individual 
hearts  and  consciences.  But  these  things  He  would  not  do. 
Nor  did  He  make  any  attempt  to  persuade  the  Sanhedrin 
or  some  other  authority  to  acknowledge  Him  and  to  impose 
its  decision  by  some  official  decree.  Quite  on  the  contrary. 
He  never  distiiuitly  claimed  the  Messiahship  in  public 
except  at  His  trial  ;   and  so  far  as  the  religious  authorities 
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wore  ronorrnrd.  He  was.  at  tlioir  roqiicst.  put  to  an  nprn 
and  Fthameful  death  an  a  blasphomor  of  tho  worst  typo. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  those  oTiIy  whose 
hearts  were  capable  of  afford iiiy  a  lodgeniciit  to  His  teaehinp, 
those  only  who  had  attained  no  slight  degree  of  moral  and 
spiritual  insight  into  the  loving  purposes  of  f!od,  who  could 
see  in  Him  the  reflection  of  fJod's  character  and  admit  His 
Messianic  claim.  It  was  not  flesh  and  blood  which  revealed 
it  to  St.  Peter,  but  the  Heavenly  Father  Himself  (Matt,  xvi 
17).  To  those  whose  souls  were  receptive  of  His  words  and 
responsive  to  the  summons  of  His  Life  and  Personality 
there  came  the  convincing  proof  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
inward  certainty  of  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  others  who  made  no  moral  effort  and 
no  response  were  never  compelled  to  believe  by  outward 
demonstrations. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  ]Messiahship  of  Jesus  had  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  each  individual  for  himself ;  it 
required  an  act  of  moral  choice  from  each  person  who  heard 
the  Gospel  preached.  If  the  nation  was  to  be  converted  it 
could  not  be  converted  en  mosf>e  by  an  official  decree  :  it 
must  be  converted  man  by  man.  And  just  because  it  was 
so  entirely  a  matter  of  choice  on  t*  r^  part  of  the  individual, 
acceptance  of  Jesus"  Messiahship  d...  not  involve  any  imme- 
diate refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  existing  national  organiza- 
tion. The  priest  or  levite  who  believed  became  conscious 
of  a  new  power  within  his  soul  ;  but  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  cease  to  exercise  his  priestly  or  levitical 
functions.  If  every  individual  in  the  nation  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  believe,  the  old  organization  might  have,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  gone  on  its  usual  course  without  any 
loss  of  support,  but  for  a  certain  length  of  time  only  ;  be- 
cause, as  will  be  seen  below,  there  were  implications  involved 
in  the  Messianic  salvation  of  Jesus  which  must  necessarily 
alter  men's  attitude  towards  the  Law.  While  these  implica- 
tions were  not  likely  to  be  reasoned  out  beforehand,  yc  I  they 
were  bound  to  come  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness  as 
soon  as  the  Apostles  were  confronted  with  a  certain  set  of 
conditions  which  time  alone  could  produce.     What  these 
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implications  ami  conditions   were  nnd  liow  thry  roncto.1 
upon  rach  other,  will  bo  oxaminod  bolow. 

In   the   meanwhile,   one   must   observe   tliat    those    who 
admitted  these  claims  and  put  their  trust  in  .Tesns.  though 
they  might  still  take  their  accustomed  place  in  the  national 
nligious  life,  yet  became  distinguished  sharply  from  those 
who  rejected  Hia  Messiahship.     If  the  Messiah  is  CcmVs 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  former  are  assurc«l  of  (Jod's  favour 
and  salvation",  while  the  latter  by  their  unbelief  procure 
eondenmation  to  themselves.     The  whole  nation  ought  to 
have  accepted  Jesus  ;  for  the  Messiah  was  sent  to  the  whole 
nation  nr-i  to  every  individual  in  it.     If  the  whole  nation 
had  acknowledged  "the  claims  of  Jesus,  the  wliole  national 
life  would  have  been  purified  and  regenerated  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus;    and  there  would  have  been  no  division  into 
believing  and  unbelieving  Jews.    But  since  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  the  majority  rejected  Jesus  and  refused  to  hear 
the  Apostolic  message.    Did  this,  then,  make  the  promises 
of  none  effect  ?    Did  this  make  Jesus  to  be  any  the  less  the 
Messiah  ?    Did  it  mean  that  the  Messianic  salvation  was  any 
the  less  triie  and  real  for  those  who  were  willing  to  accept  it  ? 
Assuredly  not.    '  For  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  not 
repented" of  '  (R.  V.  marg.  Rom.  xi  20).   It  merely  meant  that 
the  great  ma.ss  of  the  Jews  by  their  unbelief  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  favour  and  mercy  of  Hod  .  but  the  promises  and 
the  salvation  of  God  continued  sure  and  steadfast  to  those 
who  believed.    However  few  they  might  be.  those  who  were 
obedient  to  God's  Messiah  were  the  new  and  the  true  Israel. 
All  those  who  refused  to  hearken  to  that  prophet  were 
thereby  *  utterly  destroyed  from  among  the  people  '. 

From  the  first,  it  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  a  Messiah, 
that  there  should  be  a  pre-Messianic  and  a  post-Messianic 
Israel ;  if  the  whole  nation  had  been  faithful,  the  post- 
Messianic  Israel  would  have  been  identical  with  the  pre- 
Mc  sianic  in  the  sense  of  embracing  all  the  physical  children 
of  Abraham.  But  a  great  and  grievous  tragedy  happened  : 
only  a  small  minority  were  obedient,  and  these  now  neces- 
sarily formed  the  true,  the  post -Messianic  Israel,  and  were 
thereby  in  the  course  of  time  placed  in  a  position  of  some 
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npposition  to  tho  nfttional  life  as  n  olr-  m\  i>^h  ;irnpp*'nrth 
wftH  IsriM'l  after  the  fJosh.  h»t  not.  tin  I  rai  1  i  ' ,'>d.  No  »»tm» 
rouUX  toll  Iwforohaml  fhaf  tlii><  crcat  Icfort im  wotiUl  fako 
placr  ;  to  the  Apostles  thcins.  ives  it  immchl  1.  sli  .riff  aiid 
surprise  ;  but  since  it  did  take  plnee,  the  Aposti<  s  and  their 
company  found  (lieni -selves  in  a  unifjue  position.  Tlu-v  and 
their  converts  were  alone  tho  true  IVo|)lc  of  God  That 
which  had  constituted  the  old  Fsrael  was  a  conunon  df  votion 
to  one  (Jo«l.  'I'he  same  tie  now  botind  the  Iwlievers  in  Jesus 
into  one  :  they  and  they  alone  were  the  servnnts  of  thr  true 
(Jod. 

n 

All  that  belonged  to  the  [sniel  of  old  now  beinnt/ed  to  the 
new  :  what  «as  trtie  of  the  ))re- Messianic  Israel  Wiis  true  of 
the  ))Ost-Messianie  Israel  ;  the  Messiah  did  not  dinunish 
but  increased  the  privilej^es  and  the  blessings  of  the  I  .  f»ple 
of  God.  As  the  old  Israel  had  been  a  definite  and  visil.le 
religious  society,  one  among  many  others,  so  also  the  Apos- 
tolic band  necessarily  became  a  definite  and  visible  i-ociety. 
They  could  no  more  think  of  themselves  as  an  invisible  body, 
as  a  society  whose  real  limits  were  known  to  CJod  alone,  than 
they  could  lliink  of  the  nation  of  Israel  as  being  withotit 
clearly  defined  marlt^t  and  limits  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  religious  organizations.* 

If  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in  the  ancient  world  the  fact  of 
a  common  devotion  to  a  common  deity  induced  in  men  a  sense 
of  belonging  to  each  other  as  against  tho  rest  of  the  world,  it 
must  have  been  even  more  so  here,  inasmuch  as  the  common 
Object  of  worship  was  in  this  ca.se  so  nm  ,'reater  than  aii 
other,  so  much  more  different  from  all  other  objects  ut 
worship  than  the  ancient  god.s  were  from  ach  other.  lUti 
even  more  than  this  ;  as  Israel  before  tlie  ^  'ssiah  came  haii 
been  distinguished  from  all  other  races  and  religious  fellow 
ships  by  the  fact  that  here  alone  w  as  the  worship  of  the  one 
t  rue  God  and  thu  knowkdge  of  Hi.s  w  ill  and  His  .self-Revelaticju, 
so  also  was  it  with  the  faithful  Israel  which  had  accepted  th« 

'  Cf.  Harnaok's  rritioism  t>f  Sohm  in  CnnMihilinn  nii-l  Tm     nflhr  Church, 
p.  224  n. 
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vleHHiah.  Tlie  W»'8»ittii  'liil  »i"».  couki  not,  iii 
ht-rvice  ol  (lu  Ir  iiig  Gutl  that  whii;h  l«'lorc 
is(  TViCC  of  idols  u.  ot  demciiB.  nd  Ihi-ii'-I  attes 
uut  itBuli  oil  by  ith  unbtl»t  ;  I  noe  tlu  \iM>f; 
reiiiaiiiH  the  one  People  ot  tlie  L.^iiiy  <;"d  the 
oi  all  religious  i)rivil<ije.v  whit-h  •    e  wurt     havinir. 

Nowhere  in  the  re    iioUis  *orl  i  were  it.     liiie>     '.  ele  iva^e 
M>  sharply  defined,  f"  cieariv  as  bt    \\  •  .  ii  t  lu     a-w  l^^ael 

and  all  other  r.  ligioi  >  M«.  vv  h.i."  ii  reli>;i..  w«Te  a^ 
dihi  net  tn.  u  ea  d  other  art  tue  in*vv  I  a*l  was  from  the  rest 
oi  tlie  world.  Ht-n-  was  i  he  hgia  oi  (hkIs  own  revelation, 
and  the.r  the  darlan-  •  h  Jtnan  -iM^rntit  ion  ;  here  was  the 
truth,  the  knowUdtie  ..  '  servK  <■  ol  God  and  the  eternal 
salvation,  and  there  .va»  t aor  .  nu  h.  vor.-l.ip  ot  the  en  .it  are 
ratlur  th  ui  the  Creator. 

We  ni  lit,  iH'-haps,  questioi  vM  .  th<  v  a  this  was  present 
t>'  liie  e^n-se  loudness  ot  I  he  Api-^tUs  at  '  outset  ot  their 
n  -ion  pP' uiuni..  But  uhehei  they  re;,  ,d  it  or  not  at 
1  very  4inwinL'  it  vc«j5  imp'  it  in  their  beliet  that  the 
.VifBBiah  l.ao'.ppe.  -din  'le  person  <  t  Jesus.  It  only  needed 
iiue,  and  iie  .hunjes  w  ,u  h  tin-  hrinu  with  it,  to  brin 
(iii>  implieatioi  oai  into  '  ■  t.  ground  ot"  eonseiousness. 
'J  nie  was  uetd. .»  to  sho'  <  t  1  !>  Messiah  woidd  not  r.tnrn 
a     .nee,  and  tl,  it  in  conseti-  i.'  new  l^rael  would  enjoy 

a.    iitJnue.t  iHiUodotexiste.  iiderlh.   present  conditions 

Time,  again,  w.  -  needed  to  show  that  the 
iution  would  not  aeeept  (iods  Me.s.siah,  ai    I 
icnee  thi  new  lsra<  1  wovdd  be  deprivetl  ot  i 
.c  and  centre  in  Jen  -aiem  and  toreed  out  to  tak 
ion  of  its  own  independent  of,  and  in  a  sense  in 
e  to,  the  national  life  of  the  Jews.     But  that  they 

Hjfore  many  years  had  ]):(  >ed,  full',  conscious  of 
f.  as  the  true  Israel  is  clearly  shown  by  the  New 
1.  at  itself.     This  is  visible  in  ever>  passage  in  wIjhIi 

an  i'estameiit  saying,  oiiginallj    spoken  to  or  of  the 

i»rac    .o  nation,   is  applied  to  the   "hvM\^n  i'^mmu-  v.i 
8t.  Peter  calls   his  fellow-believers     The        use    ut    God 
'  Rom.  XV  10;    2  Cor.  vi  lfi-18;    Hol>.  iv  7-11  ;    viu  I'J  ;    x  15-17; 
Acts  iii  2a  ;  xv  14-17  ;  ef.  also  1  Cor.  x  1-4. 
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(1  IV't.  iv  17)  ;   '  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priustliood 
(ii  5)  ;    •  An  ulcct  race,  a  royal  priusthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  people  for  Gods  own  possession,'  who  have  been  ealled 
'  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  hght :    which  in  time 
past  were  ne  Peoi)le,  but  are  now  the  |jeople  of  God '  (ii  !)-10). 
The  x\pocalypse  says  tliat  Christ  has  made  them  to  be '  a  king- 
dom and  priests  '  unto  God  (Rev.  v  10).    St.  James  calls  them 
•  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion  '  (Jas.  i  1). 
For  St.  Paul  there  is  an  '  Israel  of  God  '  (Gal.  vi  Hi)  distinct 
from  the  '  Israel  after  the  llesh  '  (1  Cor.  x  18  ;  Rom.  ix  0-S). 
St.  Paul  sees  a  direct  continuity  of  life  between  the  olil 
religious  fellowship  of  Israel  and  the  society  of  Christian 
believers.     There  is  a  single  organic  life,  a  single  tree,  the 
root  of  which  is  the  stock  of  Israel.    Some  of  the  natural 
branches  of  this  stock  were  broken  off,  i.e.  the  unbelieving 
Jews  were  cut  off  from  the  true  fellowship  of  God's  elect. 
Again,    upon   the   old   stock   branches   having  a  different 
physical  origin  were  grafted  in,  i.  e.  the  believing  Gentiles 
liad  become  organically  united  to  the  one  continuous  life 
and   fellowsliip  of  the   People   of  God   (Rom.   xi    17-24). 
What  the  Gentiles  are  welcomed  into  is  the  religious  fellow- 
ship of  the  Jews  reorganized  by  Jesus  and  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  '  the  seed  of  Abraham  '  (Gal.  iii  20  ;    ef. 
Rom.  iv  11,  12),  or  '  the  household  of  God  '.^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  passage  from  Dr.  Har- 
naek  which  admirably  sums  up  the  relevant  points.  '  Ct)n- 
vinced  that  Jesus,  the  teacher  and  the  prophet,  was  also  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  return  ere  long  to  finish  off  His  work, 
people  passed  from  the  consciousness  of  being  His  Disciples 
into  that  of  being  His  People,  the  people  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii  0) ; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  felt  themselves  to  be  a  People,  Christians 
knew  they  were  the  true  Israel,  at  once  the  new  people  and 
the  old.  This  conviction  that  they  were  a  people — i.e.  the 
transference  of  all  the  prerogatives  and  claims  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  new  community  viewed  as  a  new  creation  which 
exhibited  and  put  into  force  whatever  was  old  and  original  in 
religion — this  at  once  furnished  adherents  of  the  new  faith 
with  a  political  atul  historical  self-consciousness.  Nothing  more 
comprehensive  or  complete  or  impressive  than  this  conscious- 


*  Epli.  u  11,  12,  lU-22  ;  iii  6 ;  cf.  alao  Rom.  ix  6-13,  25,  20. 
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„c-ss  can  be  couceivcl.     Could  llioie  bu  any  luglu-r  ..r  nu.rc 
comprehensive   eonceptioix   than    tliat    ot    the   complex   ot 
Seita  afforded  by  the  (Jhristiaus;  estimate  ot  the.n.elves 
«"' the  true  Israel',   he  "new  i)e..ple",  "the  ori-nu.l  people    , 
iul' the  reopl"uf  the  future''!  i.c^  of  eternity -IMj^ 
of  theni«elve;  rendered  the  Christians  unpreKuable  aga  nst 
all  attacks  and  movements  of  polenneal  ^"t'^'f.'".  ;  *  '^^^^ 
further  enabled  them  to  advance  n.   every  dnection  lor 
war  of  conquest.    Was  the  cry  raised,  -  \ou  are  renegade 
,,,v.'_the  inswer  came,  -We    .re  the  *;t>'";'^""'*V  lid 
Messiah,  and  therefore  the  true  Israehtes."     It  Wl^"  «  ''^' 
'•  You  are  simply  Jews,"  the  reply  was,      We  are  a  new 
creation  and  a  I'ew  People.'    If.  again,  they  ^^'^/^^^V^ 
their  recent  origin  and  told  that  they  were  but  ot  yestcuiaj 
ley  retorted,  ••  We  only  seem  to  be  the  younger  People  . 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  latent    ^'ver  m  coc.^^enee 
previous  to  any  other  people;   we  are  the  or-gmal  1  topic 
of  God."  ' » 

'  Wc  are  the  conunrnity  of  the  Messiah  and  therefore  the 
true  Israelites.'  In  this  one  sentence  is  summed  up  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Ihe 
Messiah  could  not  found  a  new  and  independent  religious 
society  to  rival  the  old  Israel  ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  all 
who  accepted  the  Messiah  should  consider  themselves  as  the 
true  Israelites,  as  composing  a  society  which  was  .  ^htlul 
heir  and  successor  to  all  the  prerogatives  and  claims  ot  the 
Jewish  i)eople.  To  this  society  the  name  '  Chmch  was 
afterwards  given.-'  Hence  we  do  not  need  any  s|K>cial 
passages  to  prove  that  Jesus  intended  to  found  a  religious 
society.    It  was  implicit  in  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

But  the  new  Israel  not  only  inherited  all  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  old,  it  also  had  received  yet  greater  blessings 
through  the  Messiah.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  tlu-ough  the  sacrificial  offering  on  the  <  ss,  am  the 
assurance  of  salvation  through  the  consciou>  ot  te  low- 
ship  wit  h  C!od  in  the  Holy  Spirit .  Now  t  hese  >v  privileges 
given    through    the    Messiah    involved    notluag   less    than 

■  £xy««*.o«  oJ-VhriMianiiy,  i  300  f. ;  .Ui--""  '"«'  A-r;x.'«io»r,  i  240  f. ; 
cl.  al««  Harnack'H//w<ory  ./  Do,j,>u..  i  43  f. ;  88  f.,  und  t  ..u^Uiulv.,,  a,ul 
Law  of  tin  (  hurch,  |>p.  221.  224  ii. 

*  Cf.  b«low,  pp.  37  f. 
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a  traiistorination,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  old 
religion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  aecep- 
tance  with  God  was  believed  to  dei)end  upon  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  But  the  :\lessiah  was  one  clothetl  with 
an  authority  even  greater  than  that  of  Moses,  who  could, 
if  such  were  liie  will  of  (Jod,  institute  an  entirely  new  set  of 
relations  between  ( Jod  and  His  People.  And  this  the  Apost lc8 
be.ievcd  that  .Tesns  had  done.  By  His  Death,  tli.y  were 
wont  to  teach,  He  had  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
salvation  for  all.  And  this  was  the  New  Covenant  between 
tJod  and  Israel.  All  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
claim  of  .lesus  to  be  Messiah  put  their  trust  in  Him  and 
became  partakers  in  His  Messianic  salvation.  Henceforth, 
tho  Mosaic  Coven  nt  is  old— out  of  date  ;  it  has  played  its 
part,  and  in  the  coarse  of  God's  providence  has  been  brought 
to  its  close.  A  new  Covenant  has  taken  its  place  ;  and  by 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  the  basis  of  salvalion  is  shitted 
from  the  observance  of  the  Law  to  a  personal  trust  in  Jesus 
and  in  the  saving  eHicycy  of  His  death  on  the  Cross. 

Ill 

The  effect  which  t  his  change  necessarily  brought  wit  li  it  was 
one  of  those  implications  of  the  CJfn  jtel  which  were  not  per- 
ceived all  at  once,  but  which  coidd  not  fail  to  come  forwaril 
in  the  course  of  time.  If  salvation  comes  through  Jesus,  then 
the  Law  is  no  longer  «ssential  to  salvation.  Men  may  con- 
tinue to  observe  it  up  to  a  certain  i)oint,  if  they  will ;  but  it  no 
longer  has  power  to  assure  one  of  acceptance  with  (Jod.  Jf 
the  entire  Jewish  nation  had  kn-n  converted,  the  old  Mosaic 
ritual  m=ght  have  been  continued  ;  there  would  have  been 
no  harm  in  that  ;  but  if  the  old  system  had  been  continued, 
it  would  have  been  continued  with  a  changed  and  diminished 
significance  ;  it  would  have  been  observed  for  the  sake  of  the 
.sentiment  attaching  to  an  ancient  institution  which  has 
played  a  great  and  honourable  part  in  national  history,  or 
because  God  had  imposed  it  upon  the  nation  ;  it  woukl 
have  been  nutintained  for  any  reas«m  but  that  which  lay 
behind  its  original  promulgation  ;   it  would  not  have  been 
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((bseivod  as  a  basis  of  salvation,  b«>rauso  to  do  so  would 
have  boon  in  offpot  to  throw  doubt  npon  the  ctHcacy  ot  the 
Messianic  salvation  of  Jesus  and  so  to  question  His  Me>siali- 
ship.  Hence,  if  the  old  Mosaic  organization  continued  at  all 
in  an  Israel  which  was  eonipletely  convert<'d  to  Jesus,  it 
would  certainly  have  passed  into  comparative  ii\si^iiiili(anc<-  ; 
but  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  would  have  ceased 

altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  the  night  when  Jesus 
had  taken  bread  and  broken  it  and  given  them  to  eat.  with 
instruction  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him,  had  never 
faded  from  the  mind    of  the  Apostles.    From  the  first  they 
were  accustomed  to  nieet  together  to  break  bread  in  memory 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Here  was  a  rite  given  them  by  the 
Messiah  Himself  and  one  which  at  once  commemorated  the 
central  fact  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  self-oblation  of  the 
Messiah  on  the  cross,  and  also  brought  each  individual  soul 
into  close  personal  union  with  Him.    This  rite,  then,  must 
come  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  common  life  of  the 
new  Israel.     And  it  was  a  rite  out  of  which  a  ministry  must 
inevitably  spring  ;   for  that  of  which  all  are  to  partake  is 
the  fragments  of  one  bread  which  is  broken  and  the  contents 
of  one  cup  which  is  blessed  in  memory  of  Jesus  ;  but  if  there 
is  to  be  one  bread  bro'    i  and  one  cup  blessed,  it  is  clear  that 
t  lere  must  be  one  pc    -i    o  preside  on  each  occasion  and  to 
minister  to  the  other  ;    '  --nee  there  arises  at  once  the  need 
of  a  distinctively  Messianic  ministry,  to  uiinister  this  dis- 
tinctively Messianic  rite.    And  so  it  may  be  said  that  from 
the  first,  even  if  the  whole  nation  had  been  converted,  the 
old  Mosiiic  ministry  was  destined  to  decline  before  a  new 
Messianic  ministry  ;   but  here,  again,  time  alone  could  bring 
out  what  was  already  implied  in  the  original  institution  of 

Jesus. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  extent  ot  the  re- 
organization  brought  about  by  the  Messiah.  It  affected 
most  profoundly  the  position  of  the  tkntiles  in  relation 
to  the  true  religion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
Gentile  was  simply  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew.  Since 
the  religious  and  national  organizations  of  the  Jews  were 
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co-terminous  and  identical  with  each  other,  the  Oentile  was 
outside  both  ;  nor,  under  the  Mosaic  legislation,  could  he 
enter  one  without  at  the  same  time  entering  the  other.    On 
becoming  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  therefore,  the 
Gentile  was  compelled  to  become  what  we  would  call  a 
'  naturalized  citizen '  of  the  Jewish  stat".     He  had  to  be 
circumcised  and  became  a  debtor  to  fulfil  the  burden  of  the 
whole  Law,  including  a  complete  sundering  of  every  natural 
tie  of  blood  and  friendship  and  the  avoidance  of  all  his 
former  associates  as  unclean  and  contaminating.     Except 
he  took  up  this  fearful  burden,  no  Gentile  could  hope  for 
salvation      But  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  which 
Jesus  instituted,  the  Law  is  no  longer  essential,  and  with 
the  Law  went  the  necessity  for  circumcision  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  Gentiles  as  unclean.    In  fact,  everything  that 
was  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  nation,  everything  which  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Gentile  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  race  or  to  live  in  the  Jewish  fashion  was  now  done 
away  with.    The  Jev.^  might  continue  to  observe  the  Law,  if 
they  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  but  the  Gentiles  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  it,  nor  had  it  been  given  to  them  by 
God  ;  hence  there  could  be  no  reason  for  compelling  them 
to  observe  it.     Once  this  fact  is  grasped,  it  becomes  clear 
that  in  the  new  Israel  the  Gentiles  stand  on  precisely  the 
same  level  as  the  Jews— the  fullest  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
salvation  are  thrown  open  to  those  who  are  neither  circum- 
cised, nor   keep  the  Law.  nor  owe   any  allegiance  to  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  joy  and  satisfaction  with  which  believing  Gentiles 
contemplated  this  great  consummation  was  equalled  by  the 
surprise  which  it  brought  to  many  believing  Jews.  Although  it 
had  always  been  the  general  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  in 
the  Messianic  Age  the  Jewish  religion  would  become  universal, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  would  submit  and  confess  that  the 
true  God  was  to  be  found  in  Israel  alone,  yet  the  all  but 
xmiversal  idea  was  that  in  this  religion  there  would  be  two 
grades  or  castes  of  men ;  the  Jews  enjoying  the  highest 
privileges  and  giving  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  .service 
and  worship  of  God  :    and  the  Gi-ntiles,  who  would  be  glad 
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to  become  the  servants  and  ininiaters  of  1  he  lineal  descendants 
of  Abraham  in  return  for  a  position  of  secondary  blessing.^ 
But  in  the  course  of  time  that  which  they  did  not  reason  out 
beforehand  became  evident  to  bt>lieving  Jews ;  there  were 
not  to  bo  two  grades  of  privilege  in  the  new  Israel,  but  only 
one— and  that  the  highest— for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 
This,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  'mystery'  of  the  :Messiah  '  which  in 
other  generations  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  Spirit ;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow- 
heirs  and  fellow-aiembers  of  the  body  and  fellow-partakers 
of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel  '.- 

One  is,  then,  justified  in  speaking  of  a  eoinplete  reorganiza- 
t  ion  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  Jesus.  By  t  he  one  great  act  of 
instituting  a  New  Covenant  between  God  and  His  People, 
He  made  it  inevitable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  the 
entire  nation  had  been  converted,  the  old  Aaronic  priesthood 
should  pass  into  insignificance  before  a  new  Messianic 
ministry,  and  that  Jew  and  Gentile  should  stand  upon  exactly 
the  same  level  of  privilege  and  have  before  them  exactly  tlie 
same  opportunities.  These  consequences  were  not  recognized 
all  at  once,  but  they  were  implicit  from  the  first  in  the  act 
of  Jesus  ;  it  took  time  and  the  cold  logic  of  hard  facts  to 
bring  them  out  into  a  prominent  place  in  the  Apostolic 
consciousm'ss  ;   but  at  last  they  were  fully  recognized. 

IV 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  '  New  '  or  the  '  post-Messianic 
Israel '.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  various  names  by  wliich 
the  Apostolic  company  was  known.  It  appears  from  the 
book  of  Acts  that  in  the  earliest  days  at  Jerusalem  there 
was  ?ome  uncertainty  about  nomenclature.  Those  who 
accepted  Jesus  were  known  to  themselves  as  '  the  brethren  \^ 
'  the  believers  \*  '  the  disciples  ',^  '  the  way  ",■  '  the  saints  ",' 

'  Cf.  vol  I,  vii  pp.  194  f.  •  Eph.  hi  5,  6 ;  cf,  Aots  x  4r> ;  xi  18. 

'  Acta  i  15  :   ix  30 ;   x  23  ;   xii  17,  &c.  *  Acts  ii  44  ;   iv  32  ;   v  14. 

'■  AclB  vi  1,  2,  -  ;  ix  1,  10.  19.  26 ;  xi  29,  &e. 
•  Acts  ix  2  ;  xix  9,  23  ;  xxii  4. 

■  Acts  ix  13,  32,  41  ;  cf.  '  The  Twelvo  Tiilios  "  (Ja*«.  i  1). 
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'  tho  oloft  ",»  '  the  brofhrrhood  "  :-  othois  arc  said  '  to  ho 
addcHl  unto  thorn  '  or  '  to  tho  Lord  .='  To  thr  unbolioying 
Jews  they  appeared  as  a  •  sect  '  within  the  national  religious 
life.  '  the  sect  of  the  Nazarcnes,"  parallel  to  the  '  sect  of  the 
Pharisees '.  or  that  of  the  Sadducees*  None  of  t  hese  names 
could  form  a  permanent  designation  "  Sect  "  would  at  once 
be  repudiated  by  believers,"  for  it  would  have  indicated 
that  they  would  be  content  to  continue  as  one  «'lcnu>nt 
within  the  national  life.  They  felt  that  they  were  not  a  sect 
within  the  nation  ;  they  pos.sessed  that  which  the  whole 
nation  was  eagerly  expecting,  which  was  intended  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  which  ought  to  take  up  the  whole 
national  life  into  itself.  As  regards  the  other  terms,  '  be- 
lievers ', '  disciples ',  &c.,  there  was  nothing  distinctive  about 

them. 

So  long  as  they  were  able  to  live  quietly  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  there  was  jwrhaps  an  advantage  in  not 
being  hampered  by  a  distinctive  title  wliich  might  appear  to 
mark  them  off  in  opposition  to  the  nation.  But  when  once 
persecution  set  in  and  the  brethren  were  forced  out  to  take 
up  a  position  over  against  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  in 
opposition  to  them,  some  more  definite  title  must  be  found. 
Such  terms,  again,  as  '  the  New  Israel ", '  The  People  of  God  *, 
'  The  Twelve  Tribes ',  while  they  expressed  a  real  truth,  were 
scarcely  suitable  for  everyday  usage.  The  sense  in  which 
they  were  true  would  require  some  explanation  and  defence, 
if  confusion  was  to  be  avoided.  '  Kingdom  '  or  any  other 
compound  of  it,  such  as  '  Kingdom  of  Christ  '  or  'of  God  , 
would  have  been  quite  unsuitable  as  a  mark  to  distinguish 
the  brethren  from  all  other  outward  religious  associations, 
however  real  the  truth  might  be  which  it  expressed  as 
regards  their  relation  towards  God.  To  apply  the  term 
'  Kingdom  '  to  those  who  had  no  visible  King  and,  indeed, 
owed  no  allegiance  to  any  political  government  distinctively 
their  own,  and  had  no  common  national  territory  or  origin, 
would  have  been  to  strain  language  to  the  breaking-point. 


'  1  Pet.  i  1. 

'  ActB  ii  41,  47  ;   xi  24. 

'  Cf.  Acts  xxiv  14. 


'  1  Pet.  ii  17. 

*  Acts  xxiv  5  ;  xxviii  22. 
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Moreover,  any  suuli  use  of  the  word  would  have  been  sure  to 
be  misunderstood  and  to  cause  offence. 

'  Christian,'  a  title  invented  by  the  heathen  to  distinguish 
the  followers  of  One  whom  they  have  heard  of  as  '  Christus  ' 
or  '  Chrestus  ',  though  not  accepted  all  at  once,  yet  before 
long  became  a  permanent  possession.^    Though  the  inventors 
may  not  have  realized  it,  the  (Jreek  woril  supplied  the  juost 
iqipropriate  derivative  adjective  which  could  possibly   be 
applied    (o   believers  ;     to    them   it  expressed    what   they 
essentially  were,  '  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.'     But  the 
word    which    was    most  convenient    was    iKK\r]<Ti'a,    'The 
Church.'     This  had  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  other 
terms  and  none  of  their  disadvantages.    When  once  it  was 
suggested,  it  was  sure  of  universal  usi .     Jt  was  appiopriate 
as  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  hnp  (qu/tiil),  the  assembly 
of  CJod's  ancient  people  ;-  according  to  some  early  traditions 
it  was  sanctioned   by  Jesus  Himself;"  it  could  give   no 
offence  to  any  one;  it  was  distinctive;  it  could  be  used 
either  for  all  the  believers  included  in  one,  or,  with  the 
addition  ot   the  necessary  qualifications,  for  any  part  or 
section  of   them  which  was  under  consideration.     Hence 
these  two  words  '  Christian'  and  'Church'  have  come  to  be 
the  favourite  and  official  designations  for  the  new  Israel. 

To  attempt  to  determine  what  the  Church  is  by  finding 
the  factor  common  to  every  use  of  the  word  iKKXtjaia  i' 
the  New  Testament  is  a  waste  of  time.  As  well  might  one 
try  to  find  out  what  ecclesiastical  law  is  by  studying  the 
various  uses  of  the  word  '  Law  '.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  technical  terms  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
peiiod  in  which  their  meanings  became  fixed  The  exigencies 
of  history  and  the  need  for  new  terms  to  distinguish  new 
phenomena  nave  a  dominating  inffuence  upon  the  meaning 
of  words.  And  this  is  specially  true  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Chmch".  There  is  notliing  pccuUarly  sacred 
about  thf^  word,  and  nothing  sijecially  difficult  about  its  use. 
The  relevant  facts  are  brietly  these.    The  Messiah  is  one  sent 

'  Acts  xi  26;  of.  Haniack,  Misaion  and  Expansion,  i  411  f. 

'  It  is  used  by  St.  Stephen  aa  a  synonym  for  Israel  in  Acts  vii  38. 

•"  Mat.  xvi  18:  xviii  17. 
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l)v  (Jod  to  iiKii  wlio  are  to  receive 
•  The  Messiah  '  then  implies  a  body  of  men  who  accei»t  him  as 
Messiah  as  surely  as  '  the  King  '  implies  a  bmly  of  subjeets. 
When  the  Apostles  preached  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  circle  of  believers  in  that  Messiahship 
should  come  into  existence.     Again,  it  was  inevitable  thai 
in  the  course  of  time  a  need  should  be  felt  for  a  name  to  dis- 
tinguish that  circle  of  believers.  The  word  'Church'  was  the 
most  convenient  label  which  could  be  found  for  it.     The 
really  imjwrtant  thing  for  us  to  know  then  is  not  the  philo- 
logy^and  uses  of  '  Church  ',  but  the  essential  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  to  which  the  word  was  applied  ;    for  in  this 
ease  it  is  the  thing  which  determines  the  meaning  of  tht 
name  applied  to  it ;    the  previous  use  of  the  word  adds 
little  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  thing,  but  merely  serves 
to  show  why  this  word  was  more  suitable  than  any  other. 
'The  Church,'  then,  is  the  name  given  to  the  New  Israel, 
the  post-Messianic  Israel.     Whate-er  is  predicated  of  the 
New  Israel  may  be  predicated  of  the  Church.    The  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  very  choice  of  Isra.l  and 
in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.    There  is,  therefore,  a  real  sense 
in  which  its  foundation  may  be  ascribed  not  to  our  Lord,  but 
to  t  he  call  of  Abraham.   Its  continued  existence  to  the  present 
day  is  occasioned  by  the  prolongation  of  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  comings  of  the  Messiah.  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  definite  and  outwardly  visible  religious  associa- 
tion.   It  is  the  successor  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  as  such  it  is  the  sole  repository  of  the 
self-Revelation  of  the  one  true  God.     And  more  than  that. 
Through   Jesus   the   Messiah  it   has  received   yet   greater 
blessings,  the  priceless  gifts  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
eternal  salvation. 

The  Church  is  one  U'cause  in  time  past  the  one  tJod  chose 
the  one  people  of  Israel ;  and  in  this  sense  of  '  the  Church  ' 
there  cannot  be  two  Churches.  In  the  earliest  days  of  its 
existence  the  Church  was  also  locally  or  geographically  utu-, 
i.e.  all  its  members  were  together  in  the  one  City  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Messiah  did  not  reappear, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  brethren  should  become  scattered 
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in  many  clitffiriit   phurs,  aiul  tliut    tlu-  lu'lievt'is  m  carli 
locality  should  unite  together.    If  the  f'hureh  wan  to  grow, 
its  geographieal  unity  nuist  be  saerificed.  ( Jroups  of  (  hrist lans 
came  into  existence,  and  to  those  local  gatherings  the  name 
'Ch»-     ir  was  applied  as  well  as  to  the  whole  company  of 
believers  throughout  the    vorld.     This  was  simply  a  <;on- 
venient  extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  Church  .      The 
terms  '  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians '}  or  '  the  Churches  .,f 
Galatia'2  stood  related  to  'the  Church  of  God'  in  much 
the  same  way  as  our  term  '  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
stands  related  to  '  the  Methodist  Church  '.    In  each  case  the 
former  word  stands  for  the  members,  resident  in  a  certain 
geographical  area,  of  a  certain  fellowship.    The  other  stands 
for  that  fellowship  itself  without  reference  to  any  one  place. 
It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  take  this  local  usage  as  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  and  to  suppose  that  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  various  local  '  Churches  ',  St.  Paul  rose  to  the  thought 
of  the  one  universal  Church.    One  must  not  forget  that  the 
religious  fellowship  we  call  '  the  Church  '  was  in  existence 
long  before  that  name  was  given  to  it.     It  existed  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  and  every  one  who  confessed  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  attached  himself  to  it,  for  this  was  the  new 
Messianic  Israel,  the  Israel  of  God.^    It  seeui.  much  more 
probable  that  the  word  was  first  used  to  cover  the  whole 
.^sociationof  believers,  the  new  Israel  itself,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  brethren  became  scattered  in  various 
localities,  it  was  used,  with  the  appropriate  geographical 
qualifications,    to    designate    local    gatherings    also.      Ihe 
existence  of  local  'Churches'  did  not  and  could  not  alter 
that  fundamental  unity  of  all  believers  in  God  and  in  Chnst 
which  is  expressed  in  the  term  '  the  Church  of  God    or    o 
Christ '.    But  local  '  Churches  '  and  their  organization  must 
be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

:  \;^rr'-  '{^i''^<-  •  c™.  x-, ,., .  .o.  ™ .«. .»; «,. 

.     ,.    ,■  '  .Mat.  xvi  10-18. 
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No  iKTiocl  ot  Church  Iiistory.  not  ovtii  the  »ixtecnth 
century,  hm  bci-n  fraught  with  issues  so  weighty,  or  has 
witnessed  changes  so  vast  and  sweej)ing  as  those  wliich  fill 
up  the  s«ory  of  tiie  years  covered  by  the  book  of  Acts.  At 
the  beginning  of  tJiis  jn'riod  we  observe  a  number  of  .lews, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  national  hoiH's  and  traditions, 
zealous  in  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  attending 
continually  on  the  Temple  worship,  and  believing  that  the 
Messiah  has  already  come  to  visit  the  People  of  God  and 
bring  them  salvation.  Of  all  Jews  they  are  the  most  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  national  religion,  for  they  proclaim 
to  their  countrymen  with  earnest  conviction  and  intense 
enthusiasm  that  the  long-awaited  hour  of  national  deliver- 
ance has  at  length  struck,  that  the  consummation  of  the 
national  religion  has  arrived.  It  is  primarily  a  Jewish 
aifair  ;  if  the  Gosp.  1  is  to  be  preached  to  the  Cientiles  also, 
it  is  intended  for  thi  Jew  lirst  and  foremost.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  we  observe  that  the  Jewish  nation  remains  what 
it  was.  unrepentant  md  unconvinced  .  it  ha^  rejected  the 
Apostolic  message  and  goes  on  its  own  way  ;  the  believing 
Jews  are  but  a  small  minority  and  are  being  forced  out 
into  an  unw<  loome  and  uncomfortable  position  of  opposition 
and  rivalry  t.-  the  national  life.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
the  Jews  have  spurned  the  Gentiles  have  gladly  welcomed. 
Throughout  the  Mediterranean  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem, 
there  are  little  gatherings  of  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  are  Jews,  but  the  majority  are 
Gentiles.  The  new  Israel,  the  reformed  religion  of  the  Jews, 
is  composed  of  a  very  large  majority  of  Gi  utiles  and  repu- 
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aitttcil  by  tlu-  nation  for  whom  it  wa^  infudi-d.  A  Arau^v 
result  inik't'd  !  Aiul  ^.trHng(■r  still,  it  is  now  ncogniml  by 
most  b..lioving  Jews  that  all  that  is  distinctively  Jcwish- 
thc  Law  and  Circumcision- is  not  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion ut  the  Gt>ntiles.  Thus,  that  which  was  essentially  the 
Ho|)e  of  all  generations  of  faithful  Jews,  the  crownmg  glory 
of  their  race  and  the  vindication  of  their  religion,  was  torn 
from  its  natural  home  in  the  Jcwisli  nation,  stripin-d  of  all 
distinctively  Jewish  marks,  and  handed  over  to  uncircum- 
cisod  CJentiles  to  enjoy  on  equal  terms  with  the  chddren  of 
Vbrahaui.  No  developments  so  far-reaching  in  their  con- 
sequences have  taken  place  in  any  other  century  of  the 
Church's  history. 

Acceptance  of  Jesus'    Messiahship    did   not    necessarily 
involve,  from  the  beginning,  a  refusal  to  co-oi)crate  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual ;  it  was  only  the  unexpected  course  which  events 
took,  and  the  changing  conditions  of  advancing  years,  which 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  the  effect  winch 
their  preaching  of  salvation  through  Jesus  must  necessarily 
have  upon  their  attitude  towards  the  Mosai-    ordinances. 
It  is  this  process  of  enlightenment  through  tJic  cold  facts 
of  history  which  must  now  be  briefly  examined.    Whatever 
charges  may  be  brought  against  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  he  does  not  single  out 
lor  detailed  treatment  just  those  aspects  of  early  Christian 
life  which  are  the  most  far-reaching  in  their  conseiiuences 
and  of  supreme  interest  for  a  study  of  the  period.    Without 
prcssir  g  details,  it  may  be  claimed  that  what  he  teUs  us 
enables  us  to  form  a  clear  and  satisfactory  conception  of 
the  great  process  of  change  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Age. 

II 

In  the  first  place,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Apostles  were  seeking  and  hoping  for  the  conversion  of 
the  entire  nation.  In  preaching  Jesus  as  the-  Christ,  they 
were  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  turning-point  in  the 
national  life,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  which,  if  it 
had  any  meaning  for  any  one  on  earth,  had  a  meaning  first 
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ot  all  for  tlic  Jfw.s  Jis  »*  iiutioii.     The  vtiy  jsmiut  <»l  tlirir 
preaching  wm  the  fulfilment  of  the  nation'H  hopes.    It  wan 
only  natural,  and  unless  u  sp<'<iul  revelation  were  madf 
inevitable,  that  they  should  look  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  ni'.lion  hh  the  profM-r  goal  of  their  preaching.     Their 
question,  'dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?  '    (Acts   i    <•),   shows  dearly   the   attitude  of   their 
minds.     Again,  St.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Penti    o«t,  would 
have  '  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  Cod  hath 
made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied '  (Acts  ii  36).    St.  Peter's  appeal  is  not  only  to  the  men 
of  Israel,  but  to  their  rulers  also,  and  he  urges  them  to 
repent  '  and  turn  again  .  .  .  that  he  may  send  the  Christ 
who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus  ;    whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restoration  of 
all  things  ".    Then  he  seems  to  turn  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  urge  them  to  accept  the  promised  national  blessing. 
■  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  your  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham.  "  And 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  Im*  blessed." 
Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  his  Servant,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  your 
iniquities'  (Acts  iii  lit,  21,  25,  26;    cf.  iv  8-12).     Even  at 
a  much  later  date  the  Ai>ostles  had  not  yet  despaired  of 
winning  over  the  Jews.     St.  Paul  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  recognized  th  it  St.  Peter 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  that  St.  Paul  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles  while  they  preached  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii  9). 

This  pR>aching  is  said  to  have  met  at  first  with  no  small 
degree  of  success  (Acts  ii  41  ;  iv  4  ;  v  14) ;  yet  one  sees 
also  the  growth  of  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  it.  Opposition 
comes  first  of  all  from  the  chief  priests  and  Sadducecf., 
for  it  was  their  denial  of  any  resurrection  which  was  affected 
most  directlyby  the  Apc-ttolic  preaching  (Acts  iv  1,2,6;  v  17). 
They  do  not  delibcraUlv  reject  the  claims  of  Jepu«  «o  much 
ivs  refuse  to  give  them  a  hearing  at  all.  The  Sadducees 
endeavcmred  to  obtain  a  judgement  of  the  Council  or 
Sanhcihim  against  the  Apostles  ;    but  on  the  first  occasion 
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on  wliioh  llu-v  arc  l.inuj;ht  up,  tli.-  (ouiuil  i.l  then  g..  «itli 
t  wnminp  (Acts  iv  5-18)  ;  and  on  tl.c  sr.nn.l.  thoimh  t..- 
SadducwH  would  luivo  killed  thoni.  the  PhariHeoH.  in  the 
n.'r8on  of  (Jiinmliel.  were  willing  to  allow  evontn  to  tane 
their  o^^-n  eoursr  and  to  8.h»  what  wotihl  bv.ot.ie  of  these 
strange  fanalies  (v  33-41).  So  far.  then,  the  lM>lievers  had 
not  many  enemies  outside  the  sect  of  the  Sad.lueees.  and  it 
is  remarked  more  than  once  that  they  were  in  favour  with 
the  mass  of  people  (Acts  iv  21  ;   v  13,  2»). 

But   this  period   of  popularity   soon   eanie   to  an   end. 
St   Stephen's  preaching  Bi-ems  to  have  had  the  effe.  t   of 
rousing  a  storm  of  ind, /nation  which  carritnl  w**'-  "♦   not  the 
S.wlduoees  alone,  but  a^    the  Pharisees  and  th     n^-  '    cc  as 
well     The  exact  point  and  aim  of  St.  Stephen's    .<■«  ^ ':«  "Mit  I 
i,c  considered  elsev.here.»     Suffice  it  to  say  hev     ■  U..1    !u 
dootrine  WOP  no  nure   attack   upon   th(>  Sadd.         •  '  ■  '  .il 
of  the  resurrection  ;  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  |)ermHnt«ice 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system.     Hence  the 
...neral  indignation,  and  hence  the  first  real  act  of  rejection 
of  the  Apostolic  message  by  the  nation.    This  first  indication 
that  the  new  teaching  was  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  .Tcwisli  national  organiza- 
tion was  sufticient  to  cause  on  the  part  of  the  groat  majority 
ot  .lews,  a  bitter  jiersecution  of  the  brethren. 

Ill 

But  the  active  ho.<*tility  which  now  showed  itself  had 
c.ffects  quite  difTer;>nt  from  anythinu-  the  .Tew-^  anticipated. 
Th- general  'tribulation'  that  arose  about  Sicjihen.  and  m 
which  Saul  the  Pharisee  played  so  zealous  a  part,  led  to  the 
scattering  of  the  disciples  '  throughout  the  regions  of  Jud,^a 
and  Samaria  '  (Acts  viii  1).  And  since  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  believcil  that  the  Messiah  had  'ready  come  to 
keep  silence,  wlierever  they  went,  they  became  the  centres 
of  a  preaching  mission  and  nf  ..  local  gathering  of  believers. 
Thus  the  iK'lievers  were  now  spread  through  Judacnv,  Samaria, 

'  I  f.  Ik  low.  JM'.  i"  f- 
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and  Cialiltse,  and  as  far  as  Dauiatuiiu,  and  even  beyond 
Dainaseuri,  '  as  far  as  Phoenieia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioeh  ' 
(Acts  ix  31  ;  xi  ID).  So  far,  we  are  told,  the  word  had  been 
spoken  '  to  none  save  only  to  Jews  '  (xi  19). 

The  Twelve  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  ;  no  doubt  their  entire  energies  were 
absorbed  in  the  effort  to  win  over  the  Jews  ;  moreover,  in 
the  days  before  they  came  to  realize  that  the  Gentiles  might 
be  saved  without  observing  the  Law,  it  may  well  have 
appeared  questionable  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  weaken 
the  preaching  to  the  .lews  by  sending  missionaries  to  those 
who  had  not  yet  been  induced  to  take  the  first  step  of 
observing  the  Ljiw  ;  and  it  must  have  seemed  very  improb- 
able that  the  Gentiles  would  accept,  if  even  the  Jews  refused 
to  hear  ;  and  besides,  even  St.  Paul  taught  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  word  of  (iod  should  bo  spoken  to  the 
Jew  first.^  Not,  of  course,  that  they  consciously  rejected 
the  idea  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
contemplated  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  at  all,  it  must  have 
seemed  that  the  projK'r  course  was  to  convert,  if  time  {kt- 
•nitted,  the  Jews  first,  and  that  then  the  nation,  inspireil  and 
regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  become  a  mighty 
instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
brethren  had  thus  begun  to  travel  far  and  wide,  and  to 
preach  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Gentiles  also  should  hear.  The  cases  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  and  of  Cornelius  appear  as  isolated  instances,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  each  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  special  divine  intervention  (Acts  viii  2t) ;  x  3).  The 
real  turninij-point  seems  to  be  nuirked  at  xi  10,  20,  where 
we  are  told  that  those  who  '  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as  far  as 
Phcenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioeh,  8|)eaking  the  word  to 
none  save  only  to  Jews.  But  there  were  some  of  them,  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  when  they  came  to  Antioeh, 
spake  unto  the  (ireeks  also  '.* 

'  Act«  xui  4tt ;   Roiu.  i  l«  :   cf.  ii  !>.  10. 

'  Koa(iin({  witli  R.V.  'I.A.\f;ihi,  as  certainly    .soi-ujs   Iwst,   though   tho 
wi-ighl  of  uiMiUBcripL  uvidciiuu  is  ugaiiwt  it. 
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St.  I'nul  niul  St.  Ilarnnl.as  <arrir(l  the  worU  anionjr  tlio 
(Jpntilos  still  furtlior.  It  i.n  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace 
St  Paul's  joumoyings  st^p  by  step;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  his  methods.  His  custom  was  to  make  his  way  on 
the  Sabbath  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  place  A  prayer, 
an.l  there  await  his  opportunity  to  afhlress  the  congregation. 
Boiorv  him  were  two  classes  of  listeners,  tlv  circumcised 
Jew  and  those  devout-minded  Gentiles  who  were  attracted 
l)y  the  moral  purity  and  monotheistic  faith  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  who  as  yet  had  not  brought  tlicmselves  to 
submit  to  circumcision. 

These  Jewish  synagogues  were  St.  Pauls  points  of  conta,  t 
with  the  world  outside  Jerusalem,  and  his  first  npin-al  was 
always  made  to  the  Jews.     But  here,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  refused  to  l>elieve,  and  treatetl 
St.   Paul  as  "an  apostate  to  the  faith.     Time  and  again 
St.  Luke  notices  the  rejection  of  the  Messianic  salvation  by 
the  Jews  of  the   Dias]>-ra   and   their   j)ersecution  of   the 
missionaries.!     Three  dramatic  occasions  are  recounted  in 
which  St.  Paul,  after  giving  the  Jews  their  opportunity  to 
accept  Jesus.  deliberat"ly  turns  to  the  (Jentiles.     '  It  was 
necessary."  he  tells  the  Jews  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  '  that 
the  word  of  (Jod  should  first  Im'  spoken  to  you.    Seeing  ye 
thrust  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  lo,  we  turii  to  the  (ientiles  '  (Acts  xiii  40).  '  Your  blood 
be  on  your  own  heads,'  he  told  the  Corinthian  Jews,  '  I  am 
clean  ;'  from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  (Jentiles  *  (xviii  (5). 
And  again,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  he  warns  the  dis- 
believing  Jews  that  "  this  salvation  is  sent  unt«>  the  Cent  lies  ; 
they  will  also  hear'  (Acts  xxviii  28).  And  it  is  small  wcmder 
that  the  (ientiles  welcomed  the  (Jos|k1  gladly  ;    for  all  that 
had  attracted  them  in  the  Jewish  religion  was  now  offered 
to    them    freed    from    thos.-    hurdj-iisome    restrictions    and 
regulations  which  made  the  Law  of  Moses  intolerable  ;   and 
at  the  same  time.  th(>  Jewish  religion  in  its  new  form  was 
rendered  yet  more  attractive  to  them  by  its  possession  (.f 
the  .Messianic  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

'  Act^  xiv  2.  5.  1«  ;   Jtrii  B.  13  ;   xviii  12  :   xx  :». 
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When  th(>  .Jcwm  refused  to  Ijelievc  ami  closed  the  Syna- 
gogue doors  to  the  missionaries,  they  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw with  their  convertii  to  a  meeting-place  of  wheir  own, 
where  they  soon  formed  a  little  religious  society  independent 
of,  and  in  a  sense  rivalling,  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Thus 
originated  the  earliest  Pauline  churches.  And  thus  these 
(iod-fearing  Crentiles  or  prosvlytes  became  the  bridge  by 
which  the  new  Israel  eror^sed  over  from  the  ancient  soil  of 
Judaism  to  find  a  home  among  t  he  (;k;ntiie8.  For  when  once 
the  Gospel  message,  being  disowned  by  the  Jews,  had  come 
to  be  dissociated  from  the  Jewish  synagogues  and  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  che  conversion  of  other  Gentiles, 
who  had  never  been  proselytes  of  .Tudaism  became  a  possi- 
bility. Hence  the  Gentiles  soon  came  to  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  new  Israel. 


I  I 
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IV 

But  this  introduces  us  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Law  and  its  relation  to  the  Messianic  alvatioii. 
The  Twelve,  it  seems,  preached  salvatioji  through  Jesus  from 
the  tirst,  but  apparently,  without  any  consciousness  that 
thi>  wouhl  involve  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  Law. 
Tiu-  I'emple  remained  their  spiritual  hotm>,  whither  they 
:e^.)rte(l  n  it  imly  for  the  great  Feasts,  but  also  for  j.rayer 
.nd  the  w(.iK  of  preaching  in  the  Name  ..f  Jesus. >  The 
storm  ot  indignation  ro-i^'d  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Stei)hen,  and  the  fi'(t  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  lieeii 
in  popular  favour,  is  a  proof  that  tluy  practixd  no  defection 
Irom  the  national  iust<»ni>.  One  must  ii«»t  think  that  they 
gave  thenuselves  up  to  observe  all  the  minutiae  ot  "tlic 
Tnuiiti<m  of  the  Kl.lers'  ;  but,  apparently,  they  had  at  this 
(inn-  no  idea  tiiat  tin-  old  forms  .md  the  old  orjijanization 
would  not  continue  in  operation  until  the  Messiah  n-turned. 
They  preached  something  which  would  regenerate  the  moral 
and  spiritual  lit<-  'f  ev«Ty  individual  who  accepted  it,  l>ut 
wfe«  h  did  not  come  into  immediate  cimtlict  with  the  working 
of  tile  Mosaic  Law. 

•  Acts  n  4t)  i   m  I,  II  ;    v  12,  2U,  ;:'.,  -12. 
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The   first    i>erson.   it    sonns,  wlioso   words   ai»i>oarefl    to 
the  Jew«  to  indicate  timt  the  new  doctrine  implied  any 
disloyalty  to  the  Mosaic  system  was  St.  Stephen.    This  first 
Chris'tian  martyr  was  accused  of  speaking  '  words  apainst 
this  holy  place  and  the  Law  ;   for  we  have  heard  liim  say, 
that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place  and 
shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  \mto  us  ' 
(Acts  vi  13,  14).    St.  Stephen  does  not  deny  this  charge,    (hi 
the  contrary  his  speech  is  evidently  the  heginning  of  a  dis- 
course intended  to  lead  up  to  a  conclusion  not  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  accusation.     He  emphasizes  the  dealings 
of  God  with  His  people  before  the  building  of  the  Temple  and 
outside  the   Holy  Land,   and  announces   l)oldIy  that  the 
Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made  with  hands  (Acts  vii 
48).     And  at  the  same  time  he  emphasizes  the  number  t)f 
times  that  Israel  had  rejected  the  prophets  whom  God  had 
sent  to  her.     Beginning  with  Joseph  and  the  great  Moses 
himself,  '  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  perse- 
(nitc  ?    and  they  killed  them  which  shewed  before  of  the 
.oming  of  the  Righteous  One  '  (Acts  vii  r)2). 

Nov  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  tha«  St.  Stephen  intended 
to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  continuance  of  th<'  Mosaic 
institutions.     His  words  probably  had  a  different  outlook. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  had  received  no  recognition  from  the 
othcial  representatives  of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  had  been 
re|)udiated  and  punished  by  them  as  a  blasphemer,  must 
have   l»een   a  serious  objectiim   to   the   recognition   of    His 
claim.     St.  Stc'phens  s{HH>eh  i-  well  adapted  to  answer  this 
objection.     He  shows  that    God   luwl  often   communicated 
His   will   to    His  |M'(.plc  through  chanm-ls   which   did   not 
involve  tlie  use  of  the  present  ofhcial  organization      for  thf 
Scriptures  showed  that  He  had  often  spoken  to  them  outside 
the  Holy  Land  and  b«'fore  tl>e  .Mosaic  Law  was  given  :   aiifl 
again,  lie  shows   that  to  Ix-  repudiated  and  persecuied  by 
the  nation  was  no  real  objection  to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  tor 
th.it  had  been  the  fate  of  all  (kxl's  prophets     There  is  here 
no  direct  attack  upon  the  Mosaic  ^y-tem  ot  religion;    but 
the  situation  was  such  as  woui<l  reatlily  h-ad  to  putting  Je^us 
and  His  authority  on  one  si-1.-.  and  the  Priests  and  I'harisees 
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and  thpir  Mosaic-  nuthorilv  .,>  th.  *r»Hr.  An.i  St.  Su^»h.'ii 
wouki.  of  roursp.  .  laim  that  the  awthority  of  Jes»*  was 
greater  than  that  .t  tl«'  otTu-ial  leafier-  ct  the  nation--  a  fa<t 
which  He  wr  'Id  <i.  nionstrate  upon  tlie  unbefeevers  when 
He  retumc.1  to  judge  the  wi^rld  with  i>i)wer  and  glory.  Henee 
the  accusation  that  he  had  «aitl '  that  this  .l«-«s  of  Na/aretli 
«hall  (i.*-.  at  His  ^erond  connug)  de>.lroy  this  fOaee,  .-wu  ^hall 
change  the  customs  which  M^»«<>s  deiivert^l  «Bto  tis    ' 

That  St.  Stephen  did  not  inK'nd  to  covm^A  an  immediate 
defection  from  the  Temple  services  and  the  ■•twaal  religion 
in  general  is  rendered  probable  *'V  the  fact  that  though  he 
was  evidently  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  primitive  Chureh, 
yet.  if  he  did  teach  the  abrogation  o^f  the  Law.  his  words 
"left  no  effect  whatever  behind  their      The  stor>    in  .Vets 
goes  right  on  without  indicating  an\    rfterapt  or  int  ntion 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  believers  to  ^pwate  tnemselves 
in  any  way  from  the  national  custorais.    The  Ananias  vKbo 
was  biddeli  to  visit  St.  Paul  at  Damaseo**  wa^  a  "  de*wat 
man  according  to  the  law.  well  re|»orted  of  h^,  aJl  the  Ji^»« 
that  dwelt  then-    (Acts  .xxii  It).    The  attitude  .^f  St.  Peter  s 
mind  is  well  shown  by  his  horrified  exclamation  'rl«'n  })idtb-n 
to  eat  of  the  vessel  containing  •  all  manner  of  Umr  footed 
beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the 
heaven.'       Not  so,  I/tird  ;   f«»r  I  have  never  eaten  am^hing 
that  is  common  ami  unclean  "  (Acts  x  11-14).    Here  speaks 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Jewish  luurtjTs  wiio.  neartn^  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  shed  their  blomi  m  the  Syrmn  i>ersecution 
rather  than  be  forced  to  contract  ceremonial  defilement  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals.    Neither  St .  Peter  nor  the 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  had  contemplated  any  violation  of 
the  customs,  nor  indeed  did  they  intend  to  tolerate  any 
Ia.\ity    in    this    respect.     '  When    Peter    was   come   up    to 
•lerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended 
with  him.  saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised, 
and  didst  eat  with  them  "  (Ads  xi  2,  3).     Kxcuse  is  found 
for  his  action  only  when  he  points  out  that  he  went  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command,  and  that  these  Gentiles 
'  Apt«  vi  U.     Not*  that  the  v(>r»)-<  arc  in  tho  future— »<iTnX.'.ff»i   rw 
r..Tr».  rni^ou  «.i  .iXXaf..  W.  Wr,.     CI.  Harnack.  Mtinon  and  Eri»n»iim,  X  M. 
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wore  liot  unclean  because  (Jod  had  cleansed  their  hearts 
by  the  gift  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He  gave  to  them  as 
lie  had  done  to  the  Jewish  believers  themselves  (xVcts  xi  1>, 

15-17  ;  cf.  XV  0). 

Ihe  Twelve  apparently  had  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course 

I  lull  the  Ontiles  would  enter  the  Messianic  salvation  by 
lii-:,t  becoming  Jews,  and  that  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  would  continue  to  observe  the  Law.  The  case  of 
Cornehus  came  upon  them  with  a  shock  of  surprise  (x  45  ; 
XI  IS).  Still,  it  was  a  special  instance  marked  by  very 
p(>culiar  circumstances  indicating  the  will  of  God.  But 
iu  the  meanwhile  events  were  moving  rapidly  elsewhere. 
The  (;€ntiles  were  becommg  obedient  to  the  Word  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  all  who  knew  the  facts  of  their  conversion 

II  Has  evident  that  to  them  also  had  Ix-en  granted  the  gift  of 
the  Holv  Ghost.  And  St.  Haul,  .strong  and  clear  in  his  taith 
m  salvation  through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  con>cious  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  coiik  uipon  his  Gentile  converts,  does 
not  seem  to  hi*ve  .ugge>ted  to  them  that  they  ought  to 
hnng  themselves  luider  the  severe  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  Law , 
im  wluch  tbev  \md  never  been  accustomed.  Tliis  whole- 
,rtle  iiHHuranee  ..t  the  Messianic  salvation  to  uueircumcised 
(k-ntiler.  wnb  -^metliiug  different  from  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
and  torn  it  s«mie  friction  was  sure  to  arise  A  wide  diver- 
.rem^e  o;  practice  witliin  the  new  Israel  had  grown  up  without 
any  one  nmU'  reaUziug  how  it  had  hapiKiied.  The  brethren 
..f  "jeruiittkiu  were  strict  adherents  of  the  Law  ami  regarded 
.dl  GentUes  as  unclean  .  but  many  believing  Jew^  were  else- 
where accepting  uncirLumcised  Cientiles  as  tVllow-.iH-mbers  ot 
the  true  Israel  ami  asM.<iiitmg  freely  with  them. 

.\nd  so  any  telieving  .Jews  of  Jerusalem  wW  l*aveUed 
abroad  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  ver>  serious 
difficulty— it  was  necessary  either  to  abandon  the  hwish 
custom  of  de<liniug  all  mtercourse  with  Gentiles,  or  else  to 
treat  the  Gentile  believers  as  though  they  were  still  unclean 
and  so  still  lacked  something  of  the  fuUiuss  of  the  Messianio 
salvation,  .\ccordingly,  one  need  not  Ije  surprised  to  hnd 
that  when  cerUiu  men  came  down  from  Judaea,  they  were 
shocked  by    what  they  found  and   '  taught  the  brethren, 
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mijiun,  Excejit  ye  bo  circuinciBed  after  the  eustoin  of  Mo»e», 
ye  '.annot  be  saved  '  (Acts  xv  1). 

No  small  diHseiision  and  questioning  arose  ;    and  it  may 
well  have  seemed  t«j  some  as  though  the   Apostles  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  might  repudiate  St.  Paul  and  his 
lonverts  and  refuse  to  hold  any  intereourse  with  them 
unless  they  submitted  to  circumcision.    In  order  to  obviate 
such  a  possibility,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  and  others 
went  un  to  Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  matter.    And  once  the 
issue  was  fairly  put  as  a  question  of  practical  politics  and 
reasoned  out  as  such,  the  Apostles  saw  that   their  own 
preaching  of  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  was  incon- 
sistent with  making  the  Law  obligatory  upon  the  Gentiles. 
After  referring  to  the  case  of  Conielius,  St.  IVter  brings  out 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  situation.    *  Ood,  which  knoweih 
the  heart,  bare  them  (the  Gentiles)  witness,  giving  them  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us  ;  and  he  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  them,  cleansing  their  hearts  by 
faith.     Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  that  ye  should 
put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our 
father^  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ?    But  we  believe  that  we 
shall  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  like 
manner  as  they  "  (Acts  xv  8-11). 

When  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that  same  reasoning 
would  have  freed  the  Jews  from  the  Law  as  well  as  the 
t;entiles.  But  the  outcome  was  of  the  nature  t)f  a  com- 
promi.><e.  If  the  believing  Gentiles  are  free  from  it,  the 
believing  Jews  will  be  all  the  more  strict  in  observing  it. 
The  idea  evidently  was  that  the  Law  was  a  sacred  institution 
given  by  God  t(j  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  observed  by  them,  no  matter  what  the  Gentiles 
might  <l«).  Moreover,  one  cannot  Ix-  surprised  that  the 
believing  Jews  clung  to  the  Ltiw,  for  every  step  in  the 
direction  of  laxity  towards  the  Mosaic  customs  rendered 
the  conversion  of  Israel  still  more  difhcult,  becau.se  it 
widened  the  breach  between  In-lieving  and  unbelieving  Jews. 
The  observance  of  the  Law  by  believing  Jews  was  a  sort 
ofbridge  between  the  nation  and  the  Church  ;  hO  long  ».s 
it  was  there,  there  was  some  hoiR-  of  converting  the  Jews  ; 
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when  it  wa«*  destroyed,  tho  visible  eonnexiou  between  the 
uew  and  tho  old  diHapjH;ared. 

It  was  still  possible  tor  the  believing  Jews  of  Jerusulem 
to  observe  the  national  euatoiiis  in  their  tulbiess,  and  we 
learn   from    the    twenty-first   ehapt«-r   of    Aets    that    '  the 
thousands  of  Jews  who  believe  are  all  zealously  devoted  to 
the  Law  and  its  observanee  '  (o.  20).    And  even  St.  Paul, 
it  is  evident,  intended  so  tar  as  possible  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  Law  himself  and  to  eneourage  other  Jews  to  do  like- 
wise.   In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  circumcised  Timothy, 
even  though  he  refused  to  have  Titus  circumcised.  Timothy  s 
father  was  a  Greek,  and  so,  as  every  one  would  know,  had 
not  been  circumcised  ;    but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and 
St.   Paul  was  apparently   unwilling  to  incur  a  charge  of 
conniving  at  this  neglect  of  the  Law  by  a  physical  descendant 
of  Abraham.    Accordingly,  Timothy  was  circumcised  before 
accompanying  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi  1,  3).     But  Titus,  whose 
parents  were  both  Greeks,  St.  Paul  refused  to  have  circum- 
cised (Gal.  ii  3),  because  that  would  have  denied  his  gospel 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Gal.  v  1-0).^     And  when 
hv  was  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  of   the 
(.{entiles  endeavoured  to  make  it  plain  to  the  beUeving  Jews 
that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  Law  (Acts  xxi  24). 

But  abroad  among  the  Churches  of  the  Diaspora  the 
iiireful  ob.servance  of  the  national  customs  must  have  becii 
impossible.     For  ..tie  thing,  if  uU  social  intercourse  with 
a  (icntile  were  forbidden,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Jew 
to  break  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  liis  Gentile 
brothers  't  (cf.  Gal.  ii  12,  13).    And  not  only  this,  but  when 
a  handful  of  Jews  were  cut  oil  from  their  iinbeli.'ving  com- 
patriots and  thrown  int»)  close  association  with  (.k-nliles. 
who  made  nt.  attempt  to  observe  the  Law  and  yt^  were 
recognized  to  enjoy  every  privilege  given  to  the  Jew,  the 
tendency  must  have  been  towards  a  relaxation  of  Jewish 
strictness.    It  is  not.  then,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  report 

'  Some  comiiAoutttlora  Ukc  tliia  iMibbujjc  us  mc*iung  ttial  Titus  v.tt.s 
tircujuciaed.  thougli  ouly  as  u  coutcsaion  Vo  tho  wtaker  brethren;  aud 
that  «t.  I'aiil  is  arguing  that  it  waa  not  doiio  of  ucccboity  {<>iM  . . .  npnyKaaSr, 
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bhould  git  abroad  that  St.  Paui  wa»  teaching  '  all  the  Jews 
width  are  aiiioug  the  Ontiles  to  loreake  Moses,  telling  them 
not  to  circumcise  their  eliildren,  utnher  t«}  walk  after  the 
customs  (Actb  xxi  21).  Nor  should  one  be  siu-prised  to 
lind  that  his  footsteps  were  dogged  and  his  efforts  hindered, 
not  by  unliclieviug  Jews  alone,  but  also  by  some  who  pro- 
ie.-<sed  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

in  this  way,  then,  the  vast  change  wa.>  brought  about. 
'J'he  Messiaric  salvation  intended  for  the  Jews  first  of  all 
was  rejected  by  them  and  eagerly  welcomed  by  (ienliles  ; 
the  new  Israel  came  to  be  comimsed  of  a  vast  majority  of 
Centih's,   and  ot    (Jentiles   who  felt    themselves   under   no 
obligation  to  follow  out  any  of  the  customs  of  Moses  nor 
to  identify  themselv.     %  ith  the  Jewish  nation,  even  though 
Ihey  were  uniting  >         -?lves  to  what  they  kiiew  to  be  the 
national  religion  of  Israel  reorganized  by  Jesu.>  the  Mes.-^iah. 
While,  then,  there  grew  up  a  wide  divergence  in  outward 
habits  of  life  between  the  Pauline  eonunmuties  and  the 
("hurch  of  Jerusalem,  jet  that  divergence  sprang  from  an 
identity  ot  fundamental  principle,     l^oth  put  their  faith  in 
Jesus  for  salvation  ;  the  Jewish  believers  obsen'ed  the  Law 
in  obedience  to  the  God  who  had  sent  Jesus  and  in  hopes 
uf  winning  other  Jews  thereby:    the  \ti\   :ame  faith  in 
Jesus  promptid  the  Gentiles  to  refubc  tlic  Law,  for  St.  Paul 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  if  any  of  them  were  circum- 
cised, Christ  would  [)rofit  them  nothing  ;    for  no  Getitile 
would  submit  to  the  Law  for  any  other  reason  than  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  salvaticm,  and  this  imphed  at 
once  a  lack  of  faith  in  Jesus  and  His  Messianic  sulvaticn 
(Gal.  v  2).     The  same  devotion  to  Je.sus  which  made   the 
.lew  observe  the  Law   led  the  Gentle  to  claim  iiis  freedom 
from  i.. 

V 

liefcre  leaving  this  subject  it  seems  well  to  add  a  few 
words  in  espositi>>n  of  St.  Paul's  attitude  towards  the 
Jewish  religion.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  primitive  revelation 
of  (Jod  given  to  and  enjoyeil  by  all  men  alike— a  revelatu.n 
mediated  through  nature  and  apprehended  b;>  maus  study 
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of  God's  works.     '  Tliivt   wliidi  inny  Ix-  known  i>l   <!<m1  i-^ 
manifest  in  them  ;   for  Cod  mnnifestrd  it  unto  tliom.     For 
tlu'  invisible  things  of  him  since  tho  on  at  ion  of  th»^  woilil  are 
clearly  seen.  l)einn  perceived  through  the  things  that  are 
made,  evo'i  hi-i  everlasting  power  and  .livinity.'  '     But  thi>* 
prinutive  knowledge  of  T.otl  was  lost  iMcausr  men  abused  it. 
'  Knowing  Cod,  they  glorified  him  not  as  (io«l.  neither  gave 
thanks  .  .  .  and  •  ' ranged  tho  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
for  th»  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  men  and  of  binls 
and  fourfooted  »M«asts,  and  creeping  things  .  .  .  lh(\v  ex- 
changed tho  truth  of  CJod  for  a  lie,  and  worshipiwd  and 
served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator "  ( Rom.  i  21-3. 25). 
St.  Paul,  according  to  Acts,  knew  that  God  had  ma<le 
all  men  of  one,  that  all  are  His  children,  that  He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us,  and  that  He  made  men  that  they  shouhl 
•  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him ' 
(Acts  xvii  2(V-8)  ;    but  close  though  fJod  may  be  to  man. 
St.  Paul  does  not  for  a  moment  allow  that  it  is  their  religions 
\vhW\\  bring  them   to   Him;    quite  on  the  contrary,  the 
h'  .then  religions  which  he  found  existing  around  him  he 
Ixlieved  to  be  positively  nusUaU.ip.  things  which  t<wk  men 
(art her  away  from  God  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.     The  <mly  point  of   contact  ho  can   find   with   the 
organized    worship  of  the   Athenians  is   the  altar  to  '  an 
unknown  God  '.     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  deity  whom 
ihev  claim  to  know,  but  preaches  to  th.-m  One  whon-  Ihey 
confess  they  ilo  not  know,  and  One  whom  they  reverence 
,n   ignorance   (Acts   xvii    23).       To   hearken  to  St.  Paul's 
m(>ssage  is  to     urn  from  '  vain  things  unto  the  living  God  ' 
M  Thess.  i  "  ;    Acts  xiv  15)     To  become  a  v^hristian  is  to  be 
made  a  fello-    (iitizen  .vith  the  ^aints,  and  to  be  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  after  having  been  without  hope  and  without 
(}od  in  tho  world  (Kph.  ii  19,  20,  12)     To  be  a  (Vntile,  is 
not  to  know  God,  and  to  b<!  •  in  bondage  to  them  which  by 
nature  are  no  go«ls  ",  but  conversion  means  to  'come  to 
km..*-  God.  or  rather,  to  be  known  of  (io«l '  (tJal.  iv  8,  0). 
The  things  wiiieh  the  heathen  worshipped  are  nwri^  '  idols  ', 
,  .  N>  can  fully  <listinguished  from  the  living  (Jod  :    if  an 
'   Uoii).  i  111  20;  <f.  Acts  xiv  I.V17  ;   xvii  24  :MI. 
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idol  is  not  simply  nothing  ftt  nil,  it  in  something  worse 
a  (Umon  or  a  d.-ril  (1  for.  viii  1-7  ;  x  in  21).  '  But  T  nay. 
that  thp  thinjjs  which  tho  (imtilos  (.arrifirc  thi-y  -aoiificf 
to  dcvilH,  and  not  to  Gofl  :  and  I  would  not  that  yc  8hould 
have  communion  with  devils'  (1  <W.  x  20).  The  Gentile 
religions,  then,  are  worse  than  nothing,  because  they  serve 
to  mislead  men,  and  must  \^  abandoned  entirely  before  one 
ran  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trtith.  Hence  the  con- 
dition «.f  the  (4«'ntiles  is  one  of  darkness  (Kph.  v  M  ;  (;ol.  i  12. 
13),  andof  death  (('ol.ii  13). 

But  this  iKisition  does  not  spring  from  a  condemnation  of 
all  outward  religious  forms  and  organizations  as  though 
they  were  in  themselves  wrong.  There  is.  according  to 
St.  Paul,  one  religious  system  and  one  religious  fellowship 
which  brings  mc  n  to  (Ind  niul  ihcy  are  cf  ( Jod's  own  appoint- 
ment. The  history  of  this  true  religion  is,  in  its  most 
important  facts,  briefly  this  ;  (Jod  (1)  chose  the  Fathers 
of  the  Jewish  race  ;  (2)  made  certain  promises  to  them 
(.Arts  xiii  17  ;  fJal.  iii  1(» :  Rom.  iv  3)  ;  (3)  these  promises 
have    Ix-en   fullilled   in   Jesus  the    Messiah   (Acts   xiii   23  ; 

Horn.  XV  H). 

(1)  By  this  choice  Israel  became  the  people  of  (Jod.  they 
b.fa  me  "related  to  Him  in  a  covenant -bond  ;  and  they  were 
made  the  recipients  of  His  mithoritative  self-rev(«lation 
(Rom.  iii  2  ;  ix  4).  It  is  this  act  of  God  which  makes  the 
position  of  tlu-  fJentiles  so  profoxtndly  different  from  that 
nl  Oie  .lews.  for.  to  be  alienated  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the  promise,  is 
to  have  lio  hope  and  bt  witliout  God  in  the  world  (Eph.  ii  12). 

(2)  The  promi.sp  of  God  was  thai  Abraham  and  his  seed 
should  mhcrit  tho  world,  i.e.  receive  adoption  as  sons  of  Go<l 
and  the  gift  ot  the  H.^ly  Spirit.»  But,  according  to  St.  Paul. 
the  'seed  '  of  Abraham  did  not  mean  his  physical  descen- 
dants alone,  bui  also  all  ihose  who  exhibit  that  same  faith 
whirh  had  distinguished  Abraham  and  had  been  the  basis  of 
his  selection  for  peculiar  privilege.  This,  St .  Paul  maintains, 
is  th<  "eal  meaning  and  purp.>se  of  the  calling  of  Abraham. 
This  is  the  end  which  (iod  had  in  view  from  the  beginnme. 

'   Horn,  iv  i:i;   viii  1.1  I"  :   (Jul.  iii  14;    iv  t\. 
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this  is  the  key  wWuh  rxplainrt  all  tin-  drillings  of  (!cmI  with 
Israel  in  the  past— that  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  both 
those  of  the  flesh  and  tho«o  of  faith,  might  inherit  eternal 
life.*    Now  this  cut  clean  across  all  the  accepted  and  cherished 
notions  of  the  Jews.    And  the  Jews  seemed  to  have  nuich 
in  their  favour  ;  for  the  Law  of  Moses  distinctly  laid  it  down 
that  no  imcircumcised  person  should  have  any  lot  or  portion 
in  the  covenanted  blessings  of  fSod.    But  St    Paul  meets  this 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  Abraham  was  reccive<l  into 
(}<..i     favour,  not  b<>causc  he  observed  the  Law.  but  liecauso 
he  believed  (iod  ;    and  he  receivetl  th<'  promises  while  he 
was  yet  in  uncircumcision  (Rom.  iv  l-ll).    This  '  covenant 
ronfi'rmed  beforehand  by  Ood.  the  law.  which  cante  f(.ur 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  doth  not  disannul,  so  as  to 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect.    For  if  the  inheritance  is 
of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise  :    but  (5od  hath  granted 
it  to  Abraham  bv  promise  '  ((Jal.  iii  17-18). 

St.  Paul's  main  argument,  then,  is  that  the  I^uv  of  Moses 
was  alwavs  an  incident,  as  it  were,  not  an  essential  or 
,K«rmanent  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  added  because 
of  transgressions,  that  sin  might  be  shown  t..  b<«  sm,  and 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  as  such  might  Ik-  intensified 
(Kom.  vii  13  ;  v  20  :  (lal.  iii  n«).  But  it  was  not  intended 
to  continue  in  force  after  the  apiR«arance  of  the  Mes-iah 
((Jal.  iii  19).  It  was  only  a  tutor  to  bring  us  unto  the  Messiah, 
.and  after  that  its  work  is  done  (Gal.  iii  24  ;  iv  1-4  ;  Rom.  vii 

And  this  h.-  supports  by  another  consideration.     If  any 

om>  kept  the  Uw,  he  would  no  doubt  live    hen'by  (Rom.  ii 

'*n-  X  5  ;  Gal.  iii  12).    But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 

one  hu^  ever  been  justified  by  observing  the  I^w,  becau.se  no 

one  has  eve.  kept  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it.  because 

of  the  infirmities  of  human  Hesh  ;  for  the  Law  merely  brings 

home  to  you  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  ..f  the  sinfulness  of 

sin  •   but"it  gives  yo.i  n<.  power  to  still  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Accordingly  all  men,  both  Jew  and  (Untile  alike,  do.  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  lie  under  the  same  eimdemnati.m  (Rom   in 

20  ;  viii  3  ;  vii  7-2r.  ;  i  iMii  H*)-    '  '«  <''^'''"  '""^  '^*'"  "  '"'' 

'  Rom.  i%  I  '2^*i   K|>h.  iii  t-U. 
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given  which  could  make  alive,  verily  righteousness  would 
liave  been  of  the  law.  Howbcit  the  scripture  hath  shut  up 
all  things  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
might  be  given  to  them  that  believe  '  (Gal.  iii  21-2).  Justifi- 
cation by  faith— a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham— and  not  by 
the  works  of  the  Law,  is  the  true  purpose  and  intention  of 
God  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testrment  dispensation. 

(3)  And  this  faith  is  a  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  in 
the  saving  efficacy  of  His  death  on  the  Cross.  '  Apart  from 
the  law  a  righteousness  of  God  hath  been  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  whom  God 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  .  .  .  that  he  might  himself  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Je.sus  .  .  .  and 
he  shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith  and  the  uncircum- 
cioion  through  faith '  (Rom.  iii  21-6,  30  :  Acts  xiii  38, 
39).  The  Messiah,  then,  had  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law  (Gal.  iii  13  ;  iv  5) ;  and  we  are  freed  from  its  burden 
(Rom.  vii  1-5  ;  x  3-13  ;  Gal.  v  1).  There  are  really  two 
covenants— that  of  Mount  Sinai  which  bears  children  to 
bondage,  and  that  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  which  bears 
children  of  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  21-31  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi  25). 
Accordingly,  the  old  distinctions  between  circumcision  and 
uncircumcision,  between  Jew  and  Greek,  have  no  meaning 
among  or  application  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  '  Ye 
are  all  sons  of  God.  through  faith,  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as 
many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ. 
There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female  ;  for  ye  are 
all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  are  Christ's,  then  ye 
are  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  according  to  promise '  (Gal.  iii 
26-9  ;  cf.  Rom.  viii  1).  In  other  words,  the  Gentiles  are, 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews 
themselves. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  based  on  precisely  the 
same  premisses,  as  was  reached  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  point  is  put  concisely  in  Galatians  ii  14-16:  '  If  thou, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  as  do  the  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
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liow  cnmppllost  thou  fho  Cipntilos  to  livo  ns  do  tho  .T(^ws?  Wo 
being  .Tews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  t^«>ntiles,  yet 
knowing  that'a  man  is  not  justitiod  by  the  works  .-i  the  law, 
save  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  believed  on  Christ 
Jesus,  that  wo  might  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law  '  (cf.  Acts  xv  7-11). 

"  We  observe,  then,  that  St.  Paul's  recognition  of  a  religious 
equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  does  not  imply  any  rejection  of 
the  Jewish  claims  t  .  exclusive  privileges  and  an  exclusive 
revelation.    He  does  not  degrade  the  Jewish  religion  to  the 
level  of  others  ;  he  insists  that  the  C^entile  believer  is  raised 
<o  the  same  level  of  opportunity  as  the  Jew  in  respect  of  the 
Jewish  religion.    The  highest  religious  boon  which  can  be 
given  to  any  man  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  true  stock 
of  Israel,  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  the  household  of  God.» 
When  he  wishes  to  prove  that  this  boon  has  indeed  been 
given  by  God  to  the  Gentiles,  he  falls  back,  not  on  any 
modem" ideas  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal  in  Gods 
sight,  but  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  and  uses  them  as 
the  divinely  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God.    We  must 
acquit  St.  Paul  and  the  early  Church  in  general  of  any  idea 
that  there  is  one  God  who  is  behind  all  existing  religions 
and  gives  to  each  one  its  own  appropriate  measure  of  truth 
and  reality.    The  question  at  issue  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Judaisers  is  not  whether  one  ought  to  belong  to  the  Jewish 
religion  or  not ;  but  rather,  what  is  the  true  essence  of  the 
Jewish  religion  ?    Is  it  the  Law  and  the  Mosaic  organization, 
or  is  it  the  salvation  won  by  the  Death  of  the  Messiah  on 
the  Cross  ?    Is  the  Law^  still  essential  to  the  salvation,  or  is 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  sufficien'  ?     St.  Paul  nowhere 
says   ^'-a'    ^he  Law  never  had  been  a  divine  institution  ; 
quite  .n      e  contrary,  he  maintains  that  the  Law  was  holy 
and  righteous  and  good  (Rom.  vii  12),  and  even  spiritual, 
i.e.  derived  from  God  (Rom.  vii  14  ;  cf.  Gal.  iii  19).    At  one 
time  it  had  a  right  to  dominate  oir  lives  (Rom.  vii  1-0  ; 
Gal.  iii  23).2    His  whole  point  agains^  the  Law  is  that  it  was 
'  Rom.  xi  1.'5  24  ;  Oal.  iii  2fi-ft  ;  Epb.  ii  11-22  :  cf.  Arts  xxiv  14.  l.l : 

xxvi  6. 

'  St.  Paul  iiowlicre  argncf  that  the  observanre  of  the  I.AW  is  wmng  m 
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never  intended  to  serve  anything  but  a  temporary  purpose, 
to  be  our  schoolmaster  unto  Christ ;  the  original  intention 
of  God  in  calling  Abraham  was  to  justify  all  who  shared 
Abraham's  faith  ;  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  ;  and  this  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
sacrifice  which  His  Son  Jesus  the  Messiah  offered  upon  the 

Cross. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  transition  from  the  nationalism 
of  Judaism  to  the  universalism  of  Christianity  was  carried 
through  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  religion,  by  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Jewish  rr ligion,  as  its  long-intended  issue, 
the  fulfilment  of  its  being,  and  the  realization  of  its  promise. 
It  was  not  affected  by  any  considerations,  however  libtral 
and  enlightened,  impinging  upon  it  from  without.  It  was 
a  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  within,  not  an 
entirely  new  beginning  from  the  outside. 

itself ;  it  is  wrong  only  when  it  is  observed  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Hence  he  can  maintain  the  position  that,  although  it  is  right  for  a  Jew  to 
observe  the  Law  and  the  national  customs— except  where  the  national 
customs  bade  him  treat  Gentile  believers  as  unclean— because  the  Law 
had  been  given  to  the  Jews  by  God;  yet  it  is  wrong  for  the  Gentiles  to 
observe  them  because  no  Gentile  would  undertake  such  a  burden  unless 
he  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  his  salvation.  Hence  it  was  quite  possible 
for  him  to  say  in  the  course  of  the  same  few  verses:  '  if  you  (Gentiles) 
receive  circumcision,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing,'  and  also  '  C^hrist 
.Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision  ',  i.  e.  the 
Jew  has  no  advantage  over  the  Gentile  in  respect  of  salvation.  (Gal.  v  2, 6 ; 
pf.  Harnack,  Dale  of  the  -tc/,?,  pp.  40-89.) 


CHAPTER  TV 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

The  quep^ons  concerning  Apostlcship  which  press  for 
an  answer  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  Apostles— the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  others  who  also  bore  the  title. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  two  classes  separately 
and  begin  with  the  Twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord.  That  Jesus 
did  indeed  choose  Twelve  men  to  form  an  inner  circle  marked 
by  a  closer  attachment  to  Himself,  and  that,  as  time  went 
on  He  withdrew  more  and  more  from  public  teachmg  and 
concentrated  His  attention  upon  them,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  Twelve  plainly  occupied  an  important 
place  in  His  thoughts  and  plans.  One  must,  then,  endeavour 
to  discover  the  object  of  this  choice  and  the  place  which  the 
Twelve  were  intended  to  take  in  His  Messianic  plans. 

St.  Mark's  Gospel  states  plainly  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Twelve  were  chosen.    '  And  he  appointed  twelve,  that 
they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth 
to  preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out  devils'  (Markui 
14  f.).    Our  Lord  left  no  record  behind  Him  of  His  life  and 
teaching.    If  we  understand  this  statement  in  a  literal  sense, 
that  Jesus  did  not  Himself  put  pen  to  paper  to  make  an 
authoritative  record,  it  is  surely  quite  true.    But  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  He  did  leave, 
and  purposed  to  leave,  an  account  of  Himself  ;  at  least,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  choice  of 
a  certain  well-defined  company  to  be  constantly  with  Him. 
That  Jesus  intended  that  His  memorv  should  not  be  blotted 
out  at  His  death,  need  not  be  argued  here  ;   and  if  this  be 
granted,  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  Twelve  to  '  be  with 
Him  '  necessarily  resulted  in  making  their  minds  an  official 
record,  as  it  were,  of  Himself.     A  brief  consideration  will 
show  the  force  of  this  statement. 
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Tho  life  of  anj'  intlividnal  presmts  an  infinite  variety  of 
phenomena  capable  of  being  observed  and  recorded.  Every 
word  uttered,  every  voluntary  and  deli})rratc  action  per- 
formed, every  physical  and  chemical  change  within  the 
material  body,  every  gesture,  intonation,  and  expression  of 
hand  and  voice  and  eye,  all  these  are  capable  of  being 
observed  and  recordet'  But  yet,  in  any  particular  case,  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  ever  is  observed,  and  only 
a  still  smaller  proportion  is  ever  recorded.  The  vast  majority 
of  phenomena  never  engage  attention,  are  never  once  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  observers.  What  conditions,  then, 
determine  which,  out  of  this  multitude  of  phenomena,  shall 
be  observed  ?  Why  do  some  of  the  happenings  of  a  man's 
life  engage  attention,  and  not  others  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mental  constitution  of  his  associates.  Those 
phenomena  will  be  observed  by  his  companions  which 
they  have  by  previous  education  been  trained  to  observe. 
'Men  have  no  eyes  but  for  those  aspects  of  things  which 
they  have  already  been  taught  to  discern.  Any  one  of  us 
can  notice  a  phenomenon  after  it  has  once  been  pointed  out, 
which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  ever  have  discovered 
for  himself.'  ^  How  different  would  have  been  the  Gospel 
story,  if  the  twelve  companions  of  Jesus  had  included  an 
accomplished  linguist,  and  experts  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  in  the  scientific  study  of  religions,  in  the  history 
and  religious  ideas  of  the  Jews,  and  in  human  physiology  ! 
How  much  more  exact,  how  much  less  human,  how  much 
more  learned,  how  much  less  interesting  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  would  the  story  have  been  ! 

But  the  Messiah  did  not  give  himself  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  modern  savants,  but  through  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  equipment  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
All  that  their  senses  were  capable  of  registering  and  their 
minds  of  retaining,  as  the  result  both  of  their  own  native 
capacity  and  of  His  training,  was  what  He  wished  the  world 
to  know  of  Himself.  In  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  who 
companicd  with  Him  in  close  intimacy  day  by  day,  a  picture 
of  Himself  must  gradually  have  been  formed,  which  was  at 
'  James,  Psijrhology,  Briefer  Course,  p.  235. 
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oucc  more  accurate  in  its  facia  and  more  true  in  its  propor- 
tions than  a.\y  which  outsiders  could  fasliion.  If  wc  would 
know  Jesus,  wc  must  study  this  picture.  It  is  the  authentic 
record  of  Chiist's  life  and  teaching,  which,  by  a  bold  meta- 
phor, we  may  say  He  Himself  wrote— His  pen  the  senses  and 
faculties  of  the  Twelve,  His  paper  the  substance  of  their 
brains. 

Here,  then,  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  function 
which  the  Twelve  are  to  perform,  the  central  fact  of  their 
selection.  They  are  to  be  witnesses,  the  official  witnesses 
of  His  life  and  teaching ;  their  minds  are  the  mirror  from 
which  is  reflected  the  story  and  the  character  of  Jesus  the 

Messiah. 

But  there  is  still  anotlier  aspect  to  the  function  of  the 
Apostles  as  witnesses— an   aspect  which  finds  its  basis  in 
the  Messianic  office  of  Jesus.    If  He  knew  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  He  must  have  felt  the  importance  of  inducing 
the  Jews  to  believe  in  His  Messiahship ;  for  a  Messiah  whose 
claims  were  admitted  by  no  one  would  simply  be  a  failure. 
But  there  was  this  great  difficulty  to  be  met ;  there  were  no 
universally  admitted  criteria  to  which  He  could  appeal  to 
establish  His  claim.    The  only  way  that  any  claimant  to  tlic 
title,  who  began  life  as  Jesus  did,  could  obtain  general  recogni- 
tion was  by  being  and  doing  that  which  the  Jews  expected 
the  Messiah  to  be  and  do.    And  here  came  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation;  for  in  this  respect  His  idea  of  what  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  and  do  was  the  very  antithesis  of  theirs.  If  He  had 
appeared  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  m  power  and  glory,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  Him  ;  if  again, 
He  had  been  a  bloodthirsty  conqueror  with  ability  to  secure 
the  political  independence  of  the  Jews,  He  would  again 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  hailed  as  the  Messiah. 
But  neither  of  these  things  would  Jesus  do  ;   for  He  said 
that  the  Messiah  must  first  suffer  and  die.     How  was  it 
possible  for  Him  to  persuade  those  who  were  looking  for 
a  conqueror  to  accept  a  sufferer  ?    Two  ways  are  conceivable. 
In  the  first  place,  He  might  have  gone  about  with  the  Old 
Testament  in  His  hand  arguing  that  the  prophecies  of  old, 
when  rightly  understood,  do  indeed  foretell  a  Messiah  who 
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should  suffer  and  tUe  for  His  pec.  .o.  But  one  thing  at  least 
is  quite  clear  ;  He  did  not  adopt  tliis  plan  ;  He  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  Rabbi  who  spent  his  time  arguing  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  method  would  have  roused  anything  but 
hostility  and  resentment ;  the  perplexity  and  unbelief  of 
the  Apostles'  minds,  when  He  foretold  to  them  in  private 
His  coming  death,  is  an  indication  of  the  reception  with 
which  such  teaching  would  have  met  in  the  minds  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  other  plan  was  brieHy  to  suffer  first  ami  appeal  to  the 
Jews  to  accept  Him  as  Messiah  afterwards.     It  is  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan  that  the  Apostles  play  an  all-important 
role.    Without  attempting  here  anything  like  an  adequate 
discussion,  one  must  briefly  point  out  what  appears  to  be 
a  clearly  worked-out  purpose  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.    Although 
conscious  of  being  the  Messiah,  He  did  not  proclaim  that 
title  in  pubUc,  except  at  the  climax  of  the  Trial.    It  seems 
clear  that  He  neither  encouraged  nor  desired  a  widespread 
recognition  of  Himself  as  Messiah  before  His  crucifixion. 
His  Messianic  claim  He  keeps  steadily  in  the  backgromad, 
while  endeavouring  to  arouse  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of 
expectancy  and  exhorting  them  everywhere  to  prepare  by 
repentance  for  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Kingdom.     This 
is  His  message  to  the  public,  as  it  was  the  Baptist's.     At 
the  same  time,  however,  He  has  another  circle  of  listeners 
beside.-  the  public,  the  chosen  Twelve.    Not  that  He  obtrudes 
His  Messianic  claims  on  their  attention.     Quite  on  the 
contrary,  He  associates  with  them  day  by  day,  allowing  the 
influence  of  His  character  and  Personality  to  make  its  own  im- 
pression on  their  minds.   Then,  when  the  time  is  ripe.  He  tests 
that  impression.    '  Whom  say  ye  that  1  am  V  '   And  St.  Peter 
answers,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ.'    They  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion for  themselves.   Their  faith  is  their  own,  and  He  gives 
them  to  understand  that  they  are  right  (Mark  viii  27-30). 

At  the  same   time  they  are   carefully  warned   not  to 
proclaim  it,  nor  indeed  to  let  any  one  know.^    For  the  present 
they  are  to  be  as  reticent  about  His  Messianic  claim  as  He 
'  Mark  viii  30  ;  cf.  i  25  ;  iii  12. 
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Imil  been  HiiiweU  ;  it  is  a  secret  wliieh  He  shares  with  tliem 
alone,  and  from  this  time  on  He  begins  to  reveal  to  them 
more  of  His  plans  for  the  future.    They  are  distinctly  warned 
that  He,  as  the  Messiah,  nmst,  in  fulfilment  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  suffer  and  die  and  rise  again.'    They  receive  this 
announcement  with  incredulity  and  grief.     But  notwith- 
standing this  failure  to  grasp  the  fullness  of  His  imaning, 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  key  which  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  His  death  and  brings  to  light  the  counsel  of  God.    NN'heii 
they  see  Him  risen  from  the  dead  and  vindicated  by  the 
power  of  God,  they  are  able  to  enter  into  and  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  it  all.    His  death  was  not  a  defeat,  nor  a  mis- 
««;e,  but  was  a  sacrifice  whereby  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
!   ined  for  all ;   and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  Mes- 
..iiic  salvation.    They  knew  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  He 
was  indeed  God's  Anointed  One,  who,  having  come  once  in 
nunulity,  will  return  in  power  and  great  glory  to  judge  the 
world.     Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  that 
thiough  Him  salvation  and  forgiveness  was  offered  freely  to 
all  who  would  accept  it  by  repentance  and  faith  in  His  Name, 
they  could  not  but  make  every  effort  to  convince  as  many 
as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  short  time 
remaining  before  His  Advent  in  glory. 

The  place  and  function  of  the  Apostles  in  the  plans  of 
Jesus  now  begins  to  clear  up.    They  are  to  be  His  witnesses, 
wlio,  having  been  let  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  secrets  of  His 
Messianic  plans,  are  now  able  to  speak  with  authority  in 
His  name  and  declare  the  salvation  which  He  has  brought 
to  His  people.    Except  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  trial,  He 
had  never  claimed  the  title  of  Messiah  in  public.   But  He  had 
trained  and  educated  the  Apostles  in  order  that,  after  His 
death  and  resurrection,  they   should  raise  His  Messianic 
standard  in  the  most  public  manner  possible  and  call  on  all 
to  follow.    The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ii  Jerusalem 
is  the  history  of  Jesus'  appeal  to  the  Jews  through  the 
Apostles  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Messiah  and  to  accept 
the  salvation  He  offered.    It  is  also,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
story  of  their  rejection  of  that  appeal. 

>  Mark  viii  31 ;  ix  U,  12.  31 ;  x  33,  3^. 
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If,  then,  the  scading  forth  to  prejwjh,  meutioued  in 
Mark  iii  14,  au  one  of  the  objects  of  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve,  has  primarily  a  reference  to  the  temporary  mission 
of  Mark  vi  7,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  intended  that 
they  should  fulfil  a  preachinj;  function  of  more  importance 
than  this.  In  one  word,  to  them  was  entrusted  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Messiamc  salvation  ;  they  know  the  minds  and 
the  plans  of  the  Messiah ;  they  understand  the  mystery  of 
His  death  ;   it  is  for  them  to  proclaim  it  to  others  and  to 

assure  them  of  it. 

But  we  must  advance  one  step  further.    The  Messiah  had 
authority  over  the  whole  national  religious  life,  i.e.  He  could 
and  did  institute  a  ^ew  Covenant.    As  the  old  C"ovenanl 
constituted  the  divided  tribes  which  came  under  it  into 
a  single  religious  association,  so  the  New  Covenant  necessarily 
gave  to  those  who  came  under  it  the  consciousness  of  belong- 
ing to  a  single  religious  society.     Because  they  had  been 
obedient  to  God  and  accepted  His  Messiah,  and  because  they 
felt  themselves,  through  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  in  receipt  of  God's  peculiar  favours  and 
long-promised  blessings,  therefore  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  the  inher"  ors  of  aU  that  had  once  belonged  to  Israel  of 
old,  to  be  lue  true,  the  New  Israel,  the  elect  race,  the  true 
People  of  God.    But  the  claims  of  Jesus  could  be  accepteil 
only  by  each  individual  for  himself  ;  hence  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  common  rallying-point  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  or  centre  for  the  common  life  and  fellowship 
of  the  New  Israel.     This  could  not  be  found  in  the  old 
Mosaic  organization,  sm  ;e  the  nation  could  not  be  converted 
en  manse.    And  since  Jesus  Himself  was  not  to  be  present 
to  raise  His  own  standard  for  Himself,  it  would  seem  that 
His  provision  of  a  body  of  selected  witnesses  especially 
entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  included  this  function 
of  being  the  authoritative  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  New 
Israel  around  which  believers  should  gather. 

This  thought  is  emphasized  by  a  further  consideration,  1  ii  j 
common  rehgious  life  of  the  New  Israel  would  necessarily 
manifest  itself  outwardly  in  that  essentially  social  rite  of 
breaking  the  bread  in  memory  of  Jesus,  the  one  ceremony 
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iii)l»lying  the  presence  and  co-()|)«iatinn  of  all  Iwlicvers  which 
Ho  Himself  commanded  them  to  inrfoi  in.      Here  the  indi- 
vidual is  brought  into  closest  i^rsonal  union  with  hin  Lonl  ; 
and  here,  in  and  through  this  communion,  ho  finds  himself 
co-operating  with  and  united  to  all  tliose  who  have  made 
the  same  moral  choice  as  himself.    Yot  this  memorial  was 
instituted  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Last  Supper  at  the  time 
when  He  chose  to  be  alone  with  the  Twelve.    They  are  thus 
made  the  trustees  of  a  rite  which  brings  into  a  single  focus 
the  religious  life  of  all  believers,  and  in  wliich  is  outwardly 
expressed  and  inwardly  realized  the  unity  and  communion 
of  all  individuals  with  each  other  in  God  the  Father  and  in 
His  Son  Jesus  the  Messiah.    Accordingly,  it  seems  only  just 
to  say  that  the  compact  company  of  Twelve  was  selected  to 
form  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  common  life  of  the 
Church,  the  New  People  of  God.     .\s  the  old  Israel  began 
with  the  Twelve  tribes,  so  the  new  Israel  begins  with  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  one  for  each  tribe  (cf .  Luke  .xxii  30).    Where 
the  Apostles  are,  there  is  the  Church  ;    their  communion 
and  fellowship  is  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  true 
People  of  God.    Any  beginning  which  is  not  from  them,  ()r 
is  in  opposition  to  them,  if  such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  is 
not  the  true  Is'   el  of  God. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Acts  it  siems  that  the  work  and 
position  of  the  Apostles  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  much 
that  which  has  just  been  outlined.  To  the  Twelve  had  been 
promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  xxiv  45) ;  Acts  i  8). 
The  number  twelve  is  plainly  of  importance.  One  and  only 
one  of  the  disciples  must  be  selected  to  make  up  the  number 
and  take  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i  22)  ;  after 
Pentecost  the  necessity  for  the  number  disappears.  Upon 
these  Twelve  thus  selected  by  Jesus  (Acts  i  24)  the  Holy 
Spirit  came,  St.  Luke  tells  m,  with  an  appearance  of  '  tongues 
parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire  '}  Thus  they  were  not  only 
enabled  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  vindication  of  Jesus  by 
the  Resurrection  and  to  tell  out  with  boldness  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  His  Messianic  salvation,  but  also  they  became 
in  deed  and  fact,  since  they  now  entered  upon  the  possession 

•  Acts  ii  .3  ;  cf.  Appendix,  Note  ! .  The  Twelve  on  tlu;  Uay  of  Pentecost. 
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of  the  Mossinnir  hW<*ings,  the  nriffinnl  nuolous.  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  new  People  of  Oorl. 

It  is  not  thiit  they  were  a  privileged  class  within  the 
Church ;  they  were  the  whole  Church  ;  and  others,  who  were 
'added  unto  them',  shared  at  once  in  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Messianic  blessings.  They  constituted  the  point  of  contact 
l)etween  the  Israel  of  old  and  the  great  society  which  called 
itself  the  New  Israel.  They  formed  the  bridge  of  transition, 
as  it  were,  by  which  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
the  old  Israel  were,  by  the  authority  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  public  raising  of  His  standard,  transferred  to  tho  new. 
Others  who  received  the  same  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thereby  became  conscious  of  themselves  as  saved  by  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  received  assurance  of  their  incorporation  into 
the  true  Israel  through  the  Twelve.  The  Church  derived 
its  consciousness  of  itself  as  the  true  Israel,  the  People  of 
God,  through  the  Apostles  ;  for  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Messiah  to  whom  He  had  revealed  His  will  and 
whom  He  had  commissioned  to  carry  out  His  work  and  to 
proclaim  the  new  Co.-mant.  Of  this  the  Apostles  them- 
selves were  conscious.  They  knew  that  they  were  His 
witnesses  unto  the  people.*  Th«>  brethren  continue  in  their 
•  teaching  and  fellowship  '  (Acts  ii  42).  And  for  this  reason 
also  the  Church  is  said  to  b(^  founded  upon  the  Apostles 
(Eph.  ii  20  ;  Rev.  xxi  U). 

II 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  examine  the  position  which  was 
recognized  to  belong  to  the  .Apostles  in  relation  to  the  other 
believers.  For  several  reasons  one  must  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  define  their  authority  very  clearly,  and  especially 
should  one  beware  of  attempting  to  define  it  in  terms  of 
constitutional  government.  In  the  first  place,  the  Twelve 
had  been  distinctly  warned  not  to  assume  the  position  of 
governors  among  governed,  nor  even  of  rabbis  among 
discip'  '  The  Kings  of  the  Cientiles  have  lordship  over 

them  ,   and  they  that  have  authority  over  them  are  called 

'  Luke  xxiv  44-9  ;   Acts  i  8,  22  ;   ii  32  ;   iii  lo  ;   iv  33  ;   v  32  ;   x  41-3. 
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Bonef actors.  But  yo  whivll  not  b<'  so.'  Difffirnccs  in  gradr 
among  fhtiHtians  arc  t'  bo  husod  not  on  const  if  utionnl 
office,  but  on  Her  .  o  re  Jmd.  Kc  that  is  chief  im  he  wiio 
is  the  servant  of  all  (T    ^e  xxii  25.  2«  ;  cf.  Matt,  xxiii  8). 

In  the  second  place,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
was  not  favourable  to  the  definition  of  pow  ^  and  rights 
within  the  Church.  Mens  thoughts  were  too  busy  elsewhere. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  confident  expectati<m  of  the  Lord's 
early  return  must  have  made  such  questions  seem  to  be  of 
little  importance  ;  and  on  the  other,  there  was  too  much 
practical  work  to  bo  done,  and  too  much  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  the  doing  of  it.  to  give  time  to  think  out  carefully  t  he- 
relation  of  the  Apostles  to  the  >st  of  the  (  rch.  Then, 
again,  we  cannot  tell  precisely  what  the  .  "stles  would 
have  claimed  for  themselves,  if  any  oc  asion  had  arisen 
on  which  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  Iw'tween  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  '.  ciples  ;  -  no  such  occasion 
arose,  '^"'e  best  we  can  dc  ;  to  point  out  some  directions 
in  which  the  Apostolic  position  appears  to  have  been  limited 
and  others  in  which  its  main  strength  seems  to  have  lain. 

The  Apostolic  position,  then,  did  not  make  them  indi- 
vidually infallible,  nor  did  it  preclude  the  possibility  of 
questioning  the  propriety  of  an  Apostle's  action.    There  is 
an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  as  they  them- 
selves would  have  been  the  first  to  maintain.     The  first 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  is  not  whether 
any  particular  act  or  thing  has  or  )  is  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostles,  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not  grounded  on 
the  Scriptures.    St.  Peter's  baptism  of  and  intercourse  witn 
Cornelius  would,  under  modern  conditions,  appear  to  many 
as  a  questi(m  which  the  lughest  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  competent  to  settle  themselves.     But  the  brethren  at 
.lerusalem  have  no  idea  that  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  is 
above  that  of  the  Law.     Nor  does  St.  Peter  himself  claim 
authority  as  an  Apostle  to  take  such  a  step.    He  is  ready  to 
defend  liis  action,  and  does  so,  on  t'le  ground  that  it  was 
a  divine  command  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  withstand 
God.     Similarly,  at  the  Council  in  Acts  xv,  the  question  at 
stake  is  not  settled  simply  by  Apostolic  authority  ;  the  point 
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in  which  men  are  sjiecially  interested  is  not  siinj)ly,  what  is 
the  decision  of  the  Twelve  V  but  rather,  what  is  the  purpose 
and  will  of  Cod  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah  ?  And  in  deternxining  this,  the  Apostles  do  not 
issue  an  enactment  on  their  own  authority,  as  though  they 
alone  possessed  the  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  question; 
they  discuss  the  matter  publicly  and  ass(x-iat(>  the  elders 
with  themselves  in  formulating  the  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  belittle  the  Apostolic  posi- 
tion. They  were  undoubtedly  the  trustees  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  the  recipients  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fountain- 
source  from  which  the  brethren  had  received  the  Gospel. 
If  their  i)osition  does  not  confer  a  right  to  impose  their 
own  decisions  without  consulting  the  others,  yet  their  views 
must  have  carried  immense  weight  and  their  inliuene(> 
have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  either  direction. 
Their  authority  was  not  the  less  important  because  it  was 
not  settled  upon  a  clearly-defined  legal  basis.  Perhaps  one 
may  best  describe  their  position  by  saying  that  collectively 
they  form  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Church,  i.  e.  while  they 
do  not  give  their  decision  in  entire  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  brethren,  yet  no  decision  can  be  said  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  Church  without  them,  and  when  once  they  have 
spoken  with  the  approval  of  the  brethren,  then  the  Church, 
the  new  Israel,  has  spoken,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  has  spoken 
in  and  through  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
incident  narrated  in  Acts  xv. 

Similarly,  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  they  are 
plainly  the  centres  of  life  and  activity.  They  take  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  bearing  witness  to  Jesus.  His  Life  and 
teaching,  His  Messiahship  and  Resurrection,  and  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  It  is  in  the  Apostles^ 
teaching  and  fellowship  that  the  brethren  continue  (Acts  ii 
42)  ;  it  is  the  Apostles  who  receive  the  contributions  intended 
for  the  support  of  the  community  (iv  35,  37  ;  v  2).  The 
High  Priest  and  the  Sadducees  recognized  the  leaders  of  the 
sect  in  the  Apostles,  and  imprisoned  them  (v  18  ff.).  It  is 
the  Twelve  again  who  summon  the  brethren  and  bid  them 
choose  out  Sever  on  whom  they  lay  their  hands  (Acts  vi  1-7). 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  sent  down  to  Samaria  by  the 
Apo.stle.s  (viii  14).  Tt  was  to  the  Apostles  that  Barnabas 
introduced  St.  Paul  in  order  to  secure  him  recognition  among 
the  brethren  (ix  27).  Similarly,  when  the  brethren  at  Antioch 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  they  are 
dispatched  to  Apostles  and  elders  (xv  2)  ;  it  is  the  Apostles 
and  elders  who  receive  them  (xv  4),  who  gather  together 
to  consider  the  matter  (xv  6),  and  in  whose  name  the  letter 
is  addressed  (xv  22,  23).  We  find  that  t  hey  do  not  act  against 
the  consent  of  the  brethren,  nor  even  in  entire  independence 
of  them  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Church  is  to 
be  represented  otficially,  or  has  to  perform  any  act  to  be 
accepted  by  all,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  Seven,  then 
it  is  the  Apostles  who  stand  as  the  centre  of  authority.  When 
they  have  acted  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren,  that  act  is 
accepted  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Church. 

But  still,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clearly  thought-out 
plan  of  operations  before  theni  in  accordance  with  which 
they  issue  directions  to  their  subordinates.  They  are  not 
generals  conducting  a  campaign  with  a  disciplined  and 
organized  army.  Each  does  what  he  can  with  the  gifts 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Spirit,  and  each  situation  is  dealt 
with  as  it  arises.  The  course  which  events  took  was  often 
quite  unexpected  and  unforeseen  by  the  Apostles,  and  when 
the  brethren  became  scattered  they  could  not  maintain 
a  very  close  and  constant  connexion  with  them.  It  seems 
evident  that  all  were  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  new  joy 
and  power  wliich  had  entered  into  their  lives  to  attempt  to 
work  out  a  systematic  division  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  Apostles, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren  as  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  the  Messiah,  should  be  looked  to,  when- 
ever one  or  more  of  them  was  present,  for  guidance  and 
advice,  and,  if  necessary,  to  represent  the  Church  by  acting 
on  its  behalf.  One  would  say,  then,  that  the  authority 
recognized  to  belong  to  the  Apostles  was  associated  with 
them  because  of  their  choice  by  the  Messiah,  and  because  of 
all  the  advantages  in  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and  pur])ocrs 
which  this  r iioioc  involved  ;    and  tinallv,  if  it  is  not  an 
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autocratic  authority  to  '  govern  '  the  Church,  yet  in  tlieni 
resided  the  capacity  for  representing  the  Church  and  for 
deciding  and  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren  in  her 
name.  Such  seems  to  liave  been  the  position  accorded  to 
the  Apostles  in  the  primitive  Church. 


I         I 


111 

If  this  was  the  general  position  of  the  Twelve  in  the 
Church,  in  what  ix-lation  do  they  stand  to  other  '  Apostles ' "/ 

An  Apostle  was  one  sent  with  some  degree  of  authority  to 
represent  the  sender.  That  which  is  common  to  all  Apostles 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  sent.  Apostles  differ  in  regard  to  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent.  The  Twelve  were  personally 
called  and  sent  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Hence,  they  are,  in 
an  especial  sense,  '  Apostles  of  Christ.'  Others  may  be  called 
•  Apostles  of  Christ '  also,  but  it  is  in  a  secondary  sense  ; 
they  had  not  ham  personally  selected  by  the  Lord  to  be  His 
official  witnesses  and  the  stewards  of  the  Messianic  salvation. 
it  set^ms  probable  that  the  (jther  '  Apostles  '  received  this 
title  because  they  were  sent  fiMih  by  local  Churches  to  do 
mission  work  abroad,  and  hence  sometimes  arc  called 
■  Ai)ostlcs  of  Churches  '} 

There  were  in  the  primitive  Cliurcli  certain  men  who  had 
received  a  peculiar  gift  of  inspiied  speech  such  that  their 
words  were  rccoguizcd  to  be  tlie  utterance  of  the  Holy 
Ciliost.  Tlicsc  men  were  usually  called  '  prophets'.  When 
any  one  of  them  felt  a  call  to  i)rcach  the  word  in  other  places, 
or  Was  marked  out  by  the  prophetic  utterance  of  others  to 
undertake  such  work,  it  is  probable  that  before  setting  out 
upon  his  task  he  would  be  solemnly  committed  to  the  grace 
of  God  by  the  Church  in  which  he  lived.  In  just  this  way 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had  been  selected  for  foreign  work, 
committed  to  the  grace-  of  Cod,  and  sent  forth  by  the  local 
Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii  2,  3  ;  xiv  2(5).  When  such  men 
were  thus  sent  forth  they  might  well  be  called  '  Apostles ' 
(cf.  Acts  xiv  11).  These  men  were  probably  the  '  Apostles  ' 
who  arc  mentioned  as  set  first  in  the  Church  of  God  in 
'  Cf.  li  Cor.  viii  23  ,    ut.  I'liil.  ii  2.J. 
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Eph.  iv  11  and  1  Cor.  xii  2H.  though  the  Twelve  are  no  doubt 
included  here  as  well. 

If,  then,  the  essence  of  Apostleship  is  to  have  been  sent, 
the  Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church  fall  into  two  sharply 
distinguished  classes— the  Apostles  who  were  sent  by  Christ, 
and  the  Apostles  who  were  sent  by  Churches.  The  former, 
of  course,  stand  on  a  very  much  higher  level  than  the  latter, 
as  much  higher  as  the  authority  of  Christ  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  local  Church  ;  whatever  distinction  or  glory  is  cast 
upon  the  former  by  the  title  '  Apostle  '  is  reflected  upon 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  title  was  also  borne  by  the  Twelve. 

IV 

Of  all  those  who  bore  the  name  '  Apostle  ',  St.  Paul  alone 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  Twelve.  The 
ceremony  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii  1-3  might  be  described 
as  St.  Paul's  admission  to  Apostleship,  if  l)y  Apostleship  is 
meant  the  Apostleship  of  the  Churches.  In  this  Apostleship 
St.  Barnabas  also  shared.  But  beyond  and  above  this, 
St.  Paul  claimed  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Twelve,  an  Apostle  of  Christ  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
when  he  claims  this  latter  kind  of  Apostlcsliip  he  does  not 
include  St.  Barnabas  with  himself  (see  Gal.  ii  7-l>)-  Apostle- 
ship in  this  latter  sense  could  only  be  claimed  by  one  who 
has  been  personally  called  and  sent  by  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Paul  both  claimed  for  himself,  and  was  acknowledged 
bv  the  Twelve  to  have,  an  Apostleship  cc^ual  to  their  own. 
1'he  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  decisive  on  this  point,  "  Paul, 
an  Apostle,  not  from  men,  neither  through  man,  but  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father'  (Gal.  i  1).  The  claim 
advanced  here  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Apostleship  or  sending 
of  Paul  is  from  Christ  Himself,  not,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  or,  as  perhaps  was  alleged,  from  any  man  or  body 
of  men.  This  placed  St.  Paul  upon  the  same  level  as  the 
Twelve  as  compared  with  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  fact 
was  acknowledged  at  Jerusalem.  'When  tl.y  saw  that 
I  had  l)een  entrusted  with  the  gospel  of  the  iincircunuisiun, 
evcu  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision  (for  he 
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that  wrought  for  Peter  unto  the  Apostleship  of  the  oircuui- 
cision  wrought  for  me  also  unto  the  Gentiles) ;  and  when 
they  perceived  the  gi-aee  that  was  given  unto  nie,  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  tliey  wlio  were  reputed  to  be  pillars,  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship,  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  Gentiles  and  they  unto  the  eireumcision ' 
(Gal.  ii  7-9).  More  than  once  in  later  years  did  St.  Paul 
find  it  necessary'  to  reassert  this  claim  (see  2  Cor.  xii  11  ; 
xi  5)  ;  and  his  regular  habit,  at  least  in  later  years,  was 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  co-workers  by  the  title  of 
'  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  '.^  St.  Paul  apparently  means  to 
assert  that  whatever  the  Apostleship  of  the  Twelve  meant 
for  the  Jews,  the  same  did  his  Apostleship  mean  for  the 
Gentiles.  If  the  Twelve  were  called  by  Christ  HimseK,  so 
also  was  he.  If  they  were  taught  by  Christ  Himself,  so  also 
was  he — the  gospel  came  to  him  '  through  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ ',  and  not,  as  it  did  to  others,  through  human 
agency  (Gal.  i  12).  If  they  were  called  to  be  witnesses  of 
t'hrist,  so  also  was  he.  '  To  this  end  have  I  appeared  unto 
thee,  to  appoint  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  the 
things  wherein  thou  hast  seen  mc,  and  of  the  things  wherein 
I  will  appear  unto  thee.'  -  If  they  had  been  chosen  to 
transmit  the  appointed  memorial  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
Holy  Supper,  so  also  had  St.  Paul  received  special  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  '  I  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also 
L  delivered  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread '  (1  Cor.  xi  23).^ 

'  «ee  1  Cor.  i  1 ;  2  Cor.  i  1 ;  Gal.  i  1  ;  Eph.  i  1  ;  Col.  i  1  ;  1  and  2 
Tim.  i  1 ;  Titus  i  1 ;  cf.  Phil,  i  1  and,  oti  the  other  hand,  1  Thess.  ii  6,  where 
the  earliest  usage  is  different. 

'  Acts  xxvi  16  ;  cf.  ix  15  ;  xx  24  ;  xxii  14,  15. 

*  Some  writers  understand  St.  Paul  to  mean  in  1  Cor.  xi  23,  '  I  received 
l)y  tradition — a  tradition  which  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Lord  Jesus — 
that  which  I  delivered  unto  you.'  The  prepositions  in  f'yu  yaf,  nnpiXajinv 
riTTo  ToC  K.  seem  to  favour  this  view;  on  the  other  hand,  the  emphatic 
jwsitiou  of  «y(i  militates  against  it;  if  his  words  rested  on  nothing  more 
than  the  tradition  common  to  all,  one  cannot  but  wonder  why  he  puts 
himself  into  such  a  position  of  emphasis.  It  seems  best  to  take  ihe 
passage  as  meaning  that  St.  Paul  had  received  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
thioiigh  some  medium  the  form  of  which  we  do  not  know  (cf.  Gal.  i  12 ; 
Acts  xxvi  10;  Meyer  in  loc.) 
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St.  Paul,  in  short,  claimed  as  much  authority  t«>  assure 
the  Gentiles  of  the  Mt  4anic  salvation  and  to  admit  them 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  New  Israel  as  the  Twelve  claimed 
iu  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was 
called  after  them  and  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  necessarily 
made  a  difference.  He  was  not  one  of  the  origuial  nucleus 
of  the  New  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit  came  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  ;  and  while  they  stood  more  or  less  together  as 
a  collective  whole,  he  stood  more  by  himst'lf.  But  it  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  that  he  was  chosen  by  Christ  to 
witness  and  interpret  the  gospel  of  the  Messianic  salvation 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  they  had  been  chosen  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Jews.  There  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
scholars  that  St.  Paul  was  admitted  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Twelve.^ 

As  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul's  relation  to  the 
Churches  he  founded  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Twelve  to  the  Churches  of  Palestine.  He  did 
not  claim  obedience  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  based  upon 
any  commands  of  Christ,  although  he  expects  his  words 
to  bear  weight  because  he  is  an  Aijostle  (1  Cor.  ix  2).  His 
converts  turn  natarally  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction 
as  to  one  who  has  more  extensive  and  authoritative  know- 
ledge— the  source  from  which  they  themselves  had  heard 
the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  was,  of  course,  insistent  that  his  own 
Apostleship  rested  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  Twelve ; 
but  this  was  not  in  order  to  establish  an  official  position  for 
himself,  or  to  make  good  a  claim  to  obedience  as  a  consti- 
tutional right,  but  rather  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  and 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  As  the  Twelve  were 
entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision  to  be  witnesses 
primarily  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  so  was  he  entrusted  in 
the  same  way  with  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  to  be 
a  witness  primarily  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Apostles,  both 
the  Tw^  ve  and  the  others,  were  originally  upon  the  same 

'  oo  Ilarnack,  Die  Lelire  der  Zu<lf  Aposlel,  p.  !  !7,  = -to  32 ;  cf.  115-17  ; 
Lindtiay,  Church  and  Minislry  in  Early  CeiUaries,  p.  84  ;  McCiiffert, 
ApuHlulic  .l'j< ,  [).  047  1.,  !"\;c. 
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level  of  prestige  and  authority,  and  that  the  limitation  of 
a  peculiarly  high  degree  of  Apostleship  to  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul  was  due  to  St.  Paul's  influence.^  The  fact  that  the 
Twelve  had  been  chosen  by  Christ  Himself,  and  had  com- 
panied  with  Him  tlnoughout  His  ministry  could  not  fail  to 
make  their  position  one  of  immen.se  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Not  merely  would  they  be 
possessed  of  great  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren 
because  they  were  the  Lord's  personal  disciples,  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  the  ()])portunities  they  had  had  of  knowing 
tlie  mind  of  tlie  Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  Mesuianic 
Kingdom  could  nut  but  make  them  the  fountain-source  of 
( 'liristian  teaching. 

St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  sliow  that  his  Apostleship  rested 
upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as.  was  the  same  in  kind  with, 
the  Apostleship  of  the  Twelve,  i.e.  that  whatever  degree  of 
authority  m  the  Church  was  attached  to  their  preaching 
berause  they  ./ere  called  by  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  flesh, 
belonged  to  his  Gosj)el  also  for  the  same  reason.  Unless, 
then,  they  had  a  recognized  position  he  would  have  had  little 
object  in  seeking  to  place  himself  beside  them.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  think  that  the  high  rcs]»ect  in  which  the  Twelve 
were  held  was  due  to  St.  Paul.  The  Twelve  and  St.  Paul 
had  from  the  first  a  unique  position  of  their  own  among  the 
brethren,  and  the  respect  paid  them  was  (ynly  likely  to 
increase  as  later  generations  viewed  them  from  a  distance 
through  the  lapse  ot  time.  It  was  inevitable  that  as  time 
went  on  succeeding  generations  should  jegard  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  with  increasing  reverence,  until,  if  they  had  come 
to  life  in  later  years,  their  words  would  have  been  obeyed  as 
impUcitly  as  those  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and  that  because  it 
was  then  believed  that  they  possessed  an  absolute  authority 
to  rule  the  whole  Church.  But  this  was  not  so  in  the  primi- 
tive days.  The  influence  of  the  Apostles  was  paramount 
and  yielded  to  on  all  sides  because  they  were  the  first  and 
best  instructed  among  many  brethren.  The  presence  of  the 
Twelve  dominated  the  Church  from  the  first,  but  the  con- 
ception which  presents  them  as  lawgivers  is  a  later  growth. 
'  fcjo  Hurnack,  Vic  Lckre  dcr  Z.A.,  \>\>.  115-17. 
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ApostlcBhip,  then,  dors  not  imply  a  kgal  or  constitutional 
I)osition  in  the  Church.  An  Apostle  in  the  Church  is  one 
who  possesses  peculiar  personal  gifts  and  is  sent  out  to 
preach  in  the  name  ot  Jesus.  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  form 
among  Ajiostles  a  class  apart— Apostles  of  Christ— holding 
a  position  of  unique  influence  and  authority  in  the  (ihurch 
as  its  centre  of  unity  and  gravity. 

With  regard  to  the  other  class  of  Apostles  ;  tluy  were 
Apostles,  simply  because  they  represented  or  were  sent  forth 
by  local  Churches.  They  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Twelve  ;  they  were  not  officials,  and  their  personal 
intluencs  was  far  below  that  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.' 

'  t'l.  also  Ap|ifiidix,  Note  iii. 
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THE  E*RLY  (HURCH  AT  JERUSALEM 

It  is  now  time  to  attempt  a  study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
\elopment  of  Christian  organization.  We  begin,  then,  with 
the  organization  of  the  early  Church  in  Jerusalom.  At  the 
very  outset  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  the  Apostolic  band  lived 
was  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  transplant  ourselves  into  that 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  Lord's  return  and  the  end  of 
the  world  may  be  confidently  expected  to  occur  at  any 
moment  in  the  near  future,  but,  clearly,  such  a  frame  of 
mind  must  involve  a  considerable  redistribution  of  values 
and  rearrangement  of  emphasis.  If  the  Apostles  believed 
that  the  Coming  in  glory  was  not  far  off,  it  is  clear  that  they 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  founding  a  society  to  last 
through  centuries ;  hence  the  perfecting  of  a  smooth- 
working  mode  of  governing  the  Church  would  hardly  have 
been  one  of  the  things  on  which  emphasis  was  laid.  When 
need  arose  and  occasion  required  that  some  work  should 
be  done,  some  one  would  no  doubt  be  told  off  to  do  it ; 
but  there  could  have  been  no  idea  that  this  was  establishing 
a  precedent  which  was  to  be  binding  upon  the  Church  for 
centm-ies  to  come.  Moreover,  the  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
the  constant  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which    marked    those    earliest   years,    make    it   altogether 
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improbable  timl  iiiiy  uUentiou  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
details  of  organization,  except  such  as  was  called  ft)r  by 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  moment.  In  studying  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  Ministry,  therefore,  one  must  btgin  by 
asking,  what  need  for  officials  was  likely  to  arise  V  What 
work  had  to  be  undertaken  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  brethren  '! 
If  there  were  officials,  there  must  have  been  some  work  to 
be  done  which  called  them  into  existence  ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  been  there  ;  for  the  creation  of  meaningless 
titles  was,  we  may  be  sure,  one  of  the  last  things  to  enter 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  This,  then,  must  be  one  of  ihe 
fundamental  principles  of  our  attitude  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  (Jhurch  organization.  The  first  point  is  to  inquire 
what  v/ork  had  to  be  done.  In  the  earliest  period  now 
under  examination  the  needs  of  the  moment,  we  will  expect 
to  find,  were  met  as  they  arose,  without  any  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  ministry.  If  the  needs  proved  to  be 
temporary,  the  organic  arrangements  made  to  meet  them 
\vill  probably  be  temporary  also  ;  but  if  the  work  to  be  done 
continued  to  call  for  officials  to  discharge  it,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  development  of  permanent  officials. 

Another  fact  which  points  in  the  same  direction  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  aim  of  the  Apostles 
wns  not  to  found  a  religious  society  to  rival  the  national 
Jewish  organization.  They  were  lookinsjr  and  hoping  for 
the  conversion  of  the  entire  nation.  T1r\  were  not  con- 
sciously organizing  a  new  religion,  but  they  sought  to 
regenerate  an  old  organization,  to  recreate  it  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  so  far  as  they  thought  about  the  matter  at  all, 
their  attitude  towards  the  Law,  and  their  attendance  at 
the  Temple  worship,  show  that  they  contemplated  the 
continuation  of  the  Jewish  Law  and  hence  of  the  Temple 
ritual  and  its  organization.  In  all  probability  they  scarcely 
stopped  to  think  what  purely  Christian  organization,  in 
addition  to  the  old  Mosaic  arrangements,  would  become 
necessary  when  the  entire  nation  was  converted.  It  is  true 
that  believers  had  a  common  religious  life  of  their  own  ; 
they  broke  the  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  home 
(Acts  ii  46) ;    and  as  will  be  seen  below,  thi^  common  rite 
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was  destined  to  play  a  very  iiii|)ortant  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  organization,  hut  in  the  earliest  years 
after  Pentecost  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  appear  to  be  a  rival  to  the  national  system. 
Since  the  Apostles  were  eager  for  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  nation  and  its  entire  orgonization,  they  would  not 
have  seen  any  occasion  to  separate  themselves  from  other 
Jews  by  establishing  a  Christian  counterpart  to  any  existing 
Jewish  institution.  Whatever  function  the  Christian  elders 
performed,  one  may  be  quite  sure  it  was  not  precisely  the 
same  function  as  that  of  the  Jewish  elders.  The  Church 
)!  Jerusalem  wished  to  ."how  that  its  children  wore  loyal 
and  devout  sons  of  the  ...  wish  nation  ;  hence  they  would 
continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  lawfully 
established  national  officials.  .\ny  Christian  officers  must 
have  been  brought  into  existence  in  order  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinctively Christian  need,  to  satisfy  a  want  which  was  felt 
by  Christians  alone. 

11 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  see  what  can  be  learned  from  the 
early  chapters  of  .Acts  about  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  We 
are  told  that  the  Apostles,  and  those  whom  they  converted 
to  the  membership  of  Jesus,  continued  to  take  their  part 
in  the  national  religious  life.  They  are  described  as  '  con- 
tinuing steadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  '  (ii  4(5). 
which  is  also  the  chief  scene  of  their  public  testimony  to 
Jesus  (Hi  11  ;  v  12,  20,  21  ;  cf.  xxi  20-7).  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  we  are  told  that  they  had  a  peculiar  life  of 
their  own.  They  possessed  what  has  been  called  a '  community 
of  goods '  and  they  broke  bread  at  home  (kut'  oIkoi') 
(Acts  ii  44-0  ;  iv  32-7  :  v  1-0  :  vi  1-4).  I^t  us  endeavour, 
first  of  all,  to  understand  clearly  what  it  is  which  St.  Luke 
describes  in  the  verses  dealing  with  the  '  community  of 
goods  ',  and  to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  his  account  by 
asking  whether  an  adequate  cause  for  the  phenomenon  can 
be  discovered,  and  whether  the  necessary  economic  effects 
of  such  peculiar  financial  arrangements  are  visible  in  later 
events. 
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(n)  It  is  snirccly  nocossarv  lo  rcmnrk  <lin1  Si.  Fiiikc  is 
not  (l«'s('ril)inj?  any  minpulsory  cominnnisiu  -'  uftrr  it  wna 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thy  power? '  (Acts  v  4).  There  is  nothing 
to  contradict  this  in  the  other  passages. 

(b)  The  whole  matter  is  jKculiar  to  the  Christian  society. 
'  All  that  believed  .  .  .  had  all  things  eoinnion  '  (ii  44)  ;  '  the 
multitude  of  them  believed  .  .  .  had  all  things  comn.  m  .  .  . 
neither  was  there  among  them  any  that  lacked  '  (iv  H2.  :{4). 
Hence  both  in  their  causes  and  in  their  effects  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  the  conditions  described  concern  the 
Church  primarily  and  in  an  especial  way. 

(c)  The  Christians  did  not  simply  abandon  their  property 
as  though  it  were  something  with  which  they  could  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  They  were  not  fanatics  going  out  to 
face  the  world,  stripped  of  all  their  property.  Their  posses- 
sions were  sold,  that  is.  full  value  was  received  in  exchange 
for  them.  '  They  sold  their  possessions  and  goods  "  (ii  4'i)  : 
'  as  many  as  were  pos.sessors  of  lands  nr  houses,  sold  them  ' 
(iv  34)  ;  '  Joseph,  having  a  field,  sold  it  '  (iv  3fi  7)  ;  •  Ana- 
nias .  .  .  sold  a  possession '  (v  1;  cf.  v  4.  H).  In  other  words, 
there  was  merely  an  exchange  of  commodities  possessing 
value.  They  received  an  equivalent  for  that  with  which 
they  parted. 

((/)  For  what  purpose  was  this  general  li([uidati(m  of 
property  ?  KTrjfiara  (fields,  lands,  &c.).  vndp^m  (property, 
movable  or  immovable,  ii  45)  ;  lands  (iv  34  ;  v  3),  houses 
(iv  34).  fields  (iv  3H),  were  sold.  i.e.  turned  into  cash.  This 
was  not  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade  and  conimerce, 
nor  for  a  common  commercial  ventiire  on  a  large  scale  ; 
nor  w"ul<l  mere  silver  and  gold  have  been  of  any  special 
service  to  the  Christians.  The  financial  operations  in  j-ies- 
tion  were  carried  on  for  a  perfectly  definite  ol)jeet — i-eady 
money  was  required  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community.  Not  that  the  rich  gave 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  less  wealthy  in  order  that 
all  might  have  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  thi.s  world's 
goods.  The  rich  parted  with  their  property  in  order  t<i 
meet  the  needs  of  their  brethren,  apparently  to  save  them 
from  destitution  or  hunger.     '  They  sold  their  possessions 
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uml  k«mm1s,  niul  prtrtrd  them  to  all.  ncconling  aw  any  i"'>i) 
had  nctnl '  (il  45)  ;  '  noithtT  was  there  umonj?  them  any  that 
hicked,  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  .  .  .  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold  .  .  .  and  distribution  was 
made  unto  each,  according  as  any  one  had  nwd '  (iv  ^4- .■> ; 
ef.  the  '  daily  ministration  '  of  vi  1).  We  may  suppose  tliivt 
the  goods  said  to  hav*-  Ix'en  coiinnon  in  ii  44  were  such 
as  <!ould  be  turned  to  this  purpose  directly  without  lH>ing 
p.xch;ingfd. 

But  «hy  was  there  this  need  on  the  part  of  so  many  for 
daily  supplies  '.  We  may  imagine  them  to  have  been  as 
ooor  as  we  like,  but  still  they  must  have  lived  on  s<)ine- 
thing  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  and  il  it  had  been  on 
charity,  the  same  source  would  still  have  been  ojK'n  to 
them,  for  we  arc  told  that  they  had  favour  with  all  the 
people  '  (ii  47  ;  cf.  iv  21,  v  13,  2(i).  The  charity  of  the 
public  of  Jerusalem  would  not  have  been  shut  up  against 
the  poor  because  they  became  Christians,  and  hence  the 
mere  plea  of  poverty  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  wide- 
spread liquidation  of  property  which  8t.  Luke  describes. 

We  can  form  but  one  hypothesis  which  will  account  for 
the  facts.  It  is  that  the  converts,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
abandoned  those  trades  or  avocations  by  means  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  earned  their  daily  bread,  and  hence  large 
sums  of  ready  money  were  needed  to  maintain  the  brethren. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  adequate  cause  for  the  phenomena ; 
for  had  they  been  engaged  in  trade  as  before,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  interests  would  have  required  that  their  capital 
should  remain  undisturbed,  and  on  the  other,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  so  many  believers  should  have  been  thus 
suddenly  brought  into  want. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  subject  under  investigation  now 
begins  to  clear  up.  The  believers  ceased  to  work  at  the 
employments  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 
The  rich  would  be  affected  but  little,  but  the  poor  would 
feel  the  pinch  at  once.  Then,  what  was  quite  natural 
happened  ;  the  rich  shared  with  the  poor  their  income  and 
daily  supplies.  They  had  all  things  common.  But  thi". 
would  not  suffice  for  long  ;    for  as  the  society  increased, 
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more  uiiii  iiiort'  ready  mkhk'V  would  In-  r('<|uin-(l.  The  next 
thing  is  to  draw  upon  lapital  ;  lands  and  houso,  &*'.,  arr 
sold.  All  this  iniplii's  that  the  Christians  wen*  living  upon 
their  uupital.  Money  once  sjH>nt  in  this  way  d«M's  not  return, 
ami  tlu'  eapitalist  must  rapidly  beeonie  poorer  and  poorer 
until  he  reaehes  a  state  of  ahsolute  pcMjrty.  In  a  singh; 
individual  the  result  of  sueh  a  poliey  is  <'ertain  linaneial 
ruin  ;  but  in  the  ease  of  a  large  nmuher  of  men  in  one 
city,  the  result  must  be  not  merely  the  destitution  of  indi- 
viduals, but  some  disorganisation  of  nidustry  and  some 
inconvenienee  to  the  business  world.  One  cannot  live  upon 
('a|>ital  for  ever,  some  day  a  erash  is  inevitab'".  A  skilled 
workman  who  has  parted  with  the  tools  of  hi.  iraile,  or  an 
employer  who  has  soltl  his  plant,  must  incur  debt  before 
he  can  begin  again  after  his  ca()ital  is  once  gone.  And 
a  man  who  has  spent  his  capital  upon  his  daily  bread  will 
not  find  it  ea.sy  to  borrow  money.  Hence,  if  St.  Lukes 
account  is  to  be  trusted,  we  must  expect  to  lind  that  the 
Church  .it  .Ferusalem  was  for  years  afterwards  plunged  in 
poverty. 

(/)  By  what  machinery  was  this  policy  carried  out  t  At 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  there  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  indiscriminate  charitv  '  All  that  believed  .  .  . 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all, 
according  as  iiny  man  had  need  "  (ii  44-5).  Nothing  is  said 
here  of  any  central  controlling  authority,  but  the  need  of 
it  would  soon  come.  One  who  had  impoverished  himself 
for  the  Church's  sake,  who  had  been  reduced  from  affluence 
to  beggary  by  his  generosity  to  his  brethren,  might  fairly 
make  a  claim  upon  whatever  funds  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  all  ;  and  common  decency  could  give  no  less. 
But  if  justice  were  to  be  done  to  all  such  cases,  indiscriminate 
charity  would  have  to  yield  to  proper  control,  and  accord- 
ingly an  advance  seems  to  be  marked  hi  iv  34.  They 
•  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  at  the  apostles'  feet ' ;  so  also,  "  Joseph  .  .  .  brought 
the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet '  (iv  37) ;  and 
'  Ananias  with  Sapphira  .  .  .  brought  a  certain  part,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet '  (v  1,  2).    The  distribution  was 
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now  probably  juorc  systematic,  tor  St.  Luke  says  that  it 
was  made  to  '  each  '  ((Kda-TO),  iv  35),  so  that  there  was  not 
•  among  them  any  that  lacked  '  (iv  34),  whereas  before  they 
parted  them  to  all  iudetiiiitely  (Sufitfji^of  auTo.  Trdcrii>)  (ii  45). 
Later  on  it  seems  that  the  work  grew  to  a  size  beyond  that 
with  which  the  Apostles  could  cope  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  and  hence  it  is  entrusted  to  the  Seven  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
these  arrangements.  The  Twelve  first  and  the  Seven  after 
t  hem  probably  did  for  the  Church  what  their  elected  stewards 
did  for  the  Essene  Communities. 

Although  a  policy  such  as  this  might  be  entered  upon 
with  a  light  heart,  yet  in  its  later  stages  it  must  have  been, 
in  so  far  as  they  reflected  upon  it  all,  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety.  It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  early  Christians 
that  we  hear  of  only  one  dispute  among  them  on  the  matter 
(vi  1)  ;  it  might  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  contention, 
^loreover,  the  larger  tlie  number  dependent  on  the  common 
fu.id,  the  greater  would  be  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  new  converts  to  see  their  capital  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  so  many  mouths  and  themselves  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  want  and  dependency  ;  and  yet  the  more  necessarj' 
would  it  be  that  fresli  supplies  of  money  should  be  con- 
stantly coming  in.  Tiiose  who  did  voluntarily  give  their 
all  would  certainly  receive  a  high  position  of  honour,  such 
as  that  to  which  Joseph  attained,  who  sold  liis  field  and 
laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles'  feet  and  was  surnamed  '  Son 
of  Consolation  '  (iv  36). 

{g)  At  the  same  time  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
movement  must  have  left  the  society  peculiarly  open  to 
fraud  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  persons.  It  certainly  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  human  nature  that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  should  seek  to  enmlate  the  high  position  of 
Barnabas,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  claim  upon  the 
c'omnmnity  for  permanent  support,  by  professing  to  give 
every  penny  they  had,  though  in  reahty  keeping  back 
a  portion  for  themselves  in  ease  the  whole  arrangement 
should  break  down.  This  lu.ay  well  e.xplain  the  peculiar 
heinousness  of  Ananias's  sin  in  claiming  to  have  given  the 
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entire  sum  to  the  eomiuon  funds,  without  liaving  done  >so 
in  reaUty. 

St.  Luke's  account  seems  to  be  both  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent with  itself ;  but  the  conditions  he  describes  ctmld 
only  have  existed  if  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Christians 
from  daily  work  had  ceased.  Have  we  any  justification  for 
thinking  that  they  threw  up  their  usual  employments  ': 

St.  Luke  does  not  describe  them  as  men  who  were  eagerly 
and  busily  engaged  in  commerce.  "  All  that  believed  were 
together  '  (ii  44),  '  And  day  by  day  continuing  steadfastly 
with  one  accord  in  the  Temple  and  breaking  bread  at  home, 
they  did  take  their  food  witii  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
jiraising  God  '  {ii  46).  There  had  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  earliest  converts  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  to 
cease  work,  a  tendency  which  St.  Paul  rebukes  sharply  in 
2  Thess.  iii  10-14.  This  was  probably  due  to  their  expecta- 
tion of  our  Lord's  early  return.  The  x\postles  at  Jerusalem 
certainly  did  not  know  the  '  times  or  seasons  '  (Acts  ii  7) 
of  the  Lord's  return,  and  the  same  expectation  was  as 
strong  in  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  in  Thessalonica. 

One  can  well  understand  how,  in  the  earliest  moment  of 
spiritual  wonder  and  intense  enthusiasm,  attention  was  so 
concentrated  upon  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  that  the  things 
of  this  world  appeared  negligible  quantities,  and  men  gave 
themselves  up,  without  foreseeing  the  financial  consequences 
of  such  a  covu-se  and  without  the  slightest  idea  of  iviming 
at  self-indulgence  or  relaxation,  to  concentrate  all  their 
time  and  energies  on  a  realization  of  the  marvellous  tilings 
which  had  conxe  to  pass,  and  were  still  to  come  to  pass 
among  them.  Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
brethren  came  from  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  and  the  Galilaean  villagers  who  hatl  come  up 
to  the  Holy  City  for  the  Feast  (cf.  Acts  iv  36  ;  vi  1,  5  ; 
ii  7-11).  Many  of  these  may  have  come  with  just  sufficient 
money  to  meet  their  expeiases  in  attending  the  Feast ;  and 
when  they  remained  behind  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  Holy 
City,  they  would  soon  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  since 
their  homes  and  employments  were  in  some  cases  far  awaj 
over  the  sea.    Had  each  man  gone  back  to  his  work  at  once, 
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the  coufentnitioii.  wliioli  alom-  could  givt^  tin-  Church  u  coii- 
ticiousness  of  it«clf  as  a  whole,  would  have  been  iiu))os!sible. 
These  considerations  ^■■om  sutticient  to  explain  why  there 
should  have  been  a  cessation  of  labour  on  the  i)art  ot 
believers  and  why  so  many  should  have  been  in  want.  It 
this  view  is  accepted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coiuniunity 
of  goods  was  not  a  financial  policy  deliberately  planned 
beforehand  and  carefully  followed  out.  It  was  rather  an 
arrangement  into  which  the  Church  was  drawn  without 
quite  knowing  whither  it  was  going.  Once  a  considerable 
number  of  believers  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem  without 
obtaining  employment,  the  community  of  goods  seems  a 
very  natural  consequence.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
St.  Paul's  unhesitating  condemnation  of  any  similar  ten- 
dency at  Thessalonica  may  have  been  prompted  by  the 
thought  of  the  unhappy  resuhs  which  had  followed  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 

A  financial  policy  such  as  this  must  produce  marked 
economic  results.  Can  we  trace  them  in  subsequent  events  ? 
(a)  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  general  realization  of 
property  may  have  caused  a  disorganization  of  trade  suth- 
cient  to  produce  some  perceptible  inconvenience.  Of  this 
we  hear  nothing  directly.  But  St.  Luke  is  not  giving  us 
an  economic  history  of  Israel,  and  hence  we  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  does  not  mention  disturbances  in  the  markets. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  dislocation  of  trade 
may  have  followed  on  this  liquidation  of  capital  and  have 
caused  some  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  public  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Christians,  as  the  ultimate  cause,  would 
sui'cly  come  in  for  some  unpopularity.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  earliest  period  the  Christians  are  described  as 
being  most  popular  with  the  public,  so  much  so  that  the 
Sanhedrin  was  afraid  to  make  any  open  move  against  them 
(ii  47  ;  iv  21  ;  v  13,  20).  But  when  the  community  of 
goods  is  in  its  last  stages,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Christians,  vi  12 
marks  a  change  of  attitude,  '  they  stirred  up  the  people  '  ; 
and  this  reaches  a  climax  in  the  public  stoning  of  Stephen 
and  a  '  great  persecution  against  the  Church  '  (viii  1-3  ; 
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of.  xii  3).  This  unpopularity  was  no  doubt  duo  to  religious 
rausps.  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  eonies  in  at 
a  time  when  the  eomniunity  of  goods  was  likely  to  bring 
the  bretiiren  into  distavour. 

(b)  But  th(^  effects  of  tlieir  policy  must  have  been 
peculiarly  marked  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Christians  themselves.  The  plan  of  living  upon  capital 
cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  The  sources  of  revenue 
must  run  dry,  and  disaster  is  inevitable.  Xo  amount 
of  financial  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Seven  could  avert 
the  impending  ruin.  The  ("hristians  must  have  awakened 
one  morning  to  find  themselves  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, with  no  more  money  in  thei-  coffers  and  out  of 
work.  .lerusalcm  would  have  been  no  plac(>  for  such  a  large 
number  suddenly  seeking  employment,  io  was  necessary 
that  many  of  them  should  go  elsewhere.  Again  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  '  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout 
the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles  ' 
(viii  1  ;  cf.  4).  '  They  therefore  that  were  scattered  abroatl 
upon  the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as 
far  as  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch  "  (xi  10).  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  marks  a  severe  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  (Jhurch.  A  general  breakdown  of  the  financial 
system,  added  to  a  severe  persecution  on  religious  grounds 
and  the  loss  of  popularity,  seemed  to  shatter  the  Church 
into  fragments. 

(c)  But  there  were  also  many  who  remained  behind  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  condition  must  have  been  for  many 
years  that  of  the  poorest  in  the  city.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  charity  of  their  fellow  Christians  else- 
where will  be  extended  to  them.  Some  time  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  we  read  of  the 
famine  prophesied  by  Agabus  for  the  whole  world,  and  of 
how  '  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  ab<iity, 
determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  that  dwelt  in 
Judaea,  which  also  they  did,  sending  it  to  the  elders  by 
the  hand  of  Barnabas  and  8aul  '  (xi  2.S-:]0).  If  the  finances 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  been  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, one  would  surely  have  expected  the  mother  Church, 
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with  her  large  numbers  and  generous  members,  to  send  help 
to  the  out-stations,  instead  of  vice  versa.  But  the  brethren 
at  Antioch  must  have  known  of  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  generally,  and  hence 
felt  that  the  famine  would  press  much  more  severely  upon 
Ihem  than  upon  the  others. 

But  this  help  was  merely  temporary,  intended  to  tide 
them  over  a  famine.  Some  years  later,  St.  Paul  visited 
Jenisalem  again,  and  saw  the  poverty  of  the  Christians 
there.  '  James  and  Cephas  and  John  .  .  .  gave  to  me  and 
Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  .  .  .  only  they  would 
that  we  shou'  '  remember  the  poor  ;  which  very  thing  I  was 
also  zealous  \o  do'  (Gal.  ii  9,  10).  This  request  St.  Paul 
responded  to  nobly  in  the  well-known  collection  for  the 
Saints  at  Jerusalem.  All  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  Achaia 
(Rom.  XV  26).  and  Galatia  (1  Cor.  xvi  1)  contributed  to 
this  fund,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  sum  was  raised 
which  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  a  special  deputation.^ 

One  or  two  of  the  expressions  which  St.  Paul  uses  regarding 
this  collection  seem  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  community 
of  goods.  He  is  careful  to  explain  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  really  much  worse  off  than 
them.selves.  '  For  I  say  not  this,  that  others  may  be  eased. 
and  ye  distressed  ;  l)ut  by  equality  :  your  abundance  heivg 
a  supply  at  this  present  time  for  their  want,  that  their 
abundance  also  may  become  a  supply  for  your  want  ;  that 
there  may  be  equality  ;  as,  it  is  written,  He  that  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over  ;  and  he  that  gathered  little  had 
no  lack '  (2  Cor.  viii  13-15).  The  Apostle  makes  it  clear 
that,  at  the  moment,  the  Judaean  Church  was  in  much 
greater  want  than  the  Corinthians,  although  there  were  not 
many  mighty  or  noble  among  them  (1  Cor.  i  26),  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  their  kindness  will  in  due  season 
be  requited.  Very  probably  he  said  the  same  to  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia,  and  yet  tliey  certainly  were  very  poor  ;  '  in 
much  proof  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy  ard  their 
deep  poverty  abounded  unt ( .  the  riches  of  their  liberality  ' 
(2  Cor.  viii  2).  These  passages  seem  to  emphasize  the 
'  ('f.  1  Tor.  xvi  ?,  4  ;   Rom.  xv  2.vr. ;    Arts  xx  4. 
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poverty  of  the  Cliurcli  t\i,  .Irnisalom  so  that  one  can  well 
understand  the  oagornoss  of  St.  Paul  to  pusli  this  collection 
since  he  knew  how  very  welcome  .any  financial  aid  woidd  be. 

No  doubt  St.  Paul  does  say  that  the  Gentiles  arc  debtors 
<o  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  make  some  return  in 
carnal  things  for  the  spiritual  blessings  they  have  received 
(Kom.  XV  27).  But  when  one  recollects  the  attitude  which 
some  believing  Jews  took  up  towards  the  Gentiles  and  the 
Law,  one  may  (question  whether  it  is  likely  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  trying  to  buy 
off  the  Jewish  opposition,  unless  he  knew  that  the  great 
need  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  woidd  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  misunderstand  his  motive. 

It  would  be  diflfieult  to  maintain  that  these  effects  could 
not  be  due  to  other  causes  ;  but  certainly  they  must  be 
taken  as  greatly  strengthening  the  trustworthiness  of 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  since  they  are  the  effects  which  follow 
upon  a  financial  policy  such  as  he  describes.  So  far,  then, 
as  these  tests  go,  it  may  be  concluded  that  St.  Luke  has 
given  us  a  remarkably  accurate  and  concise  account  of  tlie 
condition  of  the  earliest  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
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.Vgainst  this  background,  then,  must  be  studied  the  origin 
of  the  earliest  officials  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.     The 

imunity  of  goods  was  peculiar  to  the  Christians  :  out 
:  arose  the  daily  ministration  mentioned  in  Acts  vi  1. 

vvas  the  prt-  ag  need  of  recognized  officers  to  discharge 
certain  duties  in  connexion  with  this  ministration  that  led 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Seven.  '  There  arose  a  murmuring 
of  the  Grecian  Jews  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  And  the 
twelve  .  .  .  said.  "  Look  ye  out  .  .  .  seven  men  .  .  .  whom 
we  may  appoint  over  this  business"''  (.Acts  vi  I  ;}).  From 
this  it  seems  that  the  earliest  Christian  officials  were  called 
into  existence  bv  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  by  needs 
peculiar  to  the  Christians.  Moreover,  the  financial  system 
implied  in  the  community  of  goods  was,  by  its  very  nature, 
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(loomed  to  failure.    It  rould  not  and  did  not  last,  and  the 
daily   ministration   eeased   with   it  ;     and    with   the  daily 
ministration  the  Seven  disappear  from  Church  history  as 
a   working   body.    Their   memory'  continues  (Acts  xxi  8), 
but  their  office  is  gone.    There  is  really  no  evidence  to  show 
that  either  deacons  or  presbyters  ^  were  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  office  here  instituted.     The  officials  named  in 
Acts  vi  are  not  called  either  'deacons'  or  '  presbyter.s  "  : 
nor  in  fact  is  any  title  at  all  given  to  them  :    it  is  only 
incidentally,  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  last  journey  to 
.lerusalem.  that   we  learn  that    they  were  knowni  by  the 
term  '  the  Seven  '  (Acts  xxi  8).    If  they  were  really  deacons 
or  presbyters  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  term  '  the 
Seven  '   should  thus  have  lingered   on   to  denote  officers 
whose  numbers  must  by  the  time  of  St.  Pa'.i's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  have  passed  far  beyond  thv    original  seven, 
and  who  were  also  well  known  by  another  title,  whether 
.hat  title  were  '  presbyter  '  or  '  deacon  '.    It  would  be  easy 
for  Irenaeus  and  later  writers  to  read  into  Acts  vi  the 
institution  of  the  later  diaconate  ;    but   we  have  not  the 
least  contemporary  evidence  that  the  deacons  of  Philippi 
or  of  other  Pauline  Churches  were  instituted  in  conscious 
imitation  of  the   Seven.      If  the   first    officers   whom   the 
Apostles  appointed  were  thus  called  into  existence  so  entirely 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
officers  instituted  later  were  created  from  any  other  motive 
than  the  same  desire  to  meet  some  pressing  need. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  presbyters.  In  order  to  learn  what  the  original 
duties  of  the  elders  were,  we  must  consider  what  needs  for 
such  officers  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  Church.  The  identity 
of  name  with  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  sjoiagogue  by  no 
means  proves  an  identity  of  function  ;  it  merely  shows  that 
there  Avas  a  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  general  position 
of  the  two  sets  of  oiHcers  within  their  respective  spheres 
as  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  term  '  presbyter '  for  the 
Christian  officials.     .\n<l  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very 

'  But  see  Lightfoot.  Phili'ppinvfi.  p.  188  ;  LindRav.  Pfnirrh  nttfJ  Ministri/, 
p.  1 16. 
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goorl  reason  to  tliink  tliat  llio  riiristinn  oldors.  wliatrvor 
ihvy  (lid.  did  not  do  jiisl  tliat  wliicli  wns  done  by  tlio 
tlovvish  oldors.* 

Although  this  method  of  proooduro  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  more  than  some  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  ask  what  occasion  for  the  ajipointment 
of  such  officers  was  likely  to  arise.  Certainly  it  was  not 
the  .administration  of  justice  between  individuals  which 
(;alled  the  presbyters  into  existence,  for  that  w.as  already 
performed  by  the  Jrwish  ])resbyters.  Nor  was  it  the  work 
of  preaching  and  evangelizing,  for  that  was  done  by  so  many 
Christians  that  a  need  for  special  oflficers  for  the  purpose 
was  not  likely  to  be  felt.''  Nor  again  was  it  the  need  of 
having  leaders  in  daily  public  worship  ;  for  the  Christians 
worship})e(l  fiod  in  the  Temple  and  hence  would  have  no 
need  of  officers  for  this  purpose.  It  may  have  been  the  care 
of  common  funds  (cf.  Acts  xi  30).  although  after  the  break- 
down of  the  financial  system  implied  in  the  community  of 
goods,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  public  property  of  the 
( !hurch  in  Jerusalem  was  so  large  as  to  require  Jinother  set 
of  officers  for  its  management. 

There  is,  however,  another  duty  which  may  perhaps  yield 
the  required  explanation,  the  need  of  a  president  for  the 
Eucharistic  Feast,  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  This,  it 
appears,  was  done  '  at  home"  (kut  oIkov  ii  46),  in  contrast 
to  the  public  worship  in  the  Temple.  Hence  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  society  ;  and,  by  its  very  nattu'e,  since  one 
man  alone  can  preside,  it  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  recog- 
nized order  of  officers. 


IV 

But  let  us  try  to  form  some  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem. 
The  community  of  goods  tended  to  concentrate  the  brethren 
into  large  groups  in  more  than  one  way.  In  the  first  place, 
some  of  the  poor  would  live  at  the  tables  of  their  richer 
brethren  ;    in  the  second  place.  )nany  who  had  houses  sold 

'  ( 'f.  al)ov(\  |)|).  77  f. 

^  Acts  vi  10 ;   viii  4,  .">,  26  ;   xi  19,  20  ;   if.  also  tho  prophots  of  xi  27. 
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Ihem.  and  llms.  whilo  the  mimbors  of  Christians  inrroasffl. 
the  number  of  their  dwelling-places  certainly  did  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  there  may  have  been  a  positive 
decrease  (cf.  Acts  iv  34).  IVForeover.  when  the  meals  were 
distributed  out  of  one  common  fund,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  later  stages  (Acts  vi  1),  concentration  would 
become  more  than  ever  a  necessity  of  organization. 

Xow  these  common  meals  were  in  all  probability  the 
scene  in  which  the  solenm  breaking  of  bread  in  remembrance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  took  place.  The  Eucharist  was  instituted 
by  Christ  at  the  end  of  a  meal  ;  at  Corinth  it  took  place 
after  an  agape  or  love-feast  (1  Cor.  xi  20,  21).  Hence  one 
may  feel  some  assurance  in  assuming  that  at  Jerusalem 
also  it  took  place  after  a  common  meal.  But  the  Eucharist 
necessarily  involves  a  president  ;  some  one  individual  must, 
after  the  manner  of  Christ,  preside  to  break  the  bread  and 
bless  the  cup.  If  we  ask,  who  was  likely  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist,  it  might  well  be  replied  that  the  same  person 
would  preside  at  the  Eucharist  who  had  presided  at  the 
preceding  meal.  In  this  case,  the  most  likely  persons  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  would  be  either  one  of  the  Apostles, 
or  the  head  of  the  house  where  the  meal  was  held  ;  but  not 
every  householder  would  preside,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion into  large  groups  brought  about  by  the  community  of 
goods.  Thus  there  would  probably  come  into  existence 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  individuals  who  would  be 
accustomed  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, place  great  confidence  in  this  line  of  thought,  because 
so  very  little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  the  common 
meals  ;  whether  they  were  meals  in  the  ordinary'  .sense  of 
the  word,  or  merely  distributions,  either  in  food  or  in  money, 
to  meet  the  daily  wants. 

But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
earliest  days,  the  .\})()stles  alone  presided.  This  is  rendered 
probable,  both  by  the  great  activity  of  the  Apostles  in  all 
branches  of  work,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  alone  had  in 
the  beginning  been  entrusted  with  this  rite  peculiar  to 
the  Messianic  fsrael  :  the  Church  must  have  heard  of  its 
institution  from  the  Twelve;  moreover,  when  the  brethren 
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asspnihlofl  to  koop  tliis  inoinnrial  of  tlic  fionl.  none  wouM 
bo  so  fitted  to  prcsiflo  as  the  Lord's  own  choson  Twelve. 
How  lonp  did  this  la>(  ?    St.  Luke  tells  us  that  '  all  that  be- 
lieved were  together "  (Aets  ii  44),  and  that  the  Twelve  '  ealled 
the  multitude  of  tlu-  diseiples  unto  them  "  (vi  2)  to  eonsider 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven.    Hence  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Apostles  alone  sufficed  to  celebrate  until  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven.     After  that,  however,  when  the 
Church  broke  up  and  was  '  scatl(>red  al)road  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria"  (viii  1);  when  the  number 
of  the  Twelve  was  reduced  by  absence  on  mission  work 
(Acts  viii  14  ;  ix  32),  or  by  death  (Acts  xii  2)  ;  others  must 
have  shared  in  this  privilege  with  the  Apostles.    When  that 
moment  arrived,  whether  it  was  early  or  late,  is  it  impossible 
that  the  procedure  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Seven  ?    Here  we  have  a  matter  of  public  concern,  for  the 
president  of  the  Eucharistic  gathering  was  necessarily  con- 
spicuous among  the  brethren,  both  as  presiding  over  the 
community  and  as  sitting  in  Christ's  seat ;    and  here  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Apostles  were  specially  interested  as 
those  who  received  the  rite  from  the  Lord  Himself.    More- 
over, these  brethren  were  now  to  take  a  place  which  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  Apostles  alone.    It  is  not  impos- 
sible, then,  that  they  should  have  in  some  way  specially 
set  aside  certain  individuals  to  assist  in  the  work.     If  this 
wjs  the  case,  the  persons  selected  would  probably  have 
been  the  older  and  most  Christ-like  among  the  brethren  ; 
and  hence  the  term  '  elder  "  might  well  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Synagogues  to  mark  them  as  a  class.     And  it  is 
noticeable  that  elders  first  appear  at  a  time  when  others 
besides  Apostles  must  have  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  ; 
and  when  they  do  appear  they  seem  to  be  a  class  whose 
duties  are  so  well  understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
an  account  of  them  (Acts  xi  30). 

But  even  if  there  was  no  special  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  Apostles,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Seven,  j'^et  it 
seems  liighly  probable  that  whatever  led  to  the  selection  of 
a  certain  individual  to  preside  on  one  occasion  would  lead 
to  his  selection  on  another  also.     Hence  there  would  soon 
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arise  a  definite  group  of  iiu-n  from  Jiniong  wiiom  the  president 
of  the  Eucharist  would  always  eonie.  Kenee  they  would  in 
the  course  of  time  come  to  form  a  (^lass.  And  such  a  class 
would  not  have  been  without  Apostolic  sanct  ion.  But  a  direct 
Apostolic  appointment,  after  the  analogy  of  the  institution  of 
the  Seven,  appears  much  more  probable.  One  cannot  claim 
a  high  degree  of  probability  for  this  conclusion  ;  the  evidence 
is  too  indirect  ;  but  it  is  at  least  interesting  ns  supplying 
an  explanation  which  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  seems  to 
be  the  best  which  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  the  pres,jy- 
teratc.  The  main  point  is  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  presbyters  arose  out  of  the  need  of  having  a  president 
of  the  Kucharist  ;  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  a 
direct  institution  of  the  Apostles  like  the  Seven,  or  whether 
they  simply  developed  out  of  the  original  group  of  presidents 
of  the  common  meal.  In  either  case  they  formed  a  fairly 
distinct  class  of  officers  and  could  not  have  been  without 
some  kind  of  Apostolic  recognition  and  sanction. 


CHAPTEK  VI 
THE  I'AULliNi:  ("HUIUUKS 


BKioKK  studying  iht'  actual  facts  of  the  urguiti^atiuu  of 
llif  Pauline  Churches,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  a  few 
points  of  an  introductory  nature. 

1.  As  to  the  word  'organization".  v  society  may  be 
said  to  be  organized  when  its  members  perform  tlitterent 
functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, must  be  drawn  between  two  kinds  of  organization — 
industrial  organization  and  political  organization.  An  in- 
dustrial organization  presupposes  a  divisicm  of  labour  in 
whicJi  each  individual  confines  himself  to  his  own  particular 
trade  or  occupation.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  political 
organization  ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  In  the  former 
case,  the  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  free  to  foUow  any  trade 
he  will  without  receiving  authority  from  the  whole  body  ; 
in  the  latter,  a  man  cannot  properly  exercise  any  function 
until  he  has  been  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  If  public  [wv- 
mission  is  necessary  for  certain  industrial  employments,  it 
is  regulative  only,  and  not,  as  in  ^he  case  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  constitutive  of  the  very  meaning  of 
the  'ork.  Now  both  these  types  of  organization  existed 
wivian  the  Pauline  Churches  and  must  be  very  carefully 
distinguished  :  the  charismatic  ministry  of  apostles,  pro- 
phets, and  teachers  follows  the  industrial  type,  while  the 
local  ministry  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  of  the  political  or 
representative  type. 

A  nisn  was  called  a  "  prophet  '  or  '  teacher  '  because  he 
had  received  a  peculipr  spiritual  gift  ;  and  this  gift  was 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  bpirit,  as  a  general  rule,  independently 
of  any  hntnan  agency.  No  doubt  gifts  of  grace  were  bestowed 
in  answer  to  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  ^  but  this 

'   1  'J'iin.  iv  14  i   2  Tim.  i  0 ;   Aita  viii  17  ;   xix  6. 
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wiw  not  i>e(»i>iitiiil  ;  and  tin-  form  in  whicli  the  gift  wiw  to 
iiiauiiebt  itsolf  could  not  bu  tixed  beforehand.  Ucclesiustical 
authority  might  reguhito  the  exercise  of  a  gift,  but  it  could 
not  beatow  special  gifts  when  and  where  and  an  it  would. 
Hence  the  ehurisnuitic  mini»try  was  in  essence  independent 
of  Church  authority,  and  as  such  is  analogous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  was  called 
a  ■  bishop  '  or  "  presbyter '  because  he  had  been  authorized 
to  hold  an  ottice,  to  discharge  some  duty  ae»  the  representa- 
tive of  a  local  Church.  That  these  *  fTlcer>  did  ;,  •ive 
a  definite  appointment  from  some  source  or  other  seems  to 
be  clearly  recognized.'  But  at  the  same  time,  since  the 
Church  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an 
appointment  to  oHice  by  members  of  the  Ciiurch  might  In- 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xx  2S).  Essen- 
tiiilly,  however,  it  was  authorization  from  men  or  through 
mt;   which  constituted  a  bishop  or  presbyter. 

liie  difference  between  a  prophet  and  an  elder  is 
analogous  to  that  between  a  distinguished  novelist  or  poet 
and  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  one  receives  his  title  from 
his  peculiar  gifts  and  abilities,  the  other  from  his  work  or 
office.  The  two  titles  exist  on  different  planes,  belong  to 
different  relations  of  life.  Hence,  just  as  a  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  also  a  great  novelist,  so  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
might  be,  and  probably  often  was,  also  a  prophet  or  teacher. 
But  to  Hiiike  ■  prophet '  or  '  teacher  '  either  coincident  wit''., 
or  exclusive  of,  '  bishop  '  or  '  presbyter  ',  would  be  as  nmch 
a  eonfusioa  of  thought,  as  to  make  '  Presbyterian  '  or 
■  Anglican  "  coincide  with  or  exclude  '  merchant  '  or  '  soldier '. 
It  is  with  the  ministry  which  represented  the  Churches  in 
a  corporate  capacity  that  we  are  here  concerned.^ 

2.  One  point  must  be  touched  upon  which  does  not  usually 
receive  the  consideration  it  deserves.  Whatever  organiza- 
tion of  tliis  political  or  representative  character  existed  in 
the  primitive  Churches  was  brought  into  existence  to  meet 
real  needs,  was  essentially  a  working  organization.  If  there 
were   duties   to   be   discharged   which   required   corporate 

'  Act8xiv23;  Titus  i  5  ;   Didacho  c  xv  ;  Clem.  Rom.  idii  4;  xliv,  Ac. 
'  For  the  charkmatic  ministry  see  Appendix,  Note  iii. 
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(itiiciuitt,  tlu'U  wv  would  exiK^ct  that  such  utliuiuU  wuuld  be 
created,  but  not  otherwiwo ;  for  the  utiiiosphtTr  oi  thf 
i'auline  Churches,  no  less  than  tliut  ot  the  primitive  ('hurch 
in  Jeru!>alem,  was  |>oculiarly  unt'avuurublu  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  organization  which  was  not  based  upon  a  real 
need,  called  for  by  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
the  Churches.  Functionless  othcials  and  meaningless  titles 
belong  to  societies  which  have  a  history  beliind  them  ;  they 
are  the  relics  of  days  gone  by  ;  they  show  that  conditions 
which  called  certain  ottices  into  existence  have  {)assed  away, 
and  A-itli  them  the  usefulness  of  the  offices,  which  are  now 
retained  chiefly  because  of  the  sentiment  attaching  to  their 
historic  past.  In  young  and  vigorous  communities,  where 
life  is  expanding  rapidly  on  every  side,  where  men's  minds 
are  tilled  with  the  thought  of  the  living  energetic  present, 
purely  ornamental  titles  and  distinctions  are  .scarcely  con- 
ceivable. When  we  think  of  the  state  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  excitement  in  which  the  primitive  Pauline  Churches 
lived,  and  of  their  confident  expectation  of  the  Lord's  early 
return,  we  must  feel  that  here  is  an  atmosphere  peculiarly 
uncongenial  to  the  development  of  any  but  very  necessary 
offices  and  officers.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
early  Churches  must  have  possessed  some  corporate  officials 
as  leaders  of  their  common  life  ;  the  prophets,  teachers, 
and  other  gifted  individuals  could  well  suj)ply  whatever 
leadersliip  was  necessary  in  the  ordinary  meetings  for  prayer 
and  praise  ;  only  in  so  far  as  some  corporate  work  required 
discharge  would  corporate  officials  be  necessary.  The  fact 
that  the  presbyters  are  found  over  so  wide  an  area,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  their  more  brilliant  brethren  of  the 
charismatic  ministry,  makes  their  position  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

The  importance  of  this  point  .seems  to  be  often  overlooked. 
Most  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Ministry 
treat  at  considerable  length  of  the  source  from  which  the 
titles  *  presbyter  '  and  '  bishop  '  were  borrowed.  Discussions 
on  this  subject  are  of  great  interest,  but  they  do  not  really 
explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  office.  The  fundamental 
point  is  not  the  source  of  the  title,  but  the  work  which 
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called  the  oliitr  into  existence.  One  cau  .scarcely  think  tliat 
the  Christians  would  have  instituted  an  office  and  <,'iven  it 
a  name  luerely  in  order  to  make  their  societies  correspond 
in  nomenclature  to  any  Greek  or  Jewish  (jrganizations.  The 
true  historical  setjuence  was  rather  this.  Some  work  ol 
a  public  character  had  to  be  dischargetl.  Some  olKeials  had 
to  be  apjminted  to  discharge  it.  Some  title  had  to  be 
ijorrowed  or  invented  to  distinguish  these  officers.  'J'he 
position  oceui)ied  by  '  presbyters  "  and  "  bishops  "  in  other 
organizations  was  so  closely  analogous  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Christian  oHicials  as  to  suggest  these  titles  as  suitable 
ior  the  officers  of  the  Churches.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the 
source  of  the  title  is  secondary  ;  the  work  which  made  the 
office  ueeessarv  is  primarv.  To  argue  an  identity  of  func- 
tion  from  identity  of  name  is,  in  this  case,  surely  a  very 
(]uestionable  proceeding.  It  cannot  be  valid  unless  it  is 
shown  that  the  work  requiring  discharge  in  the  Churches 
did  not  differ  in  kinti  from  that  which  was  performetl  in 
the  .societies  from  which  the  title  is  supposed  to  have  ben 
borrowetl. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  answer  this  question, — what  was 
the  work  which  called  the  presbyter-bishops  into  existence'/ 
And  the  same  (question  must  also  be  raised  regarding  the 
di{Ronate.^  The  possibilitx'  that  the  ministry  was  appointed 
by  the  Apostles  does  not  affect  the  point  made  here.  The 
office  of  presb^'ter  may  have  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles, 
or  by  the  local  Church,  or  by  both  conjointly,  but  in  no 
case  would  any  officers  have  been  appointed  except  for 
some  definite  purpose. 

3.  Whatever  oj)inion  may  be  held  regarding  the  historical 
chaiacter  of  Acts,  we  come  to  undoubtedly  solid  ground 
when  we  reach  the  mention  of  bishops  and  deacons  in 
Philippians.  These  titles  are  understood  by  all  to  refer  to 
officials  of  a  local  Church  ;  and  they  are  universal  in  the 
Churches  from  this  time,  or  soon  after,  onwards.  By  the 
date  of  Philippians  (a.d.  5!)-G1),  then,  some  Churches  were 
accustomed  to  perform  in  a  corporate  capacity  some  work 

'  For  the  i(iuutili!.'atiuii  of  '  i)resl)yter "  with  '  bishop '  in  the  New 
TcstaiiR'iit  sue  Appuudix,  Note  ii. 
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or  works  of  a  sufficipntly  important  rhararter  and  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  call  into  cxistoncp,  in  spite  of  all 
adverse  conditions,  a  set  of  public  officials.  But  more  than 
this,  the  existence  of  two  grades  of  oilficers  bespeaks  a  fairly 
well-developed  organization.  Both  are,  no  (loul)t,  employed 
upon  much  the  sanu  kind  of  work,  for  they  arc  usually 
mentioned  together  and  always  in  the  same  order  :  and 
the  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  the  office  are 
expressed  in  much  the  same  terms  in  both  cases.^ 

But  yet  there  must  have  been  some  essential  difference 
between  the  functions  of  the  two  orders  ;  otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  tlieir  continued  existence  side  by 
side  with  each  other.  The  bishop  appears  to  be  the  superior 
officer,  and  the  deacon  his  assistant.  The  bishop,  then,  was 
probably  the  earlier  institution,  anrl  the  deacon  was  called 
into  existence  to  assist  him  in  discharging  his  rapidly 
increasing  d.ities.  Can  we  then  assume  that  deacons  exer- 
cise exactly  the  same  po'vers  and  do  exactly  the  same  work 
as  a  bishop,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ?  If  so,  one  may 
ask,  why  was  not  the  number  of  existing  bishops  increased, 
instead  of  a  new  order  of  officers  instituted  ?  And  if  we 
grant  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  new  order,  exercising 
precisely  the  same  functions  as  the  bishops,  was  appointed, 
yet  as  time  went  on,  some  officers  of  both  ranks  would  pass 
away,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  work  to  be  done  would 
assume  yet  greater  proportions.  The  appointment  of  addi- 
tional officers  would  in  time  become  inevitable.  May  we 
not,  then,  on  the  analogy  of  the  appointment  of  the  deacons, 
expect  that  a  third  grade  will  be  instituted,  subordinate 
to  the  deacons  but  exercising  the  same  powers  ?  No  such 
third  grade,  however,  was  appointed. 

Were  additional  deacons  appointed  ?  No  doul)t  they 
were.  But  if  so,  why  were  additional  bishops  appointed 
also?  Why  was  not  the  older  title  suffered  to  become 
extinct,  since  the  new  deacons  could  now  act  as  assistants 
to  those  who  were  assistants  before  them  '!  How  is  it  that 
the  two  do  not  merge  into  one  ?  The  continuance  of  two 
distinct  orders  is  without  meaning  or  purpose,  if  nothing 
'  .Sec  1  Tim.  iii  2-13  ;   Did.  c  xv. 
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more  than  a  relation  of  snhordination  is  implied.  But 
meaningless  titles  are  ineonceivable  at  this  jK'riod  of  ("hiireh 
history.  Therefore,  the  distinetion  had  a  definite  purpose, 
was  based  upon  a  definite  need  :  the  work  of  the  bishops 
tlitfered  in  some  essential  respeet.  though  probably  not  in 
all  respeets.  from  that  of  the  deacons.  The  central  problem 
of  the  organization  of  the  local  Pauline  Churches  may  then 
be  saiil  to  be  tins:  what  cor|)orate  activities  were  the  first 
to  require  public  officers  to  discharge  them  ?  And  to  what 
conditions  in  the  nature  of  these  corporate  activities  is  due 
the  fact  that  we  find  two  distinct  grades  of  officials  as  early 
as  the  date  of  J'hilippians  ? 

4.  This  study,  thcji.  must  be  one  of  earliest  origins. 
Since  the  object  is  to  discover  the  essence  and  the  differentia 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  each  office,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  ask  what  duties  diiTerent  individual  bishops  or 
deacons  may  have  ])erformed  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
classification  of  all  the  conceivable  kinds  of  corporate  busi- 
ness which  might  have  l)een  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
local  Churches,  and  to  examine  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  Pauline  Epistles  to  determine,  with  such  accuracy  as  is 
possible,  the  date  at  which  eacli  activity  firsi,  appears,  and 
the  degree  of  urgency  with  which  it  would  require  special 
officers  for  its  execution.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  evidence  supplied  by  the  Corinthian  Epistles 
which  enable  us  to  get  some  insight  into  the  conditions 
prevailing  about  five  years  before  the  earliest  undoubted 
notice  of  bisho))s  and  deacons. 

II 

In  order  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  every  possible  kind 
of  corporate  activity  it  may  be  well  to  group  them  under 
the  following  wide  classes  : 

1.  Legislative  and  executive  work  : 

2.  The  Administration  of  Finance,  and  of 
;{.  .lust ice  and  Discipline  : 

4.   Pastoral  oversight  : 
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5.  The  oonduft  of  mootings!  for  edifioation  nnd  prayer, 
and  for 

0,  The  eelebration  of  the  Holy  Eueharist. 

One  more  word  of  warning  must  be  issued  before  ])ro- 
eeeding  further.  It  is  not  unusual  to  eall  the  local  Churches 
'  self-governing  republics  '.  Those  who  do  so.  however, 
should  beware  lest  such  titles  betray  them  into  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  tlu-  extent  and  variety  of  the  (  orporat»> 
futietions  discharged  by  a  primitive  Christian  Church.  The 
Pauline  Churches  were  in  no  sense  sovereign  states  ;  nor 
were  th  'e  the  military  colonies  of  Rome,  communities 
suddenl.  .  -ited  down  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign,  and 
possibly  .ile,    population.      A    man's    political   and   in- 

dustrial environment  underwent  no  change  when  he  joined 
the  Church  :  his  life  was  lived  under  the  old  conditions, 
but  with  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  spirit,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  scene  of  activity — the  meetings  of  the 
brethren.  To  the  eye  of  an  outsider,  a  local  Church  must 
have  appeared  as  a  new  example  of  the  already  numerous 
religious  a.ssociations.  Hence  the  '  government '  of  the 
Churches  could  have  had  reference  only  to  the  private 
affairs  of  the  Christian  societies. 


General  Legislative  and  Executive  Functions 

The  Greek  religious  confraternities  passed  their  by-laws 
and  resolutions,  and  had  their  special  officers  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Did  the  Christian  communities  do  likewise  ? 
In  the  course  of  time  such  an  organization  was  developed, 
but  it  was  not  f^oeval  with  the  earliest  foundation  of  the 
Churches.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  1  and  2  Cor.,  so  far  were 
the  Pauline  Churches  from  possessing  any  special  permanent 
officers  for  this  purpose,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  have 
exercised  these  functions  at  all.  The  Corinthian  Church, 
for  instance,  not  only  wrote  to  8t.  Paul  for  instructicm  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  (I  Cor.  vii  1-24),  virgins  (1  Cor.  vii 
25-40),  things  .sacrificed  to  idols  (I  Cor.  viii),  and  possibly 
also  spTitual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii)  :  but  even  points  with  which 
a  local  legislative  organization  might  surely  have  dealt  were 
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left  to  the  derision  of  the  Apostle.  Thus,  the  Apostle  settles 
the  question  of  the  uncovering  of  men's  and  the  covering  of 
women's  heads  at  divine  service  (1  Cor.  xi  2-16)  ;  gives 
regulations  for  the  control  and  order  of  speakers  (1  Cor.  xiv 
26-33),  and  addresses  by  women  (1  Cor.  xiv  34-5);  and 
even  appoints  the  method  by  which  the  money  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem  is  to  be  gathered,  and  sends  an  envoy  to 
organize  it  (1  Cor.  xvi  1-4  ;  2  Cor.  viii  6).  If  such  matters 
as  these  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  legislative  organiza- 
tion, one  cannot  but  wonder  what  class  of  subject  w.as  left 
for  it  to  deliberate  and  resolve  ujmn.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  at  the  time  when  1  and  2  Cor.  were  written,  the  Corin- 
thian Church  knew  nothing  of  special  officers  for  legislative 
purposes. 

The  evidence  applies  to  the  Corinthian  Church  only,  but 
there  are  indications  that  the  same  conditions  existed  else- 
where. Thus,  with  regard  to  marriage  (1  Cor.  vii  17). 
St.  Paul  can  say  that  he  gave  the  same  directions  in  all  the 
Churches  ;  in  regard  to  the  collection  for  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Galatian  Churches  also  had  received  his 
instructions  (1  Cor.  xvi  1):  and  in  connexion  with  the 
covering  and  uncovering  of  heads  at  public  worship,  the 
appeal  is  made  not  to  any  by-law  or  regulation  of  other 
Churches,  but  to  their  habitual  practice  (1  Cor.  xi  16).  In 
the  other  Churches,  again,  it  had  not  been  found  necessary 
to  formulate  regulations  for  the  order  and  control  of  speakers, 
for  '  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets : 
for  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints  '  (1  Cor.  xiv  32-3). 

Nor  are  the  facts  different  as  regards  the  execution  of  the 
public  business  of  the  communities.  If  there  was  no  regular 
legislative  assembly,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any 
special  executive  organization.  The  only  instances  of 
corporate  action  of  this  nature  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  this  period  are  the  appointment  of  representatives  to 
carry  the  alms  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii  19  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi  3  ;  cf .  Acts  xi  20,  30).  and  the  letters  of  commenda- 
tion mentioned  in  2  Cor.  iii  1.  The  former  shows  us  the 
probable  way  in  which  the  public  business  of  the  time  was 
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(lisjnitclK'tl.  When  any  ofc<i>iion  arosi",  iiulividiials  wore 
requested  to  see  to  the  particular  matter  in  luiuci,  but  were 
not  as  yet  constituted  into  a  permanent  organization.  At 
first  each  case  was  dealt  with  as  it  arose.  The  letters  of 
commendation  may  have  been  written  in  the  name  of  an 
individual  member  or  in  that  of  the  whole  Church  :  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  this  duty  alone  would  call  for  a  special 
organization  at  this  early  period.  . 

But  if  there  was  no  permanent  organization  for  tliese 
purposes  at  the  date  of  I  and  2  Cor.,  when  did  the  need  of  it 
make  itself  felt  ?  Unfortunately,  our  sources  do  not  at  all 
enable  us  to  fix  any  special  period  ;  and  no  doubt  different 
Churches  developed  at  different  rates  of  progress,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  to  hokl 
good  for  more  than  a  few  particular  Churches.  But  the 
subject  is  even  more  complicated  than  this.  If  these  were 
the  only  functions  of  the  local  Churches  which  were  likely 
to  call  for  special  officers,  we  should,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  time,  find  officials  called  into  existence  for  the  sole  and 
special  purpose  of  discharging  these  duties.  But  if  there 
were  other  activities  which  were  earlier  and  more  constant 
in  their  demand  for  discharge,  then  these  latter  would  be 
the  first  tc  oring  about  the  appointment  of  special  officers. 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discharge 
of  any  legislative  or  executive  work  might  have  become 
attached  as  a  secondary  task  to  those  who  '"«re  already 
the  trusted  and  duly  recognized  officers  of  tl.v-  community. 
Hence,  while  it  is  ([uite  conceivable  that  work  of  this  kind 
may  have  required  special  officers  by  the  :late  of  Pliilippians, 
yet  one  wnuld  have  to  consider  whether  it  was  this,  or  some 
other  earlier  work,  which  originally  called  the  Pliilippian 
bishops  and  deacons  into  existence. 


Financial  Administration 

At  the  outset  we  may  notice  one  clear  indication  that 
permanent  financial  organization  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  after  the  date  of  1  and  2  Cor.  '  A  I  gave  order  to  the 
churches  of  (Jalutia,  so  also  do  yc.    Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
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week  let  each  ono  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  {nap' 
tavTO)  riBtTco  Brjaavpl^wv)  as  he  may  prosper'  (1  Cor.  xvi 
1,  2).  Ill  directing  that  each  is  to  keep  his  own  savings, 
St.  I*aul  ignores  any  common  treasury.  The  force  of  this  is 
brought  out  by  a  contrast  with  the  practice  of  a  later 
generation.  '  And  they  who  are  well  to  do  and  willing,  give 
what  each  thinks  fit  :  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited 
with  the  president  who  succours  the  orphans  and  widows.' ' 
The  difference  is  significant.  The  Christians  of  Justin's  day 
were  accustomed  to  put  their  money  into  a  common  fund 
managed  by  an  ofKcial  :  those  of  St.  Paul's  day  were  not. 
Had  ihere  been  any  regular  financial  ofKcers,  St.  Paul  would 
surely  have  charged  them  to  see  to  this  collection. 

The  obvious  inference  that  there  were  no  common  funds 
at  this  time  may  be  confirmed  by  another  line  of  investiga- 
tion. If  the  local  Churches  had  public  treasuries,  it  must 
have  been  in  order  to  meet  certain  claims  which  fell  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole.  What  claims  of  this  nature  arc 
conceivable  V  They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (1)  the 
support  of  apostles  and  other  travelling  missionaries  :  (2)  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  :  (3)  exj>enses  connected  with 
the  public  meetings.  When  the  question  is  asked,  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  local  Churches  exjiended  public 
money  on  these  objects ''.  the  reply  must  be  made  in  the 
negative. 

(1)  The  travelling  missionaries  certainly  had  a  recognized 
right  to  receive  support.  '  We  might ',  says  St.  Paul,  '  have 
been  burdensome  as  apostles  of  Christ.'-  But  was  this 
support,  to  which  claim  could  be  made,  a  sup})ort  given  in 
money  ?  In  only  one  case  is  there  clear  indication  of  a  money 
contribution.  It  is  that  of  the  as.si.stance  given  to  St.  I'aul 
1)'  Uie  Philippians  (Phil,  iv  15-17  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi  8,  U).  But 
Si.  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  something  quite  different  from 
the  support  he  had  a  right  (i^ovala)  to  claim  as  an  apostle  : 
for  what  the  Philippians  sent  was  a  gift,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  Furthermore,  although  no  doubt  more  than 
one  j)crson  helped  to  mak.'  uj)  the  amount,  there  is  nothing 

'  .Justin  Martyr,  Ajml.  i  e.  67  ;  if.  Tcrtullian,  Apd.  c.  3U. 
''  1  TLcBs.  ii  6  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix  11,  12  ;  2  Thess.  iii  !>. 
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to  indicate  that  it  was  a  grant  from  coininou  t'uiuls 
well  have  been  a  special  colleetioii  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidenee  that  what  the 
travelling  missionaries  had  a  right  to  claim  was  support  in 
board  and  lodging  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  Church. 
'  Neither  did  we  eat  bread  for  nought  at  any  man's  hand  .  .  . 
that  we  might  not  burden  any  of  you  :  not  because  we  have 
not  the  right  "  (2  Thess.  iii  S.  !»  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix).  In  fact,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  travelling  missionaries 
ever  established  a  claim  to  a  money  payment .  ( )n  this  point , 
the  Didache  is  most  emphatic.  Every  true  prophet  and 
teacher  is  worthy  of  his  food  (e.  13),  but  '  when  the  a|  stle 
departs,  let  him  take  nothing  save  breatl.  until  he  ads 
shelter  :  but  if  he  ask  money,  he  is  a  false  proj)het  .  .  . 
whosoever  shall  say  in  the  spirit,  give  me  silver  or  anything 
else,  ye  shall  not  listen  to  him  "  (c.  11 V  INForeover,  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  claim  for  board  and  lodging 
was  not  defrayed  out  of  public  funds,  but,  as  one  might 
expect,  was  met  by  the  hospitality  of  the  wealthier  jucmbcrs. 
Thus  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  first  visit  to 
Thessalonica  diil  not  eat  bread  for  naught  at  any  nian's 
hands  {napd  rivoi)  in  order  that  they  might  not  burden  any 
of  them  (riva  v/xwv)} 

(2)  The  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  is  an  object  upon 
which  common  funds  might  conceivably  have  been  expended. 
But  here,  again,  such  scanty  evidence  as  there  is  merely 
indicates  that  individual  members  were  exceedingly  generous 
and  kindhearted.  Thus,  in  a  passage  obviously  addressed 
to  Christians  in  an  individual  and  not  a  corporate  capacity, 
St.  Paul  urges  the  Romans  to  communicate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Saints.-  The  more  generous  individuals  were,  the  less 
would  be  the  need  of  Church  funds.  Finally,  the  hypothesis 
of  any  public  money  for  this  purpose  is  rendered  quite 
unnecessary  when  one  considers  that  the  sole  source  of 
revenue  for  such  a  fuud  was  the  voluntary  otferings  of 
wealthy  members  ;  and  at  this  early  period,  it  is  more  likely 

'  2  Thcss.  iii  8  f  ;   cf.  2  Cor.  .\i  !t ;   CJal.  vi  (i ;    Hi-1).  xiii  2. 
*  Uoiu.  xii  i.'J ;    cf.   1  Cor.  xvi  Ij,  16;     Uoiii.  xvi  2,  witii  lUmi.  xii  8 
^cTa6iS(ii  i- 
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that  tlu'sf  voliiiitaiy  gifts  woultl  Ik-  adiainistcrcd  by  the 
givers  thcmsclvt's.  tliaii  by  others  appointed  lor  the  purpose. 

(3)  What,  tiien.  is  to  be  said  of  the  eurrent  running  ex- 
penses of  the  meetings.  &e.  ?  How  very  undeveloped  Church 
finance  must  liave  been  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  contrast 
with  the  (Jreek  religious  associations.  The  finances  of  the 
pagan  ( lu})s  exhibit  a  well-developed  state  of  organization. 
Amongst  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  were  entrance  fees, 
regular  subscriptions,  payments  by  officers,  income  from 
endowments,  and  rents  :  among  the  extraordinary  sources 
were  special  payments  by  members,  extra  assessments,  fines, 
income  from  sacrifices  performed  for  strangers,  legacies, 
gifts,  and  collections.  The  objects  on  which  this  money  was 
sj)ent  included  the  regular  club  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
purchase,  erection,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  burying- 
grounds,  banquets,  gifts  of  honour,  and  other  running 
expenses.* 

Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
Their  sole  sourc:"  of  revenue  even  at  a  much  later  date  was 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  gave  as  each  saw 
fit.'-  As  to  expenses,  the  Churches  had  no  costly  annual 
festivals  or  sacrifices,  no  banfjuet  at  the  public  charges  (for 
each  brought  'his  own  supper".  1  (or.  xi  21),  no  public 
buildings  to  erect  or  maintain,  and  but  few  presentations 
to  make  (such  as  the  gifts  of  the  I'hilippians  to  St.  Paul) 
and.  so  far  as  we  know,  no  burying-grounds.  The  only  item 
worthy  of  consideration  which  remains  is  the  rent  of  halls 
er  places  of  meeting.  Over  against  this,  however,  we  have 
cO  set  the  frequent  n(jti<es  of  •  house  Churches  ",*  which 
indicate  t'lat  liere.  too.  individual  generosity  bore  what 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  community. 

A  review,  then,  of  the  objects  on  which  public  money 
might  have  been  spent  yields  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  common  Church  funds  in  the  Pauline  communities  at  the 
date  of  1  and  2  Cor.  The  financial  system  implied  in  the 
community  of  goods  was  jKTuliar  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

'  Sec  Ziebarth,  Das  Grhchische  Vcreinm^siin,  pp.  156-66. 
"  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apoh  i  c.  67,  and  Tcrtullian,  Apol.  c.  30. 
'  Rom.  xvi  5  ;   1  Cor.  xvi  lU  ;  CoL  iv  lo  ;  Philein.  2. 
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But  the  lolUTtitm  tor  tlio  poor  of  .kTusalcm  cstablislu'd 
tho  precedent  of  a  sum  oi  money  toward?*  which  all  c«)n- 
trihuted.  and  for  the  care  of  which  the  Churches  appointed 
trustees.!  The  time  may  not  have  been  far  distant  when,  at 
least  in  the  hirge  Churches,  it  would  be  found  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  and  recognized  official  for  the  relief  of  particularly 
urgent  cases  and  perhaps  for  other  purposes  as  well.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine  any  exact  date,  for  the  rate  of 
development  would  differ  in  different  Churches.  One  can 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  in  1  Tim.  we  find  the  rudiments 
of  a  system  of  finance.  "  If  any  woman  that  believeth  hath 
widows,  let  her  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the  church  be 
burdened :  that  it  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed  '  (1  'im.  v  IG).  It  is  evident  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  funds  belonging  to  the  whole  body.  No  doubt  this  was 
also  <^hc  source  from  which  the  elders  were  to  receive  their 
double  remuneration  (1  Tim.  v  17).  It  is,  then,  conceivable 
that  the  Philippian  Church  had  a  public  treasury  by  the 
years  59-61  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  If  there  was 
a  public  treasury,  the  bishops  and  deacons  were  no  doubt 
the  treasurers  ;  but  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether 
it  was  finance  which  first  called  them  into  existence. 


The  Administkation  of  Justice  a.nd  Discipline 

'  Is  it  so,  that  there  cannot  be  found  among  you  one  wise 
man,  who  shall  be  able  to  decide  between  his  brethren,  but 
brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  unbe- 
lievers ?  '  (1  Cor.  vi  5,  G).  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
passage  that  no  Christian  judicial  system  was  known  at 
Corinth  is  confirmed  by  the  two  cases  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  and  disciplinary  functions  which  occur  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians. 

No  special  officers  are  mentioned.  The  whole  Church 
is  to  gather  together  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the 
incestuous  offender  (1  Cor.  v  3-5)  ;  in  the  other  case  (if  it 
be  another  case),  the  penalty  was  infiicted  by  a  majority 

'  1  Cor.  xvi  3  ;  2  Cor.  viii  ID  ;  cf.  Acts  xx  4. 
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(-*  Cor.  ii  (i).  This  si'i-ms  to  bo  just  what  would  hapiK'ii  in 
oommunitics  which  as  yi-t  had  no  special  ottieors  for  judicial 
purposes. 

The  testing  ot  prophets  and  prophecies,  mentioned  in 
1  .John  iv  1,  Rev.  ii  2,  and  in  the  Didache,  probably  refers  to 
a  self-manifestation  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  to  trial  before  a  special  court.  To  assume  that 
a  jutlici.  -rganization  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
necessary  wants  of  the  primitive  Churches  is  to  paint  their 
moral  conditions  in  much  darker  colours  than  we  have  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

Pastoral  Work 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between 
pastoral  work  proper  and  the  edification  and  exhortation 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  public  meetings.  Under  tliis 
head,  however,  we  may  discuss  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
admonition  of  individuals  in  private  :  exhortation  in  public 
will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  pointed  out.  to  begin  with,  that  work  of  this 
sort  is  best  done  by  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it,  especially  when  that  aptitude  is  quickened  by  divine 
grace.  An  official  pastor  may  become  inevitable  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  a  community  in  which  certain  members 
have  special  gifts  in  this  direction  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  need 
of  appointing  a  special  set  of  officers  for  the  purpose.  Now, 
among  the  members  of  the  charismatic  ministry,  there  were 
certainly  some  who  were  known  for  their  gifts  of  pastoral 
oversight  and  exhortation.i  In  fact,  all  Christians  were 
expected  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  mutual  warning  or 
admonition,-  and  comfort  or  exhortation.'' 

(^n  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  be  urged  that  bishops 
or  presbyters  were  noted  for  their  activity  in  this  sphere  of 
labour.*  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
so  obviously  requires  a  special  capacity,  and  there  were  so 

'  Eph.  iv  1 1  ;  cf.  Rom.  xii  8  ;   1  Cor.  xiv  3. 

■  1  Thess.  V  14  ;   2  Thcas.  iii  15  ;   Rom.  xv  14  ;  Col.  lii  16. 
Heb.  iii  l;{ ;  x  io  ;   1  Thcss.  v  11. 


'  Acts  XX  28 ;   Jas.  v  14  ;    1  Put.  v  1-4  ;    cf.  ii 
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many  who  pohHcssi-d  that  capafity.  that  it  sei'ins  mufh  iiioiv 
likt'ly  that  tin*  bishops  or  |)ri'shytcrs  took  part  in  tliis  work 
as  a  soi'oiuhiry  and  incidental  duty,  than  that  it  was  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  their  office. 


The  Meetin(!s  fob  Praykr  and  Kdikhation 

'  Wlien  ye  come  togetfier,  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  teaching,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  an  inter- 
pretation '  (1  Cor.  xiv  2()  ;  cf.  31).  It  scarcely  seems 
nccesisary  to  argue  further  that  there  was  no  six'cial  ministry 
ap})ointed  by  pul)lic  authority  to  preach  and  pray.  Any 
Christian  might  do  so,  if  he  had  aught  to  say. 

The  only  (question  is  whether  the  need  for  ctintrolling  the 
speakers  may  have  ealleil  a  presiding  officer  into  existence. 
This,  however,  may  be  safely  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
is  just  the  absence  of  such  officials  which  St.  Paul's  words 
seem  to  presuppose  ;  in  fact,  the  Apostle  describes  just 
what  would  occur  in  any  meeting  in  which  there  was  no 
central  control.  While  one  was  speaking  another  would 
start  to  his  feet  to  deliver  himself  of  a  revel-dion  :  and  more 
than  one,  po.ssibly  several,  had  prophesied  or  spoken  with 
tongues  at  the  same  time  (i  Cor.  xiv  27-31).  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  disorderly  proceedings  were  carried  on 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  responsible  authorities  to  check 
them  :  this  would  have  given  a  more  serious  aspect  to  the 
matter  of  which  St.  Paul  shows  no  sign  of  being  conscious. 
In  fact,  when  he  wishes  them  to  cease,  he  nowhere  refers 
to  any  presidents,  but  urges  the  duty  and  possibility  of 
self-restraint  on  the  ground  that  in  other  Churches  the 
same  spiritual  gifts  lead  to  harmonj'  and  peace  and  not  to 
confusion. 

One  more  point  deserves  consideration  here.  It  lias  been 
observed  that  as  the  charismatic  ministry  rieclines  in  vigour, 
the  official  ministry  of  bishops  and  deacons  trengthens  its 
grip  upon  the  corporate  life  of  the  Churches.  Is  it  imt 
possible,  then,  that  the  bishops  and  deacons  w'>re  apj)ointctl 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  place  of  ab^ent  |>rophets  and 
teachers  ?    There  was  certainly  much  work  of  this  kind  to  be 
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«l<»iif — llif  i list nu-t ion  of  ciitccliiiiiu'iis,  &v.  May  it  not  have 
hccii  t'oiivciiii-iit  t  liiit  tlicri'  should  ht>  appointed  oIliirriH  ready 
to  disi  liaise  these  thities  whenever  it  heeanie  neeessary  ? 

There  is  iu»  (h)uht  that  much  ot  the  work  done  by  prophets 
and  teaehers  did.  in  the  eonrse  of  time,  pas.s  over  to  the 
bisliops  and  (haeon>.'  But  there  ar«'  no  traces  of  decay  in 
the  charismatic  ministry  as  early  as  the  years  .'»!t-«l  :  and 
further,  the  absence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  a  Church  like  that 
of  I'hilippi  would  surely  have  bi'cn  abnormal  and  indicative 
of  a  low  spiritual  'ondition  ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  in  St.  I'auls  Kpistle  to  the  I'hilippians.  Again,  the 
early  date  at  which  we  first  find  bishops  and  deacons  makes 
it  most  unlikely  that  they  were  appointed  to  perform  any 
W(»rk  wiiich  normally  fell  within  tin-  range  of  the  activity 
of  the  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  &c.  And  besides,  if  the 
bishops  and  deacons  were  really  appointed  in  order  to 
prophesy  or  teach  or  evangelize,  why  were  they  not  called 
prophets,  teachers,  and  evangelists  ?  How  can  we  account 
for  the  wide  use  of  the  terms  "  bishop  '  and  '  deacon  '  ? 

Before  going  on  to  the  subject  of  the  Kucharist,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  review  oui  jiositioii.  At  the  time  of  1  and 
-  Cor.  it  would  seem  that  the  Pauline  Churches  possessed  no 
special  officers  either  for  legislative,  executive,  financial,  or 
pastoral  duties,  or  to  preside  at  the  ordinary  meetings  for 
prayer  and  edification.  Such  few  cases  of  corporate  action 
by  local  Churches  as  have  come  under  our  notice  were 
isolated  instances  and  were  dealt  with  as  such,  either  by  the 
whole  Church  without  [K'nuanent  ilitferentiation  of  function 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  judicial  proceedings,  or 
by  individuals  authorized  to  exec  ute  tlie  particular  work  in 
hand  without  holding  permanent  office — as  in  the  case  of  the 
delegates  who  liad  ciiar-"  of  the  funds  for  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem. 

But  it  would  seem  }.iobal>l<  that  before  very  long  the 
general  public  business  ut  th*-  Churches,  in  all  its  Viirious 
branches  taken  together,  would  grow  to  such  proportions  as 
would  call  for  special  ofKc(>rs.  How  soon  tliis  was  likely  to 
come  to  pass,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;   and  no  doubt 

'  ticu  Did.  c.  XV. 
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the  tinip  varied  much  from  Church  in  Church  :  I»u1  it  is  not 
at  all  impossihlf,  or  (MThaps  even  iinpnthnhlc,  thnf  hy  th«' 
years  .'50-01  a  llourishinp  Church  like  that  of  I'hilippi  should 
have  reaci..  1  this  stajic  of  dcv«'lopmcnt.  lint  even  this 
Kuppusition  will  by  no  means  account  for  (he  hishops  and 
deacons.  If  we  had  only  one  (trder  of  ofhcers,  one  miyht 
say  that  they  were  the  general  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Christian  society.  B>it.  as  we  have  seen,  the  fael  that  there 
are  two  classes  points  to  a  division  of  labour,  an  ess«'ntial 
distinction  of  function  between  the  two  over  and  abov<' 
a  mere  relation  of  .superiority  and  inferiority.  Wherein, 
then,  lies  this  distinction  V  Arc  bishops  the  financial,  and 
deacons  the  judicial  officers,  or  i  .-rsa  ':  Tfave  bishops 
legislative,  and  deacons  executi\  .actions?  liy  no  means. 
There  is  no  hint  whatever  of  any  such  division.  Not  only 
are  the  two  seta  of  officers  mentioned  together  as  though  they 
were  cl>).sely  united  in  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  but  in  the 
qualifieations  required  of  candidates  for  the  offices  they 
are  practically  indistinguishable.*  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  they  were  engaged  upon  entirely  different  kinds  of 
work. 

Is  it  pcssible,  then,  that  both  are  financial  or  both  judicial 
officers?  If  this  was  the  case,  the  finances  or  the  judicial 
business  of  the  Churches  must  have  increa>'ed  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  within  the  five  years  since  1  and  2  Cor.  were 
written.  But,  to  assume  such  an  abnormally  large  develop- 
ment in  any  one  kind  of  secular  administration  at  this  time 
is  to  throw  out  of  proportion  the  whole  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Churches.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  thinking 
that  any  one  branch  of  government  assumed  such  pre- 
dominance above  all  others  as  tliis  woi'ld  imply.  All  that 
we  can  glean  from  the  sub-apostolic  literature  is  entirely 
against  such  a  one-sided  development. 

The  existence  of  bishops  and  deacons  ;it  Philippi  in  the 
years  59-61  must  remain  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  unless  tht  presidency  of  the  Eucharist  can  throw 
some  light  upon  it. 

'  (See  1  Tim.  ■     l-i:i     Titus  i  6-9  ;   l 
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The  Et^rHARisT 

It  is  surely  far  more  probable  that  the  earliest  officials  of 
the  Churoiies  were  connected  with  their  religioas  services 
than  with  any  other  of  their  activities.  The  Churches  were 
before  all  else  religious  associations.  They  did  not  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business,  nor  to  debate  and  pass 
resolutions  on  questions  of  common  interest ;  nor  in  order 
to  settle  disputes  among  (|uarrelsome  people  ;  nor  were  they 
primarily  mutual  benefit  societies.  Their  main  object  was 
the  practice  of  a  common  religion  and  the  worship  of  a  com- 
mon Deity.  Such  secular  business  as  was  carried  on  was 
quite  secondary  and  incidental  ;  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
( 'hristians  the  religious  aspect  was  primary  and  all  important. 
Hence,  one  has  every  right  to  think  that  the  practice  of  the 
rites  of  their  common  religion  will  be  the  first  to  call  corporate 
ofiicers  into  existence.  And  this  consideration  is  re-enforced 
by  the  fact  that  the  chief  religious  rite  was  itself  essentially 
of  a  social  and  corporate  character.  The  Eucharist  was 
normally  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  local  Church  :  all  re  gathered  together  to  partake,  but 
only  one  can  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  cup  :  the  rest, 
for  the  time  being,  must  be  in  a  sense  onlookers.  Hence,  at 
each  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there  was  a  differentiation 
of  function — the  one  individual  who  presides  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  who  partake  only.  It  only  needs  that 
a  custom  should  arise  of  always  selecting  the  same  individual, 
or  one  of  a  definite  number  of  individuals,  to  preside,  and 
we  have  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization. 

But  if  one  must  preside  and  the  rest  look  on,  what  con- 
siderations were  likely  to  guide  and  determine  the  selection '! 
Was  the  nature  of  the  rite  such  as  to  require  some  sjjecial 
qualification  or  gift  in  its  president,  which  would  at  once 
mark  out  the  possessor  of  that  qualification  or  gift  as  having 
a  pretletermined  right  to  preside  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
no  particular  physical  or  mental  qualification  would  do  so  ; 
for  the  work  to  be  done  is  of  the  simplest  kind  conceivable, 
well  within  the  powers  of  every  normal  adult.  But  did  the 
thanksgiving  require  a  man  of  sjiecial  spiritual  gifts  such  as 
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a  prophet  or  an  apostle  "/  Tliere  is  no  evidenee  that  a 
specially  inspired  utterance  was  looked  for  in  the  eueharistie 
prayer  :  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  story  of  tlu^  Last 
Supper  which  would  suggest  the  Eucharist  as  a  scene  of 
spiritual  excitement  :  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  speech  was  the  meeting  for  edification 
and  prayer.* 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  any  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions were  absolutely  essential  for  the  office,  which  all 
Christians  did  not  possess  in  much  the  same  degree. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  would  one  man  be  preferred  above 
the  rest  ?  Surely,  those  would  be  chosen  who  were  the  most 
respected  and  influential,  the  moist  Christ -like  in  their  lives. 
The  possession  of  high  spiritual  gifts  would  no  doubt  give 
a  man  an  advantage,  though  it  would  not  of  itself  constitute 
a  right.  Many  men  who  were  prophets  may  have  presided  ; 
but  this  was  not  simply  because  they  were  prophets,  but 
because  of  their  general  fitness  for  the  position.  Now  these 
are  just  the  conditions  out  of  which  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion is  likely  to  develop.  The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  a  man  on  one  occasion  would  lead  to  his  selection 
on  another.  A  small  group  of  men  would  soon  be  formed 
within  each  Church  from  among  whonv  all  would  naturally 
expect  the  president  to  come. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  for  evidence  of  such  a  group 
within  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  met  by  almost 
complete  silence  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  president 
of  the  Eucharist.  Only  in  a  single  instance  have  we 
direct  information — when  St.  Paul  broke  bread  at  Troas  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  for  the  Saints 
(Acts  XX  11).  This  silence,  however,  is  itself  eloquent.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  a  proof  that  the  question  was  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  but  it  is  a  proof  that 
it  was  not  one  on  which  any  serious  dispute  ever  arose. 
Whatever  was  done,  was  done  with  the  general  consent  and 
approval  of  all,  as  the  most  natural  and  fitting  thing  to  do. 
In  all  probability,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  uphold,  or 

'  For  a  tliscimsion  on  the  oucharistic  prayers'  i>f  the  Pidache  see  Apfientlix, 
Note  iv.  The  Prophets  and  the  Kiuharist. 
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perhaps  even  to  suggest,  a  course  different  from  that  whieh 
was  pursued. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  change  of  opinion  or  of 
custom  in  this  matter,  until  we  come  to  the  dispute  at 
Corinth  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  ("lenient  of  Rome. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  probability  that  the  arrangements 
which  were  originally  made  continued  on  by  common  consent 
without  a  break  ;  and  hence,  if  we  find  any  custom  generally 
established  iv.  Aio  end  of  the  first  century,  there  is  some 
probability  that  it  may  really  be  of  primitive  origin. 

Now  in  the  earliest  Christian  literature  outside  the  New 
Testament  we  find  two  groups  of  men  named  bishops  and 
deacons  who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
the  former  as  celebrants,  the  latter  presumably  as  assis- 
tants. St.  Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  those  who  '  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishops  office '  {irpoa-fvcyKoi'Tai  ra 
Swpa  Tfji  (mcTKOTrfji,  ad  Cor.  c.  xliv).  'The  gifts",  as 
Lightfoot  observes,  must  involve  the  presidency  of  the 
eucharistic  gathering.  This  whole  letter  of  St.  Clement 
may  be  said  to  be  a  vigorous  protest  against  allowing  any 
one  but  a  duly  authorized  presbyter  or  bishop  to  fill  the 
bishop's  place  in  offering  the  gifts.  The  Didache,  again, 
speaks  of  the  weekly  Eucharist  (c.  xiv) ;  and  then  goes  on 
to  say,  '  Appoint,  therefore,  for  yourselves  bishops  and 
deacons  '  (e.  xv).  The  '  therefore '  shows  the  connexion 
between  the  Eucharist  and  the  bishops  and  deacons.  The 
attitude  of  St.  Ignatius  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. It  may  be  illustrated  by  his  own  expression,  '  Let 
that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist  whic!r  is  under  the  bishop,  or 
one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed  it  '  (ad  Smyrn.  c.  viii). 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point.  Not  only  is  celebration  by 
bishops  the  orthodox  practice  as  known  to  the  Roman 
Church,  there  is  also  apparently  a  tradition  at  Rome  that 
this  custom  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
The  offering  of  the  gifts  seems  to  belong  to  the  bishop's 
office  and  to  constitute  its  essential  feature.  '  These  men  we 
consider  to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration. 
For  it  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us  if  we  thrust  out  liiose  who 
have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  unblameably 
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and  holily  '  (c.  xliv).  Again,  the  Apostk-ts  are  spuki'U  of  as 
appointing  in  every  place  ami  city  their  first-fruits  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  (c.  xiii).  Hence,  not  only  iloes  the 
Roman  Church  know  no  other  practice  than  that  of  cele- 
bration by  bishops,  but  it  Ik'Ucvcs  that  this  custom  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  There  is,  then,  a  very 
fair  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  e  ."rying  this  custom 
back  to  a  very  early  date. 


Ill 

Assuming  this,  then,  as  a  probable  hypothesis  for  tiie 
origin  of  the  presbyters,  lei  us  see  whether  it  is  capable 
of  explaining  all  the  known  facts  of  the  development  of 
organization  within  the  apostolic  age  itself.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  the  development,  .-c  begin  with  the  conception  of 
a  number  of  individuals  more  or  less  clearly  defined  in  each 
Church,  some  one  of  whom  is,  by  common  consent,  expected 
to  break  the  bread  when  the  Church  assembles  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist.  What  name  is  likely  to  be  given  to  them  as 
a  class  ?  A  term  such  as  '  breakers  of  bread  '  would  be  too 
long  and  clumsy.  Is  not  fj-yovfitvoL  (Heb.  xiii  7,  17,  24) 
OT  irpoKTrdfiivoi  (1  Thess.  v  12)  a  likely  designation  V  And 
if  this  is  too  indefiniu\  might  not  the  title  npfcr^vTepoi 
(Acts  xiv  23,  &c.)  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews  or 
from  the  Churches  of  Judaea  ? 

But,  again,  these  individuals,  both  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  influence  and  their  position  as  presidents  of 
the  Eucharist,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  trusted 
heads,  the  leaders  and  representative  rulers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  the  management  of  the  ordinary  business 
affairs  of  the  community,  as  occasion  arose,  would  be  placed 
in  their  hands.  Thus  they  might  come  to  be  known  in 
some  churches  as  'overseers'  {(nia-Konot,  Acts  xx  28,  &c.)', 
and  these  different  terms  might  easily  come  into  general 
use  in  all  Churches,  one  borrowing  them  from  the  other. 
Now  as  time  went  on,  the  public  business  of  the  Churches 
would  grow  to  such  volume  as  to  get  beyond  the  {)owers  of 
the  original '  leaders  '  or  '  presbyters  '.    As  numbers  increase, 
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assistants  will  be  required  for  two  purposes— (1)  the  general 
<li.scharge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  at  the  Eucharist :  but  not  for  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  itself,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  break  for 
hvc  hundred  as  for  five.  Hence  it  would  be  natural  to  find 
officers  appointed  to  assist  the  bishops  in  all  their  functions 
save  that  of  breaking  the  bread.  Thus  would  come  about 
the  institution  of  assistants  or  deacons,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  share  the  right  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  would 
form  the  distinction  in  fimction  which  kept  them  permanently 
apart  from  the  bishops,  while  yet  closely  associated  with  them. 
New  deacons  would  b^  constantly  required  as  the  Churches 
grew  in  numbers,  but  only  death  and  a  very  exceptional 
increase  in  growth  would  occasion  the  appointment  of  new 
bishops,  and  hence  the  two  orders  never  merged  into  one. 

Another  consideration  may  be  added.    Tliis  hypothesis  is 
in  thorough  accord  with  all  that  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament  of  the  general  position  which  bishops  and  deacons 
occupied  in  tiie  local  CI  arches.    We  must  recall  the  fact  that 
the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  take  a  prominent  place  both 
on  account  of  their  own  personal  weight,  and  because  they 
preside  over  the  Church  in  its  most  characteristic  gathering, 
when  it  assembles  to  break  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.    It  would  seem  inevitable  that  such  a  position  should 
in  time  become  one  of  great  responsibility  for  the  general 
moral  and  religious  oversight  of  the  commiuiity.    Now  it  is 
just  such  a  position  as  this  wliich  the  bishops  or  presbyters 
seem  to  occupy.    When  the  apostle  Paul  thinks  he  is  about 
to  see  his  Ephesian  Church  no  more,  it  is  the  elders  he 
charges  with  the  care  of  the  brethren  (Acts  xx   17-35). 
When  St.  Peter  would  have  the  Hock  of  God  tended,  it  is  to 
the  elders  he  naturally  turns  (I  Pet.  v  1-5).    The  point  of 
vital  interest  to  these  apostles  was  not  the  financial  or  judicial 
administration  of  the  Churches,  but  their  whole  moral  and 
spiritual  life.    Is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  thus  com- 
mitted the  Hock  to  any  officers  whose  functions  were  not 
in  some  way  closely  united  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  ?    The  fact  that  St.  James  looks  upon  the  elders 
as  the  proi)cr  persons  to  be  summoned  to  pray  over  and 
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atxoint  a  sick  man  (Jas.  v  14)  is  an  indication  that  tlicse 
officers  wore  already  connected  with  public  worship.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Apocalypse 
(V  8,  9),  it  is  the  elders  who  offer  to  God  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  and  sing  the  new  song. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
make  no  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  or  to  public  worship  in 
speaking  of  bishops  and  deacons.  But  a  very  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that,  if  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was 
the  one  essential  element  of  a  bishop's  office,  this  omission  is 
just  what  one  would  expect. 

The  Pastorals,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  contain 
'  pictures  in  the  ant*   edcnt,  quahtications,  in  tlomestic  and 
general  life,  of  those  who  might  become  good  deacons  or 
presbyters  rather  than  descriptions  of  the  life  or  work  of 
those  who  have  already  entered  upon  office  '}    To  break 
the  bread  at  the  Eucharist,  as  has  been  already  seen,  requires 
no  rare  and  exceptional  qualification,  either  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  spiritual.    It  is  an  act  of  the  simplest  kind  well 
within  the  powers  of  every  normal  adult.    Now,  when  an  act 
of  this  kind  forms  the  essence  of  an  office,  that  act,  though 
the  essence  of  the  office,  is  always  overloo'-  i   when  one  is 
giving  a  list  of  qualifications  required  of  candidates.    It  is 
passed  over   because   it   is   assumed   that  every   possible 
cand  date  possesses  it.    To  take  an  analogous  case.    The  one 
essential  element  M^i'ch  constitutes  the  office  of  President 
of  a  republic  is  the  authority  to  sign  certain  documents. 
Yet,  when  a  new  president  is  to  be  elected,  no  one  asks 
whether  any  particular  candidate  can  write  his  own  name  : 
we  seek  rather  for  a  host  of  other  qualifications  which  may 
tit  the  individual  to  perform  creditably  an  indefinite  number 
of  duties  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  attached 
to  the  office. 

Hence,  if  this  is  the  one  essential  element  of  the  office,  its 
neglect  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Pastorals 
is  quite  natural,  and  any  mention  of  it  would  justify  suspicion 
of  these  passages  as  exhibiting  signs  of  a  '  tendency  '.  In 
fact,  the  qualifications,  as  given  in  the  Pastorals  and  in  the 
1  Moberly,  Minitlerial  Pritathood,  p.  138. 
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Didachc,  are  junt  such  as  one  would  expect  would  be  required 
in  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist.  They  should  be  the 
most  Christ-like  of  the  brethren,  the  most  typical  Christians, 
men  against  whom  no  charge  can  be  laid  ;  and  if  they  have 
capacities  for  teaching,  or  for  organization  and  control  of 
men,  so  much  the  better.  They  should  possess  a  number 
of  excellent  qualities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  wliich  originaUy  called 
the  bishops  and  deacons  into  existence  had  been  the  care  of 
common  funds,  or  any  other  department  of  purely  secular 
administration,  we  must  not  only  assume  that  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  Churches  were  very  much  more  important  and 
highly  developed  than  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  expect, 
but  also  one  must  be  surprised  to  ftnd  that  no  emphatic 
stress  is  laid  upon  financial  or  any  other  kind  of  adminis- 
trative ability  to  mark  it  above  the  rest  as  the  one  important 
qualification  for  the  otftce.  Surely,  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  greediness  and  of  devotion  to  fUthy  lucre  is 
required  of  those  whose  main  or  essential  business  is  to 
take  charge  of  common  funds  :  surely,  financial  capacity 
would  be  insisted  on  with  at  leaat  as  much  emphasis  as 
ability  to  teach.^ 

The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  every  Christian  Church  ; 
probably  on  every  Lords  Day  (Did.  c.  xv  ;  Acts  xx  7),  but 
certainly  as  an  habitual  practice.  Hence,  there  must  have 
been  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  in  every  Church  :  and  if 
these  are  to  be  identified  with  presbyters  or  bishops,  we 
ought  to  find  these  officers  over  a  very  wide  area.  And  this 
is  the  case.  St.  Peter  assumes  their  existence  among  the 
brethren  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia 
(I  Pet.  i  1  and  v  1)  ;  St.  James  assumes  that  elders  arc 
witliin  the  reach  of  every  Christian  throughout  '  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Dispersion  '  (Jas.  i  1  and  v  14) ;  the  Apocalypse 
speaks  of  a  compact  body  of  four  and  twenty  elders  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  heavenly  worship  (Rev.  iv  10  ;  v  5, 
t}^  &c.)— and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  rcfiection 
of  what  was  a  normal  part  of  Christian  worship  in  the  local 
'  Sec  1  Tim.  iii  2-13 ;  Tims  i  6-U ;  Did.  c  xv. 
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Churches  known  to  the  writer.  So  also,  the  expression  in 
1  Tim.  iii  1,  '  Faithful  is  the  saying,  Tf  any  man  seeketh  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  dcsireth  a  good  work,'  argues  a  wide 
and  popular  use  of  the  title  '  bishop  '}  In  Crete,  elders  are 
to  be  ordained  in  every  city  (Titus  i  r>).  Finally,  .Acts  speaks 
of  their  existence  over  a  wide  area  ;  in  .rerusalein  (xi  :J0  ; 
XV  2.  &c. ;  xxi  18) ;  in  all  the  (  hurches  of  th(>  First  Missionary 
Journey  (xiv  23) ;  and  in  Ephesus  (xx  17)  ;  and  the  casual 
way  in  which  ttiey  are  introduced,  without  explanation  or 
comment,  suggests  that  they  were  thought  to  exist  elsewhere 

as  well. 

Nor  does  the  absence  of  the  names  in  the  earlier  Pauline 
Epistles  indicate  the  absence  of  the  office.  Tn  the  earliest 
days,  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  may  have  been  without 
a  distinctive  title  in  some  (Churches,  and  perhaps  it  was  only 
with  the  increase  of  intercommunication  that  the  same 
official  titles  '  presbyter  '  or  '  bishop  '  came  into  current  use 
in  every  Church.  It  is.  then,  not  unreasonable  to  see  in 
the  jrpoi(TTdn(foi  of  Rom.  xii  8  and  1  Thess.  v  12,  and  in  the 
fiyo^iMfvot  of  Heb.  xiii  7,  17,  24,  officers  essentially  the  same 
as  those  elsewhere  called  npea-^vTfpoi  or  imaKonoi. 

But  let  us  look  at  these  facts  from  another  point  of  view. 
How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  widespread  uniformity 
in  the  coastitution  of  the  local  Churches  ?     How  is  it  that 
these  \vriters  can  take  it  for  granted  that,  wherever  their 
words   reach,    no   matter   how   widily   separated   or   how 
diversely  situated  the  Churches  may  be,  there  will  be  found 
everywhere  a  class  of  officers  called  '  bishops  '  or  '  presby- 
ters '  ?     It  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  deliberate  effort 
to  assimilate  one  Church  to  another  in  outward  appearance, 
nor  to  any  idea  that  this  one  special  type  of  organization 
possessed  divine  authority.    It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  conditions  produced,  and  the  same  needs  called  for, 
the  same  set  of  officials.     But  what  conditions  and  what 
needs  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Christian  communities 
could  have  been  so  widespread,  so  constant,  and  so  uniform, 
as  to  bring  about  this  result  ?    The  need  of  a  president  at 
the  Eucharist  supplies  preci.sely  the  answer  needed.     And 
'  Cf.  1  Tim.  i  15 ;  iv  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii  11  ;  Titua  iii  8. 
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one  may   indeed  question  whether  any  other  satisfacton- 
solution  of  the  prohlem  can  be  found. 

I'  this  connexion  it  is  quite  possible  to  raise  what  at  first 
sight  appears  a  serious  objection  to  this  theorj'.  There  is  no 
hint  of  any  official  titles  or  distinctions  whatever  in  1  for., 
wliere,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them.  It  had 
been  impossible  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  on  accoimt  of 
the  unseemly  behaviour  of  certain  menjbers  ;  and  nowliere 
else  are  the  practical  details  of  the  Eucharist  brought  into 
such  prominence  as  in  this  Epistle.  Yet  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  regular  president  or  presidents. 

But  there  are  some  considerationr,  which  materially 
weaken,  if  they  do  not  entirely  dispel,  the  force  of  this 
objection.  St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  :  whether  they  held  an  official  position  or 
not,  he  must  have  known  which  individuals  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  preside  ;  or  if  he  did  not  know,  and  had  wished  to 
find  fault  with  them,  he  could  easily  have  discovered  who 
they  were.  Hence  the  argument  from  silence  cannot  hold 
good  here,  since  it  would  prove  that  no  one  had  presided  at 
all,  whether  officially  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
where  the  argument  from  silence  breaks  down  in  this  case. 
It  is  this  very  Epistle  which  enables  lis  to  see  that  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  at  this  time  there  were  practically  no 
common  funds,  and  there  was  no  constantly  recurring 
legislative  or  e.  ecutive  work  to  be  discharged.  Consequently, 
there  has  as  yet  been  but  little  occasion  to  differentiate  any 
public  officiiils.  The  Eucharist  was  the  only  work  which 
would  have  caused  any  individuals  to  act  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  hence  the  position  of  presidents  of  the 
Eucharist  has  not  yet  acquired  that  degree  of  prominence 
and  importance  which  it  was  sure  to  acquire  in  the  course 
of  time.  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  at  the  moment  of 
1  Cor.,  the  position  of  the  Eucharistic  presidents  was  still 
in  a  rudimentary  stage,  resting  upon  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  : 
it  was  just  about  to  develop  into  a  more  or  less  clearly 
recognized  and  permanent  official  capacity.  Hence,  it  would 
be  easier  for  St.  Paul  to  overlook  them  at  this  moment  than 
later  on. 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  not  tl>e  |)resi- 
dents  who  were  at  fault.    The  impossibility  of  rclebratins 
the  Eucharist  was  not  due  to  them,  but  to  certain  brethren 
who,  at  the  Agnyto  which  preceded  the  Eucharist,  took  each 
before  other   his   own  supper,  and  one   was   lnni^ry  and 
another  drunken  (1  Cor.  xi  21).    The  fact,  then,  that  he  does 
not  hold  the  presidents  of  the  Eucharist  responsible  for  these 
irregularities  does  not  prove  that  there  was  not  a  group  of 
individuals  who  were  commonly  expected  to  preside  when 
the  Church  assembled  for  the  Eucharist  :  it  may  merely  indi- 
cate that  their  position  was  not  as  responsible  and  as  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren  as  was  the  case 
in  later  years,  or  ])erhaps  in  other  Churches  at  the  <ame 
moment. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  lines 
of  argument,  based  on  indirect  evidence,  converge  in  pointing 
towards  the  presidency  of  the  Eucharistic  gatherings  as  the 
one  original  and  "-sential  element  of  the  office  of  bishop  or 
presbyter,  as  the  work  which  called  them  into  existence. 

(1)  This  hypothesis  gives  us  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
only  possible,  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  two  orders 
of  bishops  and  deacons  at  Philippi  as  early  as  50-61. 

(2)  The  complete  silence  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject  affords  a  probability  that  the  firndy  established 
custom  which  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  should 
be  carried  back  into  New  Testament  times.  There  is  here 
a  double  argument.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  celebration  by 
bishops  is  seen  to  be  the  universal  custom,  but  also  there 
is  a  distinct  tradition  in  St.  Clement  of  Rome  that  this 
custom  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

(3)  This  hypothesis  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  explanation 
of  all  the  known  facts  both  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  organization  of  the  Churches,  and  with  regard  to  the 
general  position  which  presbyters  and  deacons  occupied  in 
primitive  Christian  life. 

(4)  To  these  may  be  added  the  consideration  that  a  study 
of  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem  shows  that  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eucharist  we  have  the  best  cause  which  can 
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ho  nssignod  f(tr  the  oripin  of  tlio  prosbytornto.    Those  two 
in»lo|K>n(l(iit  invest igat ions.  ihon.  oorroborato  oach  olhor. 

What  (logrooof  prohahility,  Ihon,  attaohoa  to  this  solution  ? 
On  tho  one  hand,  it  is  moro  than  a  happy  conjooturo.  In 
cxi)laininp  tho  origin  of  tho  prosbytor-bishops,  wv  Imvo  to 
make  our  ohoico  from  a  oortain  small  nunibor  of  dofinito 
possibilities.  It  is  shown  that  a  presumption  exists  against 
all  but  one.  That  one  yields  a  reasonable  explanation  of  all 
tho  facts,  and  has  the  weight  of  tradition  behind  it.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  direct  ovideneo  places  it  outside 
tho  category  of  established  facts.  It  appears  to  bt^  an 
hypothesis  which  may  reasonably  be  adoptofl  until  fuller 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  tho  matter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRESBYTKRS  AND  AI'OSTLKS 

An  hiHtorical  fact.  wlntlHT  ostahlislud  or  assumed,  is 
one  thing  ;  the  vahie  attaehed  to  it.  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it.  is  another.  Apostolie  succession  as  an  historical 
fact  must  be  considered  apart  from  any  of  the  various 
doctrines  or  theories  whicii  have  been  (h'duced  from  it. 
The  following  diseu.ssion  aims  at  testing  the  evidence  tor 
and  against  the  bare  historic  fad.  but  does  not  examine  into 
its  meaning  or  significance. 

Apostolic  succession  has  fallen  into  such  bad  favour  with 
most  modern  Church  historians,  that  to  propose  to  <liscuss 
it  seriously  is  looked  upon  V)y  many  as  little  iMtter  than  an 
acknowledgement  of  partisanship.     One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  failure  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  which  has  just  been  pointed  out.  That  the  fact 
may  be  separated  from  its  interpretation  is  easy  to  make 
abiindamly  clear.     The  New  Testament  menticms  the  fact 
(Acts  xiv  23  :  Titus  i  a),  but  it  contains  no  theory.    St.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  mentions  the  fact  (cc.  xlii.  xliv)  and  he  is  the 
earliest  Christian  writer  to  put  any  interpretation  upon  it. 
St.  Clement's  interpretation  is  that  a  line  of  descent  from  the 
Apostles  is  involved  in  the  order  appointed  by  the  Divini' 
will   for  the  due  and   proper  conduct   of    Divine  worship 
(cc.  xl.  xlii).     St.  Irenaeus  is  another  writer  who  puts  an 
interpretation  upon  the  fact  of  appointment  of  clergy  by 
Apostles.      His    theory    is    quite    different    from    that    of 
St.  Clement.     To  him  the  succession  of  bishops  reaching 
back  to  the  Apostles  is  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  which  they 
taught  ;     for    with   the   succession   they    have    received    a 
'  charisma  veritatis  ".    The  significance  attaclird  to  the  fact. 
then,  may  be  separated  from  the  fact  itself. 
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In  tho  Niw  Tp«<t:in\en  wo  find  tlu«  fact  mentioned  lwii«', 
hut  witlioiii  iiny  spin  ml  moanm»i  assigncii  (d  it.  St.  T^uko 
incroly  glnncos  at  it  (Arts  xiv  23).  St.  I'aul  k'^'*"" 
directions  lur  (he  ordiii;  on  of  .Iders  hut  the  nean>st 
approadi  to  any  (h)ctriii<  regarding  it  is  made  when  ho 
alHrm-^  tho  truth  of  tho  .'^tatoiuont  tiiat  one  who  desires 
a  hishop's  ofhco  (U-siros  a  good  work  (1  Tim.  iii  1).  In  >"iort. 
the  New  Testament  writers  show  no  -  (insciousness  of  .my 
idea  that  ApostoHc  appoin  fiont  of  <  lorgy  is  essential  to 
a  vaHd  ministry  ur  that  it  ha  ^  been  specially  determined 
by  icvolation  of  fiods  will.  F.t  this  reason  alone  it  seems 
impossible  to  maintain  any  theory  that  the  Ajjostles,  if  they 
did  ordain  elders,  ordaincl  them  heeau.se  they  folt  such 
ordination  to  ho  os.sential  «•;  obligatory.  If  such  an  i<  luul 
been  eurrent.  we  would  ex|)ect  tiot  only  to  find  sonu  race 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  to  have  ha(  more 
evidence  of  the  hare  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  p     If. 

It  would  seem,  then  that  whatever  was  done  i  ,urding 
the  appointment  of  clergy,  was  done  because  it  a|>f)eared 
to  all  concerned  to  be  tho  natural  and  titting  thing  ro  do. 
Now  when  this  fact  is  kept  in  vie  r  it  do«>s  not  apj>  '•  at 
all  impossible,  or  own  imprubahh  that  as  a  general  ale, 
at  least  in  tho  most  important  '  arches,  the  clergy  ^ere 
ordained  by  Apostles  or  delegates  Apotles.  There  is  one 
point  which  all  our  sources  seem  fake  tor  grarwi  't  i> 
that  there  w  n  definite  appoint!,;* ».  to  the  bish  p? 
by  some  persuii  or  {)orsons,  an  nrwintment  whic  m 
the  present  bo  distinguished  h  '  t  i  rm 
is  St.  Paul  atui  >t.  Barnabas  m  tppoint 
the  elders  in  Acts  xiv  23.  Titu-  i 
(Titus  i  5;  cf.  1  Tiiii.iii  1-15). 
at  least,  elected  the  (  andidatos  ; 
appointed  by  some  individuals  of 
who  were  a(i(iunito'l  b}"  them,  Oi 
repute,  with  the  coii^ont  of  the  whole 
speak,  then,  of  ordination  by  Apost 
'  Clfiu.  ad  Cor.  c.  xliv. 
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not  against  popnln 
ordii  ition  hy  tho- 
auth  rizfttioi\  to  oi 

Wl  >,  thni.   <ro  ih     nios, 
onlin.    ion      '     installiil  ion 
ii  poii  t  at  V  111    I  on(      predilection^ 
to  (hhi-'uifte  tliciiiHolve     and  apiK'ar 
mtien     j«.^  -ments.       Ivnowing.   l.^wevcr.  tl=e   resj^-^t    ,,1 
which  Ap.  -tl.  ^  were  held,  it  is  difheuit  to  avoid  saying 
no  one  els.  would  preside  when  one  of  t h--  Twelve  o.  •<!    i% 
vsAs  pre    i:        Nor  is  it  at  all  impossil,      tliil  \,  wtle 

,houl<!   h&^"  he,n  present,  at  leasi     n  tli.    la  .d  more 

im|    rfnt  <'hurehes,  whenever  pre^oyte?     w. 
Sue       K.  asion     would  not  ho  very  freqi    nt. 
imp.  -si»,lo  iha         visit  from  an  Apostle 
as  th<    h  ost  pi       tious  moment  to  pcrfon 
ini|H)rt  mt  in  the  iitV  of  a  local  Church 
1  hat  ^     Paul  was  eonstantly  travelling 
and  in  t  h(  habit  of  sending  his  fello     w. 
«  lere-    r  sp« '  ial  need  required  n       S* 

ite.;   Rome,  and  there  are  the  t 
I     ^t         m  in  Asia. 

,s  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles 
tl  ,.m  olvos  would  not  have  appoint.  I  presbyters  unle-s  th.  v 
had  held  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  '  he  'nist  ry.  Xo  me  won  -\ 
accuse  modern  Methodist  or  I  re-  -rian  .nisMonaries  .t 
holding  th(    livine  obligation  of  particular        ward  for  ^i 

of  Punistrv:  vet  when  thev  establish  "  hurer  ^  m  foreign 
countries  they  alwavs  see  to  the  apponitment  of  rogular 
ministers,  among  whose  duties  the  ■  elei«-ation  ui  tlio 
Eucharist  is  included.  And  <.n<>  may  -, uesl  urn  whether  there 
was  not  in  the  primitive  r'h.M-eh  .nor-  feeling  of  corporate 
unity  and  of  Ixing  admitted  ^  .  thr-  ^.*1  of  ■,,  single  visible 
religious  feilouship  than  then  is  in  .ri»nv  nuKh^ni  Christian 
bodies.  A  lias  been  said  abcne.  th.  I  >rch  was  conscious 
, .,     If    .  .1     XT_..  I .„!  ihp  (\nf  lJ...-nleoi  the  Living  God. 

of  itsdt  U>^  wr-  *-sr  ..    :-•   .-  1.  Till    «!.-    .         _i 

The  fellowship  to  which  the  individual  felt  teiusclf  to  belong 

■  1  Cor.  xvi  10.  11  ;  J  (or.  viii  0.  17.  IS.  S»:  is  2-.".;  Eph.  vi  21.  22 
Phil,  ii  19,  23,  26 ;  Col.  i  7,  8  ;  iv  7,  9  ;    1  Th«i.  iii  2. 
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was  not  that  of  a  local  body,  but  that  of  the  whole  number 
of  believers  in  Jesus  throughout  the  world.  And  this  sense 
of  unity  found  an  outward  expression  in  the  Eucharist. 
'V,'e.  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one  body:  for  we  all 
partake  of  the  one  bread  "  (1  Tor.  x  17).  '  As  this  broken 
bread  was  scattered  upon  tlic  mountains  and  being  gathered 
together  became  one.  so  may  Thy  Church  be  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom' 
(Did.  e.  ix).  The  Eucharist  was  not  regarded  as  entirely 
the  affair  of  each  local  Church  by  itself  ;  it  brought  to  each 
believer  a  sense  that  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  he  belonged  to 
a  vast  company  of  saints  which  spread  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  one  gathering. 

Now.  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
to  find  that  local  Churches  would  be  desirous  of  having  their 
local  Eucharists  recognized  elsewhere  as  real  communions 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Messiah.  And  how  could  this 
be  done  more  naturally  and  more  securely  than  by  o])taining 
for  the  local  presidents  the  sanction  and  recognition  of 
those  who.  like  the  Twelve  and  St.  Paul,  were  known  as 
the  specially  authorized  exponents  of  the  Messianic  (}os|)el 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Church  ?  Those  who  were 
in  communion  with  the  .\postles  would  be  in  communion 
with  the  whole  Church.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  any 
hard  and  fast  theory  in  the  matter  ;  but  rather  that  it  may 
well  have  appeared,  both  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  members 
of  local  Churches,  to  be  desirable  that  those  who  were  to 
break  the  l)read  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should  receive 
some  autfiorization  or  recognition  from  the  Apostles  in 
additicm  to  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  brethren  in  the 
local  Church. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have,  of  course,  but  little 
positive  value  :  but  they  serve  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
impossibl"  in  .\postolic  appointment.  Nor  will  the  little 
direct  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  carry  us  much  further. 
It  applies  to  a  few  cases  only — the  Churches  of  the  First 
Missionary  Journey,  of  Crete,  and  probably,  we  may  add, 
of  K|>licsiis  also. 

But    the  vtrv  silence    of  the    New  Testament  is  itself 
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indicative  of  much.    It  shows  us  (clearly  that  tlie  mi'thod  of 
appointing  wan  not  one  of  acute  interest  to  the  Apostohe 
Churches.    It  was  not  devoid  of  local  interest,  but  at  least 
it  did  not  become  the  subject  of  any  disturbance  or  the  cause 
of  a  conHict  in  the  Churches.    When  St.  Cle.nont  ot  Rome 
seeks  for  analogies  to  the  disorders  at  Corinth,  he  has  to  go 
back  to  the  divisions  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  and 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  :    apparently 
he  can  recollect  no  case  precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  is 
dealing  with.      There  is  a  strong   probability  then,  tiiat 
whatever  was  don. .  was  done  with  the  general  con.sent  of 
all  concerned;    and  that   the  same  customs,   or  lack  ot 
customs,  as  the  ca«e  may  have  been,  continued  on  without 
very  much  altemtion.    Hence,  if  we  lind,  shortly  atter  the 
\postolic  Age,  some  one  clear  consistent  pnu.tice  generally 
acknowledged  as  being  of  very  long  standing,  there  is  ground 
afforded  for  carrying  that  practice  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Ill 
With  this  we  must  leave  the  New  Testament  and  proceed 
to  coasider  the  evidence  of  the  sub-Ai)ostolic  writings.  \\e 
shall  have  to  do  with  the  '-dache,  St.  Clement's  letter  to 
the  Corinthiaas  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  chicHy  :  lor 
the  references  to  the  ministry  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  are 
so  indeterminate  that  they  may  be  made  to  harmomzc  with 
any  hypothesis  chosen. 

The  Didache  has  but  one  short  reference  to  tlie  subject. 
'  Appoint,  therefore,  for  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons 
(X(ipoTov^<TaT€  ovv  iavToIi  tmcTKonovi  Kal  SiaKoi'ovi,  XV   1). 
What  is  the  force  of  the  word  x^ipoTovv<^aTi  V     Are  we  to 
understand  that  bish.    s  and  deacons  were  to  be  ordained  by 
the  local  Church  m       >ers  without  reference  to  Apostles  or 
other  bishops  ?   Th(       .rd  means  literally  to  elect  by  poi)ular 
vote   by  show  of  h.ads,  but  came  also  to  signify  appoint- 
ment :    and  this  latter  is  probably  the  meaning  it  has  in 
Acts  xiv  23,  where  it  is  used  of  the  appointment  of  the 
elders  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia  :    for  it  is  difficult  to 
iiuagiue  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  electing  the  presbyters 
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by  sliovving  their  hands.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe 
that  there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished  :  (1)  popular 
election  alone  ;  (2)  popular  election  coupled  with  a  definite 
appointment  to  office  ;  (3)  nomination  and  appointment  to 
office  by  the  same  authority.  (1)  Popular  election  would 
suffice  in  cases  Avhcre  a  single  commission  is  to  be  executed, 
and  not  a  permanent  office  luld.  xeipoTOftco  is  used  fre- 
quently in  these  cases.  Thus,  in  2  Cor.  viii  19  it  is  applied 
to  one  elected  to  travel  with  St.  Paul  to  bring  the  offerings 
of  the  Gentile  Churches  to  .Jerusalem  ;  while  St.  Ignatius 
uses  it  frequently  of  those  delegated  to  congratulate  the 
Church  of  Antioch  on  the  cessation  of  the  persecution.^ 
No  formal  induction  into  office  could  have  been  necessary 
on  these  occasions. 

(2)  That  the  second  mode  was  frequently  employed  in 
connexion  with  the  presbyters  we  learn  from  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  (c.  xliv).  The  Apostles,  he  tt  us,  'appointed 
(/farto-r^/o-rtc)  the  aforesaid  persons ' ;  and  he  spea.ka  of  those, 
'  who  were  appointed  by  them . . .  {KaTaaradivTa^  vn  (Ktivcov), 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,'  &c.  Here  we  have, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Seven  '  of  Acts  vi,  some  form  of  popular 
election  together  with  a  formal  induction  or  appointment  to 
office.  This  foiinal  induction  or  KardcrTaai^  was  apparently 
a  normal  part  of  the  institution  of  presbyters.  Thus  Titus 
i.s  to  appoint  (/carao-rvo-/??)  elders  in  Crete  (Titus  i  5) ;  and 
St.  Clement  uses  the  same  word  in  connexion  with  presbyters 
in  xlii  4  ;  liv  ir  If,  then,  the  KardaTaan  refers  to  the  formal 
induction  into  an  office,  x^'poroj/tco  seems  usually  to  refer 
to  an  election  either  of  a  candidate  for  some  permanent 
otHce,  who  would  usually  require  a  further  formal  induction, 
or  of  a  special  agent  appointed  to  perform  soiue  temporary 
([iity  as  in  2  Cor.  viii  19  and  the  passages  from  Ignatius  cited 
above.    In  the  extract  from  the  Didache  before  us,  then,  wc 

'  I'liilad.  c.  X  1  ;  Sniyrii.  xi  ;J  ;  Polyc.  vii  2. 

'  'If  wo  compare  tho  language  of  Acm  vi  3;  Titus i  5;  Clem,  ad  Cor. 
xlii  4,  xliv  2,  3  and  the  Uf^o  uf  tho  verb  KuBitrTtfui  in  each,  it  would  seem 
that  ttio  KiiniuTiiutk  waa  throughout  icaorvcd  lo  the  Apo«tieb  or  their 
roprosontativos,  whiht  the  Church,  if  not  alwayu  seleotiog,  may  at  least  be 
rugardud  as  cuDiicntiiig.'     Kuuuliiig  un  Aetii  \iv  23. 
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may  sav  that  x<'po7-o«"}«^a^«  probably  rct'ets  to  the  popular 
selection  of  candidates,  and  that  a  detinite  authorization 
at  entrance  upon  office  is  not  thereby  excluded.^  Whether 
the  writer  of  the  Didache  knew  of  any  further  ceremony 
beyond  that  contained  in  xt'poTo*"?*^*^^*  "'"  "o*'  ^*  »«  ini- 
possible  to  decide  from  the  language  usid.  I>ut  the  possibility 
of  a  further  KaTdaratrii  is  not  excluded  The  Didache,  then, 
has  little  to  tell  us  for  or  against  the  ApostoUc  appointment 
of  Clergy,  although  it  is  worthy  of  note  th;  it  represents 
the  popular  election  of  candidates  for  the  i  "sbyterate  .*». 
a  regular  and  normal  part  of  the  Apostolic  teaching.- 

We  now  come  to  the  important  evidence  of  St.  ( 'lenient  of 
Rome.    The  facts  regarding  the  writing  and  dispatch  of  the 
Epistle  which  bears  his  name  are  so  well  known,  that  a  very 
brief  summary  of  them  will  suffice  here.     Tlv  Corinthian 
Church  had  obtained  a  wide  reputation  for  hanaony,  peace 
and  good  works  (cc.  i  &  ii).   Unfortunately  this  happy  state  of 
affairs  did  not  continue,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  dis- 
turbance, led  by  a  few  '  headstrong  and  self-willed  persons', 
which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  certain  elders  from  their 
office  and  the  introduction  of  others  into  their  places.    At 
this  stage  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause,  and  the  general 
l-^dy  of  Corinthians,  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
•Ii  ir  action  had  been  right,  asked  for  the  advice  of  the 
'^  jman  Church  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  presbyters. 
The  answer  of  the  Roman  Church  is  contained  in  the  letter 

of  8t.  Clement. 

The  evidence  wliich  it  yields  on  the  iiuestion  ionder  dis- 
cussion turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  certain  words  in 
chap,  xliv  which  it  will  be  well  to  quote  in  full. 

*  And  our  Apostles  knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st 
that  there  would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishops 
office.  For  this  cause,  therefore,  having  received  complete 
foreknowledge,  they  appointed  the  aforesaid  persons,  and 
afterward  they  provided  a  continuance'  that  if  these  should 

•  Cf.  Gore,  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  282. 

'  Sec  also  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  p.  56,  n. ;  Bingham's  Diet,  of 
Christian  A»ilqmlif-',  »  1503. 

'  The  phrase  '  provided  a  coiitiiiuauuc '  is  a  traiuJatioti  of  Lightfoots 
reading  ,'ntnin'i,v.     '  The  accession  of  Lat.  to  the  best  M.S.  seems  to  establish 
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fall  asleep,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their 
ministration.  Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
them,  or  afterwards  by  other  nien  of  repute,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  Church  and  have  ministered  un- 
blameably  to  the  Hock  of  (.'hrist  in  lowliness  of  mind,  pcacc- 
fuily  and  with  all  luodesty,  and  for  a  long  time  have  borne 
a  good  report  with  all,  these  men  we  consider  to  have  been 
unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration.' 

The  important  words,  on  the  interpretation  of  which  the 
character  of  St.  Clements  evidence  depends,  are  the  "  other 
men  of  repute  '  {fnpoi   (XXoyi/ioi    avSpti)  who   appointeil 
presbyters  after  the  Apostles.    What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  phrase  '!     Does  it,  or  dot>s  it  not  include  men  who 
had  no  Apostolic  appointment  ?    It  will  be  well  to  begin  by 
making  clear  certain  points  which  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
(1)    St.    Clement   recognizes   that    some    presbyters   were 
appointed  by  the  Apostles  in  person,  '  those  appointed  by 
t'lem',  i.e.  Apostles  ;  and  some  of  these  men  were  still  living 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  (c.  xliv).     (2)  Again  St.  Clement 
says  that  the  Apostles  "  provided  a  continuance  ",  or  perhaps 
better,    gave  a  further  injunction'  that,    if  these  should  fall 
asleep,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministra- 
tion.'   The  giving  of  this  injunction  implies  that  some  one 
must  have  received  it,  ami  that  the  regular  and  consecutive 
appointment  of  elders  by  some  one  or  other  must  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  Apostles.     It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
such  appointment  would  have  been  intended  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  those  whom  the  Apostles  had  already  made 
presbyters.    Hence  it  is  ([uite  possible  that  St.  Clement  knew 
another  class  of  presbyters,  not  ajjpointed  by  Apostles  in 
IM-rson,    but  by  thost^ — probably   themselves   presbyters- 
clothed  with  Apostolic  authority  to  appoint.     To  this  the 
position  of  Timothy  and  Titus  as  described  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  lends  support. 

(3)  We  have,  then,  in  this  Epistle,  (a)  a  class  of  ciders 

fVu'o^^K  which  should  be  translated  'gave  a  further  injunction.'  (Sanday, 
Conception  of  Priesthood,  p.  71).  Sohni  and  Lowrii;  render  inironiiv  by 
•  distribution",  i.e.  liie  AposticB  entrusted  iLe  dioliibution  of  tlic  cuehai- 
istic  gifts  to  the  bii^hops  ami  deacons;  ef.  Lowric,  The  Ckurch  and  iln 
Organization,  p.  332,  n,  3.    fSobiu,  Kirckenrecht,  p.  82,  u.  4. 
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appointed  by  Apostles,  iiml  (/>),  possibly,  a  second  class  not 
appointed  by  Apostles  in  person,  but  still  on  the  line  of 
Apostolic  descent,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Apostolic 
directions,  whatever  those  directions  may  have  been.  The 
(|uestion  is,  have  we  a  third  class  of  presbyters,  recojinized 
as  of  equal  authority  with  these  two,  but  entirely  otT  the 
line  of  Apostolic  descent,  owing  their  appointment  neither 
to  .\postIes  nor  to  any  one  having  Apostolic  authority  to 

appoint  ? 

Dr.  Sanday  thinks  that  there  was  this  third  class  ot  elders. 
Thu.s  he  observes.  "The  (Tfpoi  t'XXoyt/xot  avSpt^  are  not  .  .  . 
placed  upon  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Apostles  } 
This  is  certainly  quite  true  ;  but  (me  must  not  su|»pos(  that 
they  are  definitely  placed  off  it.  At  the  time  of  St.  Clciiuiit  s 
writing  there  was  no  word  appropriated  to  designate  those 
invested  with  Apostolic  authority  to  ap|)oint  to  the  presby- 
terate  :  '  bishop  "  is  the  (mly  w<ir(l  which  has  been  so  appro- 
priated, and  in  St.  Clement  it  is  still  synonymous  with 
'presbyter".  Hence,  if  St.  Clement  meant  only  such  men 
as  we  see  in  Timothy  and  Titus,  he  must  have  had  to  choose 
as  a  title  for  them,  either  some  long  roundabout  phrase, 
such  as  'those  to  whom  the  Apostles  gave  authority  to 
appoint  presbyters,"  and  some  such  short,  but  loose  expres- 
sion, as  '  men  of  repute  ".  Hence  the  mere  use  of  an  indefinite 
term  does  not  necessarily  decide  the  question. 

Again,  Dr.  Sanday  says  : 

'When  we  think  of  the  importance  of  prophecy  and  the 
activity  of  prophets  in  the  Apostolic  .\ge.  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  all  who  held  oifice  or  dignity  in  the  Church  were 
appointed  to  it  dire,  tly  by  Apostles  in  (-ither  the  wider 
or  the  narrower  sen.se.  The  state  of  things  described  l)y 
St.  Clement  is  just  what  would  be  natural.  Nomination^ 
to  ofiico  would  be  made  by  an  .\postle.  if  one  was  available, 
if  net  by  those  whom  the  Church  most  trusted."  - 

Dr.  Sanday,  of  course,  means  by  '  natural  ".  not  anything 
opposed  to  the  su|K'rnatiiral,  but  that  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  other  ascertained  facts  bearing  upon  the 
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miith-r,  \vv  might  exi)Oft  would  hapiwii  :  \\v  means  llial  in 
v'lvw  of  what  we  know  about  the  position  of  proi)hets  and 
prcslnters  we  may  reasonably  think  tliat  St.  Clement  knew 
a  class  of  presbyters  appointed  by  others  than  Apostles  or 
Apostolic  delegates.  No  doubt  there  were  no  Christians  so 
prominent  or  important,  after  the  Apostles  themselves,  as 
the  prophets — certainly  they  were  far  more  to  the  front 
than  the  comparatively  humble  presbyters,  liut  the  two 
classes  existed  on  entirely  different  levels  :  a  man  was  called 
a  presbyter  because  he  was  appointed  to  an  otticc.  not 
becatjse  he  had  any  personal  gift  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  Of  prophets  the  opposite  is  true  :  a  man  was 
called  a  prophet  not  because  he  was  appointed  to  an  office, 
but  in  virtue  of  his  prophetic  gift.  As  was  said  above,  the 
two  classes  must  have  been  as  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  as  j)oets  or  novelists 
are  distinguished  from  Secretaries  of  State  in  our  day. 
They  are  based  on  entirely  different  principles  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, beyond  the  possibility  which  the  present  passage  of 
St.  ( 'lenient  affords,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  presbyters 
were  ever  appointed  by  others  than  Apostles  in  the  narrower 
sense,  or  their  delegates  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  appointment  as  distinguished  from 
election. 

Hut  there  is  onei»oint  which  seems  to  make  it  exceedingly 
unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  that  St.  Clement  could  have  had 
in  mind  any  such  third  class  of  j>resbyters.  The  existence 
of  such  a  class  would  have  entirely  overt liroMU  the  force  of 
his  argument,  fn  order  to  make  this  point  clear,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  th<'  whole  Epistle  and  then  to 
select  the  important  parts  for  fuller  treatment. 

ec.  I    t  The  troubles,  which  have  -o  violently  disturbed  llir 

fornu-r  jx-ace  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  an  'lue  to 

jealousy. 

">-()  Examples  of  the  evil  of  jealousy,  both  past  and  present. 

7   l.'J  An  exhortation  to  repentance  and  obrdicncc  v.ith 

many  examples  from  the  Did  Testament. 
14-18  \Vc  must  obey  (!od  in  lowliness  of  mind  rather  than 
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1  hos*'  who  set  tlicinsolvcs  up  in  firionaiici'.    Fuitln'r 
t'.\ampl«s  from  flu-  Scripturrs. 
l!» -:J:{  'I'Ih'  wliolc  naturiil  world  oIm«vs  (!o<l  in  peace.     \V" 
also  must  in  all  resiKH-ts  render  olK'dienee  to  (Jod 
in  peace  and  good  works. 
24-27  l.ict  our  souls  be  bound  to  (Jod  in  faith  and  ho|)e  of 

the  resurrection,  of  which  the  phoenix  is  a  sign. 
28-30  K.\lu>rtation  to  holiness,  purity,  harnumy,  humility, 
and  zeal  in  good  works,  with  more  examples  from 
the  Scriptures. 
:J7-;J!>  Kxaniples  of  the  utility  of  the  harmonious  subordina- 
tion of  parts  in  an  organization  and  its  application 
to  Christians. 
4t)-41  Since  all  things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  (fod  are 
fi.xed  according  to  (iod's  will  in  due  subordination 
to  a  settled  order,  none  of  us  must  transgress  the 
appointed  rule  of  his  service. 
42-44  Now  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  (Jod.  the  Apostles 
were  sent  by  Christ,  and  bishops  and  deacons  were 
appointed  everywhere  by  the  Apostles  (an  arrange- 
ment at  which  we  must  not  Iw  surprised),  and  so 
our  decision  is  that  your  presbyters,  against  whom 
there  was   no  fharge   of   neglect    or   misconduct, 
were  unjustly  removed  frt    i  their  office. 
4ri-4(>  History   shows  that   it    is   always   the  lawless  who 
|K'rsecute  the  righteous,  and  we  must  ding  to  the 
latter. 
47-.*»(>  This  sedition  is  more  grievous  than  the  one  which 
called  forth  the  letter  (»f  the  Hlessed  Paul,  and  must 
be  rooted  out  quickly.     It  violates  Christian  love, 
r)!-.*);-)  The  otTenders  are  urged  to  confess  and  yield  after 
the    examples    of    noble    men    even    among    the 
CJentiles. 
'tVt  ')S  The  Churcii  should  make  intercession  for  the  offenders 
who  are  urged  to  submit  and  accept  the  counsel  of 
the  Roman  Church, 
■li)  (i!  The  prayer  of  the  Roman  Church,  for  help  and  pardon 
for  themselves  and  peace  and  strength  for  the  ruler.'^ 
of  the  earth. 
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02-U3  VVi-  Imvf  used  i-vi-ry  argument,  and  trust  you  will 

give  us  lieetl. 
O-i-li'i  Conclusion. 

At  first  siglit  the  Epistle  appears  long  and  rambling,  and 
to  have  many  digressions  :  but  yet  in  all  its  parts  it  is 
subordinated  to  one  end  which  is  never  lost  sight  of.  ( 'hapters 
i-.\x.\i.\  are  introductory,  consisting  mainly  of  exhortations 
to  harmony,  faith,  olu'dience  and  love,  and,  above  all, 
submissioi;,  and  lead  up  to  the  decision  of  ce.  xl-xliv,  which 
re(iuires  the  yielding  of  the  predominant  party,  'i'he 
important  part  of  the  argument  is  contained  in  these  live 
chapters  (xl-xliv),  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  cc.  xlv  ixv.  being 
chiefly  an  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  accept 
this  decision. 

Chapter  xl  asserts  the  principle  that  everything  wliich 
concerns  Divine  worship.  '  He  Himself  fi.xed  by  His  supreme 
will,"  both  as  to  place,  time,  and  minister,  as  is  seen  by  the 
case  of  High-Priest,  jjriests.  levin  ■;.  and  laymen.  Chapter 
xli  insists  that  each  one  should  "  in  his  own  order  give  thanks 
unto  (Jod,  maintaining  a  good  conscience  and  not  trans- 
gressing the  appointed  rule  of  his  service."  The  servi  •  of 
the  Temple  at  .lerusalem  are  cited  as  an  illustration  of  i!«is. 
Having  laid  viown  this  general  principle.  St.  (  lenient  proceeds 
to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  in  hand.  'The  .\postles 
received  the  Gospel  for  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  : 
Jesus  Christ  was  sent  forth  from  God.  So  then  Christ  is 
from  God.  and  the  Apostles  are  from  Christ.  Both,  therefore, 
came  of  t  he  will  of  (iod  in  the  appointed  order."  The  Apostles 
tln>ii  in  full  confidence  went  forth,  and.  "so  preaching 
cvervwhere  in  country  and  town,  they  appointed  their  lirst 
fruits,  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  Ik' 
bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe.  .\nd 
this  they  did  in  no  new  fashion  :  for  indeed  it  had  been 
written  concerning  bishops  and  dt-acons  from  very  ancient 
tinv"  :  for  thus  saith  the  Scriptures  in  a  certain  jilace  : 
"  I  will  appoint  their  bishops  in  righteousness  and  their 
deacons  in  faith."'  And  what  marvel,  if  they  which  were 
entrustcil  in  Christ  with  sueh  a  work  by  (Jod,  api)ointed  the 
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afori'saicl  imtsoiis  >.  St«riiit?  that  tvon  tlu>  hlossccl  Mosck.  who 
waH  a  faithtul  servant  in  all  his  houso,  nrordod  tor  a  sij?n  in 
the  sacred  books  all  things  that  wore  enjoined  upon  hini." 

Then  follows  the  story  of  how  Moses  '  when  jealousy  arose 
(■  ncerning  the  priesthood  .  .  .  commanded  the  twelve  <  liiefs 
of  the  tribes  to  bring  to  him  rods  .  .  .  and  he  sealed  them  .  .  . 
ami  put  them  away  in  the  tabernaele  .  .  .  and  said  unt(»  them, 
Brethren,  the  tribe  whose  rod  shall  bud,  this  hath  (io<l 
chosen  to  Ik-  priests  and  ministers  unto  Him.     Now  when 
morning  came  .  .  .  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  found  not  only  with 
buds  but  also  bearing  fruit.    What  think  ye,  dearly  beloved  ? 
Did  not  Moses  know  beforehand  that  this  would  come  to 
pass  '!    Assuredly  he  knew  it.    But  that  disorder  might  not 
arise  in  Israel,  he  did  this,  to  the  end  that  the  Name  of  the 
true  and  only  (!od  might  be  glorified.'  .  .  .    '  And  our  Apostles 
knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be 
strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishops  office.     For  this  cause, 
theroiVire,   having   received   complete   foreknowledge,   they 
appointed    the    aforesaid    persons,    and    afterwards    they 
provided  a  continuance  (or  In^tter,  gave  a  further  injunction), 
that  if  these  should  f;ill  asUep.  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  to  their  ministn.tion.     Those,  therefore,  who  wen- 
appointed  by  them,  or  afterward  by  oth(  r  men  of  repute 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  have  ministered 
unblameably  to  the  tlock  of  Christ  .  .  .  these  men  we  consider 
to  b(>  unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration.     For  it 
will  be  no  light  sin  for  us,  if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishops  ofHce  unblameably  and 
holily  '  (cc.  xlii-.xliv). 

There  is  here  a  clear,  ccmsistent.  and  forcible  line  of 
argument,  (iod  has  appoint eil  all  divine  worship  according 
to  a  definite  order  :  and  in  the  order  appointed  by  His  will, 
(Christ  is  from  CJod,  the  Apostles  are  from  Christ,  the  presby- 
ters are  from  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  their  ejection  is 
a  sin.  But  if  St.  Clement  contemplated  a  class  of  presbyters 
who  might  be  described  as  not  from  the  Apostles,  the  whole 
sequence  of  the  argu.aent  is  destroyed  :  still  mure,  if 
St.  Clement  had  thought  that  the  Corinthians  would  be  able 
to  point  to  a  regidar  class  of  presbyters  in  any  part  of  the 
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world,  who  wcrt'  not  from  the  Apo^tU's,  thru  lie  must  have 
rt'iiUzwl  that  his  arguiiU'iU  from  thi-  tliviiu-  «>r(lcr  and 
.s('(|U(.'ncc  could  carry  no  wciglit. 

Further,  the  individuals  who  usur|H«<l  tlu-  position  of 
the  ousted  presbyters  had  apparently  the  aiithoril y  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  behind  them,  but  not  that  of  the  Apostles : 
this,  however,  docs  not  suftiee  to  phue  them  on  a  level 
with  the  older  presbyters.  St.  Clement  is  not  content  that 
the  ejected  elders  should  Im'  restored  an<l  jjiven  a  place 
by  the  side  of  those  whom  the  local  Church  has  instituted  : 
the  usurpers  must  submit  and  withdraw  entirely  (cc.  liv 
and  Ivii).  And  if  we  ask  why,  the  reason  given  is  because 
the  new  arrangement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  order 
appointeil  by  the  will  of  (!od,  which  involves  a  seiiuencc 
through  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
the  innovators  are  regarded  as  being  in  rebellion  against 
divinely  appointed  autliority,  because  they  had  no  Apostolic 
sanction.  But  the  position  of  any  third  class  of  elders, 
not  upon  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent,  would  have  been 
j)recisely  the  same  as  that  of  these  men  whose  pretensions 
are  so  scouted  by  iSt.  Clement.  Accordingly,  we  must 
conclude  that  St.  Clement  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  third  class  of  presbyters  not  on  the  direct  line  of  Apostolic 
descent,  and  that  the  (Ttpoi  iWoyifioi  ai'Spfi  included  no 
|Ki-ons  who  were  not  empowered,  according  to  the  further 
injunction  of  the  Apostles,  to  ordain  elders. 

Sound  criticism  will  n  cognize  that  w»'  have  here  evidence 
of  the  highest  historical  value.  (1)  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  other  reason  for  the  decision  given,  except  that 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  appointing 
presbyters.  (2)  The  decision  was  influenced  by  no  ulterior 
motive,  by  no  <>xternal  pressure,  but  wis  reached  solely  by 
a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  ca>o.  (3)  The  casual, 
not  to  say  incidental,  way  in  which  the  act  of  Apostolic 
appointment  is  mentioned,  although  the  whole  decision 
rests  ultimately  upon  tl'.is  f.'uf.  sh.ows  how  completely  the 
Roman  Church  assumed  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the 
fact.  (4)  This  letter  lias  the  value  of  contemporary  evidence 
on  the  question  of  appointment  of  clergy  by  Apostles. 
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Tlii'  c-oiiHi.lt'nition  of  theni-  four  points  must  now  i-ngaj;i' 
altrntion.     (I)  Ainuiiii  the  various  socictit-  which  i«xist.d 
in  (Jrt'tvo  and  Asia  Mnior  for  the  worship  of  luatlun  tlcitus, 
it  was  t ho  custom  for  each  chib  to  make  its  own  constitution, 
usually  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  State  in  which  it 
existed.    The  otticers  who  superintended  the  worship  of  th. 
society,   its  priests  or  i)riestesses,   were  selected  hy   lot   or 
ballot"  for  .me   year,   though   the  othce  coul.l   he   hehl   tor 
a  longer  time.'    So  also  in  Asia  Minor,  the  high  priests  ot  tin- 
teini)les  where  tlu>  Kmperor  was  worship|H'd,  wen-  ai)pomted 

from  year  to  year.- 

The  Christian-,  of  couim-,  <lid  not  form  the  constitutions  ot 
their  Churches  after  the  ty|)e  of  the  Ureek  confraternities; 
but  thev  could  not  hav--  Ih-cu  entirely  ignorant  <.|  the  prac- 
tices   which    prevailed    m    them.      Accordingly,    it    woul.l 
certainly  not    have   seemed  .strange  to  them  if  the  oHicers 
appointed    to    superint.ml    Christian    worship    should    he 
removable  at  th..  will  ot  .!..•  h.cal  .society.    It  is  the  normal 
,.ust..m.  practised  n.»w  ,.^  well  as  then,  that  when  the  officers 
of  a  club  fail  to  satisfy  its  member.s,  they  may  be  replace.l 
by  others.    This  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  just 
pmcedure.  and  no  exception  whatever  can  be  taken  to  .t 
I.n  the  grouml  .)f  morality.    We  are  apt  t..  forget  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  St.  Clement 
fr..m  taking  up  a  posith.n  such  a.s  this.    There  wx,uld  have 
been  nothing  mnuitural  or  immoral  involved,  it  the  Roman 
Church  had  said  that   they  deplored  the  schism  and  it« 
consequences,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  common  practice  of 
both  heathen  ami  Christian  societies,  they  held  that  the 
Corinthian  Church  had  taken  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
compose  its  troubles.    But  the  Roman  Church  did  not  take 
up  this  position,  but  the  very  opposite,  saying  that  the 
ejection  of  the  presbyters  involved  sin.   It  is  of  importance 
to  observe  the  exact  reason  which  they  give  f.>r  their  decision. 
Elders  who  were  guilty  of  some  immoral  conduct  niight, 
no  doubt,  be  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  Valens  the  presbyter 

•  Ziebarth.  Das  griechi-^che  V ereiMioesen,  pp.  144,  146,  147.  I'lO. 

*  Moinmat'ii,  I'roiiitcea  oftlte  Hwiutn  Empin.  i.  Mo. 
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at  IMiilippi  '  But  tho  pn-sbytcTs  at  Coriiitb  were  unblaim - 
ublt'  ami  holy.  VW  may  a>«MunM'  that  if  thi'V  tixi  hud  Im-i'H 
convicti'tl  of  soiiu'  >?ri»-vou?'  sin.  the  dt'c-isioii  of  the  Roman 
Chunh  uf»ul(l  have  be«>n  dilTennt.  liut  the  faet  of  their 
blamele-siicss  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  a  e<imliti«m,  of  the 
seamlal  involved  in  their  ejeetion.  Again,  the  tlispute  had 
involved  grievous  loss.  b<<th  of  spiritual  power  within  and 
of  reputation  without. '  many  were  brought  to  despair,  many 
to  doubting,  ami  .  11  <»f  us  to  sorrow  "  (e.  xlvi)  :  it  was 
shameful,  unseemly,  and  brought  bla-phemy  upon  the 
Xame  of  the  Lord  (e.  xlvii).  All  this  St.  Clement  saw  and 
deplored,  but  still  even  this  is  not  the  main  reason  which 
intluenced  his  decision  :  he  might  have  deploreil  all  this 
with  ecjual  sorrow  if  he  had  taken  the  other  sidi" — he  might 
have  blamed  the  stubbornness  of  those  who  upheld  tin" 
original  presbyters  in  their  position. 

His  main  line  of  argument  is  this:  God  has  fixed  all  things 
which  pertain  to  His  worship  according  to  ills  own  supreme 
will.  In  the  order  appointed  by  His  will.  Christ  is  from  (Jod, 
the  Apostles  are  from  Christ,  and  the  I'resbyters  are  from 
the  Apostles  ;  therefore  their  ejection  from  offering  the  gifts 
in  divine  worship  is  sinful.  If  St.  Clement  had  in  mind  any 
third  class  of  presbyters  not  from  the  .Vpostles,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  might  say  that  t heir  t-ject ion  had  wrought 
great  harm  to  the  Church,  both  within  and  without,  and 
hence  was  displeasing  to  (Jod  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  he  .should  call  it  a  sin.  l)ecause  (Jod  had  .sent  Christ 
and  Christ  had  .sent  the  Apostles.  Such  an  argument  would 
have  had  no  application  whatcvi-r. 

(2)  It  has  been  argued  that  St.  Irenaeus  and  his  contem- 
poraries were  led  to  over-emphasize  a  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
succession,  because  they  wished  to  see  in  it  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  handed  down  from  the  Apostles.  Whether  this 
is  the  case  or  not  neeil  not  be  eonsideretl  here  :  but  we 
must  point  out  that  no  .such  motive  can  be  attributed 
to  St.  Clement.  No  trace  is  t(i  be  found  in  hi.^  letter  or 
St.  Irenaeus"  interpretation  of  Apostolic  appointment  :  he 
say.^  nothing  whatever  of  the  succession  guaranteeing  purity 

'    I'uivi-.  '1,1  I'hil.  c.  xi. 
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of  doctrin*'.  uoimIimsIh- ni«iiti«>nu  cliarisma  v.ritatM  .  It  i-* 
im|M.MHibh-  1«  liiul  any  ulti-rior  i!...tivf  f..r  tlir  .l.(  Uiuii  ..f 
tlu-  K.)iimn  Cliunli  ;  it  whs  not  iiitlmin<'«l  l»v  aiiv  .st.iniil 
pivs^un-  of  (liinnor.  nor  wa,.  it  a  .|ii.stion  wl.i<li  liml  Ihtii 
lon>i  ill  .lisputi'  and  on  which  in»ii  outsiiU-  th.-  Coiinthian 
(  hurch  had  aln-a<ly  tak.ii  >id.s  llu-  m>Ic  ocasion  for  i  ai^- 
inK  th.-  ..ihjfct  was  thr  internal  (li>ordcr  in  a  local  (  Innvh  : 
thu<  for  the  tirst  tinu-  the  i.-*>uc  conirs  up  lor  the  Chun  h  to 
dciid.',  may  duly  appointed  pr.>l.yt,rs  Im-  ninov.-.l  lioiu 
ollice  at  the  will  of  the  .-mun  pU  ion.  or  not  '  It  wa-  at 
r.is  tin.e  a  purely  lor  f  ~?i-..n.  There  wa>  nothmjr  to 
prejudice  the  inin«is  of  t..  I'  i  ..,  '  hurchnicu  :  the  question 
was  «lecide«l  upon  its  iner 

We  may  imagine  the  '•  >m',  '  hurch  irathered  to^etlur 
to  tliscuss  this  point  retei.cd  ■•  .hem  l.y  the  Corinthian  . 
Apart  from  the  custonts  inherited  from  the  days  ot  the 
AfMwtlcH.  other  ecmsiderations.  sueh  as  the  custom  of  con- 
temporary heathen  associati««ns  and  the  jicncral  ex|M(licney 
of  the  case,  might  urjje  them  to  recogni/e  the  lawfulness  of 
estahlishinjj  new  preshyt«-rs  at  will,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
settling  the  dispute.  Hut  the  m<.mcnt  the  thought  of  the 
Ai)o-tles  comes  into  view,  the  scaU-  is  turned  ami  the  matter 
is  settled— the  cjc<tion  of  the  old  and  the  installation  ot  the 
new  violates  ilie  proper  sc(,uciue  from  timl  thnmgh  Christ 
antl  the  .\j   >stles. 

(3)  Again,  let  us  endi-avour  to  rec(mstruci  the  situation. 
The  Corinthi  >i\  Church  is  sharply  divided  on  the  .piestion 
of  the  deposition  of  picshyters.  The  Church  of  Honu-.  in 
giving  its  <leci>ion,  hases  its  jmlgi-ment  upon  an  inter- 
pn»tation  put  upon  a  certain  fad .  That  fact  is  tl  at  preshylcrs 
are  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent  :  the  int«r|>retati<n  is 
t  hat  this  line  is  pari  o*  i  he  will  of  ( Jod.  iK-causc  ( lod  ap|H)inted 
a  tlefinite  order  of  succession  t hi ough  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  order  to  obviate  confusion  in  ((mnexion  with  divine 
worship.  This  interpretation  settles  the  dispute;  hut  the 
intcrprctatiun  n•st^  u})on  the  fact,  and  if  tin-  fae-t  is  ques- 
tionable, tlu  interpretati<:n  is  utterly  useU'ss.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  the  whole  stn-ngth  of  the  argument 
de|K'mls   upon  the   historical   accuracy  of   these  facts,   yet 
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St.  Clcnieiit  brings  no  witni'sses  to  prove  tluMn  :  ho  exjiocts 
llirm  to  be  aclmittetl  ju»  soon  as  stated,  and  has  no  anxiety 
whatever  on  this  score.  The  only  points  which  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  enforce  are  two.  -the  significaiu<>  of  tlie  fact 
of  .\postolic  appointment,  and  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
wiiat  he  heheved  to  Ix-  the  divine  will  in  the  matter  :  this 
hitter  .ippaniitly  gave  him  great  anxiety,  and  occupies  the 
grcatei    part   of   his  letter,     liut   we  need  not   emphasize 

it  lu  re. 

His  anxiety  to  bring  every  i)Ossiblc  argunient  to  b<«ar  in 
favour  of  the  former  point  is  obvious.  He  is  careful  to  show 
that  (lie  fact  of  Apostolic  appctintment  of  clergy  is  not 
meaningless,  bu-  has  a  very  deep  significance.  The  advan- 
tag«'s  derived  from  subordination  of  parts  to  a  .-,  ttled  plan 
an-  put  fortii  in  chaps,  xx.wii  and  xx.wiii.  Again,  it  is 
shown  that  CJod  has  always  appointed  a  set  order  relating 
to  His  own  worship  with  a  view  to  avoiding  confusion  (c.  xl). 
The  bishops  and  deacons  are  involviul  in  this  order,  and  their 
appointment  to  the  exclusion  of  others  involves  no  new 
principle  :  '  and  this  they  tlid  in  no  new  fashion  :  for  indeed 
it  had  been  written  ccmcerning  bishops  and  deacons  from 
very  ancient  times.  ...  "I  will  appoint  their  bishops  in 
righteousness  and  tluir  deacons  in  faith  "  "  (c.  xlii).  Thus 
Moses,  altlunigh  he  knew  beforehand,  on  other  grounds,  what 
was  the  divine  will.  yvX  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  rods 
that  there  might  be  no  disorder  (c.  xliii).  So  also  the 
Apostles  -knowing  that  there  would  be  strife  over  the 
bishops  ofhce  ",  and  in  order  to  prevent  disorder,  "  appointed 
the  aforesaid  jhtsous  and  afterwards  gave  a  further  injunc- 
tion, that  if  th.'se  shouhl  fall  asleep,  other  approved  men 
should  succeed  to  their  ministration*  (c.  xliv). 

Hut  in  contrast  to  this,  the  asscrticm  that  the  Apostles 
appointed  presbyters  throughout  the  Church  is  stated 
boldly  without  any  attempt  to  prove  it.  without  any  trace 
of  coiiseiousntss  that  any  one  w(Uilil  call  it  in  question.  Yet, 
had  it  been  possible  to  disprove  this  statement,  or  even 
cjiHstion  it.  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  St.  Clement 
must  have  fallen  to  tlu>  ground;  and  with  it  the  whole 
value  and  weight  of  his  decision  in  the  eyes  t»f  the  anti- 
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pii'sbyter  party  at  ('«)riiitli.  'V\\v  vtiv  luusciu-ss  of  tin- 
phraso  in  wliitli  lu'  s|H'aks  t>f  tlu'  cniuHxioii  lutwi'tn  tlu" 
('j('ttv«l  Corintliian  prisbytt-is  and  tlu>  Apostks  •  tho-^e  wl>«» 
wtn-  appointi-d  by  tlum.  or  attiTwanl  by  oth«>r  nun  <>f 
rcjuito"  (c.  xliv) -shows  how  iinplitiily  h«'  assnini'd  acf|ui«'s- 
cenci-  in  tht-  l»an'  historic  fact  of  fjpointnu'nt.  fit  her  by 
Apostles,  or  by  those  who  wort-  from  thr  ApostU's. 

St .  ( 'Icincnt  t  hen  has  no  anxii-ty  about  tht-  facts  t  hcnisclvcs 
-  thty  an-  not  new  :  thiy  will  not  be  (|iU'stion»'(l.  It  is  the 
>ijini»ioan(e  he  attaches  to  the  facts  which  is  new,  ami  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  produce  several  lines  of  argument  to 
impnss  it  upon  the  Corintiiian  Church.  The  state  of  thinjjs 
is  just  what  we  would  expect  to  find  if  the  practice  t.f 
.\postolic  appointment  had  been  very  <,'enerally.  it  not 
universally,  followed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such 
apiH'arcd  to  l)o  the  most  fittinji  (<.urse  to  pursue.  Later 
generation^  woke  up  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
this  umloubteil  fact,  and  as  soon  as  they  l)eeanu'  conscious 
of  it.  began  to  ask  theniM-lvcs  what  its  nu<aning  or  impor- 
tance was.  It  world  not  be  too  much  to  say  then  that 
St,  Clements  letter  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  a  substitute  for  Apostolic  appointment. 

(4)  It  nuvy  1k>  well  to  point  out  here  that  St.  Clements 
witnes.s  to  the  fact  of  Apostolic  appointment  is  of  far  higher 
value  than  his  \vitn«>ss  to  the  histori«-  character  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  puts  ui).m  the  fact.  When  St.  Clement 
says  that  the  Apostles  knew  through  our  l^ord  .lesus  Christ 
that  there  would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bi>hop  s 
otfiee.  and  that  therefore  they  appointed  bishops  and 
deacima  (e.  xliv).  lie  sjH'aks  of  something  removed  by  >ome 
sixty-five  years  from  his  own  day.  Again,  iv  tradition  as  to 
instructions  given  by  our  Lord  to  Apostles  is  on*  which  i- 
clearly  liable  t(.  alteration  and  accretion  in  the  process  ol 
transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth  :  for  it  does  not  sc-m 
to  have  been  writtt-n  down  before  it  ap^M-ars  in  St.  Cl»-ment  s 
letter.  St.  Clcnu-n'V  statement  may  be  true.  liut.  in  vi«'W 
of  the  fact  that  it  tinds  no  posit i\e  support  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  cannot  be  accepted  simply  on  this  ev-idencc 
(hi  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  bare  fact  of  Apostolic 
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apiM.iiitinont,  ho  is  in  an  t-xccIUnt  position  to  givo  evidence. 
If  we  date  hin  letter  in  a.  n.  '.Mi.  we  find  tliat  it  is  only  some 
thirty-two  years  later  than  the  probable  date  of  the  deaths 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Taul.  Henee  there  were  many  still  livinj? 
who  were  appointed  to  the  presbyterate  by  Apostles. 

'Those,  therefore,  who  were  ap})«)inted  by  them  (i.e. 
Apostles).  .  .  .  these  nu-n  we  eonsider  to  Ih>  unjustly  thrust 
out  from  their  ministration"  (e.  xliv).  There  were  those 
still  livinji  who  eouM  t(  stify  to  the  praetiee  of  the  Apostles, 
ami  of  course,  to  that  <»f  the  Church  since  their  (hiy.  Had 
St.  Clement  been  at  fault  in  his  facts  ref;ardinj^  either  the 
custctms  of  the  Ap<;>tles  or  those  of  the  Church  since  their 
(lav,  there  were  many  who  would  have  known  it  at  once. 
We  are  not  now  (h-alinn  with  sayinjfs  or  opinions  handed 
down  i»y  oral  tradition  which  may  hav«-  undergone  alteration 
in  the  proc«'s-.  of  transmission.  We  have  lu-re  a  singk^ 
concrete  fact,  which  happened  once  in  tiu-  lifetime  of  each 
indivitlual  presbyH-r  N«»  n  tn  could  forjfet  the  circumstances 
of  his  ordination,  and  who  had  presided  at  it.  There  is  no 
cliance  here  for  any  alt«'ralioii  or  accretion  l)y  constaid 
repetition  from  moitth  to  mouth.  Tlu- evid<-nce.  therc»<tre. 
of  this  letter  conccrninn  the  appointment  of  clerjiy  by  the 
Apostles  and  others  d.lenatcd  by  \p..stle<.  i-  the  best  kind 
of  historieal  eviden<<   <»ne  i-an  have. 

.\  has  be<n  observed  before,  a  fact  i>  one  thing:  the 
sigmtican<-.-  attached  to  it  is  another.  We  are  not  now 
<ontcnding  for  St.  dement  s  interpn-tatioii,  but  nu-nly  for 
the  fact  itself  a-  w.i-^  |Miintc<lout  above,  the  New  Testament 
evidence,  inconclu>ive  in  itself,  leaves  the  wav  ofM-n  for.  it 
it  d(M's  not  point  to,  ilie  tondition  of  affairs  revcaU-d  in 
St.  Clemen'.  In  claimiiii:  that  Apostolic  >uecession  mii-t 
>tand  as  an  rs|abli>hed  fart  it  h-a.-l  with  regard  to  tin-  main 
stream  of  Chun  it  devclopnu-nt  and  lii-tory.  it  is  not  meant 
I  fiat  either  the  Apostles  or  the  Chunh.  up  to  the  time  ot 
St.  dement,  acted  under  any  sense  ot  divin.  obligation  in 
the  matter  it  was  the  most  fitting  am!  desirable  thing  that 
presbyter-  should  r  •(••■ive  Apostolic  sanction  and  blessing 
upon  tfieir  work  and  that  the  AjM.stles  should  give  a  further 
injunction  that  (.ther>'  >ihould  succc<«l  to  their  mini-tration 
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wlien  these  presbyters  fell  asleep.  St.  ("lement's  statement 
that  this  was  done.  iM'cause  the  AjMtstles  knew  that  there 
would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishops  olHee,  lu-ars 
every  inaik  of  probability  about  it  :  although  one  could  not 
but  question  his  view  that  they  knew  it  to  be  involved  in 
the  will  of  (.od.  This  further  injunction  itself  would,  of 
course,  be  received  by  those  already  honoured  by  Apostles, 
i.e.  the  presbyters,  whet  her  one  or  more  in  any  given  (  hunli. 
Thus  the  fact  of  Apostolic  succession  grew  in  silence,  and 
succeeding  generations,  finding  themselves  in  the  prcMMuc 
of  the  fact,  each  put  upon  it  an  interpretation  such  as  best 
suited  the  needs  of  its  own  time. 

The  ccmsidcration  of  tlu-  evidence  of  the  Ignatian  Kpistles 
may  Ik'  begun  by  comparing  the  general  position  of  bishops 
ami  presbyters  as  they  arc  found  ii»  St.  Ignatius  with  that 
which  we  tind  in  St.  Clement.  Kor  the  present  one  may 
leave  out  of  sight  the  (piestion  of  the  singh-  Bishop  of 
St .  Ignatius  over  against  the  |)res]»ytcr-bishops  of  S( .(  lement . 
and  confine  attention  to  their  estimate  of  the  general  position 

of  the  clergy. 

Both  writers  know  of  bishops  existing  throughout  the 
Churches;'  ami  both  again  know  them  as  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  public  worshij..  and  as  having  a  jM-culiar  rigtet 
to  preside  at  t  he  Kucharist .  St .  ( iement  says  t hat  iwme  »«»y 
transgress  the  appointed  rule  of  his  service  in  p»**«- 
worship  (<■.  -xli)  and  if  will  be  no  light  >in  to  '  thrust  out  tlttu>»- 
(i.e.  pn-sbyters)  who  have  ofT»Tcd  tlu-  gifts  of  the  bisbttp  s 
ofhce  unblameably  "  (c.  xliv).  So  al«o  Ignatius,-  it^--mMe 
yourselves  together  in  common,  man  by  man  ...  to  tka-  cikI 
that  yc  may  oln-y  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery  witbiut 
distraction  of  mind  :  breaking  one  brcuel,  Ac.  (a«l  Kph.  xx). 
■  Do  ye  all  follow  your  bishop,  as  .lcsu>  Christ  folU.wed  the 
Kather.  and  the  pnsbyfery  as  the  Apostles  l>t  no  man 

do  aught  of  the  things  |M-itaining  to  the  (  Inirch  apart  from 
the  bi-hop  \a'\  that  I »e  counted  a  valid  Kucharist  whi<h  is 
und«T  t\w  bishop,  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed 
it,  (Smyrn.  viii).  .\gain  it  is  St  Cleiiicnfs  main  Mrgumciit 
that  the  elflers  are  a  part  of  the  order  appointe<l  by  the  will 
(  li'in.  ml  I  ur.  •    sM  ati'i  IglW   i^f  r  f»h  *    •"■ 
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ot  r.,»l  WwiHt^h  Jfsus  Christ  :  this  thought  is  .ch-Md  hy 
St.  lgnati»*s  w^t-n  ho  sa>^  I  was  toiwanl  to  ixh.-«rt  you, 
that  Vf  run  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  (Jod  :  tor  .Tcsus 
<  hrist.  also  .  .  is  tho  mm<\  of  the  Kiith«'r.  even  as  the  Krshops 
ttiat  ire  sftticd  in  tin-  narthesl  parts  oi  the  earth  ar^  m  the 
min«i  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  t*»t«n  it  beeometh  you  to  run  in 
harnumy  with  Uw  m«»«i  ot  the  bishoft.  ' 

But  mi  the  other  hand    as  regard^j  th<-  »»«fiiie.xion  ol  tlie 
elei^'  with  the  AfM>sr>k->.  there  is  a  ditierence     a  ditTereiue 
\%iMeh  9])rtngs  from  i-mphasizing  iliffewnt  anpeets  (tf  thi- 
s»nH'  facts,  rather  tlum  from  any  fnnda.mental  disayn-ement 
as  to  the  faet-  themselves      To  St    (lement,  the  -  iders  are 
involved  in  tin   ^vill  of  (Jod.  sinee  they  Imve  In'en  appointed 
hy  AjHtsth's  to  }*r«-*id«'  at  the  public  worshi]t  of  t  he «  hureh  :  he 
lays  his  em])hasis,.n  the  fa<T  of  the  appointment  hy  Apostles. 
To   Ignatius  th<-  ek-rgy  an-   invojtfd  in  the  will  of  (iod. 
iMM-ause  tliey  are  tlu-  pro^  r  ofhet-is-  to  < ondwt  the  >wrviees. 
more  esptnially  the   Ku  «  irist  :    Ir  lays  sTre**-  on  the  fact 
that  th»*v  preside  in  th«    piace  .•*  Christ  .itul  the  .\p<»-«tle- 
liut  issiUnt  as  to  the  mow    if  t  hi-ir  :aiafH«tnlnient.    Aecordinu 
to  St.  Ignatius-  an  ideal  ct-tehratiou  o4  the  lii»ly  Euehanst 
takes  place  when  t*ie  BislH<f>  presides  *»d  iiwaks  the  bread 
with   the    preslwters   ^urroumiintr   him.    -upported    by   tin 
deacons  who  an-  r«*ady  to  s.tv.-  tin-  laity  iti  tlie  main  body 
of  the   btnhling.      Tin    figuii-   of  tin     Bishop   at    tin-   talilc 
stirrounded  by  tin-  presbyters  irresistibly  suggests  th«"  -«-ene 
of  the   l>i»^t   Siip|M-r.   wlnti  Christ    broke  bread  siirroniuled 
by  His  .\postl«s.     H«'ncc  to  St    Ignatiii-   thr  iiishop  In-t  <»m»'s 
a  symbol  of  Christ   and   the   presbyters  a   symi»ol   of  th<- 
Apostles.-      This   will    be   readily   s,*-!;   from   the   followiiiL' 
passages  . 

■  |>o  y«-  all  follow  your  Bishop  as  .Iesn.-«  Christ  followed 
the  Father,  and  the  piesbytiiy  as  tlw  .\postles  :  and  ti! 
the  Deacons  pay  respect  as  to  (Jods  commandment.  Let 
no  man  ilo  aught  of  the  thing-  pertaining  to  the  CInirch 
ai»ait  fnun  the  bishop.  Let  that  lie  held  a  valid  Kuchnrist 
whi(  h  is  under  the  bishop."  &c.  (Smyrn   viii).    '  Be  ye  /.»  alous 

'  .VI  Kpti.  «'.  iii  ;  <f.  I'hilad.  hmr. 
Cf.  Alli'O,  VhriMi'iii  hi-liliilinii.-i,  pp.  M,  tWi.  S2  I. 
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to  do  ail  things  in  godly  romord,  tlu'  bishop  |»rosiding  afttr 
the  likoness  of  (Jod  and  tho  pn-.-hytiTs  aftt-r  tlu'  likmcss  of 
thctouncilof  the  Apostles,  with  tlu' deacons  also  '  (Magn.  vi). 
'  Do  your  diligence,  thenfon-,  that  ye  be  eoiifiiined  in  tlu- 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Ap(»stles  .  .  .  with  your 
revered  bisliop,  and  with  tlie  titly  wn'athed  spiritual  circlet 
oi  your  presbytery  :  and  with  the  deacofis.  ...  Be  oln-dieiit 
to  the  bishop  and  t(*  one  anotlier  as  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
the  Father,  and  as  the  Apostles  were  to  Christ  '  (Magu.  xiii). 
'  In  like  manner  let  all  nu-n  respect  the  deacons  as  .b-sus 
Christ,  even  as  they  sluuild  respect  the  bishop  as  In-iug 
a  t^-pe  of  the  Father  and  the  ]»resltyters  as  th«'  <()uncil  of 
(Jod  and  as  the  c(»lleg«'  oi  A])ostles.  Apart  from  these  ther<> 
is  ni.f  ev«'n  tlu'  name  of  a  Church  "  (Trail,  iii). 

Ai  cordingly.  Ignatius  always  compares  tlu-  Bishop  to 
Chri>*t  or  (Jod.  and  the  elders  to  the  Apostles.*  Since  the 
prt-sbrtcrs  ntand  in  the  position  of  the  ,\])o.stles,  the  num- 
ar«-hical  Bishop  who  i-  <i\ir  them,  must  l»c  placed  on  a  higher 
level  :  his  position  is  acconiingly  analogous  to  that  ot  Christ 
or  of  (J(m1.  an  idea  sin/gestcd.  no  doubt,  by  his  presiding 
at  the  l'uchari>t.  just  as  Chri^l  had  |ire^i(!cd  .it  tlie  l.ast 
Sup]H'r. 

The  nmst  iiuportaut  tact.  Ijowever.  uilh  which  we  liav*- 
n«tw  to  deal  is  that  St.  Ignatius  nowhere  mentions  any 
a)>pointment  of  clergy  l>v  Apostles  \re  we  on  this  account 
justified  in  i-oncbuling  th;tt  he  knew  iit'ihiiiL"  whatever  of 
such  a  method  ot  ap)K>iiit uienl  ? 

It  the  argument  tr<»u'  -il»*n<e  is  ;il  all  ^diiM-sible  iti  lliis 
cas«'.  it  holds  gooti  not  •«t»ly  l«.r  the  ej^Mstle*  as  a  w  iiole 
group,  'out  for  (iK'h  letter  uidividtuilly  we  must  .on.  hide 
nut  merely  that  St.  Ign.itni^  did  not  kiuiM  .iiiything  of 
.Apo.stolii  a)>pointmci)t  as  a  g< nerai  rule  but  that  ic-  did 
not  know  of  it  in  anv  single  .  ase.  ;:\  hast  in  the  Cltun  lies 
which  he  «a-  addressing  If  we  adnnt  this  argument  at 
all,  it  must  hold  iriM.d  tor  all  tla- ehief  Chunhes  of  the  Ka~t. 
and  «'stablis|i  a  uin versa  1  iicgativ  that  no  .lerg'.  uerc 
appoiiited  by  .\|>.istolir  authoritx 

'   N»"'   imW.  11  ;    t'hilad.  \. 
>v,  l.tiiiliig.  <ii  IH<  iiiihri  rjif    'wj,  I'    IIM'I.  ;    .  i    >.   1.''. 
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Now  the  argument  from  silence  in  upplieahle  only  wlien 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  '  The  negative  argiunent  is 
thus  limited  to  a  few  clearly  defined  cases.  ( i )  The  auth..r 
of  the  document  in  which  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  had 
the  intention  of  systematically  recording  all  the  facts  of 
the  same  class,  and  must  have  In'cn  acquainted  with  all  of 
them.  (2)  The  fact,  if  it  was  such,  must  have  affected  the 
authors  imagination  so  forcihly  as  necessarily  to  enter  into 
his  ccmceptions.'*  Now.  whatever  the  facts  were  m  the 
(•as.«  before  us.  St.  Ignatius  miist  have  Inn-n  acquainted  with 
them,  and  hence  <me  may  proceed  to  a.sk,  did  St.  Ignatius 
intend  to  menticm  all  the  facts  regarding  the  appomtment 
of  the  Bishops  and  presbyters  .'  The  nu)st  obvi.)Us  answer 
is  the  negative,  l)ecause  only  once  does  he  refer  to  the 
subject  at  all,  and  then  it  is  but  an  incidental  nt.tice.^ 

The  fact  of  Apo.stolic  appointment  is  to  us  in  our  day 
of  such  vital  importaiuc  f.)r  the  (piestion  of  the  ministry, 
that  we  can  scarcelv  conceive  that  a  Christian  writer  would 
not  lay  s(mie  stress  on  the  subject,  if  he  knew  it  to  have 
been  a  customary  pra.tice.     But  we  have  many  centuries 
of  keen  coiitroversv   l)chiiid  us.  all  of  which  weiv  yet  t(. 
come  when  St.   Ignatius  wrote.     As  has  Ih-cii  pointed  out 
alH.ve.  the  writers   of   the  New  Testament  who  speak  of 
presl>yters  lK>ing  appointed  by  Apostles  or  Apost(.lic  dele- 
gates', lay  no  stress  whatever  on  the  fact,  and  put  no  par- 
ticular interpretation  on  it.    The  Corinthian  Church  again, 
while  iK-ing  cons«i(.us  of  the  fai  t.  had  appatrntly  attached 
n(.  imp<»rtant  signiti<aiue  to  it.  St.  Clement  of  K«mie  being 
the  lirst  to  recogni/.e  it  as  a  vital  i)rinciph'.    When  the  fa(  t 
apiK-ars  in  history  in  St.    Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  it  has 
an  imporlai.t  iuteq.retation  put  u])on  it.  but  one  which  is 
,,„it,.  dilTcrei.t  from  that  of  St.  Clement.     To  St.  Irenaeus 
it  i-  tlie  guarantee  <.f  the  ])urity  of  the  doctrine  :    while  to 
St.  Cyprian  still  later,  it   is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
unity  of  the  Chunh  rests.     In  view  ..f  these  considerations, 
it  seems  (,uite  pos>ible  that  St.  Ignatius  and  his  contcm- 
p.,rari<s   in    Asia    Minor,    may   have    knc.wn    of    Apostolic 
'  ,S  iguolK.s  and  UnKl"i-'.  hUr<,>ln<ti<„,  in  the  Study  nj  HUh.ry,  p.  'J.">0. 
^  riiilftil.  iiisci.  ami  i-.  t. 
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appoint iiiont,  without  srt-iiig  any  particular  sinnifuamr  in 
timt  fact  alonf,  a])art  from  tho  pot^ition  of  tin-  ("Uifjy  as 
prt-sidinn  at  tho  Euiliarist  :  the  niciv  fact  may  (luitc  well 
have  failed  to  produce  any  deep  impression  upon  their 
imaginations. 

Moreover,  when  St.  Ignatius  has  emi>hasi7A'd  the  impor- 
tance ((f  the   Bishop's  otHce   hy  saying  that   lie  stands  in 
the    place    of    Christ,    and   has   e«)mpared    the    j)resl.yters 
to  the  A|)ostles,  would  it  add  anything  to  his  argument  t«. 
lay  stress  on  what  was  hitherto  eomparatively  uiniotind. 
tliat  all  elergy   were  appointed  hy  Apostles  't      His  main 
purpose  is  to  exalt  the  clergy  in  general,  and  the  Bishop 
in  particular,  as  the  centre  of  unity  for  the  community  : 
to  emi)hasi/.e  appointment   hy   Apostles   would   surely   he 
a  step  cU.wn  after  insisting  that  the  Bishoj)  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ.    To  emphasize  the  Apostolic  descent  ol 
all  clergy  would  tend  to  ohliterate  the  distinction  hetwecn 
the  three  orders,  since  Bishop.  presl)yter,  and  chacon  would 
now  stand,  in  so  far  as  .\postolic  apiiointm«>nt  wascon.ertied. 
upon  the  same  hasis.     The  only  fact  which  c.tidd  then  he 
hrought  forward  to  enhance  the  Bishop  s  position  would  he 
that  he  inducted  or  ordained  )>reshyt*'rs  and  deacons  to 
their  ortice  :    for  although  St.   Ignatius  docs  m)t  mention 
even  this  directly,   yet   it  seems  altogether  unlikely  that 
ordiiuition  would  have-  In-en  performed  in  these  Churches 
without  the  Bishop  (cf.  Smyrn.  viii).    But  if,  at  the  moment 
of  his  writing,  no  si)ecial  importance  was  attached  to  t!i.- 
method  of  appointing  clergy.  St.  Ignatius  would  certainly 
>trengthen  the  Bishops  position  much  more  elVectually  hy 
.■omparing  him  to  Christ  Himse-lf,  than  hy  e-nlargiiig  upon 
anv  Apostolic  powers  of  appointment.    We  are.  th-  !i.  <iuii.<- 
ahie  to  uneh-r>tand  why  St.  Ignatius,  if  he  knew  of  Ap.-u.lic 
appointnu-nt.  does  not  refer  to  it.     It  did  m.t  impr»  -s  his 
imaginatie.n.  nor  that  of  his  contemporaries,  with  miIIm  lent 
vividness;    i.t.r  was  it  the  he-st  argument  he  could  acidu. . 
for  his  purpose. 

But  is  it  at  all  possihle  that  St.  Ignatius  did  not  know 
of  the  appointment  of  clergy  hy  .\postles  Y  To  maintain 
that  he  did  not.  ^eems  to  mvolve  us  in  tw»)  serious  historical 
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(litfi<uUifs,  oiu-  of  whicli  comi'mH  the  k-ttor  ..f  St.  Ch  nuiU, 
and  tl.e  other  tho  tradition  of  tin-  appointment  of  St.  Polv- 
eaq)  by  Aj.ostles.     Ah  to  the  first,  the  'loser  one  exanuneH 
the  liti-rature  of  the  early  ChurcheH,  the  more  or.e  ih  sur- 
prised  at   the   constant    intereomse    which    was   kept    up 
iH'tween  the  most  distant  parts  of  Christendom.    AseX!'m])k's 
one  nuiy  rite  the  fre»iuent  references  to  hospitality  in  the 
New  Testament  and  the  activity  of  the   travelling  mis- 
si(.naries.     •  Whether  as  the  iK'urers  of  letters  from  one 
("hurch  to  anotiier.  or  as  living  Icttiis  ivad  of  all  men,  the 
Apostles.  I'ropluts,  Kvang.lists.  Pastors,  and  Teachers  kept 
ihe  life-hl.Mid  of  the  Church  in  ( ircidation  and  i ouotcracted 
!.,•  natural  tendency  of  ancient  civil  society  to  too  great 
.iidependenc-  and  isolation,    it  i.-  to  them  tli.a  we  owe  the 
fact    that   there  is  one   Bible  e\crywiiere   n-ceived  in  the 
Church,  one  Creed,  one  weekly  holyday,  one  Bajttism,  and 
one  Eucharist.'     St)  writes  Dr.  Wordsworth.*     And  .>^«.  i  Iso 
Sir  William  Ramsay- :  '  From  the  tirM  the  Christian  idea  \  :»s 
to  annihilate  the  sejjaration  due  to  space,  and  hold  tlu'  most 
distant  brother  as  near  as  the  icarest.'    Char  conscioiisu.ss 
of  this  ap])ears  lu  the  Pastoral    Epistles.   -J  .ind  a  .lolm, 
Clement  and  Ignatius,  all  of  which  pri-supposc  regular  inter- 
communication and  union  of  the  closest  kind  along  the  great 
routes  ;    and   it  is  of  course  one   of   the  <ommonp!a( cs  of 
Roman  History  that  intenourse  between  the  capital  and 
every  part  of  tlie  Emj)ire  was  direct  and  easy. 

bL  Ignatius's  h'tti  r  to  the  Roman  Church  shows  signs  of 
this  frctpunt  intercourse.  He  knew  tliat  they  had  heard 
of  lus  captivity  ami  coming  m.Miyrdom  uiul  liii'1  they 
woiil'l  end'.;ivour  u'  rcka>«-  imu  (ad  Roia.  >  i-  vi  viii)  :  he 
finds  means  to  .send  this  letter  on  aiiead  to  implore  them 
t(»  desist  :  he  is  aware  that  they  know  of  his  position  as 
sole  Bishop  of  Antiod.,  and  says  that  n'>v  !esus  t  hrist 
shall  be  its  bishop- He  and  your  love  "  (c.  ix)  :  he  U  neve« 
that  they  had  received  instructions  '  as  touching;  those  who 
went  before  me  irom  Syria  to  llome  wnl"  ihe  glor  <>f 
(Jod  '  (c.  xi). 

'   Miitistry  "J  <<ract,  i>.  UJ». 

'  Chunk  in  Ihe  llomaa  timptrt,  p  3tt5. 
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A>:jain,  Ik-  hn<.  ii>  was  |ioiiit«'ci  mil  alHtvc.  a  i  i>ii<  <|>lii«ii 
(»f  the  Itisliops  aiul  pn-sltytrrH  whifh  shows  (luiiits  of  iinpor- 
taiit  auri'finent  witli  that   ol   tin-    K-.maii  Cliunli  :    IxUli 
know  tlwin  as  existing?  througliout  Christianity,  aiul  hoth 
ri'jjard  tiu'in  as  tho  |)rt>i»»'roHi'ialst(H'«'lfl>rati'  the  Kmharist. 
Yt't,  if  St.  rgimtiiis  did  not  know  anythinjj  of  an  A|h).stolic 
appointment   of  cltTgy,    wi-   huvr    to   suppose   that    what 
St.  (  ItnuMit  takes  for  granted  as  a  univ«Tsal  practin  .  was 
unheard  of  in  tlie  hirge  and  important  part  of  rhrist<n«lonj 
represented  in  these  Kpisth's  :    and  that  what  one  -o  well 
versed  in  Churth  mutters  as  St.  Ignatius  liad  never  heani 
of,  the  imi)ortant  Churehes  of  Home  and  Corinth  knew  as 
tlie  sole  j)rattiee  tif  all  Churehes.     Some  eiho  of  the  dispute 
dt  Corinth  and  the  position  assumed  hy  the  Koman  <"hureh 
muHt  surely  have  reaehed  St.    Ignatius  :    and  if  he   had 
known  that   the    Homan   position   rested  on  a   (alse  and 
unhistorieal  basis,  eould  he  have  referred  to  them  \n  the 
terms   t»f   remarkably   high    praise    whieh    he    uses   in   tin- 
insi.iptic  •  t»f  his  letter  V     In  view  of  the  eonstant  eom- 
munieation  l)etween  the  Churehes,  it  seems  (juite  impossible 
that  the    Kast  and  tho  West  should   not  only  have  had 
mutually  ettntradietory  eustoms  and  traditions  regarding 
the   appoi  iiment   of    clergy,    but    also   that   eaeh    sluudd 
have   betn   uneonseious  of   the   praetieejind  hvjief  of  the 
other. 

That  St.  Igmttius  does  not  refer  to  the  disirej)aney  in 
the  respeetive  positions  of  Bishops-  tlie  single  Bishop  of 
the  Kast,  as  again.-',  the  presbyti-r-bishops  'f  the  \\\st — 
d<H  '  not  at  all  eanse  th<'  .same  dillieu'ly.  For  to  both 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Clement  the  moMt  vital  point  was  that 
the  Kurharist  and  other  Clwueh  ofliees  n>ust  be  performed 
by  the  proper  oflit  ers  :  and  if  this  were  .seeured  in  both 
eases  by  the  Bisho[)s.  it  eould  matter  but  little  to  either 
writer,  whether  they  were  one  or  many  in  any  partieular 
Chun-h.  The  dise»«'paiuy  ecmeerned  ehietly  the  means  to 
a  e«»mmon  end  ;  and  pos.sibly.  in  aetual  outward  appearanee, 
was  not  so  nuirked  as  might  be  imagined.  Among  the 
Ronnin  j)resbyters  one  or  two  must  have  l»een  eonspieuoua 
as  leaders  :    and   if   St.    Ignatius   magniiie.s   the    Bishop's 
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position,  yot  he  ulways  sc-t-^  the  Binhop  uh  surroumhd  l.y. 
and  Inuliiig,  the  preshyttTH  and  (U•ut•on^< 

AKuin.  to  take  the  particuhir  ea«e  of  the  Bishop  «»f  Smyrna, 
St.  I'dycaqi.  St.  Ignatius,  who  stayed  at  Smyrna,  had 
every  op])ortiinity  of  knowing  tiu-  faets  whieh  coiuerned 
this  hishop's  appointment:  and  if  St.  Ignatius  did  not 
know  that  he  was  appointed  by  Ai)o«tles,  his  ignorance  wa.s 
due  either  to  the  fact  that  tlu-  whole  subject  of  appointment 
of  clergy  did  not  interest  him,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  by  some  otlier  iM-rsons  :  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  false  tradition  current  in  the  local  Churches  on  this 
point  at  the  date  of  St.  Ignatius"  writing.  Xow  St.  Irenaeu.s 
(r.  A.n.  ISO)  tells  us  that  he  hud  known  St.  Polycarp  and 
had  been  taught  by  him  in  his  early  youth  ;  and  that 
St.  Polyviirj)  was  appointed  Bislu)p  of  Smyrna  by  Ai»ostles. 
'  Polycan)  also  was  not  only  in>tructed  by  Apostles  and 
conversed  with  many  who  hail  seen  Christ,  but  also  was 
apptiinted  by  Ai)ostles  in  A>ia,  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
Smyrna,  wluim  we  also  saw  in  our  early  youth  '  (A<lv.  Haer. 

iii  .•{.  4). 

Apparently,  we  have  here  two  men,  both  of  whom  had 
stH-n  St.  I'olycan),  g'viug  contradiitory  evidence.  One 
cannot  accuse  St.  Irenaeus  «.f  a  deliberate  inventi.m  ;  and 
HO  if  we  side  with  St.  Ignatius,  we  must  sup])ose  that 
St.  Ireraeus  was  deceived  by  the  common  tradition  of  his 
time.  But  it  i^i  ditticnlt  to  imagine  a  (au.se  st»  p«.werful  as 
n«.t  only  to  make  such  a  tradition  c(nrent  in  so  slm- 1  ii  time, 
but  also  to  deceive  a  person  who  had  sucb  np|,v.rtinutics 
of  obtaining  good  information  as  St.  Ir.naeus.  St.  Ircitaeus 
is  the  first  writer  to  turn  the  idea  of  Apost<.lic  appointnunt 
lo  use  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  «.f  dot  trine  on  ti.c  ground 
that  a  'charisma  veritatis  '  was  received  with  the  oHice  : 
if.  then,  the  tradition  arose  outside  St.  Irenaeus,  we  must 
look  for  its  cause  also  outside  St.  Irenaeus"  idea  ol  a  gift 
of  truth  accompanying  Apostolic  a))pointment.  But  no 
other  adequate  cause  has  been  assigned. 

In  view  of  these  ditliculties,  it  would  seem  best  t«.  uiulcr- 
stand  that  St.  Ignatius  ktiew  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent  ;  but,  as  wa^  the  case 
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with  the  N'cw  Trstnim-nt  writorH  niid  the  Corintliinn  Church, 
thiH  fait  did  not  ])res«'nt  itw'lf  to  him  as  ono  <Rllin«  fur 
8|M-oial  omphiisiH.  Hoiicr  th«^  armmunt  from  slKiue  »1oi-h 
not  hoUl  nooA  in  tliis  casr. 

If  this  ostimatr  «)f  tho  rvidrnco  in  correct,  we  munt  Kupposo 
that  the  normal  practice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  was 
tliat  the  Apostles,  and  others  on  the  line  of  descent  from 
the    Apostles,    ai)pointed    the    presbyters  of   the   earlieht 

Churches. 

One  feels  quite  justified  in  maintaining  that  Apostolu- 
appointment  n^prcsents  the  main  stream  of  Church  practice  ; 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  must  Ih'  admitt<'<l  that  the  scanty 
direct  i'vidcnce  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Apostles  did  not  act   from  any  sense  of  obligation, 
makes  it  impossible  to  remove  i-ntirely  the  possibility  of 
a])pointment  by  others  than  Apostles  and  Ap(.stolie  deh- 
gates.     But  whatever  margin  we  may  allow  for  such  hvi)o- 
t helical  cases,  of  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  they 
an*  mere  »)vpaths,  which  either  rejoin  the    main  road  or 
else  lead  nowhere  :   thcv  no  more  alter  the  main  strcan*  of 
the  succession,  than  do  the  martyrs  who,  the  Canons  ..f 
Hippolytus  sav,  should  be  ngarded  as  prcsbytt  rs  by  virtue 
of  their  confession,  though  they  h,.vc  received  no  ordination.' 

'    ri„.  (■.„,..ns  ..{  Ui|)|«.lvtus  (.-.  A.  I..  2tN»)  say  ll.al  if  a  roi.fr.ssor  hm 
a.timllv  iKrn  ,.nt  t..  llu-  tortun-.  he  nmy.  wh.-n  nlram-.!,  hol.l  tho  rank  of 
,,rc8l,vUr  without  lKin«  onlaincl  l,y  the  Uinhop ;  but  ho  may  not  U-coiao 
a    Hin'h.M.   witliout    proiMT   oniination   (Canon  VI  4:»-r.   in   AcheUs,    the 
I  anone^  llippol'lli.  Teste  „.  I ' „lcr>,ufhnf,gfH.  vi  4.  pp.  «T  f.).    The  Kgyptian 
Chunh  Ordor.  a  sonuwhat   lat«T  work,  found    in    Kthiop..',  Aral.i.-,  and 
Sa..lic   .'ontainH  the  san..-  provisions  in  thr  Arabic  an<l  Saidie  texts  (c.  24 
\ral.i.'   and  e.  M  .^ai(he.      S.e  Horner.  Statutes  of  the  AjtostlM,  pp.   24« 
and  :{Oh).     The  Klhinpi(^  te.xt.  huwev.r,  r.quitrs  that  a  eonfessor  shouhl 
In.  (M<lain.d  to  the  pnsbyUrat-    by  the  Bishop,  though  he  nmy  rank  as 
a  deaeon  without  ordn.ation  (e, .  -'.-)  and  5.5.  Horner,  pp.   144  and  202). 
\nd  thi-s  nversiil  uf  the  provision  of  the  fnnons  of  Hippolytus  is  foun<l 
in  the  Arabic  ami  Sai.ho  texts  also  {e.  TA  Arabic  and  c.  (>7  Jjaidic)  as  well  as 
in  the  eiKhlh    Hook  oi  the  Apostolic  Constitution,  e.  23  (A.I).  3.5<>-4tKt). 
The  original  texts  of  the  t<vptian  Church  Order  wUl  he  found  in  Mr  H..r- 
ner's  iHx.k  as  well  as  an  Knglish  translation.     The  Knghsh  will  also  bo 
found    in     Darw.-U   Stone.    KpUcnpanj  and    \alid  Orders,    Pu«-y    Hou.se 
Occasional  I'aiK-rs  No.  0.     It  .sicnis  from  this  that  in  certain  localilics, 
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'J'he  Hucces.sion  whic-li  lasted  on  and  nltiniatoly  pii-vailcd 
ovorywlioro,  as  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  shows,  was  that 
of  the  clergy  ap])oint<>d  by  the  Apostles. 

Slid  for  a  certain  comparatively  short  period,  confcwors  who  had  sutTcred 
torture  were  advanced  to  the  pre.sbyterate  without  ordination.  Tliesc 
cases,  however,  do  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
since  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  if  a  confessor  is  to  be  advaii<"cd  to  the 
episcopate,  he  must  be  ordained  by  a  Bishop. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  EPISCOPATE 

In  external  appearance  the  local  Churches  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  pres<   ,t  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  New  Testament  and 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  ;    in  the  latter,  we  have  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons— two  orders  of  ministers  only  ;    in 
the  former,  we  find  a  Bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  three 
distinct  grades  of  officers.^     It  has  been  said  that  the  great 
problem  of  earlv  Church  history  is  to  find  an  explanation  of 
this  contrast  ;  for  to  modern  eyes  it  appears  to  be  notlung 
less  than  a  political  revolution,  a  change  from  democracy 
to  monarchy.    One  must  point  out,  however,  that  questions 
of  constitutional  rights  existed  only  in  the  background  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christians  of  that  day.    The  change 
certainly  did  not  present  itself  to  them  in  the  light  of 
a  political  revolution. 

In  order  to  interpret  historical  evidence  aright,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  place  oneself  in  the  same  psychological 
position  as  the  writer  whose  evidence  is  under  exammatum. 
If  we  begin  by  introducing  a  point  of  view  or  an  antithesis 
which  was  quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  a  false  estimate  both  of  his 
evidence  and  of  the  actual  facts  underlying  it.  The  proper 
couise  must  be  to  begin  by  studying  the  written  evidence 
in  the  light  of  the  renditions,  the  controversies,  and  the 
interests  of  the  w  :tc  s  day;  from  this  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  the  historical  facts  which  he  describes  may  be 

•  In  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  '  Bishop'  printed  with  a  capital  B. 
denotes  a  member  of  the  highest  grade  when  the  nunist.y  of  the  local 
Churches  is  divid.d  into  three.  Bishop,  prcsbyt^s,  and  d.acoiw  as  in 
St.  l-^natins  and  later  writers;  'bishop'  printed  with  a  small  b  ,  denotes 
a  membcT  of  the  higher  when  two  grades  only  are  found,  presbyler- 
bishops  and  deacons,  as  in  the  New  Testament  and  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
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determined  with  such  precision  as  the  case  admits  of.  Wlien 
this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  safe  to  interrogate  the  results 
to  discov.  r  what  bearing  they  have  upon  the  interests  and 
contro\  isles  of  our  own  day.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  will 
be  well  to  begin  a  study  of  this  subject,  by  excluding  from 
one's  mind  all  idea  of  political  and  constitutional  changes  ; 
not  because  this  is  not  a  real  aspect  of  the  facts  in  question, 
but  because  it  is  not  the  aspect  which  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers  whose  evidence  must  be  examined. 

Tlie  first  point  which  strikes  a  modern  reader  with  surprise 
is  the  fact  that  this  apparently  momentous  change  was 
carried  through  with  so  little  opposition  ;  or  perhaps,  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  the  fact  that  the  progress 
of  the  change  was  attended  with  so  little  comment  on  the 
part  of  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  it.  We  simply 
find  first  one  state  of  things,  and  then  later  on,  another, 
quite  different  from  the  first  ;  we  can  clearly  perceive  the 
difference,  because  both  conditions  are  incidentally  outlined  ; 
but  no  writer  sets  out  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
describing  either  condition,  nor  has  any  one  sufficient 
interest  in  the  change  to  tell  us  plainly  how  and  why  it  was 
brought  aboixt.  As  Dr.  Loofs  has  well  said,  the  age  of  the 
New  Testament  is  very  different  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century ;  yet  there  is  no  wide  chasm  between 
them,  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other  quite  naturally.^ 

But  our  sense  of  surprise  will  entirely  disappear  when  we 
remember  that  what  the  Churches  of  the  day  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  was  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine  against  the  assaults  of  heretics,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  unity  of  the  local  Churches  against  disruption,  and 
especially  against  disruption  into  separate  gatherings  for 
the  Eucharist.  Against  these  dangers,  no  better  safeguard 
could  be  found  than  the  establishment  of  one  official  in  each 
( 'hurch  as  the  centre  of  all  activity,  as  the  official  guardian 
of  the  teaching  and  the  chief  Eucharistic  authority.  Thus, 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  dny  was  in  favour  of  Episcopacy, 
apparently  without  even  a  single  current  of  opposition. 
And  so,  to  the  writers  cf  that  age,  the  change,  while  still  in 
'  See  Studien  und  KrUiken.  1890,  p.  631  f. 
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{jfogress,  was  so  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  iliil  ntit 
impress  itself  upon  their  imaginations  nor  aro>is(>  inucli 
oomment.  The  new  order  of  things  was  already  established 
before  the  contrast  with  earlier  arrangements  was  con- 
sciously felt.  Only  a  later  generation  could  perceive  the 
vastness  of  the  change. 


II 

But  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  deHne 
what  we  mean  by  'Episcopacy'.     What  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  Episcopate  ?    In  the  Xew  Testament, '  bishoj)  ' 
and  '  presbyter  '  are  practically  interchangeable  terms,  used 
to  designate  a  number  of  equal  officers  who  stand  at  tl\e 
head  of  each  local  Church  without  any  superu)r  over  them.' 
This  is  one  end  of  the  process  of  change.    What  is  the  other  ".' 
Two  answers  are  possible  :   (1)  We  may  say  that  Episcopacy 
is  established  when  '  Bishop  '  means  one  who  has  the  power 
of   ordination,    while    '  presbyter ',    as   distinguished   from 
'  BLshop  ',  means  one  who  has  not  this  power.    (2)  We  may 
say  that  the  essence  of  the  change  is  accomplished  when 
the  term  'Bishop'  is  used  to  designate  one  officer  wl,.. 
appears  at  the  head  of  each  local  Church,  and  has  a  lunnbcr 
of  '  presbyters  '  under  him,  though  the  power  of  ordinati(»n 
was  not  necessarily  confined  to  him.     To  put  the  matter 
briefly,  we  may  make  the  differentia  of  the  Episcopate  to  be 
either  the  power  of  ordination,  or  what  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  '  monarchy  ',  the  rule  or 
leadership  of  a  single  officer  in  the  management  or  control 
of  Church  affairs.     Now  this  is  a  distinction  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  Church  history,  it  is  quite  uimecessary  to 
point  out,  because,  with  tin-  possible  exception  of  a  lew 
cases  in  this  earliest  period,  the  '  Bishops  '  have  been  th<' 
chief  rulers  in  each  locality,  and  also  the  sole  posses^  ors  of  t  lie 
power  of  ordaining.    But  if  we  find  a  Church  in  which  several 
officers  are  acknowledged  to  possesr,  the  power  of  ordination, 
and  yet  one  of  them  is  supreme  over  the  rest  in  matters  of 
government,  then  the  one  chief  officer  is  a  '  Bishop  '  in  the 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  ii. 
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monarchical  sense,  though  not  in  respect  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  right  to  ordain.  And  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  imply  a  break  in  the  transmission  of  authority 
from  the  Apostles,  only  where  the  many  officers,  who  were 
not  called  '  Bishops  ',  but  yet  possessed  power  to  ordain, 
had  received  no  authority  to  ordain  from  the  Apostles  and 
their  delegates. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  which  is  the  correct 
definition  of  '  Bishop  '  ;  for  there  is  no  court  to  which  appeal 
can  be  made  to  decide  the  correct  use  ;  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  student  should  understand  clearly  which  sense  is 
meant  in  each  particular  case.  If  we  wish  to  study  the 
development  of  constitutional  practice  in  the  Church,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  monarchy  the  test ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  observe  the  succession  of  appointment  in  the  ministry,  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  the  power  of  ordination  in  view  as  well. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  main  object  will  be  to  discover 
whether  clergy  were  ordained  always  by  those  who  were 
known  to  have  received  Apostolic  authority  to  ordain,  or 
whether  this  was  considered  unnecessary.  The  principle  ot 
Apostolic  authority  in  ordination  is  not  really  affected  by 
the  mere  use  of  one  ecclesiastical  title  rather  than  another  ; 
we  must  look  l)eneath  the  names  to  principles  ;  it  is  only 
when  principles  have  become  inextricably  associated  with 
titles  that  we  can  be  content  with  names  alone  ;  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  period  of  Church  history  now  under 
examination 

There  are  two  main  points  to  be  investigated— the  date 
and  the  causes  of  the  Episcopate.  In  connexion  with  the 
former,  at  least,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  history  of  both 
the  '  monarchy  '  and  the  right  of  ordination.  When  this  has 
been  done,  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
relation  of  the  Bishop's  power  of  ordination  to  Apostolic 
authority. 

Ill 

^^ith  regard,  then,  to  the  date  of  the  Episcopate,  we 
m;iy  begin  with  the  East  and  the  Epi.stles  of  St.  Ignatius 
(c.  A.  I).  117).    Here  we  clearly  have  the  monar.?hical  Episco- 
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pate.     And  here  again,   since  nothing  pertaining  to  the 
Church  is  to  he  done  apa.t  from  the  Bishop,  it  is  moat 
improhahlc   tliat   ordinatiori   was  performed   without  the 
Bishop.i    And  this  may  be  supported  by  another  considera- 
tion.    In  New  Testament  times  wc  find  in  each  of  these 
Churches  a  group  of  presbyters  without  any  mention  of 
a  single  Bishop,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  them.    But  in  the  days  of  St.  Ignatius 
monarchical   Bishops  were   firmly  established;   hence  the 
right  of  presbyters  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  must  have 
been  exercised  subject  to  his  control  or  permission.     '  Let 
that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist  which  is  under  the  Bishop  or 
one  to  whom  he  shall  have  entrusted  it  '.^    Hence  there  is 
here  a  limitation  imposed  upon  the  presbyters.    Now  what- 
ever conditions  made  this  limitation  advantageous  would 
also  make  it  of  even  more  importance  that  the  right  to 
create  presbyters,  the  right  to  give  authority  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist,  should  be  confined  to  the  one  central  authority. 
Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that  from  the  moment  when 
the  single  monarchical  Bishop  was  established,  no  one  else 
ever  presided  at  ordinations.    Of  course,  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion may  have  been  confined  to  the  Bishop  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some,  or  even  all,  of 
the  presbyters  had  received  authority  to  ordain  before  the 
monarchical  Bishop  was  appointed  ;    in  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  right  was  not  exercised  by  the  presbyters  after 
the  Bishop  appeared.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  presby- 
ters had  received  such  authority,  but  there  is  also  no  proof 
that  they  had  not.    If  they  did  not  receive  it,  then  we  have 
here  in  the  East  the  Episcopate  in  both  senses,  monarchical 
and  ordaining.    If  they  did  receive  it,  then  we  must  suppose 
that,  as  time  went  on  and  new  presbyters  were  ordained, 
these  new  presbjrters  were  appointed  with  limited  powers, 
i.e.  mimi"'  the  right  of  ordination,  and  that  thus  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ordaining  Episcopate  came  a  little  later  than 
that  of  the  monarchical. 

But  ought  we  to  place  the  Episcopate  in  these  Churches 
at  a  date  yet  earlier  than  St.  Ignatius  and  trace  it  back  to 

'  See  passim,  but  especially  ew/  Smyrii.  c.  viii.  "■  Smyrn,  c.  viii. 
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tho  AjMJstles,  and  especially  to  St.  John  '(  nv  letters  of 
St.  Ignatius  are  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Episcopate 
as  an  institution  well  established  in  this  part  of  the  world 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century.  Its  first 
appearance  must  have  taken  place  some  years  earlier  ; 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  If  we  accept 
the  tradition  of  the  long  residence  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  hardly  likely,  as  Lightfoot  says,  that  so  important  an 
institution  should  have  grown  up  without  his  sanction.^  To 
this  Irenaeus^  lends  support  when  he  says  that  Polycar|i 
was  appointed  by  Apostles  to  be  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  The 
tradition  first  meets  us  in  plain  words  in  Tertullian.^'  who 
says  :  '  The  sequence  of  Bishops  traced  back  to  its  origin 
will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  John.'  We  find  it 
again  more  explicitly  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,''  who 
remarks  that  when  the  Apostle  John  returned  to  Ephesus 
from  the  Isle  of  Patmos, '  he  went  away,  being  invited  to  the 
adjacent  territories  of  the  nation,  here  to  appoint  Bishops, 
there  to  establish  whole  Churches,  and  there  to  ordain  those 
who  were  signified  by  the  Spirit.'  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  why  this  evidence  should  be  rejected.^ 

The  evidence  for  Rome  and  the  West  is  fortunately  a  little 
more  clear.  In  New  Testament  times  '  bishop  '  and  '  pres- 
l)yter  '  are  clearly  interchangeable  terms  ; «  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  right  or  power  of  ordination.  But  by  the  date 
of  St.  Clement's  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  96),  this 
element  of  ordination  is  introduced.  The  Apostles,  he  says, 
'  appointed  the  aforesaid  persons  and  afterwards  gave  a 
further  injunction  .  .  .  that  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  to  their  ministration.'  ^  Some  persons  must  have 
received  this  injunction  and  acted  upon  it.  Is  the  term 
'  Bishop  '  then  applied  to  them  and  them  alone  ?  Have  we 
here  Bishops  in  the  ordaining  sense  ?  By  no  means.  There 
is  still  no  change  in  the  use  of  the  word  ;  '  bishop  '  is  still 
synonymous  with  '  presbyter  '  and  is  not  yet  directly  placed 
in  connexion  with  ordination.     The  only  persons  said  to 

'  Phil.  p.  206.  '  Adv.  Uaer.  iii  c. ;{,  4.  '  Adv.  Marc,  iv  5. 

'  Qtiia  Dives  Salv.  c.  xlii.  '  8ee  Lightfoot,  riiil.,  pp.  212-14. 

"  See  Appendix,  Note  ii.  '  See  c.  xliv. 
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appoint  fkU-rs  are  calU-cl  indotiiiittly  '  hkh  «>t  ivputr  ' 
(iXXnytfioi  afSpfi).  At  this  inoiiuMit.  tlu'ii,  tlu-re  wyre 
•  Bi^liops  ',  m-itluT  in  the  monarchical  nor  in  the  ordaining 

sense. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  eonsideratitm  that  no  single  Bishop 
of  Kome  is  mentioned  by  St.  Ignatius.  Not  much  weight, 
however,  must  be  attached  to  this  consideration,  tor  it  has 
iKt'ii  claimed  by  different  writers  to  favour  both  the  views 
that  there  was,"  and  that  there  was  not,  a  single  Bishop  at 
Rome  at  this  time.  Dr.  Loofs  i  urges  that  the  explanation 
of  St.  Ignatius*  silence  is  that  he  knew  personally  the  Bishops 
of  the  other  Churches  which  he  addresses,  but  not  the  Bishoj) 
of  Kome.     .  '  'U,  also,  has  argued  that  if  there  had  been 

no  single  »  ,lome,  St.  Ignatius  must  have  mentioned 

it.2  On  tlu  .11' i-  hand,  Dr.  Wordsworth^  regards  the 
silence  of  tjt  Ignatius  as  making  for  the  ab.sence  of  a  single 
Bishop.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  St.  Jgnatius  had 
a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  doings  of 
the  Roman  CJhurch,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  same 
principles  which  he  wished  to  preserve  by  the  Epi^vopate 
were  guaranteed  at  Rome  by  the  presbyter-bishops,  there 
is  little  reason  why  he  should  mention  the  absence  of  the 
single  Bishop.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  incline  to  think 
that  the  silence  of  St.  Ignatius  tends  to  show  that  the  single 
Episcopate  was  not  yet  developed  at  Rome. 

The  evidence  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  again,  is  claimed 
by  both  sides.  The  date  of  the  Shepherd  is  much  disputecl  ; 
but  the  general  consensus  of  oj)inion  seems  to  place  it.  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  Muratoriaii  Fragment, 
in  the  episcopate  of  Pius,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  centurv.'*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the 
trend  of  the  evidence  of  the  Shepherd  at  great  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  book  cannot  be  claimed  as  sup- 
porting a  well-developed  monarchical  Episcopate.     If  the 

>  Studieii  ami  Kritiken.  18./0,  p.  658.  '  KirchainchI,  p.  169. 

'  Ministry  of  Grace,  pp.  125-7. 

*  «eo  Laugen,  Geach.  der  Horn.  Kircke,  w  125-:«);  Soliin,  hirclnnrrvl,!, 
p.  172  ;  Harnack,  Die  Leltre  der  Zwolf  A,H^tel,  p.  100 ;  Limlaay,  Tin 
Church  atui  the  Ministry,  p.  74  ;  VVordswoitli.  Ministry  of  Grace,  p.  120. 
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EpiHcopntc  didfxist,  it  was  not  iii  the  fleaily  dt'liiu-d  oiitUiU' 
of  latrr  days.'  The  most  whii-li  can  hv  said  is  that  in  the 
ambition  of  those  who  t)ceu|)y  tiie  '  chief  seats  ',"■'  we  find 
evidence  that  a  '  change  in  Church  gov'er»iiiwnt  was  in 
process  of  accomphshment  \^ 

This  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  single 
Bishop  at  Rome  is  supported  by  one  or  two  minor  considera- 
tions. St.  Irenaeus  appears  to  liave  sometimes  used  the 
terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  '  as  substitutes  for  each 
other .^  In  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (c.  a.d.  200),  again, 
there  is  still  some  looseness.  One  of  '  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  '  is  to  be  chosen  to  lay  on  hands  in  ordination. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Canons  confine  the  power  of 
ordination  to  Bi.shops,  we  may  see  in  this  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  two  titles  were  applied  to  the  same  officers.  So, 
too,  the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  ordination  for  a  Bishop 
and  for  a  presbyter,  which  differ  only  in  the  use  of  their 
respective  titles  in  the  accompanying  prayer  (Canon  IV,  32), 
is  well  explained,  if,  up  till  comj)aratively  recent  times,  there 
had  been  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  single  Bishop  and 
all  other  presbyters. 

Again,  as  is  well  knowr  there  are  remarkable  variations 
in  the  different  catalogues  of  the  early  Roman  bishops, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  Linus,  Anaclctus,  and  Clement. 
If  this  view  of  the  late  date  of  Episcopacy  at  Rome  be 
adopted,  we  have  an  excellent  explanation  of  these  varia- 
tions. The  fact  probably  is  that  all  three  presided  over  the 
Church  at  much  the  same  time,  all  were  at  the  same  time 
Bishops  or  presbyter-bishops,  accordi:ig  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  look  at  them.  A  generation  which  took  the 
right  of  ordination  as  the  differentia  of  the  Episcopate  could 
call  them  '  Bishops  '  with  perfect  loyalty  to  the  truth.  Hege- 
sippus  5  says  that  when  he  visited  Rome,  he  '  made  out 
a  succession  '  (AiaSoxfiv  fT,oii]<rdnT]i').  Does  this  mean  that 
he  selected  certain  names  from  among    those  who  had 

'  Cf.  I^angeii,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

''  Vis.  iii  9,  7  and  Sim.  viii  7,  6. 

^  Wordsworth,  p.  127,  see  also  Luning,  Oemeindeverfaasung,  pp.  94-5. 

*  Cf.  Haer.  iii  14,  2.  '  Ap.  Eus.,  H.  E.  iv  22. 
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hfon  known  l)«»th  as  l)iwlio|>H  and  iis  prenhyt*  is.  and  liad 
put  thorn  in  ordtr  so  as  t«»  show  a  siuct'ssion  i  Finally,  tin- 
tradition  of  a  suicession  «tl  Bish«)i)s  at  Ronn'  dois  not  nu-ft 
us  until  after  the  middle  of  tlu  second  eentur>'.  in  Hegesippus 
and  Irenaeus.  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  tli.it  the 
monarchical  Episcopate  at  Rome  was  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  change  which  went  on  during  the  early  nuddle  of 
the  second  century. 

During  this  period  certain  causes,  which  are  discussed 
below,  were  at  work  making  it  highly  expedient  to  have 
a  single  officer  at  the  head  of  each  Church,  and  hence  the 
monarchical  Bishop.  After  the  monarchical  Episcopate  has 
been  firmly  established,  all  other  clergy  would  naturally  b<- 
ordained  with  limitid  powers,  i.e.  viinus  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion. Thus,  the  presbyters  soon  became  differentiated  from 
the  Bishoj)  by  losing  whatever  rights  «»f  ordination  they  had 
once  possessed ;  and  so  the  ordaniing  Episcopate  followed 
hard  upon  the  monarchical.^ 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  change  was  comi)lete, 
and  the  single  Bishop  appears  not  only  as  monarch,  but  also 
as  sole  ordainer.    To  this  last  point  testimony  is  borne  by 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  although,  as  has  been  seen,  there 
was  still  some  looseness  in  tl.    use  of  "  bishop  '  and  '  pres- 
byter '  in  these  Canons.    In  Canon  IV  we  read  :  '  The  liishop 
is  in  all  respects  equal  to  a  presbyter  save  in  the  title  of  the 
throne  and  ordination,  for  the  power  of  ordaining  is  not 
given  to  him  '  (i.e.  to  the  presbyter).^    Our  general  conclusion 
with  regard  to  Rome,  then,  is  that  the  monarchical  Episco- 
pate was  the  result  of  a  process  which  went  on  chiefly  in  the 
early  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the  ordaining 
Episcopate  appeared  soon  after,  and  was  fully  established 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  case  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  must  also  be  briefly 
examined.  The  relative  passages  are  in  (I)  Eutychius, 
a  Uniate  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  tenth  century  •,3 
(2)  Severus,  the  monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  of  the 

'  Cf.  Langen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82,  89. 

»  In  Acheli-s,  Die  Canones  Ilippolyti.,  in  Tejcle  und  V niersuchungen,  \i4. 

»  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Phil,  p.  229. 
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Hrnt  lialf  «»f  thf  sixth  contury  ;  •  (3)  .)■  rome  ; «  (4)  tlio  Apo- 
thegniH  of  tlie  FatluTH,  parts  of  whicli  go  back  to  the  Hecond 
half  of  the  fourth  century.^ 

Jerome  nayn  that  at  Alexandria,  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark 
down  to  Heraehisand  Dicmysius  (A.l).  233-05),  the  presbyters 
iised  always  to  appoint  as  Bishop  one  ehost-n  out  of  their 
luirnber  and  plaee  him  upon  the  higher  grade,  as  if  an  army 
were  electing  its  general,  or  deacons  were  electing  from 
themselves  one  whom  they  knew  to  Ik>  a  hard  worker  and 
were  calling  him  archdeacon.  '  For  what,'  he  asks,  '  does 
a  bishop  do,  which  a  presbyter  does  not  do,  with  the  excep- 
ticm  of  ordination  1  ' 

The  Apothegms  relate  a  story  of  how  certain  heretics 
came  to  Poemen,  an  Egyptian  hermit  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  criticized  the  Archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria as  having  received  ordination  from  pri'sbyters. 
Unfortunately,  Poemen  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gore,*  that  the 
Archbishop  whom  the  heretics  criticized  was  probably 
Athanasius,  who  was  beyond  dou;,  ordained  by  Bishops. 
1'he  earliest  evidence  for  oidination  by  clergy  known  as 
'  presbyters  '  thus  breaks  down  completely  ;  and  Dr.  Ciore 
suggests  that  the  words  of  the  heretics  were  simply  an 
Arian  slander  invented  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
Athanasius.  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  has  now  carried  this  a  step 
further  and  suggests  that  this  same  Arian  invention  was  the 
source  of  Jerome's  information.  '  Jerome,  writing  amid 
Syrian  surroundings,  w  uuld  eagerly  accept  the  thcR'  current 
l)re.sentation  of  the  Alexandrian  tradition  (due  to  Arian 
literature  and  influence),  though  his  knowledge  of  the  later 
facts  caused  him  to  throw  back  the  dates  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  Athanasius  to  Dionysius  and  Heraclas."'^ 

'  His  statt'iiK'nt  is  published  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  in  Journal  of  Theological 
SUuIies,  ii  Oli!  f. 

''  Ep.  cxlvi  1. 

'  Butler,  in  Texts  and  Studies,  vi  208-14. 

*  ./.  T.  S.  iii  280  ;  cf.  al-        .rwell  SStou'-.  op,  oit.  43-4. 

■  Cambridge  Mediaeval  .  istory,  i  161.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  the 
Alexandrine  presbyters  must  have  poasessxl  some  unusual  power  in  the 
appointment  of  the  patriarch,  but  that  it  is  as  likely  that  these  were  powers 
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Thin  confideration  nui»t  UmuI  to  lower  the  estimation  in 
which  Jerome's  teHtimony  has  usually  1m  ti  held.  Moreover, 
there  still  remaiiw  the  iUgumevi  ivdv  ued  hy  Dr.  Core  > 
that  Origen,  who,  of  course,  had  tlw  H'st  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  customs  pivvailed  at  Alexandria  during  the 
l)eriod  to  which  Jerome's  statement  applies,  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  a  practice  of  ordination  by  '  presbyters  '. 
If  the  evidence  of  Jerome  is  open  to  serious  doubt,  the 
testimony  of  Severus  and  Eutychius,  when  thus  deprived  of 
support  from  earlier  sources,  cannot  carry  much  weight. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  \w  little  leastm  to  think  that 
the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  other  Ohiirches.* 


IV 

What  causes  were  responsible  for  the  a]>pean.  •  "  of 
a  Bishoj)  distinct  from  presbyters'?  In  li  «  part  vi  our 
inquiry  it  is  less  neces  .  y  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
l)€tween  the  '  ordaining  '  and  the  '  monarchical '  capacities 
of  the  Bishops,  because  much  the  same  set  of  causes  operated 
in  both  cases.  And  besides,  as  was  said  above,  once  the 
administration  of  local  Church  affairs  was  put  in  the  hands 

which  elsewhere  belonged  to  the  people  as  that  they  were  the  powers  which 
elsewhere  belonged  to  the  bishops. 

'  J.  T.  S.,  iii  278-82. 

*  Cf.  also  (!oro,  The  Church  and  the  Minislri/,  pp.  134-44.  357-63 ; 
Wordsworth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134-41.  Some  support  for  J»»ronie's  .atenient 
has  been  fuund  in  the  thirteenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  314). 
According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lightfoot  {Phil.  232  f.)  and  others 
this  Canon  forbids  city-prcsbytcrs  to  ordain  without  written  permission 
trom  the  Bishop.  X(»p«jrKi(t<i7rois  /iij  e'^cii-ni  npttrlivTipovt  fi  diaxuvovs  X"l><>' 
TovuydWa (ir,ii npi<TtivTipoii n<>\tm.  Mr.  R.  B.  Rackham, however,  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  Canons,  and  gives  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  true  reading  is  (i\X("i  pi)v  fir]ii  npfajivrtpovs  7r<lX€a)r, 
and  this  means,  as  Mr.  Rackham  explains  it,  that  country  bishops  may  not 
ordain  presbyters  or  deacons  in  another  diocese  (reading  «V  irtpa  n.ipmKii 
instead  of  .V  (Kuffrn  napoiKia  with  Lightfoot),  nor  even  town-pro«byters(in 
their  own  districts),  without  the  written  consent  of  the  bishop  o.'  vhe  TriJXit 
to  which  their  country  districts  {x^f'")  ^'^''"^  attsw^hcd  {Studio.  Hihlica  H 
EcclesiaMica,  iii.  149, 187-93).  This  interpretation  of  Raekham's  text,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty  ;  cf.  iStonc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41  and  48. 
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of  a  single  Bishop,  there  would  bo  a  natural  tendency  to 
restrict  the  power  of  ordination  to  him  also  ;  for  if  before 
this  time  authority  to  ordain  had  been  given  to  men  known 
as  '  presbjrters  ',  yet  after  this,  all  '  presbyters  '  would  be 
ordained  without  that  authority. 

Many  have  been  the  causes  suggested  to  explain  why 
the  Episcopate  liecame  the  universal  rule.  The  dominant 
conditions,  however,  appear  to  have  been  these.  The 
Church  of  the  second  century  was  threatened  with  peculiar, 
and  what  may  well  have  appeared  to  be  at  the  time,  appalling 
dangers.  The  brilliance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  their 
eloquence,  their  education,  their  unbounded  self-confidence, 
the  seeming  depth  of  their  thought  and  their  boasted  stores 
of  hidden  knowledge,  all  tended  to  make  the  comparatively 
simple  Christian  teachers  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  Smce 
the  Gnostics  claimed  to  have  special  sources  of  information 
about  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  task  of  the  Church  was  to 
reassure  her  members  as  to  what  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  really  was.  The  need  for  a  single  definite 
and  authoritative  source  of  Christian  doctrine  in  each  locality 
was  never  more  apparent.  This  was  probably  the  strongest 
influence  making  towards  Episcopacy.  But  there  were 
others  also.  Differences  in  doctrine  led  to  separate  gather- 
ings. There  was  a  danger  lest  local  Churches  should  dissolve 
into  separate  groups,  each  with  its  own  teacher  and  its  own 
peculiarities  of  doctrine.  The  great  corrective  of  this  was 
tlie  common  meeting  of  all  C*hristians  for  the  Eucharist, 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  could  be  expounded  to  all. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  especial  importance  that  no  irregular 
meetings  of  the  Eucharist  should  be  held  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  central  authorities  ;  hence  the  advantage  of 
placing  one  individual  in  special  charge  over  the  Eucharist, 
as  the  centre  of  tlie  unity  of  the  Churches.  As  Dr.  Lindsay 
says,  '  Probably  the  main  impulse  came  from  the  pressure 
of  temptation — intellectual  and  moral — and  persecution. 
One  man  could  take  a  stronger  grip  against  both.'  ^  And  for 
this  reason  also  it  was  well  to  restrict  the  right  to  ordain 
elders  to  the  central  authority. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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Sir  William  Ramsay  has  \irgpd  that  the  oorrespondoncj- 
with  other  f!hurches  resulted  in  making  one  officer  appear 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole.'  A  central  head  of  tho 
financial  system  may  also  have  been  an  advantage.^  The 
decay  of  the  Charismata,  again,  tended  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  local  ministry  and  that  of  the  Bisho]) 
as  the  centre  of  all.^ 

Although  this  applies  particularly  to  the  West  and  the 
second  century,  yet  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  even  a  casual 
reader  that  it  is  to  guard  against  just  such  dangers  of 
dissolution  into  groups  and  uncertain  variations  of  teaching 
that  St.  Ignatius  so  vehemently  upholds  the  monarchical 
Bishop  and  his  Clergy.  The  date  of  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopate  in  these  Churches  could  not  have 
been  so  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  St.  Ignatius'  letters, 
as  to  make  it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  much  the  same 
considerations  which  made  St.  Ignatius  sup])ort  the  single 
Bishop  when  established  were  also  responsible  for  the  original 
introduction  of  Episcopacy.  The  Gnosticism  which  reached 
its  acme  in  the  second  century  was  alr(>ady  current  in  an 
incipient  but  dangerous  form  in  Asia  Minor  at  an  earlier  date. 
Alexandria,  again,  was  the  very  home  of  Gnostic  thought. 

Hence  the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  Episcopate  were  much  the  same  in  all  the  Churches 
throughout  the  world.  If  the  Bishops  of  Asia  were  appointed 
by  St.  John,  this  does  not  place  them  upon  a  higher  level  than, 
or  upon  a  different  basis  from,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  or  Alex- 
andria. In  both  cases,  much  the  same  set  of  causes  was  at 
work  ;   the  only  difference  was  that  in  the  East  this  set  of 

'  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  364. 

'  Hatch,  Diet.  ofChr.  Ant.  ii  1702. 

'  See  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Z.  A.,  pp.  109,  110,  and  Expansion  of 
Christianity,  vol.  i,  pp.  430-3.  Dr.  Harnack's  views  on  this  subject  are 
different  from  those  given  above,  because  of  his  refusal  to  regard  the  terms 
'  bishop '  and  '  presbyter '  as  synonymous  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
further  discussion  see  Loofs,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1890,  pp.  651-4 ;  Loning, 
Gemeindeverf.  pp.  13S-43;  Sohni,  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  177-9;  Robinson, 
Ene.  Bib.  =.  v.  '  Bishops ',  i  .'>83 ;  Weizsttcker,  Apostolic  Age,  11  336 : 
Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i  214 ;  Langen,  Oesch.  der  Rr,m.  Kirche,  i  96,  98 ; 
Schmiedel,  Enc,  Bib.,  s.  v.  '  Ministry ',  §§  49-62. 
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causes  came  into  operation  at  an  earlier  date — within  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle  St.  John— than  was  the  case  in  other 
Churches.  Had  the  same  causes  operated  with  the  same 
forceinthe  West  within  the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul, 
we  would  probably  have  had  the  same  result — a  single 
Bishop  in  each  Church  in  the  West  as  well. 

Here  again,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  institution  of 
presbyters,  the  motive  for  the  development  of  the  ministry 
was  not  a  desire  to  conform  to  a  set  pattern,  but  t]i<' 
necessity  of  meeting  the  practical  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  day. 

V 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  discuss  to  advantage  the  relation 
between  this  right  or  power  of  ordination  and  Apostolic 
authority.  The  period  to  be  examined  has  definite  limits, 
though  they  are  not  the  same  for  all  Churches.  The  terminus 
a  quo  is  fixed  by  the  letter  of  St.  Clement.  It  has  been  seen 
above  that  at  the  time  of  this  letter  ordination  was,  as 
a  general  rule,  if  not  universally,  performed  by  none  but 
those  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent — by  those  who  were 
known  to  have  Apostolic  authority  to  appoint,  i.e.  by 
those  who  had  received  the  '  further  injunction  '  of  which 
St.  Clement  speaks,  and  had  acted  upon  it.  The  terminus  ad 
qttetn  is  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  the  single  Bishop  with 
sole  right  of  ordination,  though  this  did  not  take  place  in  all 
Churches  at  the  same  time.  The  only  question  to  be  studied 
is  whether,  in  the  transition  and  change  which  took  place 
between  these  two  limits,  we  have  any  break  with  the 
Apostolic  line  of  descent  in  the  matter  of  ordination.  If, 
during  this  period  of  change,  no  ordinations  were  performed 
except  by  those  who  were-  known  to  have  authority  from 
the  Apostles  to  ordain,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
succession  has  been  carried  down  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  day  ;  for  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  very  word 
'  Bishop  '  means  one  who  alone  has  the  right  of  ordination, 
and  that  right  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  Apostles. 
Hence,  if  these  Bishops  were  on  the  line  of  Apostolic  descent, 
the  succession  which  proceeds  from  them  must  be  so  also. 
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It  will  he  well  to  consider  first  the  t'hurthes  of  the  East, 
then  those  of  Rome  and  the  West,  and  finally  Alexandria. 

The  silence  of  St.  Ignatius  on  the  subject  of  ordination  has 
already  been  noticed.    Ordination  does  not  appear  to  have 
interested  him  ;    but  his  attitude  was  seen  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  convincing  evidence  of  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  that  all  clergy  were  appointed  only  by  those  who 
were  themselves  from  the  Apostles.    St.  Clement's  evidence 
includes  the  East,  because  he  was  not  conscious  of  the 
existence  anywhere  of  any  clergy  who  were  not  on  the  line 
of  Apostolic  descent ;    and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he  knew  what  customs  and  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
Eastern  Church.    Nothing  which  comes  to  us  from  the  East 
itself  contradicts  this  testimony  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have, 
as  was  seen  above,  a  strong  tradition  that  the  appointment 
of  these  Bishops  was  due  to  St.  John.    These  Bishops  appear 
here  at  such  an  early  date  as  to  leave  only  the  very  briefest 
interval  Iwjtween  themselves  and  Apostles,  if.  indeed,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  regard  them  as  the  very  creation  of  Apostles.* 
Here,  then,  we  find  no  ordinations  except  with  Apostolic 
authority. 

With  regard  to  Rome  and  the  West,  the  evidence  is 
equally  clear,  though  the  period  of  transition  which  it  is 
necessary  to  study  is  longer,  reaching  down  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  The  lack  of  interest  in 
ordination  which  has  been  observed  in  St.  Ignatius  is  to  be 
seen  also  in  some  of  the  chief  western  writers  of  the  second 
century.  The  method  of  appointment  did  not  deeply  interest 
them;  what  did  interest  them  most  intensely  was  the 
succession  of  office-bearers  going  back  to  the  Apostles. 
They  do  not,  however,  explicitly  state  in  what  way  or  by 
what  method  of  appointment  one  Bishop  succeeded  another  ; 

'  For  later  evidence,  reference  may  bo  made  to  the  Syriac  Didaskalia 
(A.D.  200-250).  which,  though  a  Uttle  indefinite,  speak  of  the  presence  of 
elders  and  Bishops  at  ordinations.  (See  c.  iii.  Mrs.  Cibson's  Tranalation  in 
Uorae  Setniticae,  No.  ii,  p.  U.)  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (e.  a.d.  400) 
in  Bk.  viii,  c.  1,  and  the  .\rabic  Didaskalia  {a.d.  375-400)  in  e.  xxxvi,  both 
regard  Bishops  as  the  proijcr  iK-rsons  to  ordain.  Sec  also  Bingham's 
AtUiiiuitiea,  II,  iii  3-7. 
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tliey  ai-e  quite  content  to  name  them  in  order,  saying  that  so- 
and-so  came  after  so-and-so,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  say 
whether  any  one  Bishop  was  ordained  by  other  Bishops,  or 
by  presbyters,  or  by  representatives  of  the  congregation. 
Their  writings  seem  to  assume  that  ordination  belongs  to  the 
clergy,  especially  to  the  Bishops,  but  they  do  not  expressly 
state  the  fact. 

Hegesippus,  who  regards  Apostles  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  succession  of  clergy,  says  that  when  he  was  in  Rome 
(c.  150)  he  '  made  out  a  succession  down  to  Anicetus  whose 
deacon  was  Eleutheros.     And  to  Anicetus  succeeds  Soter, 
after  whom  Eleutheros,  and  in  each  succession  and  in  each 
city,  it  is  so  as  the  law  preaches  and  the  prophets  and  the 
Lord  '.'    St.  Ircnaeus,  again,  speaks  of  '  successiones  prcsby- 
terorum',-  'successiones  episcoporum ',^  '  successio  episco- 
patus  ',*  '  ab  apostolis  ecclesiae  successio  '.^    His  object  was 
to  show  that  there  were  definite  links  in  the  appointment 
of  clergy  leading  directly  back  to  the  Apostles  ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  links  were  joined  to  each  other  was  taken  for 
granted.     There  is  nowhere  any  direct  reference  to  the 
method  or  minister  of  ordination  in  vogue  in  his  own  day  ; 
yet  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  he  understood  ordination 
io  be  confined  to  those  who  had  authority  from  the  Apostles. 
The  Apostles,  he  says,  appointed  certain  definite  individuals, 
such  as  Polycarp  at  Smyrna  «  or  Linus  at  Rome,"  to  whom 
they  entrusted  the  Churches  ;  and  if  he  does  not  mean  that 
each  succeeding  Bishop  received  this  trust  in  some  way  from 
his  predecessors  and  handed  it  on  to  his  successors,  his  idea 
of  a  '  successio  '  is  much  reduced  in  meaning. 

This  idea  of  a  transmission  of  authority  is  expressed  more 
definitely  by  TertuUian.  In  de  Praescriptione,  c .  xli,  he  speaks 
of  ordinations  by  heretics  to  the  offices  of  Bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon ;  ho  thus  makes  it  clear  that  a  definite  ordination 
was  usual.  In  c.  xxxii  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  ordination ;  it  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
been  themselves  ordained  by  men  who  can  trace  the  succes- 


Ap.  Eu8.  II.  E.  iv  22 ;  cf.  iii  U. 

Ibid,  iii  3.  2 ;  iv  'Si.  8. 

ibid,  iv  2«.  5.  "  Ibid.,  iii  3.  4. 
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sion  of  their  ordinations  back  to  the  Apostk^s.    '  Let  them 
produce  the  original  records  of  the  Churches ;    let  them 
unfold  the  roll  of  their  bishops,  runnhi-  down  in  due  succes- 
sion from  the  beginning  in  such  a  manner  that  that  first 
bishop  of  theirs  shall  be  able  to  show  for  his  ordainer  and 
predecessor  some  one  of  the  Apostles  or  Apostolic  men  who 
contmued  to  the  end  in  their  fellowship.    For  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Apostolic  Churches  transmit  their 
registers ;    as  the  Church  of  the  Smyrnaeans  relates  that 
Polycarp  was  installed  by  John,  as  the  Church  of  the  Romans 
relates  that  Clement  was  ordained  by  Peter.     So  in  like 
manner,  the  rest  of  the  Churches  exhibit  the  names  of  men 
appointed  to  the  episcopate  by  Apostles,  whom  they  possess 
as  transmitters  of  the  Apostolic  seed.' 

The  Clementine  literature,  reflecting  the  practice  prevail- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  fully  bears  out  this 
testimony,  when  St.  Peter  is  described  as  appointing  to  be 
Bishops  those  upon  whom  he  had  laid  his  hands  in  the 
presence  of  the  Church.    Thus  St.  Peter  is  made  to  say, 
'  I  lay  hands  upon  this  Clement  as  your  bishop  and  to  hmi 
I  entrust  my  chair  of  discourse.' ^    There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
certain  period  for  which  no  evidence  is  foithcoiuiiig.    St. 
Clement's  letter  was  written  in  a.  u.  9G  ;   Hegesippus  speaks 
to  us  from  the  middle  of  the  next  century.    Yet  the  gap  left 
is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  double 
change  in  between,  such  as  a  break  in  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession would  require.     The  Church  would  have  had  to 
forget  the  uncompromising  attitude  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
days  of  St.  Clement  for  a  time  long  enough  to  allow  a  real 
break  to  take  place  ;  then  the  idea  of  an  Apostolic  succes- 
sion would  have  had  to  be  resuscitated  again  in  time  to  allow 
aU  memory  of  the  break  to  have  completely  passed  away 
by  the  days  of  Hegesippus  and  Irenaeus.  But  this  is  surely 

impossible.  c   j  xi,  * 

When  we  come  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  find,  that 

even  if  Jerome's  testimony  be  admitted,  yet  the  same 

principle  is  maintain   I 

'  Ep.  Clem,  ad  lac.  c.  2 ;  cf.  also  c.  10  aud  Horn,  iii  63,  72 ;  vLi  5,  8,  12  ; 

xi  36  ;  XX  23. 
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Lt't  us  try  to  understand  exactly  what  Jerome  means.  He 
himself  distinguishes  '  Bishops '  from  '  presbyters '  by  the 
power  of  ordination.  '  For  what  does  a  Bishop  do  which 
a  presbyter  does  not  do,  with  the  exception  of  ordination  t  '  * 
He  seems  to  want  to  tell  us  that  the  early  practice  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church  was  not  that  of  his  own  day.  Beginning 
from  St.  Mark,  he  says,  the  presbyters  used  to  appoint  as 
Bishop  one  chosen  oitt  of  their  own  number.  The  analogy 
of  deacons  electing  an  archdeacon,  which  he  adduces,  makes 
it  clear  that  no  further  ordination  of  the  Bishop-elect  by  the 
presbyters  was  customary.  Hence  the  Bishop  so  elected  is 
not  given  any  new  powers  with  the  title  of  Bishop  ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  he  now  begins,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  exercise  a  power  which  he  already  possessed  in  the 
days  when  he  was  called  '  presbyter '  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Jerome  meant  to  assert  that  the  presbyters 
in  question  were  known  to  have  received  no  authority 
to  ordain,  and  yet  had  been  wont  to  ordain,  when  given 
the  title  of  '  Bishop '.  Whether  the  '  Bishop  '  exercised  the 
power  of  ordination  when  still  called  '  presbyter  ',  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  evidently  the  potentiality  of  exercising  it  resided 
in  him  at  that  time.  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the 
contrast  which  Jerome  draws  between  the  practice  of  the 
early  Alexandrian  Cliurch,  and  that  of  his  own  time.  His 
point  is,  that  though  known  at  the  time,  i.e.  at  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  as  '  presbyters  ',  yet  the  Alexandrian 
clergy  in  question  were  recognized  to  possess  at  least 
a  potential  power  of  ordination ;  hence  the  one  called 
'  Bishop  '  was  a  Bishop  in  the  monarchical  sense,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  alone  had  received  the  right  of  ordaining. 
This  condition  of  things,  he  says,  began  in  the  days  of 
St.  Mark.  There  is  therefore  a  change  in  the  use  of  names, 
but  no  essential  change  of  principle.  From  St.  Mark  these 
presbyters  had,  with  the  title  '  presbyter  ',  received  at  least 
a  potential  authority  to  ordain. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  in  this  way.  The  authority  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  is  one  thing  ;  the  power  to  bestow 
that  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Church  is  another.    These 

'  Ep.  cxlvi. 
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two  may  be  coiubiiu-d  in  the  same  person,  or  they  may  not, 
i.  e.  a  man  may  have  both,  or  he  may  have  the  first  only. 
It  appears  froln  the  discussion  in  th.  preceding  chapters 
that  in  the  earliest  days  the  Apostles  gave  the  first,  and  the 
first  only,  to  certain  individuals  in  each  Church.     The«J 
men  cam'e  to  be  known  both  as '  presbyters '  and  as  *  bishops '. 
Afterwards,  as  St.  Clement  tells  us,  they  gave  a  further 
injunction  that  others  should  succeed  to  the  place  of  these 
presbyters  when  they  were  removed  by  death.^    The  persons 
who  received  this  injunction  and  acted  on  it  were  in  all 
probability  already  presbyters  themselves.  Hence  these  men 
now  possessed  both  authority  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist 
and  power  to  bestow  that  authority  on  ovhers.     it  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  some  places,  this  additional  power  was 
given  to  all  the  presbyters,    St.  Jerome  apparently  means 
that  this  was  so  at  Alexandria  ;  moreover,  il  seems  probable 
that  at  Rome  this  power  of  ordination  was  given  to  at  least 
more  than  one  presbyter  ;  while  in  the  Churches  of  the  East 
it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  given  to  one  only.    In  those 
Churches,  however,  in  which  the  right  wa^s  bestowed  on 
more  than  one  presbyter,  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to 
restrict  it  to  one  only.     When  this  took  place,  the  terni 
'  Bishop '  was  everywhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Alexandria,  appropriated  to  denote  this  class  who  alone 
possessed  this  power  of  ordaining,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  presbyter  ',  as  distinguished  from  '  Bishop  ",  came  to  mean 
one  who  had  received  no  authority  to  ordain. 

Now  if  these  points  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  in  the 
Alexandrian  practice,  of  which  St.  Jerome  speaks,  there  is 
no  real  difference  of  principle  involved,  but  merely  one  of 
names.  The  name  '  presbyter '  was  not  confined  in  Alex- 
andria as  early  as  it  was  elsewhere  to  those  who  possessed  no 
authority  beyond  that  of  celebrat  .^  the  Eucharist.  Hence 
these  ordinations  can  only  be  called  '  presbyterian  '  m  the 
sense  that  they  were  performed  by  men  who  were  called 
'  presbyters  ',  even  though  they  had  that  Apostolic  authority 
to  ordain  which  later  on  became  the  mark  of  a  '  Bishop  '. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  restriction  of  the  power  of 
'  Clum.  ad  Rom.  cxliv. 
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ordination  to  one  person  only  in  each  locality  was  enforced 
here  at  a  later  dato  than  elsewhere  merely  means  a  different 
geographical  distribution  of  those  who  have  authority  to 
appoint  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  some 
Churches  have  several  of  these  men  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  each  Church  seems  to  have  one  only.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  stand  in  any  fixed  proportion  either 
to  population  or  to  square  miles  of  territory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  proportion  always  has  and  always  will  vary,  for 
no  essential  principle  is  affected  by  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  in  this  discussion  has 
been  simply  to  determine  historical  fact,  not  to  discuss  the 
correctness  of  the  values  or  significances  which  have  been 
attached  to  these  facts  by  various  writers.  The  terms  '  Apos- 
tolic succession  ',  '  Apostolic  authority  to  ordain ',  have 
been  used  to  cover  certain  historical  facts,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  what  their  true  inward  meaning  is 
and  what  bearing  they  have  upon  the  problem  of  Church 
unity.  These  points  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

On  looking  back  over  the  course  of  this  discussion,  certaui 
points  seem  to  stand  out  with  some  clearness.  If  we  find 
that  the  same  type  of  organization  and  the  same  official 
titles  were  developed  throughout  the  local  Chiurches,  this 
was  not  because  the  Apostles  set  out  with  a  preconceived 
idea  of  what  the  organization  of  a  local  Church  ought  to  be. 
The  truth  lies  in  quite  another  direction.  If  a  ministry 
came  into  existence,  it  was  because  some  work  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  Church  had  to  be  performed.  If  that  ministry  became 
permanent,  it  was  because  the  needs  which  called  it  into 
existence  proved  to  be  permanent.  If  the  same  type  of 
ministry  and  the  same  titles  prevailed  in  all  the  local 
Churches,  it  was  because  the  same  needs  were  ftlt  by  all 
local  groups  of  Christians.  The  Eucharist  was  the  one 
central  feature  of  the  Church's  life  which  at  once  required 
a  ministry,  and  called  for  permanent  officials  in  every 
Church.  The  evidence  shows  that  certain  men  in  each 
Chm-ch  were  authorized  by  the  Apostles  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist.    Afterwards  some  of  these  were  given  authority 
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to  empower  otherH  to  break  tlic  bread  aiul  bless  the  eup. 
Thus  these  two  elasses  of  officers,  known  now  and  for  many 
centuries  before  this  as  presbyters  and  Bishops,  have  come 
into  existence  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.    Though  no  one  was  at  the  time  conscious  of  the  full 
scope  and  significance  of  what  was  going  on,  yet  (lie  Church 
did  develop  from  tlie  Apostles,  as  from  the  centre  of  lier 
being,  these  two  organs  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
necessary  to  her  life.    The  ministry  grew  in  silence,  and  men 
found  theuiselves  in  possession  of  i^  before  they  began  to 
inquire  into  what  it  meant     The  process  was  analogous  to 
that  by  which  a  living  organism,  without  being  fully  con- 
scious of  what  it  is  doing,  puts  forth  one  by  one  the  organs 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  its  vital  functions.     In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  presbyterate  is  the  organ  of  the 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Euchari.-t,  and  the  Episco- 
pate is  the  organ  of  the  Church  for  the  transmission  of 
authority  to  thus  represent  the  Church  at  the  Eucharist. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PROLEGOMENA 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  a  building  in  three  different 
aspects.  First :  one  may  think  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  to  be  constructed — the  stone,  bricls,  wood,  &c.,  which 
lie  upon  the  ground,  having  as  yet  no  ligation  to  each  other, 
but  each  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  one  owner,  and 
to  his  purpose  in  building.  Again,  one  may  think  of  the 
architect's  plan,  the  ideal  design  according  to  which 
the  material  is  to  be  built.  Finally,  one  may  think  of  the 
historical  process  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  many 
stages  of  growth  by  which  the  material  is  worked  up.  If 
the  workmen  are  clumsy  and  unskilful,  the  ideal  will  not 
be  completely  realized  ;  certain  errors  and  mistakes  will  be 
built  into  the  material  structure  ;  the  visible  will  fall  short 
of  the  ideal. 

It  is  also  possible  to  think  of  the  Church  in  three  aspects 
analogous  to  those  just  described.  (1)  We  may  think  of 
the  sum  total  of  individual  souls  who,  by  accepting  Jesus 
as  Mef!siah  and  all  that  is  involved  in  this  confession,  are 
brought  into  a  special  relation  to  God  and  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  may  exclude  all  idea  of  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  consider  them  simply  as  a  total, 
each  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Almighty  God,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  same  Spirit.  When  the  Church  is  viewed 
in  this  aspect,  it  is  herein  called  the  '  invisible  Church  '. 
The  use  of  thu  adjective  '  invisible '  is  nut  particularly 
fortunate,  for  it  is  not  used  with  any  reference  to  the  idea 
of  a  Church  within  the  Church  ;  nor  is  it  meant  that  the 
individual  souls  are  not  marked  off  visibly  from  the  rest 
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of  the  world  by  the  outward  mark  of  BaptiHin.  B>U  the 
word  '  inviHible '  is  used,  first  l)ecause  the  essenee  «>f  the 
Church  in  this  aspect  is  an  invisible  relation  between  (Jod 
and  the  individual  soul;  second,  because  the  ("hurch  in 
this  aspect  is  never  seen  in  its  entirety,  each  generation 
sees  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  '  The  invisible 
Church  '  is  a  U'rm  used  here  to  cover  the  conception  of  tin- 
sum  total  of  those  who  l)ear  the  same  invisible  relation  to 
God.  into  which  they  are  introduced  at  Baptism  ;  it  leaves 
out  of  consideration  all  thought  of  the  organic  relation 
between  individuals. 

(2)  When  the  idea  of  the  relations  l)etween  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  invisible  Church  is  introduced,  we  view 
the  Church  in  another  aspect.     The  supreme  law  of  that 
relation  is  love.     When  this  law  is  fully  and  completely 
realized,  then  the  condition  of  the  Church  cannot  l)e  im- 
proved, it  is  in  its  ideal  state.     But  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  frailty  of  man,  this  law  of  love  is  not  fully  realized. 
Hence  there  is  an  ideal  of  what  the  Church  ought  to  be. 
but  unfortunately  is  not.    This,  then,  is  another  aspect  in 
which  the  Church  may  be  studied— the  ideal  design  of  what 
the  Church  ought  to  be.    To  this  aspect  the  name  '  ideal 
Church  '  is  given.    It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  study  the  Church  in  this  aspect,  for  this  is  the  pattern 
which  it  is  man's  duty  to  strive  to  realize,  this  is  the  goal 
towards  which  it  is  God's  will  that  man  should  direct  his 
conduct. 

To  follow  this  out  in  all  its  fullness  would  require  a  working 
out  of  the  law  of  love  in  all  the  relations  of  human  life. 
But  this  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  which 
is  to  consider  the  organic  structure,  i.e.  the  ministry  of 
the  Church.  Hence  the  main  task  is  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  ot  love  in  its  bearing  upon  the  various 
departments  of  work  which  the  Church  has  to  perform,  the 
various  functions  which  constitute  her  life  and  work  in 

the  world. 

(3)  Once  more,  one  may  consider  the  Church  as  it  develops 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  and 
history.    To  this  aspect  the  name  '  visible  Church  '  is  given. 
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It  is  of  some  impnrtanrr  to  hnvo  tliesp  aspects  of  tlir 
Church  distinjj;iiishod,  for  otherwise  thought  may  l)ecome 
confused.  For  instance,  if  one  were  to  say,  '  the  Church 
is  not  an  organic  whole,'  one  would  Ik'  expressing  what  is 
true  both  of  the  invisible  Church  and  of  the  visible  Church 
of  to-day,  but  what  is  not  true,  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
of  the  ideal  Church. 

Again,  it  must  lie  remembered  that  it  is  not  claimed  that 
these  definitions  of  the  '  invisible  '  or  the  '  ideal '  Church 
are  the  final  and  only  definitions  possible.  These  two  terms 
are  men-! y  used  for  c«)nvenience'  sake  as  labels  to  distinguish 
certain  conceptions.  We  have  a  conception  of  a  vast  number 
of  individuals!  throughout  all  time  and  all  space  who  have 
in  common  the  same  relation  to  Almighty  God.  For  this 
conception,  t  le  label  '  invisible  Church  '  is  chosen.  Ag:.in, 
we  may  find  a  conception  of  what  the  organization  of 
Christendom  to-day  would  he,  if  all  Christians  followed  the 
will  of  God  without  the  slightest  deviation.  For  this  con- 
ception, the  label  '  ideal  (Jhurch  '  is  appropriated.  Finally, 
for  the  actual  state  of  Christendom  at  any  given  moment 
of  its  historic  development,  the  label  '  visible  Church  '  is 
selected.  Thus  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  these  terms  do 
not  cover  three  conceptions  of  three  different  things,  but 
rather  three  conceptions  of  the  same  thing  in  three  different 
aspects.  The  '  invisible  '  Church  consists  of  all  those  who 
worship  the  one  true  God  and  have  received  His  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  since  there  is  but  one  Spirit,  there  can  be  but 
one  sphere  in  which  He  is  present.  Of  the  '  visible  '  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  something  has  already  been  said  in 
what  precedes.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  what  the  Church 
ought  to  be  in  respect  of  the  relations  of  organization 
subsisting  between  its  members. 

II 

The  question  nt  once  arises,  how^  and  where  can  one  find 
this  ideal  ?  To  what  court  can  one  appeal  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  what  Church  organization  ought  to  be  ?  Is 
there  any  oiight  in  the  matter  at  all  ?    There  is,  of  course, 
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the  appeal  to  history,  and  pspooially  to  ihv  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Ago.     But  this,  oven  if  the  <vi(lenee  were  far 
more  ahundant  and  decisive  than  it  is,  surely  cannot  be 
Bet  up  as  a  final  authority.    One  would  not  exinnt  to  find 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  violates  the  will  of  (Jod  from 
end  to  end,  or  that  it  nowhere  reflects  the  mind  of  Christ ; 
somewhere  or  other,  at  some  period  or  other,  the   true 
principles  of  Church  organization  are,  we  may  Iw  quite 
sure,  exemplified  in  actual  fact ;   and  this  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  true  of  the  Apostolic  than  of  any  other  age. 
But  while  one  may  rightly  ex])ect  to  find  the  truth  exempli- 
fied, and  that  even  on  a  large  scale,  can  one  be  quite  sure, 
even  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  that  it  contains  no  element  of 
human  error,  and  no  clement  of  temporary  adaptation  to 
transient  conditions?     Can  one  take  even  the  xXpostoIie 
Age  and  say  that  this,  just  as  it  stands,  represents,  in  all 
ita  facts  and  details,  just  what  the  Church  ought  to  l>e  in 
every  succeeding  generation  ?     Surely,  we  need  something 
to  enable  m  to  distinguish  between  those  Apostolic  arrange- 
ments which  ought  to  be  permanent  and  those  which  were 
intended  to  be  temj-crary,  to  be  mere  accommodations  to 
the  special  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  day  V    But 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  these  two  ?     Only  by 
having  some  principle  in  hand  before  we  approach  the 
Apostolic  Age.    And  this  becomes  still  more  clear  when  one 
recollects  that  the  aim  of  the  Apostles  in  int.  ducing  such 
organic  dispositions  as  they  did  make  was  not  to  follow 
out  the  lines  of  a  preconceived  system,  nor  to  establish 
precedents  of  universal  obligation,  but  to  meet  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  moment.    Clearly,  then,  it  is  a  reason- 
able question  to  ask,  ought  we  to  repeat  the  arrangements 
Ox"  the  Apostolic  Age,  or  to  follow  the  Apostolic  practice  in 
adapting  our  arrangements  to  suit  the  requirements  of  our 
own  age  ? 

Now  this  question  cannot  be  answered  without  some 
thought  and  reflection.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  no  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  government  for  the 
Church.  From  this  some  minds  would  at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  principles  or  conditions  of 
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universal  obligation  in  Church  organization  ;  but  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  moment  it  is  both  worth  while  and  also  a  real 
duty  to  examine  all  the  relevant  facts  and  considerations 
with  patience  and  care,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  decisive 
answer  to  our  problem  may  not  be  elicited  from  them,  even 
though  that  answer  may  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  We 
know  that  the  Christ  expected  His  Church  to  do  a  certain 
work  in  the  world  and  that  He  gave  His  followers  a  religious 
ceremony  to  perform  in  memory  of  Himself.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  work  can  be  done  as  He  intended  it  should  be 
done,  by  a  society  united  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  love, 
without  requiring  certain  definite  structural  relations  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Church  ?  Is  there  any  deep- 
lying  principle  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  in  the  rites  He 
instituted  which  ought  to  be  manifested  outwardly  by  some 
permanent  arrangements  in  Church  organization  ?  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  whole  question  must  be 
approached.  For.  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only  thing 
which  can  bind  the  consciences  of  Christians  is  a  principle 
rooted  in  the  moral  law  and  fundamental  purposes  of  God 
as  revealed  by  Jesus.  No  institution  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  grounded  in  the  mind  and  purposes  of  the 
Messiah  can  rightly  claim  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  for  all. 

The  appeal  to  history  may  be  used  to  check  the  results 
obtained  by  an  inquiry  pushed  forward  on  these  lines.  For 
if  there  is  any  principle  of  permanent  obligation  in  the 
matter,  we  may  rightly  expect  to  find  that  principle  illus- 
trated in  Church  history  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  in 
the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
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Our  present  task,  then,  is  to  inquire  what  organic  rela- 
tions ou'  to  subsist  between  the  members  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Let  us  then  begin  by 
calling  to  mind  the  data  from  which  we  have  to  work. 
Jesus  certainly  intended  that  all  who  could  be  induced  to 
do  so  before  His  Coming  in  glory  should  acknowledge  His 
Messianic  claims  and  accept  the  Messianic  salvation  which 
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He  offered.  Of  this  salvation  assurance  was  given  by  t he 
eonseiousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  the 
believer's  heart.  And  the  believer,  in  his  turn  %vas  to 
confess  Jesus  publicly  in  Baptism  and  thus  pubUcly  unite 
himself  to  the  fellowship  of  Christians. 

This  fellowship  or  Church  of  Jesus  was  to  be  essentially 
a  working  body,  a  missionary  force,  inspired  and  supported 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  the  knowledge  ot  God  and  o 
His  Messianic  salvation  home  to  all  mankind.  Again,  all 
those  who  thus  put  their  trust  in  Jesus  are  to  jom  m  a  solemn 
reUgious  rite  of  a  social  character,  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  great  moral  principle 
which  is  to  govern  the  relations  between  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  is  the  principle  of  love.  Our  task,  then,  is 
to  think  out  how  this  law  of  love  will  affect  the  orgamc 
relations  of  individual  Christians  to  each  other  as  they 
endeavour,  under  conditions  of  space  and  time,  to  carry 
on  their  work  of  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  altogether  easy  task.  And 
it  may  seem  at  first  difficult  to  see  from  what  pomt  one 
ought  to  start  or  where  one  can  grasp  at  anything  solid. 
It  will  be  well,  then,  to  try  to  think  out  our  position  slowly 
and  carefully,  scrutinizing  at  the  outset  the  various  terms 
of  which  use  must  be  made. 
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The  first  term  to  be  discussed  is  unity.  Four  different 
senses  of  tlie  word  are  to  be  distinguished.  (1)  There  is 
what  may  be  called  an  '  arithmetical  unity  '.  The  moment 
mind  applies  itself  to  the  particular  members  of  a  species, 
each  member  becomes  marked  off  with  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  so  that  when  any  one  is  before  the  mind,  and  any 
other  member  is  considered  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
speak  of  '  one  '  but  of  '  two  '.  Thus,  the  pen  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand,  regarded  in  relation  to  any  other  pen,  is  '  one  ' 
pen  ;  another  pen,  in  relation  to  it,  is  thought  of  as  a 
'  second  '  pen  ;  and  when  both  are  considered  together,  we 
speak  of  '  two  '  pens.  Unity  of  this  kind  is  a  postulate  of 
all  thought,  necessary  to  every  train  of  reasoning.  It  is  the 
unity  which  is  predicable  of  the  different  members  of  the 
same  species,  considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  (2)  A 
second  kind  of  unity  is  the  unity  of  God.  This  differs  from 
the  first  in  that  (c)  it  denies  the  existence  of  a  species  of 
which  the  subject  under  consideration  may  be  regarded  as 
a  member  ;  there  is  no  '  second  '  of  the  same  kind  ;  (6)  it 
asserts  that  there  is  no  existence  outside  this  unity.  '  The 
unity  of  God  is  not  an  accidental,  it  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  arithmetical  unity.  It  is  not  merely  the  negation 
of  dualism.  It  is  the  unity  of  all-comprehensiveness.  It 
is  the  unity  of  inherent  self-completeness.  The  unity  is 
a  positive,  a  necessary,  an  inherent  quality  of  the  essence.'  * 
It  would  thus  be  impossible  to  predicate  unity  of  any  other 
object  of  thought  in  this  sense,  because  God  alone  is  all- 
comprehensive.  In  so  far,  however,  as  we  consider  this 
sense  of  the  word  as  merely  negating  duality,  and  not 
asserting  all-comprehensiveness,  we  may  predicate  it  of  other 

'  11.  C.  Moberly,  MiniaUrial  Priesthood,  p.  (J. 
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things.  Autl  whenever  absolute  unity  is  thus  predicated  of 
any  object  in  this  limited  sense,  it  must  impl\  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a  species  of  which  the  phenomenon  in 
question  is  a  member ;  it  assorts  the  absolute  uniqueness 
of  the  object  —that  it  is  sui  generis. 

(3)  But  ii  is  quite  a  r-Ifferent  kind  of  unity  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  '  organic  unity  '.     The  term  '  organic 
whole '  or  '  unity  ot  organization  '  is  predicable  of  any 
whole  the  parts  of  which  are  set  aside  to  perform  special 
functions.     '  Let  me  say  in  what  sense  I  have  used  the 
words  "organic  nature".  ...  I  have  used  them  almost  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  word  "  living  ",  and  for  this  reason,  that  in 
almost  all  living  beings  you  can  distinguish  several  distinct 
portions  set  apart  to  do  particular  things  and  work  in  a 
particular  way.    These  are  termed  "  organs  ",  and  the  whole 
together  is  termed  "  organic  ".'  ^    '  This  division  oi  labour 
...  is  that  which  in  the  society,  as  in  the  animal,  make    it 
a  living  whole.'  "^    '  So  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have 
like  natures  and  activities,  there  is  hardly  any  mutual 
dependence,  and  the  aggregate  scarcely  forms  a  vital  whole.'  '^ 
To  say  of  any  object  that  it  possesses  organization  is  to  say 
that  its  various  parts  are  set  aside  to  perform  different 
duties  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.     '  Along  with  the 
advance  of  organization,  every  part  more  limited  in  its 
office,  p-irforms  its  office  better  .  .  .  each  aids  all  and  all 
aid  each  with  increashig  efficiency,  and  the  total  activity 
we  call  "life  "  augments.'  * 

(4)  But  things  which  have  no  interchange  of  service  or 
function  between  each  other  may  also  be  said  to  compose 
a  single  whole.  So  many  individuals  when  grouped  together 
form  a  crowd  ;  so  many  grains  of  wheat  make  a  bushel ; 
so  many  pieces  of  coal  are  found  in  a  ton's  weight ;  so 
many  sticks  are  contained  in  a  single  faggot.  This  seems 
to  '  ■  ct  collective  unity.  An  indefinite  number  of  things 
taken  together  may  be  said  to  form  a  single  whole  when 
they  are  sufficiently  uniform  with  each  other  to  be  included 

'  Huxley,  8ix  Leclvres  lo  Wurking  Men,  Lecture  1,  1863. 
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under  one  da.,  name  ;  or,  in  other  words,  thmgs  v^hich 
present  certain  uniformities  with  each  other  may  geneiaUy 
be  said  to  form  a  single  coUective  group  m  virtue  of  those 
uniformities. 

II 
And  now  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  distinctions  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.    The  word  '  Church'  is  "^f  ^^^^h  two 
denotations-(a)  a  local  body  of  Christians,  (b)  the  whole 
number  of  the  baptized,  including  all  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  may  exist.    In  the  former  sense   the  word  has 
a  plural,  and  hence  arithnvtioal  unity  may  be  applied  to  it 
Again,  all  Christians  are      .iform  with  each  other  m  that 
all  serve  a  common  Lord,  hold  a  common  faith,  have  been 
'sealed'  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  worship  the  same  God 
In  virtue  of  these  uniformities  they  may  be  grouped  together 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  thought  of  as  a  collective 
.hole.    And  to  that  whole  the  word  '  Church    is  commonly 
appUed.    Hence  we  may  predicate  a  collective  unity  of  the 
Church  m  respect  of  the  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
which  are  common  to  all  individual  Christians. 

And  more  than  this.    This  collective  whole  corresponds 
to  the  one  Spirit  and  the  one  Lord.    '  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were  called  m  one  hope  of  your 
calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all '  (Eph.  iv  4-6).    St.  Paul  is  here  comparing 
certain  things  in  respect  of  unity.     The  Church,  he  says 
is  one  as  God  is  one.    We  can  no  more  conceive  of  the 
destruction  of  this  unity,  than  we  can  imagme  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unity  of  God.    This  absolute  umty  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  second  Messianic  Israel,  a  second  Church  of 
which  men  might  become  members.     '  In  one  Spirit,  were 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body'  (1  Cor.  xii  13).     Because 
there  is  only  one  God,  His  worshippers,  taken  as  a  coUective 
whole,  form  a  body  to  which  there  can  be  no  second.    In 
days  gone  by  the  Jews  alone  worshipped  the  true  God,  but 
Bince  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  this  peculiar  privilege  has 
passed  over  to  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.     Hence  the 
new  Israel,  the  Church,  possesses  a  unity  which  cannot  be 
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broken,  unless  indeed  the  purpose  of  Ond  foils  and  men 
cease  to  worship  Him  at  all.  This  kind  of  unity  belongs 
to  the  '  invisible  '  Church  as  well  as  to  the  '  visible  ' ;  for 
it  is  always  realized  in  fact,  no  matter  what  men  may  say 

or  do. 

^Vhat,  then,  of  organic  unity  t   There  is  one  duty  our 
Lord  pressed  home  upon  the  Apostles  with  some  emphasis. 
It  is  that  of  rendering  service  to  one  another :   '  He  that 
is  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the  younger  : 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.     For  whether  is 
greater,  he  that  reclineth,  or  he  that  serveth  ?    Is  not  he 
that  reclineth  ?    But  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that 
serveth  '  (Luke  xxii  26,  27).    The  meaning  of  the  word  for 
'  serving  '  {SiaKoi'io>),  which  has  been  repeated  by  the  other 
synoptists,!  js  not  always  satisfied  by  the  performance  of 
mere  passing  acta  of  courtesy  and  kindness  ;    it  implies 
a  more  or  less  permanent  relation  of  service,  since  SiaKovoi 
is  reinforced  by  SoOXoi  in  two  of  the  passages  (Matt,  xx  27  ; 
Mark  xi  44).    Now  if  all  are  to  render  service  to  each  other, 
there  must  be  a  diversity  in  the  work  performed  ;    for  if 
each  performs  the  same  duty,  how  is  exchange  possible  ? 
But  if  it  is  Christ's  will  that  His  followers  should  perform 
different  services  for  each  other's  benefit,  what  is  this  but 
saying   that   the   Church   of   Christ's   intention   possesses 
organization  't    And  this  organization  is  not  to  be  realized 
in  several  mutually  exclusive  and  independent  wholes  ;   it 
should  be  solid  pnd  united  throughout.    The  interchange  of 
service  is  not  limited  ;   tho  brethrer  should  not  only 

be  organized,  should  b-   'organized  into  one   whole. 

Unity  of  organization  is  involved. 

Let  us  see  the  truth  of  this  from  another  point  of  view. 
To  His  followers  the  Messiah  committed  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  ;  He  did  not  intend  that 
these  followers  should  labour  in  isolation,  unknown  to  each 
other  ;  they  are  to  be  visibly  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding world  by  the  outward  marks  of  baptism  and 
confession  of  His  Name,  and  they  are  to  be  linked  together 
in  the  bond  of  mutual  love  ;  they  are  to  hold  communion 

•  See  Matt,  xx  2&-7  ;  xxiii  11 ;  Mark  ix  35  ;  x  43-4  ;  cf.  John  xiu  12-17. 
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with  Him  and  with  each  other  in  the  Eucharist :  He  knew 
that  of  themselves  they  could  do  nothing ;  only  through  the 
gifts  and  graces  supplied  by  the  indwelling  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  could  the  great  work  be  carried  on  at  all.  Can  we 
think,  then,  that  a  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  exercise  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  love  and  peace  is  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  Christ  ?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  His  followers 
will  do  their  work  much  more  efficiently  by  uniting  in  one 
well- organized  whole,  docs  not  the  supreme  principle  of 
love,  the  badge  whereby  the  world  is  to  know  them  as  His 
followers,  demand  such  harmonious  co-operation  ? 

When  the  gifts  and  graces  given  to  individuals  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  in  view.  St.   Paul  has  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  unity  of  organization  to  the  Church.     '  For  even 
as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  the  members 
have  not  the  same  office  ;   so  we,  who  are  many,  are  ore 
body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members  one  of  another ' 
(Rom.  sii  4,  5).     '  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ '  (1  Cor.  xii  12).    Again,  he 
tells  the  Ephesians  to  endeavour  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  '  (Eph.  iv  3).    He  could  scarcely 
have  meant  that  any  conduct  of  the  Ephesian  Christians 
could  result  in  the  existence  of  two  Holy  Spirits  ;   he  was 
surely  speaking  of  that  unity  which  is  the  result  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  among  men,  whereby  are  received  those 
differing  gifts  which  enable  Christians  to  be  compacted 
into  one  articulated  whole  (of.  Eph.  iv  7-16).      So  also  our 
Lord's  prayer  in  John  xvii  is  a  prayer  for  guidance  for  the 
Church,  guidance  into  that  unity  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God— a  unity,  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  realized  on  earth,  although,  since  it  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  prayer,  its  realization  is  apparently  contingent  upon 
the  conduct  of  men.     '  Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray, 
but  for  them  also  that  believe  on  me  through  their  word ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one  :    even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us  '  (John  xvii 
20,  21).    But,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  the  only  kind  of  imity 
among  Christians  which  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
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human  action  is  organic  unity.  It  ia  di.Tioult  to  think  that 
St.  Paul  coukl  try  to  persuade  men  nut  to  nUow  a  Ht'cond 
po9t-Mc8sianic  Israel  to  come  into  heing.  or  that  our  Lord 
should  pray  that  the  relations  between  God  and  believerb 
should  not  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  in  both  John  xvii 
and  Eph.  iv  3  we  are  dealing  with  a  unity  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  and  dependent  upon  human  conduct  and  the 
attitude  which  members  of  the  same  society  take  up  towards 
each  other.  It  is  a  unity  of  mutual  love,  sympathy,  antl 
co-operation  in  Christian  work  ;  and  this  cannot  be  thought 
out  apart  from  a  unity  of  organization. 

There  are,  then,  two  chief  kinds  of  unity  predicable  of  the 
Church  :   an  absolute  unity  which  denies  the  possibility  of 
a  second  sphere  of  the  operation  of  tlie  Spirit,  a  second  body 
of  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God  ;   and  an  organic  unity 
depending  upon  a  mutual  exchange  of  service  on  the  part 
of  the  brethren.    The  former  is  predicable  of  tlie  '  invisible  ' 
and  the  '  visible  '  Church,  for  it  is  always  realized  in  fact. 
The  latter  is  not  true  of  the  '  visible  Church ',  but  is  true 
of  the  'ideal'  Church.     This  statement  covers  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  no  spiritual,  theological,  moral,  or  essential 
unity  which  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  either  of  these 
two  unities,  or  which  can  ever  find  its  expression  apart 
from  them. 

One  sometimes  finds  it  said  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  doctrinal  and  theological,  but  not  practical ;   depending 
upon  the  will  of  God,  rather  than  upon  any  human  con- 
duct.    '  The  unity  of  the  universal  Ecclesia  .  .  .  i;*  a  truth 
of  theology  and  of  religion,  not  a  fact  of  what  we  call 
ecclesiastical  politics  '}    The  question  is  worth  asking,  what 
is  a  '  truth  of  theology  '  ?     Is  it  something  altogether  on 
a  different  level  from  human  action,  so  that  the  two  not 
merely  never  meet,  but  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  shaped, 
or  in  any  way  guided,  by  the  former  ?    Human  conduct, 
of  course,  cannot  create  or  destroy  a  truth  of  theology  ; 
but  can  we  oppose  a  '  truth  of  theology '  to  ecclesiastical 
politics  in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  that  the  former  can 
'  Hort,  Christia7i  Ecclesia,  p.  1C8. 
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novor  ho  a  pattern  or  a  guide  for  tl.o  lattor  ?    A  theological 
truth  is  simply  the  expression  in  words  of  the  will  or  the 
being  of  God."    As  applied  to  human  conduct,  the  will  of 
God  falls  into  two  divisions— an  absolute  will  expressing 
truth  unalterable  by  anything  that  man  can  do  or  say,  and 
ft  conditional  will  dependent  for  its  realization  in  concrete 
fact  upon  the  conformity  of  man's  will  with  the  will  of  God. 
Of  the  former  class,  there  are  such  truths  as  that  of  the 
nature  of  God's  own  eternal  existence,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  action,  and  is  always  realized  in  fact  despite 
the  changing  conditions  of  earth.    In  the  second  class  stand 
all  moral  truths,  all  the  duty  of  man  to  God.    To  the  former 
class  belongs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  '  invisible '  Church 
and  its  absolute  unity  ;   to  the  latter  belongs  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  ideal '  Church  and  its  organic  unity.     Hence  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a  truth  of  theology, 
cannot  be  placed  in  unqualified  opposition  to  '  ecclesiastical 
politics  ' ;  for,  in  one  sense,  the  unity  of  the  Church  always 
is  a  real  fact,  no  matter  what  men  say  or  do ;   and  in  the 
other  sense,  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  a  duty  of  men  to  God. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  unity  spoken  of  in 
John  xvii,  which  is  not  necessarily  an  organic  unity  at  all, 
but  a  spiritual  unity,  an  affair  of  heart  and  soul  realized  in 
a  sphere  above  that  of  outward  sense.  '  That  they  may  be 
one  ;  even  as  we  are '  (John  xvii  11).  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  fact,  that  its  whole  value 
and  meaning  lie  in  the  unity  and  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  absolute  imit:'  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  Spirit  of  God,  and  all  who  have 
been  baptized  in  that  Spirit  are  within  the  one  sphere  of 
the  same  Spirit's  action.  The  organic  unity  of  all  Christians, 
again,  is  rendered  possible  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church,  who  alone  can  divide  to  each  those 
several  gifts  by  the  exchange  of  which  organization  is 
realized.  We  cannot  oppose  '  organic  unity  '  and  '  spiritual 
unity '  when  applied  to  the  Church,  as  though  they  were 
mutually  exclusive  ;    for  just  in  so  far  as  the  Church  is 
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ncmpntod  tbrough  and  Ibrough  witli  the  prosonro  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  it  be  in  a  position  1o  jiorfoot  its  organization 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tho  work  God  has  set  it  to  ixrform 
and  to  realize  its  organic  unity,  liol'.  the  absolute  and  the 
organic  unities  of  the  Church  may  l>e  termed  '  spiritual 
unities ',  for  both  depend  directly  upon  the  Spirit  of  f.od. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  one  may  return  to  examine 
John  xvii.     '  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one 
(V    22)      The  addition  of  the  last  clause,  comparing  the 
unity  of  Christians  to  the  unity  of  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, certainly  seems  to  warn  us  from  endeavouring  to 
speculate  too  far  into  its  meaning.     One  or  two  points, 
however,  may  safely  be  noted,    {a)  The  unity  spoken  of  is 
to  l>e  realized  in  Christ  and  in  fJod.    Not  only  is  it,  '  as  we 
are  one '  :   it  is  also,  '  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one  "  (John  xvii  2:J).    The  unity  of 
Christians  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  second  unity  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Divine  Unity  :   Christians  are  only 
one  in  so  far  as  they  are  united  to  Christ  and  to  God—'  that 
they  may  all  be  one  :  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us  '  (John  xvii  21).    If 
it  be  not  a  unity  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son,  the  unity  of 
Christians  is  meaningless,  a  name  without  a  reality.    Such 
a  unity  necessarily  implies  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  individual  Christians,     {h)  Yet  it  is  not 
realized  upon  a  plane  altogether  above  the  level  of  life  on 
earth  :  it  has  some  outward  effects  which  are  visible  to  the 
world.    '  That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send 
me  '  (xvii  21)  ,   "  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst 
send  me,   and  lovedst  them,  even  as  thou  lovedst  me ' 
(xvii  23).     A  result  no  less  visible  and  tangible  than  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
realization  of  this  unity. 

Now  let  us  recollect  (a)  that  the  same  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which,  on  the  one  side,  is  our  union  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  on  the  other  side,  manifests  itself 
outwardly  by  those  gifts,  graces,  and  good  works  whereby 
alone  the  Church  is  enabled  to  perform  her  duty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel ;  and  (6)  that  unity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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certainly  implies  a  bond  of  mutual  lovo  botwern  Christians  : 
a  love  which  cannot  brook  a  rcfuwil  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  gifts  supplied  by  the 
Spirit.  When  we  recollect  these  points,  it  seems  impossible 
to  exclude  organic  unity  from  the  unity  spoken  of  in  John 
xvii,  whatever  else  it  may  include  ;  and  of  course  it  may 
include  much  else  of  which  we  now  have  no  conception. 
In  its  God-ward  aspect,  this  unity  passes  far  k^yond  the 
reach  of  the  human  intellect :  but  in  its  earth-ward  aspect — 
an  aspect  quite  as  real — it  cannot  be  thought  out  apart 
from  an  outward  unity  of  organization.  It  must  not  bo 
thought,  then,  that  because  this  unity  is  conditioned  by 
the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  it  therefore  transcends  anything 
so  mundane  as  organization  ;  it  is  precisely  and  only  on 
account  of  that  presence  that  organic  unity  is  either  possible 
or  desirable. 

Again,  theologians  often  speak  of  an  '  essential '  or 
'  fundamental '  unity  of  all  Christians,  as  though  it  were 
something  lying  behind  all  modem  divisions  and  quite 
satisfying  the  New  Testament  idea  of  unity.^  This  term 
expresses  a  real  truth,  the  truth  that  because  God  is  one 
there  can  be  but  one  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  docs 
not  exhaust  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  nor 
does  It  do  justice  to  the  fullness  of  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  Christian  unity.  That  idea  requires  another  unity  over 
and  above  this  '  essential '  unity — a  unity  of  organization. 

Once  more,  one  often  finds  it  said  that  the  Church  is  one 
because  all  its  members  hold  to  the  same  Lord,  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  baptism  ;  and  these  are  commonly 
called  the  '  notes  '  of  the  Church's  unity.  This  also  expresses 
a  truth.  For  all  Christians  are  uniform  in  respect  of  the 
one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  and 
by  virtue  of  this  uniformity  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  them 
as  one  collective  whole.  And  since  this  collective  whole  is 
conditioned  by  a  uniformity  which  is  absolutely  unique — 
belief  in  the  one  Lord  and  possession  of  the  one  Spirit — it 
is  itself  unique.  Hence  these  '  notes  '  are  '  notes  '  of  the 
'  absolute  '  or  '  essential '  unity  of  the  Church.  But  let  us 
'  See,  for  instance,  Sanday,  Conception  of  Priesthood,  pp.  13-16. 
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again  beware  of  troating  them  as  though  they  exhausted 
the  full  idea  of  the  Church's  unity.  There  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  organic  unity  as  well,  created  by  the  interchange  of 
service  according  to  the  gifts  given  by  the  one  Spirit  to 
each  man  severally  as  He  will. 

Finally,  let  us  observe  that  imity  is  one  thing  and  uni- 
formity is  another.   Uniformity  in  ritual  and  creed,  i.e.  that 
all  should  use  the  same  methotls  of  worship  and  hold  ti) 
the  same  doctrinal  formulas,  may  or  may  not  Ix'  desirable 
both  in  itself  and  as  a  condition      -eliminary  to  organic 
unity  ;  but  it  does  not  constitute  organic  unity.    The  sub- 
ject of  uniformity  is  a  separate  problem  which  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  the  present  discussion.     Nor,  again,  is  it  uni- 
formity of  organization  that  is  needed.     One  might  huve 
the  same  type  of  constitution  or  the  same  type  of  arrange- 
ments all  the  world  over,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  breach 
in  mutual  trust  and  co-operation,  this  is  no  substitute  for 
organic  unity.    What  is  wanted  is  mutual  love,  confidence, 
and  assistance,  an  interchange  of  service,  and  a  readiness  to 
join  hands  in  prosecuting  the  common  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion.    Without  this  the  organic  unity  of  the  ideal  still 
remains  unrealized  in  the  visible  Church. 

So  far,  then,  one  may  say  that  according  to  the  intention 
of  Jesus  the  Church  should  possess  organic  unity.  But  it 
is  evident  that  much  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up  and 
that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  any  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ministry.  In  the  first  place,  the 
organic  unity  has  relation  to  the  whole  work  tlie  Church 
has  to  do  in  the  world,  and  not  to  the  duties  peculiar  to 
what  we  call  the  inistry  alone  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  one  thing  to  point  out  that  there  ought  to  be  organic 
unity  in  the  Church,  and  another  to  show  on  what  lines  that 
organization  ought  to  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
ORGANIZATION 

Another  conception  into  which  one  must  attempt  to 
gain  some  clearness  of  insight  is  that  of  organization.  There 
are  endless  varieties  and  types  oi  organic  unity.  As  human 
society  is  constituted,  men  combine  together  in  countless 
numbers  of  different  ways.  There  is  the  organic  unity  ut 
the  industry  of  the  world,  and  that  of  each  community. 
Then  there  is  the  organic  unity  of  governments,  national, 
provincial,  civic,  and  rural.  There  is  an  organic  imity  of 
each  club,  each  joint-stock  company,  each  factory,  each 
trade  union,  each  religious,  literary,  scientific,  or  mutual 
benefit  society,  eao  army  and  regiment,  each  navy  and 
ship.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  differing  types  of  organiza- 
tion among  men,  there  is  the  kind  of  organization  possessed 
by  the  parts  and  cells  composing  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals.  And  all  these  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
units  composing  the  organism,  the  character  of  the  functions 
it  has  to  discharge,  and  the  nature  of  its  environment. 

To  discuss  all  these  forms  or  to  attempt  to  analyse  and 
classify  them  would  take  one  far  beyond  the  province  of 
the  present  discussion.  The  point  which  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know  is  whether  the  organic  unity  of  the  ideal 
Church  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  that  certain  special 
structural  arrangements  or  conditions  should  always  be 
present ;  and  if  so,  what  those  necessary  arrangements  are. 
Or,  to  put  the  issue  in  other  words,  are  there  any  duties  to 
be  performed  in  the  Church  which  ought  not  to  be  performed 
any  except  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so  in  a  certain 
nr  al  way  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  conditions  of  this 
..    .norization  ? 

Now  in  relation  to  this  question,  one  sees  at  once  that 
organizations  fall  into  different  classes.   On  the  one  hand,  in 
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the  cH«e  of  tlie  .>rKamzation  of  ituluntry.  oHch  individual  is 
free  to  chooHc  his  trade  or  calling  for  himself  ;   if  m  some 
ca«e«  he  has  to  wait  for  permission  from  some  authority  to 
exercise  the  functions  he  has  chosen,  this  is  regulative  only, 
and  does  not  constitute  the  essence  of  the  work  he  desires 
to  do.     Any  man  may  become  a  farmer,  or  a  cobbler   or 
a  factory  hand;    work  of  this  kind,  though  done  for  t  c 
benefit  of  society  as  a  whole,  is  not  contim.l  t<;*hose  only  w  lu 
receive  some  special  kind  of  authoruat.on  from  the  whole 
organism.    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
nJnt,  be  h  national  or  local,  require  for  their  discharge 
a  definite  authorization  from  some  source  competent  to 
represent  the  whole  society  ;  if  any  individuals  or  any  group 
of  individuals  take  ih.  function,  of  government  upon  them- 
selves without  being  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  they  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  state.     Then  again,  m  biological 
organizations,  the  individual  units,  while  not  receiving  any 
coLcious  authorization,  yet  come  into  being  htted  each   o 
a  certain  dehnite  place  and  work  in  the  organism     and   f 
they  do  not  do  that  work  and  take  that  place,    he  whole 
body  suffers,  and  may  suffer  to  the  extent  of  death. 

II 

Now  it  will  not  do  to  jump  to  any  ^-^^'^'^ ^^^'^^l 
the  organic  unity  of  the  Church.  It  may  well  be  that  more 
Ln  L  of  these  three  types  of  organization  -y  ^  -P- 
rented  in  the  Church.  Let  us  try  to  see  ^'^^^^^^^'^^ 
Church  as  an  organization,  compares  with  other  kinds  of 
organtms.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  carmotb. 
classified  simply  as  one  among  other  examples  of  cons  itu- 
t  ralhistory     Government,  both  legislative  and  executive, 

here  must  be  in  the  Church  ;  but  this  is  though  necessary 

vet  only  a  secondary  fmiction  of  the  Church  s  life.     The 

ctrch  does  not  exist  either  to  govern  or  to  be  governed^ 

Her  work  is  reUgious  and  spiritual,  to  brmg  men  to  the 
SLI^c.alvatio^andtobuildthemupintheloveandear 

of  God.    Term,  of  constitutional  history,  though  do ubile.,. 
1  must  employ  them.  o.u  never  fuiiy  disclose  the  whole 
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nature  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  ;   tlic  Church  has 
so  much  eke  to  do  besides  its  own  self-government.    In  the 
second  place,  a  comparison  with  the  general  organization  of 
industry  appears  to  be  free  from  this  objection.     But  the 
organization  of  industry  within  the  social  organism  presents 
so  many  aspects  that  a  comparison  to  be  of  any  help  must 
be  based  upon  carefully  selected  resemblances.    Both  these 
analogies,  again,  fail  at  a  point  where  a  comparison  with 
a  biological  organism  is  most  apt.    The  organisms  known  to 
biology  have,  in  addition  to  the  lives  of  the  cells  of  which 
they  arc  composed,  each  a  life  of  its  own  which  pervades 
the  whole.     The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Church  is  an  analogue  to  this;    but  the  industrial  and 
political  organisms  possess  nothing  that  is  at  all  similar. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  while  biological  organisms  are  composed  of  units  which 
are  concrete,  i.e.  in  close  physical  contact,  and  of  which 
some  are  specialized  to  be  the  centres  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  whole,  the  case  of  the  Church  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
social  organism  in  that  it  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
disparate  and  capable  of  independent  thought  and  action. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Church  cannot  be  classified 
with  any  one  type  of  organism.  If  it  presents  analogies,  it 
also  presents  striking  contrasts  to  all  other  kinds  of  organisms. 
It  is  unique.  And  this  creates  at  once  some  difficulty. 
When  the  biologist  has  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of 
any  biological  specimen,  he  has  a  set  of  general  terms  and 
conceptions  ready  to  hand — a  nomenclature  and  a  termin- 
ology— which  enables  him  at  once  to  classify  and  describe 
all  its  various  parts  and  functions.  But  if  the  Church  is 
unique,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  set  of  general  terms  with 
clearly  defined  meaning  which  are  specially  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  borrow  terms  which  properly  belong  to  another  sphere  of 
inquiry.  And  if  tliis  be  done,  it  is  obvious  that  that  depart- 
ment which  contains  phenomena  most  closely  analogous  to 
the  Church  will  afford  the  best  means  wherewith  to  work. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  practically  every  discussion  of 
this  subject  makes  use  of  such  terms  as  '  government ', 
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'office-bearer',  'official  po\v» .  ,  .i!i'»  '  o'>edience  to  consti- 
tuted authority  '.  These  are  terms  which  properly  apply  to 
legal  organizations  ;  they  belong  to  constitutional  history. 
But  the  Church  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  one  among 
many  other  examples  of  earthly  governments  and  associa- 
tions. This  set  of  terms  has  no  peculiar  right  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  possible  medium  of  interpreting  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  society  ;  not  that  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with 
them  altogether,  but  the  use  of  another  set  of  conceptions 
may  perhaps  help  to  give  us  a  yet  clearer  insight. 

The  terms  and  ideas  of  organic  development  are  also  often 
made  use  of.    The  Church  is  spoken  of  as  an  '  organism  ', 
and  in  harmony  with  this  we   have   the   terms  '  organ ', 
'  function',  and  'the  subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole'.' 
The  Church,  of  course,  cannot  be  classed  as  one  among  many 
other  biological  or  sociological  organisms ;    but  for  many 
reasons  these  conceptions  seem  to  be  useful  for  our  purpose. 
In  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  an  ordinary  form  of 
government,  there  is,  as  was  said  above,  one  very  weak  spot  ; 
the  analogy  breaks  down  at  a  vital  point.    No  organization 
of  a  legal  character  can  show  us  anything  analogous  to  the 
place  occupied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
whereas  the  personal  spirit  which  animates  certain  organisms 
is  at  least  a  possible  comparison.     Further,  the  conceptioiis 
of  legal  organization  are  less  scriptural  than  those  of  organic 
development.     When  St.   Paul  thinks  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  his  favourite  simile  is  taken  from  the  field  of 
biology.    Yet  these  conceptions  must  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  caution.    Biological  and  sociological  development  is 
governed  by  certain  laws,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  same  laws  would  hold  good 
of  the  Church  of  Christ .    We  must  be  content  with  borrowing 
terms  and  conceptions  and  pointing  out  analogies.     The 
exact  meaning  of  such  terms  must  be  accurately  determined, 

■  See,  for  instance.  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice,  ed.  by  VV.  Sanday, 
pp.  35-7,  145,  160 ;  Dr.  Moberly,  Bishop  of  Salisburj-,  B.  L.,  pp.  60,  61 ; 
R.  C.  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  68  ;  Gore,  M  in  inlry  of  the  Christian 
Church,  pp.  85  f.,  93  f. ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  361  f. ; 
also  1  (Jor.  xii ;  Rom.  xii  4,  5  ;  Eph.  iv  16. 
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their  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand  must  be  examined, 
and  any  necessary  modifications  of  meaning  carefully  marked. 
In  short,  these  terms  and  ideas  must  be  used  as  a  wise 
master-builder  uses  a  scaffolding.  It  must  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  what  is  put  upon  it  •.  it  must  foUow  the  lines  of  the 
structure  to  be  erected,  but  nowhere  must  it  be  bmlt  mto 
the  fabric  itself,  in  order  that  when  the  scaffolding  is  removed, 
the  building,  finished  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  may  be 
seen  to  rest  upon  its  own  foundations. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  these  terms  proper  to 
organic  development.   The  word  '  organism '  may  be  apphed 
to  any  living  whole  the  parts  of  which  are  set  aside  to  do 
particular  things  and  work  in  a  particular  way.    The  various 
parts  may  be  said  to  be  '  organized    into  a  whole  ;  the  parts 
themselves  are  called  'organs'  ;  the  duties  or  work  they 
are  set  aside  to  perform  are 'functions'.    The  term    hvmg 
whole'    is    ambiguous.      Many    biological    organisms    are 
coi^posed  of  minute  particles  called  units,  which  are  them- 
selves '  living',  i.e.  they  exhibit  those  phenomena  by  which 
the  presence  of  what  is  caUed  '  Ufe  '  is  recognized.    Thus  the 
term  '  living  whole  '  may  be  applied  to  an  orgamsm,  either 
in  view  of  the  life  of  the  individual  units  of  which  it  is 
composed,  or  in  view  of  the  larger  life,  above  and  beyond 
that  of  the  individual  units,  which  animates  the  orgamsm 
as  a  whole.    In  biology  this  one  larger  life  is  usually  in  view 
when  biological  specimens  are  spoken  of  as  '  organisms  . 
But  the  term  '  organism  '  is  also  applied  to  societies  of  men, 
and  that,  not  because  of  any  one  life  .  Iiich  dominates  the 
whole,  but  because  the  individual  men,  the  *  units  ,  arc,  by 
the  division  of  labour,  set  aside  to  do  particular  things. 
Whether  human  society  can  be  termed  an  '  orgamsm    in 
a  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  whether  the  application  of  the 
word  is  only  metaphorical,  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
There  is,  however,  an  advantage  for  the  present  purpose  m 
this  double  application  of  the  words,  which  will  be  observed 

in  due  course.  .  , 

K,  then,  we  apply  this  set  of  terms  and  conceptions  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  will  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  life  or  spirit  which  dommates 
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Ihe  entire  organism  ;  the  work  tlie  (Church  has  to  do  ni  the 
world  and  the  Sacraments  whicli  sustain  its  life  we  will  call 
'  functions  '  ;  and  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Church 
will  be  said  to  be  its  '  units ' ;  and  those  who  discharge  its 
'  functions  '  will  be  called  its  '  organs  '  ;  the  external  hmits 
of  this  organism  are  detined  by  the  test  of  Baptism. 

The  analogy,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  the  application  of 
the  term  '  organ  '  requires  a  more  careful  study.  The  units 
which  compose  a  biological  organism  are  necessarily  in  close 
physical  contact ;  and,  in  most  cases,  large  numbers  of  them 
must  be  combined  together  in  a  particular  way  to  form  the 
organ  for  tne  discliarge  of  a  particular  function.  In  the 
Church,  however,  as  in  a  social  organism,  the  'units 
(individual  men)  are  not  in  physical  contact,  but  disparate. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  b.  -d  that,  because  the  individuals 

composing  the  organs  >  .ing  animal  must  combine  m 

a  particular  way  so   as    .o  conform  to  certain  necessary 
structural   conditions,   therefore   the  individuals   who  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  Church  must  have  a  fixed  and 
permanent  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole.    In  the  social  organism  we  may  regard  the  particular 
trades  and  professions  as  so  many  organs  discharging  so 
many  functions  ;   each  organ  may  comprise  any  number  of 
units,  but  there  are  no  necessarily  permanent  structural 
relations  between  the  unit  and  the  organ  as  a  whole  ;  each 
individual  in  choosing  or  abandox^ing  a  trade,  acts  largely 
for  himself,  independently  of  others.    If,  then,  the  '  organs 
which  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Church  are  composed 
of  large  numbers  of  individual  men,  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  alone  that  those  men  must  combine  together  after  one 
particular  pattern  or  type. 

So  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say  in  order  to  show  that 
the  mere  use  of  these  terms  does  not  beg  the  question  of 
the  structure  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Certain  definite 
structural  conditions  may  or  may  not  be  involved  m  Christ  s 
intention  of  what  His  Church  should  be  ;  but  the  mere  use 
of  this  set  of  names  and  conceptions  does  not  settle  tbe 
matter.  By  what  process  will  it  be  possible  to  settle  this 
question  ?     One  may  reply  that  the  nature  of  any  organ 
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must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  function  it  has  to 
discharge.  We  know  that  Christ  instituted  what  we  have 
called  '  functions  ' ;  if  these  functions,  or  any  one  of  them, 
are  seen  to  embody  certain  essential  principles  which  can 
only  find  their  true  expression  in  an  organ  constructed  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions,  then  those  conditions 
are  involved  in  Christ's  institution  of  the  function.  Thus  it 
will  become  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the  functions  which 
Christ  instituted  with  a  view  to  determining  what  principles 
are  involved  in  each  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Wb  may  begin  with  the  functions  of  self-government- 
legislative,  executive,  and  disciplinary  duties.     It  is  clear 
that,  if  the  Church  is  to  exercise  such  f\mction8  as  these, 
it  must  possess  appropriate  organs  for  the  purpose  ;    and 
if  it  is  to  l)e  an  organic  unity,  then  those  organs  also  must 
be  associated  together  in  a  relation  of  harmony  and  due 
subordination.    At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  one  system  or  form  of  government  is  essential,  or  can 
estabUsh  a  claim  to  permanence  as  a  matter  of  divine  right. 
Of  course,  when  once  a  system  of  government  is  established, 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  seeking  to  overthrow  it,  except 
for  the  very  best  of  reasons  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
one  form  should  appear  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  new  age,  or  if  the  Church  should  see  fit  to  change  its 
arrangements  by  common  consent,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything,  either  in  the  work  itself  or  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  which  would  make  changes  such  as  these  appear  to 
be  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.    Every  society  has 
to  be  governed,  and  therf  Is  nothing  immoral  in  an  agree- 
ment to  alter  the  constitution.   Nor  can  one  see  any  principle 
in  the  nature  of  this  work  which  requires  for  its  expression 
an  organ  constructed  after  any  special  method.     Unity, 
harmony,  and  co-operation,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  ; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  any  one  of  the  arrangements 
made  in  the  past  for  the  work  of  '  governing  '  the  Chur'h 
ought  never  to  be  altered  in  the  future. 

II 

Teaching,  another  duty  to  be  discharged,  is  obviously 
a  task  best  done  by  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it,  an  aptitude  which  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished 
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by  morely  Insstowing  or  withliolding  authority  to  teach. 
Within  the  Church  the  gift  of  teaching  i«  given  to  one  and 
withheld  from  another,  not  by  any  ecclesiastical  ceremony, 
but  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  divides  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  will.    It  would  seem  that  in  its  essence 
this  work  and  the  organs  which  discharge  it  are  independent 
of  human  control ;   the  grace  to  teach  is  given  direct  by 
God  without  reference  to  any  appointment  to  office.    1  he 
same  may  also  be  said  of  mission  work  or  cvangehzmg. 
Their  inmost  essential  nature  does  not  contain  any  principle 
which,  as  a  matter  of  divine  right,  will  require  a  ministry 
organized  after  a  certain  type.     We  say  '  as  a  .natter  of 
divine  right ',  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  always  be  con- 
venient, if  not  necessary,  to  apply  tests  and  require  some 
definite  authorization  ;    the  point  is  merely  this,  that  no 
one  particular  method  of  conveying  authorization  can  claim 
the  divine  sanction  of  Christ  as  essential  to  the  work  of 
Christian  teaching.    The  individual  ought  to  submit  himself 
to  a  scheme  which  embraces  many  others  besides  himself  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  free  to  adapt  her 
methods  of  organizing  her  mission  work  to  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  age  and  place  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self.    Neither  the  nature  of  the  work  of  teaching  itself  nor 
the  words  of  Jesus  appear  to  make  any  one  system,  or 
any  special  set  of  structural  relations,  a  permanent  divine 
obligation. 

Ill 

On  turning  to  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion 
we  come  to  activities  which  differ  very  markedly  from  those 
just  considered.  There  is  an  art  of  teaching  ;  there  can  be 
no  art  of  baptizing  or  of  breaking  the  bread  at  the  Eucharist. 
In  both  these  latter  cases  the  manual  and  verbal  actions 
are  so  simple  as  to  be  weU  within  the  capacity  of  every 
normal  adult,  male  or  female.  In  the  case  of  Holy  Baptism 
there  does  not  m  to  be  any  reason  mvolved  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  incapacitate  any  Christian  from  discharging 
this  function  as  an  individual  and  without  reference  to 
external  authority.    Here  again,  no  doubt,  restrictions  may 
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1)6  convenient  and  useful,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
particular  conditions  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  as  Christ  instituted  it. 


IV 

The  Holy  Communion  is  a  much  more  coiuplicated  rite 
and  will  require  more  detailed  examination.     We  are  told 
that  Our  Lord  had  '  desired  with  desire  to  eat  this  Pass- 
over '  with  His  Twelve  Apostles  (Luke  xxii  15).  and  that 
He  had  made  special  preparations  and  plans  for  doing  so.^ 
But  if  it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  the  carefully  selected 
Twelve  that  Jesus  instituted  this  Sacrament,  did  He  intend 
it  for  them  alone,  or  for  others  as  well  ?     We  may  safely 
answer  that  it  was  not  for  the  Twelve  alone,  but  for  all 
Christians  to  the  end  of  time,  i.e.  until  the  consummation 
of  the  Kingdom.    Our  Lord  surely  had  in  niind  the  whole 
Church,  the  whole  body  of  Christians  throughout  all  time, 
however  long  or  short  that  might  be,  and  throughout  all 
the  world.    He  is  really  bequeathing  this  memorial  of  Hi:* 
death  to  all  His  faithful  followers,  and  no  one  of  them 
receives  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others.     The  Twelve  we:e 
but  the  representatives  of  a  very  much  larger  number. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  He  would  have  counte- 
nanced any  permanent  separations  between  those  to  whom 
He  gave  this  Sacrament.  Conditions  of  time  and  space  may 
cause  temporal  and  spatial  divisions  in  this  great  company, 
but  when  we  recall  His  command  of  mutual  love,  so  often 
repeated  on  that  same  night,  we  cannot  think  that  He  would 
have  given  His  sanction  to  any  division  due  to  hatred, 
prejudice,  strife,  or  any  other  such  cause.  In  our  minds, 
time  and  space  bulk  so  large,  that  we  do  not  feel  the  grievous- 
ness  of  a  division  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
unless  we  see  the  two  parties  living  wide  by  side  ;  and  even 
then,  long  continued  usage  has  dulled  our  sensitiveness. 
That  men  who  live  at  different  times  or  in  dilferent  countries 
should  be  unwilling  to  communicate  with  each  other,  many 
Christians  scarcely  think  of  as  unchristian.  But  surely  to 
'  Luke  xxu  8-13  ;  Matt,  xxvi  17-19  ;  JJark  xiv  12-10. 
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our  Lord  who  instituted  the  Holy  Supin-r  for  th.-  honofit  of 
the  whole  Church  so  long  as  time  siiould  last,  a  1  schisms, 
whether  between  contemporaries  or  not,  nn.st  he  eiiual  y 
,leplorable.  We  cannot  think  that  He  intended  that  the 
Church  should  split  itself  up  into  factions  and  gmups  which 
permanently  celebrate  this  memorial  of  His  death  apart 
from  and  nuitually  excluding  each  other.  D.fTerences  may 
necessitate  temporary  divisions  ;  but  such  divisions  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  justifiable. 

A  really  deep-rooted  principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  in- 
volved here.    Did  He  intend  that  Christians  could  be  made 
one  with  Himself  while  at  variance  and  strife  with  eacl. 
other  V     Did  He  mean  that  they  might  receive  ful    com- 
munion with  Him,  while  refusing  full  communion  with  each 
other  •'     If  He  did,  then  the  principle  is  established  that 
hostility  and  aversion  are  quite  consistent  with  the  Christian 
character  and  the  Christian  salvation,  provided  that  they 
are  only  passive  and  not  allowed  to  become  active.    To  be 
allowed  to  separate  from  one  s  brethren  when  one  finds 
oneself  at  variance  with  them,  is  a  distinctly  lower  principle 
than  to  be  required  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  the  variance 
to  its  remotest  source  and  remove  it.     The  whole  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.     Ihe  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  not  one  of  passive 
toleration,  but  of  mutual  love,  active  and  energetic  through- 
out the  whole  limits  of  the  society-a  love  no  less  broa.l 
and  deep  than  that  of  Christ  Himself  for  us.     '  A  new  .•..m- 
mandment  give  1  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ;  wen 
as  1  have  loved  you    that  ye  also  love  one  another.     By 
this  shall  all  men  knuw  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  it  yv  have 
love  one  to  another  '  (.lohn  xiii  34-5). 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  rash  1o  undertake  to  say  just  whx 
the  sacrament  took  the  particular  form  ot  <me  loal  broken 
and  one  cup  blessed  of  which  all  are  to  partake.  1  does 
seem,  however,  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  when  (  hnst  > 
followers  are  nearest  to  Him,  they  are  nearest  to  each  other  ; 
and  that  when  they  are  nearest  to  each  ^^^'^'^}^%;;^^ 
nearest  to  Him  ;  it  symbolizes  the  oneness  ot  «"/  |"^.^  '^"^ 
with  each  other  in  and  thn.ugh  Christ,  and  with  (hnst  in 
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and  tl.rouph  .'ach   oUkt.     '  We.  who   arc   mai.y,  aiv   o„o 
bread,  o.ie  body  :    for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bna.l 
(1   Cor.   X    17).     It    forms   the   linal   and   eoinplete  tot   ot 
the   reality   of   our    Christian    love;     for   if   any   are    un- 
willing to' communicate  with  each  other  when  th.-y  draw 
nigh  to  Jesus,  the  most  fundamental  principle  ot  Chnslian 
h.ve  is  violated.    And  the  mutual  love  and  conhdence  thus 
,>vpressed  in  sharing  the  same  bread  of  Christ's  Hod. v  and 
drinking  the  same  cup  of  Christ's  Blood  have  no    nu.ts 
except  the  limits  of  the  Christian  society  itselt  ;  they  should 
reign  from  end  to  end  ;    there  should  be  no  exceptions,  no 
exclusions,  no  divisions,  no  parties  or  favouritisms  ;    every 
race  and  tongue  and  nation  and  every  individual  eompris,Ml 
within  them  stand  upon  the  same  level  and  have  the  sanu- 
value.     When  the  brethren  meet  to  share  with  each  oth.-r 
in  this  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  there  should  no 
even   be   anv   preferences   among   imlividuals  ;     the    most 
distant  and  obscure  should  be  as  near  and  dear  as  a  man  s 
„wn  kindred.    One  may  conclude,  then,  that  our  Lord  gave 
this  Sacrament  to  the  whole  Church  and  that  any  separat  ions 
and  exclusions  due  to  any  cause  other  than  the  conditu.ns 
,,f  time  and  space  would  meet  with  His  distinct  disappn>yal. 
But  we  must  now  seek  to  define  more  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  our  Lord  gave  this  Sacrament  to  the 
whole  Church,    '^vo  parts  to  the  rite  may  be  distinguished- 
la)  the  com.nunion,  and  (b)  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and 
the  blessing  of  the  cup.     The  communion  belongs  to  tlu. 
whole  Church  in  this  sense,  that  it  belongs  to  each  and  evi>ry 
individual  as  his  own  right,  a  function  which  he  cannot 
delegate  to  another,  but  must  perform  for  himsell,  otherwis.- 
it  is  not  iK'rformed  at  all. 

Hut  that  of  which  the  individual  is  thus  priv.leg.-d  to 
partake  is  a  fragn^ent  of  one  loaf  which  has  been  br,|^<en 
and  a  portion  of  one  cup  which  has  been  blessed.     Lac 
and  every  individual,  therefore,  has  an  equal  interes    in  tlu 
breaking  of  the  bread  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  act  of  an  mdividua 
as  such   for  if  each  person  breaks  his  own  bread  tor  himseh 
ami  blesses  his  own  cup,  the  character  of  the  sacra  men    is 
,„ateriallv  altered  from  Chrisfs  original  institution.      1  lu 
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breaking  and  tlu'  blo^ning  uiv  attn  in  which  every  individual 
wh<.  has  a  right  to  partake  has  an  e.iual  interent  and  nhare  ; 
thev  are.  tiiereture,  in  a  wonl.  corporate  acts,  the  acts  of 
the\vhoU-  Church  as  a  corporate  body.    That  bread  which 
tiie  whoU-  Church  breaks,  and  that  cup  which  the  whole 
Church  blesses,  are  the  iiody  and  Jilood  of  Chnst.     That 
of  wliich  the  individu  '  has  a  right  to  partake  is  the  bread 
broken  by  the  whole       arch.    The  individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  comiH'tent  to  break  the  bread  himself,  merely 
because  lie  is  minded  to  do  so  ;   for  all  the  others  have  an 
equal  share  with  himself  in  it.    But  still,  it  must  be  observed 
that  if  one  loaf  is  to  be  broken  and  one  cup  blessed,  only 
one  person  at  a  time  can  act  -,   the  rest  must  be  content  to 
become  to  this  extent  onlookers.    Hence  the  individual  who 
acrs  does  not  do  so  by  any  right  belonging  to  himself  per- 
sonally  but  only  in  virtue  of  some  authorization  given  to 
him  by  the  whole  Church,  by  means  of  which  he  is  set  apart 
to  act  as  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  whole. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  '  whole  Church '  which  is  to 
confer  authority  upon  the  individual?  Is  it  the  total 
numbt^r  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  or  is  it  the 
total  number  of  those  present  on  any  special  occasion  t  It 
is  obvious  that,  as  time  advances  and  the  faith  spreads 
throughout  the  world,  it  will  be  impossible  for  all  to  meet 
together  in  one  place.  Local  eucharistic  gatherings  must 
be  held,  any  one  of  which  will  include  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of'  the  whole  Church.  Will  it  then  be  sufficient  for 
the  president  of  each  local  Church  to  be  the  representative 
of  tliis  local  group  alone,  or  must  he  also  have  in  some  sense 
some  authority  from  the  whole  body  of  believers  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question  the  following 
considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  If  what  takes  place 
at  a  local  eucharistic  celebration  is  a  communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  then  every  individual  Christian 
has  the  right  to  be  present  there  and  to  partake  of  that 
communion.  This  sacrament  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  group  or  section.  If  on  any  occasion  when  there 
is  a  communion,  some  are  absent,  this  is  purely  accidental, 
due  to  conditions  of  time  and  space.    Ideally  and  potentially 
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all  arc  prm-nt  and  all  tin-  ahsiiit  have  an  cqiial  nght  to 
partake  with  those  who  are  ,.res<.„t,  ami  he.ue  a.,  equal 
intereHt  and  an  equal  righl  in  the  selection  ol  the  ,.re..de.rt_ 
The  verv  nature  ..t    the  saerainent    Meins  to  look  Leyoni 
the  local  group  to  the  whole  Chureh  ;   and  sinie  ..ne  .amm 
get  rid  of  the  corporate  or  representative  element   without 
altering  the  nature  of  what  .lesus  instituted,  it  would  s.em 
that  the  president  ought  to  receive  authority,  not  fron.  the 
local  group,  but  from  the  whole  body  throughout  the  world 
Furthermore,  if  it  is  from  the  local  Clu.rch  alone  that 
authority  i.  derived  to  break  the  bread,  then  the  separation 
of  this  company   of  believers  from   all  others   is  thereby 
eniphasized  ;   for  if  the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  the  act  ot 
this  local  group  alone,  then  this  group  thereby  beco.nes 
itself  a  corporate  whole  and  the  Church  universal  is  divided 
into  so  many  constantly  changing  local  unities.     But  suiviy 
if  there  is  a  unity  and  a  fellowship  to  be  symbol i/ed  by 
and  realized  in  this  sacrament,  it  is  the  unity  and  fellowship 
of  all  believers  in  the  Messiah,  the  great  truth  that  ,n  (  hrist 
Jesus  all  are  brethren  united  in  one  world-wide  communion 
and  fellowship.     But  such  a  truth  cannot  find  its  pi<.per 
expression   unless   the   president   of   each   local   gathering 
derives  his  right  to  act,  not  from  the  local  body,  but  t.oi.i 
the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  Holy  Communion,  then,  as  a  function  of  the  Church  s 
life,  seems  to  differ  from  all  other  functions  in  this,  that  it 
requires  for  its  proper  discharge  an  organ  constnicied  .itter 
a  certain  definite  principle-that  of  authorization  from  the 

whole  body. 

But  if  the  individual  who  is  thus  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist  must  be  set  apart  by  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  act  of  setting  ai.at  we 
have  again  an  action  performed,  a  functi..n  discharged, 
by  the  whole  Church.  This  activity  again,  will  require  an 
appropriate  organ,  for  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Church  as  acting  in  u  c  r- 
porate  capacity  except  through  a  permanent  organ.  1  !i<'-^e 
considerations,  then,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
love  of  the  brethren  is  perfect,  i.e.,  when  the  '  ideal    Church 
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is  rniliwd  <m  earth.  \v»-  shall  lin.l  Iwo  organs  to  act  for  the 
\vh<.K-  Church  in  discharninji  its  functi..ns  of  hrcakinn  the 
bread  in  nitinory  of  Christ  :  (1)  an  organ  which  acts  for 
tiM'  whole  Church  in  bestowing  this  representative  eimracter 
u|H)n  individuals  .  (2)  an  organ  which  acts  as  tlu«  repre- 
sentative of  the  whoh'  Church  to  break  the  bread  at  the 
Eucharist.  These  two  organs  will  be  composed  of  ni<lividual 
men  ;  the  one  condition  to  which  all  must  conform  is  the 
due  transmission  of  authority  from  the  whole  body. 

\nd  when  one  turns  to  the  facts  of  Church  history,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  to  think  that  a  mnustry 
expressing  this  principle  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ••onu-  into 
existence.     One  must  recollect  that  .lesus  did  not  go  about 
teaching  men  indiscriminately  at  numy  times  and  places  to 
observe  this  ceremony.    He  reserved  it  till  the  last,  for  that 
last  solemn  occasion  when  on  the  very  night  on  which  Ho 
was  betrayed  H<^  was  alone  with  His  chosen  Twelve,     lo 
these,  the  authorized  and  selected  witnr-sses  of  His  Messianic 
claims,  the  stewards  of  His  Messianic  salvation.  He  entrusted 
this    rite,    commemorating    the   essence    of   the   Messianic 
Covenant,  for  transmission  to  all  other  believers.    Jn  a  v.-ry 
real  sense,  He  made  tlu-m  the  trustees  of  the  Lord's  Sup|H-r, 
the  Feast  of  the  Messianic  Salvati(.n.    And  if  they  were,  as 
was  said  above.^  chosen  to  be,  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
its   centre  of   unitv   and  gravity,  then  whatever  arrange- 
ments thev  mad(^  for    the    continued  celebration    of   this 
Sacrament"!  with  the  consent  of  the  whole   Church,   have 
a  right    to   claim   to  possess  the  authority  of  the   whole 
(  luinh  for  the  purpose.    And  one  ai)pointe(l  by  them,  with 
1h,-  general  aj.i.roval  of  the  brethren,  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  whole  body.     Not,  ot 
course,  in  a  strictly  logal  sense- not  in  the  sense  that  d.>eds 
were  drawn  up  and  duly  signed  ana  .xecuted,  but  rathei 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  living  organism  as  it  develops 
differentiates  its  several  members  tf)  discharge  some  this 
function,  and  others  that  fun-^ion.     Tl  .-  Twelve  were  the 
original  nucleus  of  the  Church,  its  centre  of  gravity  and 
unity— a  position  in  the  privileges  and  respcmsibihties  of 
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xvl.ul.  St.  I'u.il  ^h..n'.l  i.lM.  an.l  it  tlnv  appoml.-.l  or 
,|itrrr.-ntiaH-<l  .rrtain  hn-1l.ivi.,  wit  I.  tlu-  vnu^viA  of  t  ..« 
others,  to  pctorm  this  crninonv  tur  the  lu-.u-lit  of  tlu- 
vvh..l.-.  th.-n  those  l.rethn-i.  became  the  ur-a..s  ot  the  ho.ly 
fur  this  purpose  in  thi  .n.e  sense  as  that  in  whieh  the 
vari..ns  organs  of  the  human  hody  are  ehar^e.!  vs.th  the 
.-xeeution  of  funetion^  whi.h  hi-lonjr  t..  an.l  are  exenoed 
for  the  henelit    of  the  whole 

It  n.av  perhaps  be  objeete.l  that  this  line  of  thought  was 
entirely' foreign  to  the  minds  of  tlu-  Apo>tle>;  thai  t hey 
had  no  ich.i  of  setting  aside  '  an  ..r^an  of  th.'  whole  body  , 
nor  .li.l  t  hev  sc-e  the  '  elders  "  and  '  bishops  "  in  n-latum  to  the 
whole  ( ■hurehat  all,  but  merely  isolheersof  loeal  eo.nmunit  les. 

Thereisumloubtedly  very  much  truth  in  th.    <         tenients  ; 

but  do  theve<mstitutearealobj.(tion  to  th:       '    '■  '■ 

The  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  ministry  showed  elearly 
that ,  in  appoint  ing  sueh  otlicers  as  they  <li<l  appoint ,  the  .\p<.s- 

tlos  were  suided  bv  no  preeoneeived  jirineiple  m  th(>  matt.r. 
but  siMU.lv  bv  a  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment  ; 
and  that  umler  the  aetion  of  the  forces  whieh  played  upon 
it   tlH>  Church,  having  to  dis.-harge  this  function  oi  breaU.n- 
tlu.  bread,  did,  as  a  nuvtter  of  fact  and  witlmut  eons.-.ous 
HTort,   mak.>  certain  orfianic  arranuen.ents  with   Ap<.stoli«- 
sanction  for  this  purpose.     Ami  this  is,  after  all.  juM  the 
w-av  in  which  everv  biological  ..rganism  d.-velops  its  organs 
and  s.)  obtains  the"  dis.-harge  of  the  functi.ms  necessary  to 
its  life      The  nature  of  any  organ  is  deternnmHl  l)y  the 
t„„,t ion  it  has  to  perform  and  th.-  nature  of  its  environment . 
And    under   the    intiuenee   of   just    thes,-   tw<.   ta.tc.rs      he 
essentially  social  and  eorp..rate  natme  of  the  rit.-  and  the 
character  of  its  environn.ent  -a  body  of  men  livmg  under 
....H.litions  of  space  and  time  -the  Church,  without   ben.g 
,nnscious  ..f  the  full  significan.e  of  tlu-  fact,  or  «v.-n  at  lu'st 
„f  the  full  scope  of  the  fact  itself,  did  dev-lop  an  organ 
i  .-.,  a  definite  class  of  ollicials,  for  this  purpos(-       1  h.s  tact 
of  unconsciousness  cannot  alter  the  n-ality  of  the  process  : 
for  no  organism  is  ev.r  coi...  .-us  of  the  full  meanmg  of    h.> 
earliest  diiTercntiati.  us  it  n.akes,  and  yet  they  are  n^ne  th.. 
h.ss  real.     Moreover    if  as  a  m.,t1er  ..f  fact,  the  i\u      h.  n. 
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the  silent  process  of  attaining  its  organic  development,  did 
nmivo  tliese  differentiations,  the  date  at  which  men  became 
conscious  of  the  significance  of  them  as  differentiations  is 

of  slight  moment. 

We  should,  then,  conceive  of  the  society  of  Christians  as 
a  single  organism  developing  in  history.     It  begins  when, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  body  and  soul  were  united,  as  it 
were,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Twelve 
Apostles.     Immediately  it  begins  to  increase  in  size  ;    new 
members  are  added  ;    life  and  activity  expand  on  every 
side  ;    functions  must  be  discharged  and  organs  must  be 
developed  to  discharge  them.    Although  no  individuals  seem 
to  have  fully  understood  the  whole  significance  of  the  fact, 
yet  the  organ  which  was  developed  to  discharge  the  function 
of  presiding  at  local  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  followed 
lines  entirely  different  from  all  other  organs.    Certain  indi- 
viduals were  put  forward  and  received  through  the  Apostles 
the  sanction  of  the  whole  Church  for  their  work  of  breaking 
the  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     These  individuals 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  a  special  order  to  whom  the 
right  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  wa«  universally  recognized 
to  be  confined.     Thus  they  became  the  organ  of  the  whole 
Church  for  this  purpose. 

And  again,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  necessary  that 
other  individuals  should  from  time  to  time  receive  the  same 
authorization  to  preside.  To  meet  this  need  a  further 
differentiation  was  developed.  The  Apo.stles  authorized 
certain  individuals  to  give  authority  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist.  And  these  also  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
known  as  a  special  order,  and  the  right  to  ordain  was 
recognized  universally  as  being  ct)nfined  to  them.  Thus  by 
this  second  differentiation  a  second  organ  was  developed. 
The  earlier  t)rgan  was  known  at  first  by  the  dassname  of 
*  bishop '  or '  presbyter '.  Later  on '  bishop '  was  ai)propriated 
to  designate  a  member  of  the  second  or  ordaining  organ. 
Thus  the  twofold  ministry  is  the  organ  of  the  whole  Church 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  bread 
which  they  break  and  the  cup  which  they  bless  is  the  com- 
munion of  the  whole  Church,  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CONCLUSION 

Had  there  been  no  institution  of  the  Kiuharist,  the  entire 
voiirse  of  Church  history  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  in  fact  been,  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
society  would  not  have  been  what  it  is.    Just  l)ecause  the 
( 'hurch  had  to  perform  this  essentially  social  ceremony  of 
breaking  one  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  developed 
everywhere  without  conscious  effort  this  ministry  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.     And  just  l)ecause  the  essentially 
social  nature  of  the  sacrament  has  remained  the  same,  t!.- 
relations  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  to  each  other 
have  never  varied.     Minor  orders  there  have  been  in  pro- 
fusion, as  well  as  distinctions  in  rank  between  the  members 
of  each  order  ;    but  none   have  been  so  fundamental,  so 
clearly  defined,  or  so  constant  in  their  mutual   relations, 
as  the  distinctiims  between  these  three. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  great  central  fact  in  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Christian  ministry.    The  presbyters  or 
priests  are  those  who  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  to  represent  it  at  the  V)rcaking  of  the  bread  •    the 
bishops  are  those  who  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  to  ccmfer  this  representative  character  upon  others  ; 
the  deacons  are  Christian  ministers  who  lack  just  this  repre- 
sentative capacity.    This  fundamental  relation  of  the  three 
orders  to  oach  other  has  never  varied,  because  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  Eucharist  has  never  varied.     We  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  Church  had  to  put  forth  these  primary 
and  fundamental  organs  in  order  to  attain  that  measure  of 
organic  development  which  was   already  implicit   in   the 
original  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ.     When  these  primary 
differentiations  had  Iwen  made  to  meet  its  vital  and  perma- 
nent needs,  many  other  secondary  orders  were  developed  in 
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response  to  the  cluwiging  conditions  of  ditfcrent  times  aiul 

l)laces.  ,11 

Tliis  threefold  organization  is  sometliing  absolutely  unique ; 
something  which  is  not  merely  older  in  point  of  time  than 
anv  other  organization  ;  but  something  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  can  scarcely  be  repeated.    This  ministry  was  not 
suddenly  implanted  upon  the  Church  in  accordance  vvith 
a  preconceived  and  carefully  thought  out  plan  ;  the  Church  m 
the  earliest  days  was  practically  unconscious  at  each  moment 
of  what  the  next  step  wuul.l  l,e,  and  so  the  ministry  grew  up 
in  silence,  in  response  to  the  inmost  m-eds  of  the  Church  s 
life  and  the  spatial  and  temporal  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Being  thus  based  solely  upon  the  permanent  needs  of  the 
society,  and  in  the  main  apart  from  the  self-conscious  in- 
ventions of  men,  these  organs  haye  been  developed  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  at  once  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  adaptability  to  all  circumstances  and 
c-onditions,  and  the   truth   and  fidelity  with   which  they 
represent  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  unity  of  all 
individuals  in  the  sacrament  of  Chrisfs  Body  and  Blood, 
can  never  be  surpassed  by  any  type  of  ministry  conceivable 

by  man. 

'  This  is  a  case  in  which  a  religious  society  developed  troin 
witliin  itself  a  definite  ministry  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  liie 
and  to  jHTform  a  function  given  to  it  by  its  Founder.    There 
are  other  parallel  cases.     Certain  Christians,  feeling  them- 
selves unable  to  continue  under  the  ancient  ministry,  went 
apart  from  it  and  broke  their  bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  under  conditions  of  their  own  choosing.     But  here 
again,  the  essentially  social  nature  of  the  sacramait  is  such 
that  new  ministries  were  develoiK-d  from  these  departures 
new  ministries  which  are  representative  of.  and  authorized 
by,  the  particular  groups  which  separated  themselves  from 
tiie  rest  of  the  Church.    The  new  ministries  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  type  as  the  old,  because  an  effort  was  consciously 
mafle  to  build  them  up  on  other  lines  ;   but  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  these  separated 
groups  excei)t  those  who  have  been  commissioned  by  an 
authority  recognized  by  the  whole  group  as  competent  to 
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Ijcstow  that  commission.  These  new  ministries  are  i>araliel 
to  the  older  ministry  ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  The 
older  ministry  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  Chureh 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  new  ministries  are  the 
representatives  each  of  a  particular  group  of  Christians. 

To  what  extent  does  this  view  imply  a  judgement  of  those 
Christians  who  make  use  of  the  services  of  these  other 
ministries  ?     In  the  first  place,  one  must  protest  .  ^ainst 
the  use  of  the  expression  to  '  un-church  '.     It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  make  those  who  have  once  been  baptized 
to  be  other  than  members  of  the  Church.    It  is  just  because 
we  who  are  divided  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  are  all  members 
of  the   Body  of  Christ,  that   the  schism   is  so  grievous. 
Nothing  can  avail  to  '  un-church  '  a  man  totally  and  com- 
pletely except  his  own  wilful  sin  ;    and  the  sentence  is  not 
pronounced  except  by  the  Judge  on  the  day  of  judgement. 
Kxcommunication,  or  exclusion  from  C-uristian  fellowslnp, 
though  ratihed  in  lieaven.  is  not  the  same  thing  ;    it   is 
te-,       -ary  only,  and  intended  for  pui-j)Oses  of  discipline  and 

/• '      on. 

-e  ask,  does  this  separation  into  mutually  exclusive 
I  iwciristic  groups  involve  sin?  the  answer  must  Ik-  a 
decided  affirmative.  It  involves  the  violation  of  that  mutua  1 
love,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church's  life,  which  is 
tested  and  typified  in  the  Holy  Communion.  But  (me  must 
not  assume  that  it  is  at  once  obvious  at  whose  door  the  sin 
lies  ;  and  certainly,  it  would  seem  quite  untrue  to  say  that 
all  those  on  one  side  of  the  controversy  are  living  in  wilful 
sin.  The  responsibility  lies  chiefly  with  generations  which 
arc  now  gone,  and  the  faults  are  not  all  on  one  side. 

'I'o  attempt  to  assign  to  each  jHrson  or  i)arty  concerned 
an  appropriate  share  of  guilt  would  be  both  an  unpleasant 
and  a  useless  task,  and  one  for  which  modern  Christians 
have  no  special  ability.  It  will  suffice  us  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  light.  The  Presbytciate  and  the  Episcopate 
are  the  organs  of  the  whole  Church  ;  when  we  partake  of 
the  bread  which  they  break,  we  partake  of  the  Communion 
of  the  whole  Church.  The  ministries  which  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  are  in  this  same 
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sense  and  just  as  truly,  eacl.  the  organs  of  the  partuMUar 
body  of  Christians  by  whicli  they  were  originated  and 
thoJe  who  partake  of  the  bread  which  th^X  ^-f '  P^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  communion  of  a  particular  S^-^Vf^^^^^^f^  llll 
more  clearly  th3  particular  ministry  is  derived  from  a  local 
^oup  the  more  emphatic  becomes  the  separation  from  the 
Communion  of  the  whole  Church. 

To  1  '10  mind  of  the  present  writer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  .race  has  been  and  is  given  through  the  sacraments 
administered  by  non-Episcopal  ministries.    The  presence^o^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  work 
a     manLs?.    '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'    If  we 
lily  this  test  to  the  several  bouie.  of  Christians  as  they 
exist  to-day,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  that  any  one  of 
hem  ought  ;o  cease  to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  qmte  m^pos 
sible  to  pick  .ut  one  body,  and  say  that  it  alone  amongst  aU 
deserved  to  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  its  mmistry.     But 
if  we  apply  the  Jest  to  Christianity  as  a  whole  m  its  present 
chaotic'^condition,  one  may  well  doubt  whether  ^ts  division 
are  justified  by  their  fruits.     The   increasing  efforts  for 
re-union  and  the  rising  dissatisfaction  --th-ur  present 
divided  state  indicate  a  widespread  recognition  that  the 
practical  evils  consequent  upon  disumon  are  rapidly  be- 
coming intolerable.  j  „  „  ,„« 
If  we  look  at  modern  facts  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  we 
will  see  that  there  are  many  thousands  ranged  under  the 
historic  ministry  who  cannot  claim  that  their  po^^tion  as 
Churchmen  is  due  to  any  merit  of  their  own,  for  it  has 
been  determined  largely  by  accident,  of  birth  and  educa^ 
tion    Similarly,  under  other  ministries  we  find  thousands  who 
eannot  be  accused  of  wilful  separation  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Church,  for  their  position  is  due  to  similar  accidents. 
Moreover,  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  working  of  the 
inward  Spirit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  body  is 
very  much  superior  to  all  the  rest.     It  is  surely  a  very 
welcome  thought  that  the  many  devoted  Individuals  who 
partake  of  the   separated  Eucharists,  without  bemg   re- 
sponsible  for  their  establishment,  do  not  thereby   suffer 
a  loss  of  the  saving  and  preventing  Grace  of  God.     Ihe 
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a  whole. 

The  woibt  feature  in  our  separations  is  the  exilusive 
Eucharists.  But  this  division  at  the  innermost  heart  and 
centre  of  the  Church's  life  extends,  and  widens  as  it  ex- 
tends, to  the  outmost  circumference.  Around  each  separate 
ministry  is  gathered  and  organized  all  the  practical  Cluistiaii 
work  of  those  Christians  who  adhere  to  the  different  sepa- 
rated ministries.  All  efforts  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
practical  work  are  most  laudable  in  themselves,  but  so  long 
as  the  separate  Eucharists  remain,  re-union  in  j)ractical 
work  is  like  healing  a  wound  on  the  svirface  and  leavhig 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  untouched  underneath.  The 
k)S8  of  power  which  is  consequent  upon  this  disorganization 
falls  upon  the  whole  organism,  for  we  are  all  members  one 
of  another.  The  bond  of  love  and  peace  is  violated,  tlu- 
free  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  checked  and  hindered,  and 
the  whole  organism  faints  and  withers.  One  part  cannot 
be  made  perfect  without  the  other. 

When  Churchmen  are  eager  for  the  return  of  their  brethren 
to  the  Eucharist  of  the  historic  ministry,  it  is  not  simply 
because  they  wish  to  push  their  own  pecuUar  form  of  Church 
government  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  because  the  Church 
cannot  be  what  it  ought  to  be  without  that  return.  It  ■■ 
because  we  sorely  need  them  and  the  spiritual  strength  they 
would  bring  with  them,  because  neither  they  nor  we  can  be 
made  perfect  apart,  and  because  the  Church  cannot  properly 
fulfil  its  function  in  the  world  in  is  present  divided  stati', 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  the  ministry  of  Bishojjs, 
Priests,  and  Deacons  as  the  basis  of  the  re-union  if 
Christendom. 
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NOTE  I.-THE  TWELVE  ON  THE  DAY  OF  PEXTE(JOST 

The  question  as  to  who  were  the  recipients  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  iKHjn  thoroughly 
examined.  St.  Luke  gives  tb  '  number  of  the  nuines  altogetlior 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty,  among  whom  the  Eleven  are  dearly 
distinguished  :  but  he  leaves  one  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  \w 
understood  the  '  tongues  as  of  lire  '  to  have  descended  upon  all 
the  one  hundretl  and  twenty,  or  \i\km\  the  Eleven  only  with 
Matthias.  A  brief  consideration  will  show  that  the  latter  are 
understood  to  bo  the  recipients. 

Our  Lord,  we  are  told,  '  called  his  disciples  and  he  chose  from 
them  twelve,  whom  he  also  named  Apostles  '  (Luke  vi  13).    One 
of  these  was  the  traitor  Judas,  who  lost  his  place.  '  Judas,'  says 
St.  Peter,  '  was  numbered  among  us.'    But  '  it  is  written  a\  the 
book  of  Psalms  ...  his  office  let  another  take.     Of   the  men, 
therefore,  which  have  companied  with  us  ...  of  these  nnist  one 
become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection  '  (Acts  i  2()-2). 
Two  men  are  then  put  forward  whose  quaiitications  are  so  exactly 
equal  that  the  Apostles  are  unable  to  decide  between  them  and 
the  matter  is  left  to  the  Divine  choice.    '  Show  of  these  two  the 
one  whom  thou  hast  chosen  '  (Acts  i  24).    Apparently,  it  will  not 
do  to  have  eleven  only,  nor  will  it  do  to  have  thirteen.     The 
•  ministry  '  (Acts  i  17),  which  consists  in  being  a  -fitness  of  His 
resurrection,  requires  twelve  and  twelve  only.     It  was  necessary 
that  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost  there  should  be  twelve  chosen  by 
our  Lord  Himself]!  and  as  such  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  disciples,  and  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ministry  of  l)eing 
witnesses  of  His  resurrection.     Not  very  long  after,  this  necessity 
seems  to  disappear.    James  the  brother  of  John  is  killed  with 
the  sword  (Acts  xii  2),  but  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  filUng 
up  his  place  in  the  Twelve.    From  this,  then,  we  gather  that  the 
ministry  of  witnessing  to  Christ's  resurrection  required  a  compact 
body  of  Twelve,  but  that  this  need  was  not  felt  to  be  permanent, 
in  Matthias  is  chosen  to  be  a  witness  of  His  resurrection. 
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But  the  Resurrection  was  a  fact  already  past,  and  the  T^.H  had 
l,een  received  into  heaven.    Matthias,  niom.vor,  had  W-en  vsith 
them  '  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the  day  that  ho  ns  as  received 
up '  (Acts  i  22),  there'  re  he  was  already  a  witness  m  the  sense  that 
he  had  already  seen  and  heard  all  that  he  was  to  bear  witness  to. 
In  what   further  sense  ca.i  he  '  l^ecome  '  a  witness  (    Josepli 
Barsabas,  again,  is  equally  qualified  with  Matthias  to  be  a  witness 
and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.    In  what 
sense  can  Matthias  '  become  ■  or  '  be '  a  witness  of  Hisresurrect.on 
which  would  not  also  apply  to  Joseph  Barsabas  '.    To  this  there 
can  be  only  one  answer.     Matthias  '  becomes  '  a  witness  by 
receiving  some  authorization  or  enabling  power  given  to  him  with 
the  Eleven  and  not  shared  in  by  Barsabas  and  the  others.   xNow 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  the  Eleven  in  an 
especial  way  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  them  Po;ver  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ.    This  is  brought  out  in  Acts  and  in  St.  Luke. 
'  Being  assembled  together  with  them  (i.e.  the  Apostles  whom  ho 
had  chosen)  he  charged  them  ...  to  wait  for  the  promise  o  the 
Father  .  .  .  for  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  bo 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence  .  .  .  Vo  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  Y""  -^^d  yo 
shall  be  mv  witnesses  '  (Acts  i  4.5,  8  ;  cf .  Luke  xxiv  45-9).    We 
have  here  a  promise  of  a  definite  sending  of  the  Spirit  made  to 
the  Eleven  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  to  give  their  witness    The 
election  of  Matthias,  then,  to  become  a  witness  with  the  Eleven 
in  a  sense  which  would  not  apply  to  Barsabas,  can  only  have  any 
meaning  if  Matthias  and  the  Eleven,  and  not  Barsabas  and  the 
others,  received  the  enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 

Day  of  Pentecost.  ,  ,     t.  ^i      . 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  •  the  promise  of  the  lather 
relating  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  made  to  the  Eleven,  is  said  by 
St  Peter  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promi.se  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see  and  hear '  (Acts  ii  33).  If,  then, 
the  Father's  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  power  to  become 
witnesses  was  made  to  the  Eleven  alone  ;  and  if  this  promise  is 
fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
those  who  are  witnesses  (Acts  ii  32)  ;  and  if  Matthias  and  the 
Eleven  are  especially  set  aside  to  be  witnesses,  the  account 
becomes  extraordinarily  confused  if  it  is  not  Matthias  and  the 
Eleven  alone  upon  whom  the  Spirit  came. 
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Ajjain,  wIkmi  oho  ((Hiios  to  cxainiiio  the  nreount  of  the  ovonts  «•( 
Iho  Day  of  PentceoHt  itself,  it  spoiiis  to  \w  far  moro  misonablo  to 
think  that  onlv  the  Twolvo  rwoivtMl  tho  Holy  Siiiiit.    (1)  '  Aro 
not  all  these  which  siKvik  Clalilaoaiis  ?  '  (Acts  ii  7).     This  would 
probably  not  l)o  true  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty.    (2)  '  Peter, 
standing  up  with  tho  eleven,  lifted  uj*  his  voice  '  (Acts  ii  14). 
This  d(x>s  not  moan  that  St.  Peter  and  tho  other  Apostles  ros«i 
from  a  sitting  posture  while  presumably  tho  others  remained 
seated  :   but  that  when  the  first  outburst  had  subsided,  Peter 
and  the  Eleven  took  their  stand  to  addro.s.s  tho  multitude.    Why 
aro  tho  Eleven  nlono  distinguished  from   tho  rest  as  standing 
with  St.  Peter  if  all  tho  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  spoken 
with  tongues  ?    (3)  '  This  Jesus  did  God  raise  up,  whereof  wo  all 
aro  witnesses  '  (Acts  ii  32).    The  '  all  '  horo  must  bo  coextensive 
with  those  who  '  aro  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose  '  (Acts  ii  15), 
and  again  with  those  who  'were  all  filled  with  tho  Holy  S])irit, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues '  (Acts  ii  4).    If,  then,  th«( 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  tho  one  hundred  and  twenty  and 
they  too   are   witnes.ses   of   His   resurrection,  the  choosing  of 
Matthias  seems  quite  unnecessary  and  the  peculiar  ministry  of 
Apostles  to  be  witnesses  of  the  P  '  irrection  seems  to  be  without 
meaning. 

NOTE    II.— BISHOPS   AND   PRESBYTERS 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  terms  '  bishop '  and  '  presbyter '  to  each 
other,  as  they  occur  in  tho  New  Testament,  there  has  been  much 
disagreement .  The  main  question  is  w  hether  tho  word  rr/)t(r/i.T€/»)s 
is  used  HI  the  New  Testament  as  a  title  for  a  class  of  officials  of 
the  Church  :  if  it  is  so  used,  then  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  officers  so  designated  were  also  called  imiTKnirin  :  if  it  is  not 
so  used,  then  the  7r,,e<r/3iT€/)...  were  merely  tho  older  men  of  the 
community  from  among  whom  the  official  cVurKOTroi  were  selected. 

We  may,  jierhapK,  best  approach  this  voxe<l  question  by 
a  consideration  of  the  non-Christian  use  of  the  word  7r/)t<r/3w€^>os. 
By  the  Jews  it  was,  of  course,  used  to  denote  an  elder  by  ago 
without  official  distinction,^  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  concur- 
rent use  of  the  word  to  denote  an  official  class,  for  it  is  regularly 
applied  throughout  tho  LXX  and  the  New  Testament  to  the 

'  flin.  xviii  11-12;  xix  4 ;  xxiv  1;  xliv  20;  Joshua  xiii  1;  2  Sam. 
.\ix  32  ;   1  Kings  i  1  ;   Luke  xv  25,  &c. 
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..Hiriul  olders  «)f  fsrnol.'    Its  Hebrew  equivalent  |PT  is  «ls.)  uhcI 
ill  lK)th   these  two  Bonses  almost  within  the  same  verse  (fSen. 

To  Cireek  ears  the  word  usually  signified  an  elder  in  point  .>f 
years  but  it  bore  an  official  sense  also,  as  applie<l  to  the  memliers 
of  the  '  Gerousiai '.  and  as  applied  to  the  officers  of  clubs  in  some 
instances  in  the  third  century  of  our  era* 

Those  facts  show  that  fl-p..r/3i'TVK>s  was  used  concurrently  in  the 
same  circles  in  these  two  different  senses.   Hence,  it  is  by  no  means 
inconceivable  that  the  word  may  also  have  had  two  meanings 
when  used  by  Christians.    It  is  not  legitimate,  therefore,  to  infer 
from  the  consideration  of  some  passages  only,  a  generalization  to 
hold  good  for  every  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
The  concurrent  use  of   both  senses  is  possible,  therefore  the 
moaning  of  the  word  must,  in  each  case,  be  determined  by  a  study 
(,f  its  conte.\t.    When  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  appear  raos' 
probable  that  the  word  had  two  senses  for  Christian,  as  well  ;  : 
for  Jewish  and  (Ireek.  ears.  It  is  only  by  a  strained  mterpretati 
that  one  and  the  same  meaning  can  be  fixed  upon  each  and  every 

passage.  *     xi 

In  1  Peter  v  5.  '  Likewise,  ye  younger,  l)e  subject  unto  the 
elder'  {.p,alirri,.n,) ;'  in  1  Tim.  v  1-2,  'Rebuke  not  an  elder 
(.,>c,r/i.TeVK-).  Init  exhort  him   as   a  father:   the  younger  men 
as  brethren  :     the  elder  women  (,rp«rr/3,T.>s)  as  mothers  :   the 
younger  as  sisters,  in  al"   n.rity  '  :  in  Clem,  ad  Cor.  i. '  submitting 
■yourselves  to  vour  rulers  and  rendering  to  the  elder  (to.?  ^ap  v/xo>i' 
;r<,..r/3vWpo.,)  among  you  the  honour  which  is  their  due     On  the 
young  too  ve  enjoined.'  &c.  :   and,  again,  in  Clem,  ad  C  or.  c.  ui, 
'  So  men  w^re  stirred  up.  the  mean  against  the  honourable,  the 
young  against  the  elder  '  (toI,  ^p.rr^vri,mv,)-m  all  these  passages 
the  word   seems  to  bear  an  unofficial  sense,  meaning  one  who 
is  elder  by  age.    On  the  other   hand,  in  Acts  xiv  23,     they 
appointed  for  them  elders  (^p^r^vripoxs)  in  every  Church ':  m 
Titus  i  5,  '  that  thou  shouldst  .  .  .  appoint  elders  (7rptafiyrtpoc<:)m 
every  city  '  :  in  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  c.  liv,  '  only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  at  i>eace  with  its  duly  appointed  elders  '  (^aOurrafiiviov 
^purfivri,mv)—\n  these  passages  the  use  of    the  term  as  an 

1  Cf.  VV.  Bachcr,  '  Sanhediin  ',  Hastings  D.  B..  vol.  iv,  p^  399. 
-  Ziebarth,  Dax  griechkche  Vereinswesen,  pp.  60,  61  and  154. 
'  Cf.  Bigg,  in  loc. 
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official  titio  swms  .loiirly  indicatod.i  \vi,o„  this  latter  uso  of 
tho  term  in  onco  clearly  cstahliMhcd  in  tlips«*  i^MHagcH,  it  hw-ihm 
mo8t  natural  to  take  it  in  this  moumo  in  other  passa«c«  whoro  ita 
moaning  might  l)c  in  <loubt,  as  :  Acts  xi  3<> ;  xv  2.  4,  (i,  22,  23  ; 
xvi  4  ;  XX  17  ;  xxi  18  ;  xxiii  14  ,  1  Tim.  v  17.  U» ;  Jas.  v  14  ;  1  Pot. 
V  1 ;  Clom.  ,id('or.  xl.  xlvii ;  and,  again,  in  sotno  of  those  pi.ssaucH 
whore  the  tmofticial  sense  scorns  predominant,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  writer  intended  tho  word  to  Ih>  taken  in  both  senses. 

But  if  the  word  ,r,.€<r/3.'T.,H«  denotes  ono  of  a  class  of  orticials, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  officials  were  als..  known  by 
another  title,  that  of  inl..ono,.      In  Acts  xx  17  we  fiml  that 
St.  Paul  called  to  him  '  the  elders  of  tho  church  '.  and  m  xx  28 
he  tells  them  to  take  hood  '  to  all  the  flock  in  the  winch  tho 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops '  (.-Tri-rKOTrois).   Agam,  St .  Paul 
tolls  Titus  that  ho  had  loft  him  in  Crete  '  to  appoint  elders 
{,rpc.^.T.>«0  in  every  city,  as  I  gavo  thoo  charge  :  if  any  man  is 
blameless,  the  husband  of  ono  wife  ...  for  tho  bishop  (.V.-rM-ro.) 
must  be  blameless '  (Titus  i  5-7).  St.  Clement  tolls  the  ( onnthians 
that  tho  Apostles  had  appointed  their  tirstfruits  f.  lie  bishops 
(^.ccr.o.0,.,)  and  deacons  (c.  xlii).  and  in  c.  xliv  ho  goes  on  t<.  say 
•it  will  bo  no  light  sin  for  us,  if  wo  thrust  out  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  (t.V  ^,,a  -n,?  cVi-rKOTn,.) 
unblamoably  and  holily.  Blo880<l  are  those  presbyters  (n,,..rfi,r,,.n) 
who  have  gone  before  ...  for  they  have  no  fear  lost  any  ono  should 
remove  thorn  from  their  appointotl  places '.    These  passages  seem 
to  ostabli.sh  the  u.se  of  tho  word  r^.«r/i.Vc/>o9  as  an  oftu  lal  title, 
the  equivalent  of  tViVKOTrog. 

In  addition  to  tho  discussion  in  Lightfoot  (Phil.  pp.  OG-8)  one 
may  refer  in  supp.rt  of  this  view  to  Chase,  Crfdihim,  of  the  Act., 
pp  277-81  ;  Saiulav.  Expositor,  February  1887,  pp.  lU.i  It. , 
ilndsay.  Church  and  Ministr>,,  pp.  157  ff.  ;  G^v^tkin,  Hastings 
D  B  8V  'Bishop';  Loofs,  Studien  und  Kntiken,  18!MJ,  pp. 
639-41 ;  Schmiedel.  Enc.  Bib.  s.v.  '  Ministry  ',  pp.  3134^  3137  f. ; 
Ramsav,  St.  Paul  thr  Traveller,  p.  121,  od.  vi  ;  I^"'"^;^^^'"!^;- 
verf.,  pip.  21-3  ;  Rainy,  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  pp.  40-2  ;  Bigg 
on  I'Peter  v  1  ;  Knowling  on  Acts  xx  28,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  bocm  urged  that  tho  Christian  com- 
munities fell  naturally  into  two  classes  governing  and  governed  ; 
and  thus  arose  the  dislinctiou  between  :rp€<7-^tVtpn  and  vcmrrp.... 
1  See  also  the  passage,  quotc.l  Inflow  in  support  of  the  identification  of 
inuTKoitoi  and  np«TtiiTfiiin. 


.^w; 
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In  til.'  Imn.-  o..n^mnnitH•^      i  the  <l.i ««.  c<)ul<l  not  tako  pnrt  in 
tlu'UDVonimcnt.nnd  hen       .  b^,...',;.  r.,..»  '.i  tt^.  rT.i/iii...'     It  "my 
l,r  sai.l  in  roj.lv  tl.^it  if  tl»M  .t.^'Uin.    r,  ,,mved    h«  aWncc-  ..f  the 
otVidal  ns.-  .,f  ^,.,.r/i.V.,«-.  a    lonR  Ti,.  i.tianf..  it  wouUl  alw.  i.n.vo 
ilH  ahnewv  nnu.nir  tho  Jew     :    but   -.v.-  l<ru,w  t^.at  it  «as  usihI  hi 
an  uflicial  mwc  hv  tho  .Iiw~.    Af^um,  •  b.  >  b«>n  urgtHl  by  Sohm 
an<l   by  VVeizHackerS  that  the  word  in  obviouslx    used  in  an 
unoflidal  wt.so  in  the  enrly  chapters  ..i  St    .  lenient,  of  Rome. 
On<-  inav  quite  readily  admit  this,  but  unle>    .t  can  K  shown  that 
tl)e  word  rould  not  l>e  used  concurrently  in  two  senses,  one  <annot 
admit  that  these  cases  must  determine  its  meaning  in  every  other 
passage.    Once  more,  it  han  I>een  said  that  l.ishops  and  deacons 
are  /dwavs  j..ined  together.  Imt  never  presbj-terH  and  d»'aicns  ; 
and  hence  it  i.n  unlikely  that  pre.«byters  and   i.ishops  an-  to  U 
id.'iitifi»«l.*    There  must,  of  courj*-.  Ik-  .some  exj.'anatiim  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  terms  '  elder  '    and  '  bishop  '  were  applied  to 
tho  same  officials,  and  that  '  bishops  '  and  '  deacons '  appear  to 
l)e   linkod  together  rather  than   '  presbyters  '  and  '  deacon.n  '. 
And  an  explanation  has  already  l)een  oflere  .  i -.  the  discussion  of 
tho  organization  of  the  local  Pauline  rhurcht-.  which  may  he 
brieflv  summarizetl  here. 

The  ])resl)yters  wore  originally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
foK.l.ratii'g  tho  Holy  Communion.  To  this  position  of  promi- 
nence, a  inmiljor  of  indefinite  duties  such  as  might  be  l)est  summed 
,,].  under  the  head  of  '  oversight '  (.VKT^oxr))  became  in  tho  co.irso 
of  time  attached.  Hence  tViTK-.r/}  became  the  general  name  for 
the  sum  total  of  the  duties  of  the  elders,  who  in  cons,  quence  were 
tVHrK..7r.,..  Tho  deacons  were  at  first  tho  a-ssist  .nts  of  these 
oflioers  in  tho  discharge  of  that  secondary  class  of  •  "ies  in  virtue 
of  which  they  were  called  overseers,  and  so  are  nam*  .n  con!  oxion 
with  the  title  €7r»rK..-..(  rather  than  with  the  Trptrr/i.  -..<-. .6 

But.  while  vindicating  tli-  .fficial  use  of  Trpco-fi.^i,,-  it  in  well 
to  notice  that  tho  whole  contr-.vorsy  concerns  ttfrrrss  rather  than 
historical  facts.  It  soems  to  be  admitted  by  those  ho  reject  t  he 
official  sense  that  among  iIh*  .(t/3i't£,,oi  the?  - 
who  were  a])pointed,  though    i   is  maintained  ".'. 


nhvay? 
the  ■ 


'   Harnack,  Dk  Mir-    dfr  ZwiMf  Aix'-Hel  pp.    147 
A]y>f>lolic  Agr,  pp.  ««2  It. 

-  KirthniTfchl.  p.  »4.  •"  Ap<-<l<>tic  Age,  vol 

'  Allen,  Chri'tliiin  lihititiitioiis.  p.  8<>. 

'  (.'{.  also  Siindny,  ConctjrtioH  of  the  i    iixlhmjd,  pp.  til-^i- 
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itt. 
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title  was  .TT 


Mot 


Trfnc:'  ■  Tf/Hiv 


Tliii-   Soli'M    idliiils  t'    it  tlii« 


•t.|il«-rs'  III  1    Tim       I"  ;  A.  i     xi  -V* 

J'i  m     xvi4;  v\il?«    .las  v  1 4    imlii 

takes    he  name  view  niganliiii.'  the  e! 

V  17  ;   TituH  i  r.    Cle-  t.  Koni.      liv. 

about  the  fart  of  tin      xistcnee  .>f  ajp 

aH  to  tlte  toniiw    tppl     il)Ui  Ki  <'ifin 

not  affeel   the.'vi.!.-n.'     for  tl  '       ide  ar-  '    nei    ^\hi(li         ".inttxl 

oHieers  nr     to  In    ion     1,  but    u    rely  t      ir  olli<  iai  title- 


xiv  2:»  NX  T  ;  x\  -•,  ti, 
■  1  -ishoiH*"'  M(«JilTert- 
!-,)l  Alt  '2'.\     1  Tini 

\enQf  tl      e  is  no  'lispul" 
xM  lals,  *■       rather 

n.i  ^.         .'  ijUf       >n  doe.-. 


itit'- 
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'ill,  >  Inrisiu^i'ic  niiiu«tn  ha>  already  beei\  louelied  uih.ii  more 
than  ..me  '•  '  uaiiis  ♦"  ikc  «ood  the  positions  wliieli  uc 
iM'en  aaauiM.  There  are  ;«o  iruiin  points,  (I)  Th.-  Ap.v  N-s 
and  ].ror4wts  Ae..  ox.  'e«i  :or  ■^•vernl  goneratiMus  si.  by  side 
with  the  ,.«-al  mini-  ■^  ■•'■  'be  same  Chiirehos,  and  heme  the  is 
little  likelihood  tha  h  bisho|  or  jjresbyters  were  orijiii  K 
apyH.iitod  to  fill  th.  pitco  of  ent  prophets.  &.■  (2)  1 
;i.f  .ib.>r8  <  ,  ihe  charismatic  mii  -v  were  not  appointe<i  to 
■,l!ire    but  re-  -ived  the  titlw  the>    i)orc  because  of  the  p-  tl'  t 

ifts         rai  en  t.     lieni  l>y  the  Holy  Spirit  indei)end( 

iiv  e^      •siasti    d  autlionty. 
('     'lb'    \vTii-r    'f  A'    -i  wa-  tertainly  not  conscu.   -  tl 


vf 


two     ,-ts  of  titi 
th.      (piijmie 
evi  'ing  in  .Jem 
The  earliest  nient 


.  th«- 

rt-  of 

!i   as 


id       f  c{K\xi8t  side  by  side  as  non 
til.       me  Chnrch.     Ho  represeii: 

inrou<ihout   the  period  covered   by   Acts, 
:  a  prophet  is  that  of  AKabus,  wl   >  foretold 
.0  famine  (Acts  xi  - . .  2H).    Nnt  long  after  this,  pnv    vters  are 
■rosenteil  to  us  as  an  established  institution  in  J     n-         t  (Acts 
30).     Again,  in  the  Tmxeedings  of  the  Councii     '       i    salem, 
.ue  presbyters  occupied  an  important  position,  b.     _  ora.  Uoti>d 
with  the  Apostles  ,.t   the  head  of  th.-  letter  ad<h.>sed  t.    the 
(ientiles  (Acts  xv  23).    But  yet  the  chaiismatic  ministry  Im-  by 
no  means  disapi)eared  from  this  Church.     .Fudas  ami  .Silas  ar^- 
two  prophets  mentioned  by  name,  and  possibly  Agab  :^  eaay 
have  been  in  .JerusaU-m     t  the  same  time  (Aes  -  xv  T2)      Once 
more,  when  St.  Paul  visite<l  .lenisalem  in    \.r>.    >«>,  >''•-.    years 

lat<>r,   we  iiud  he  was  rocivrd  bv   .- .   .?ct::5e-  -?.-   —    >- 

(Acts   xxi  18).     But   it  v  ,.  onl>    a  few   days  before  '  n     the 
'  Kirch f.nr,<ht,  pp.  101-4.  AjmloUe  Aij*.  V-  **•*''  "• 


fi^'Vk 
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prophet  Agabiis  had  comedown  from  Jutlaoa  to  moot  St.  Paul  at 
Cacsaroa  (ActH  xxi  10). 

Similarly,  tho  Ai)ocalv-p«o'l«scril>e.s  elders  a^  taking  part  m  the 
hcavonlv  worship  (Rev.  iv  4,  10;  v  5,  6.  8,  &c.).  Thia  is  probably 
a  reflection  of  tho  normal  custom  of  the  Churches  with  which 
the  author  ^vas  familiar.  Yet  he  expects,  when  ho  mentions 
prophets  (xvi  6  ;  xviii  20,  24  ;  xxii  9).  that  all  his  readers 
will  understand  what  is  meant  as  readily  as  they  know  what 

elders  are.  , 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  which  prophecy  was  the  highest  form,  were  a  normal 
accompaniment  of  conversion.    When  St.  Peter  heard  Cornelius 
speaking  with  tongues  and  magnifying  Ciod,  he  knew  the  Holy 
Ghost  had   fallen  upon  them  (Acts   x  40-7  ;    cf.  viu   17-18). 
So  also  in  the  Pauline  Churches  we  hear  of  '  propbesyings    at 
Thessalonica  a  few  months  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
th<T»'  (1  Thess.  v  20)  :  and  apparently  in  the  Galatian  Churches 
prophccv  was  known  at  an  early  date  (I  Tim.  i  18 ;  iv  14 ;  ef .  Acts 
xvi  1  -:i).    Moreover.  St.  Paul's  manner  of  six»aking  of  prophecies 
and  spiritual  gifts  in  gen(^ral  is  a  prm>f  of  the  wide  area  over  which 
thov  were  known  (Rom.  xii  3-8;    1  Cor.  xii  ;    Eph.  iv  7-13). 
To  St  Paul  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  was  one  of  the  custom- 
ary ovi.lences  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  tho  Churches, 
and  '  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  time  when  the 
Ch\inli  had  not  prophets  and  teachers  '} 

Vet  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  author  of  Acts  does  not  hesitate 
to  represent  elders  as  existing  in  many  Churches  withm  the 
pcrifxl  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  They  are  appointed  in  the 
Churches  of  the  first  .Missionary  .lourney  (Acts  xiv  23)  and  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  XX  17),  as  well  as  in  .Teru.salem.  Tho  existence  of 
bishops  and  deacons  at  Philippi  has  already  l)een  noticed. 

The  evidence  given  almve  Wpeaks  the  practical  universality 
of  the  charismatic  ministry  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  throughout 
tho  ("hurches.  We  have  already  had  occa.sion  to  see  the  wide 
aiva  over  which  elders  wen-  to  l)e  found  (cf.  1  Pet.  v  1  ;  .las. 
V  14  &c  )  If  then,  the  eUlers  were  appointeil  to  supply  the 
place  of  absent  propli^'t^  '"^"'^  teachers,  wo  would  expect  a  general 
cessation  of  prophecy,  &c.,  some  time  before  tho  close  of  the  first 
centurj'.  Hut  this  is  far  from  l»eing  tho  case,.  The  charismatic 
'  Hanmck.  Esj^mlor,  May  1H87.  p.  325  ;  cf.  al«o  2  Petc-r  iii  2  ;  I  John 
iv  1-3. 
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ministry  contiiuKHl  to  (lonrish  in  later  .lays.  In  Ww  l)i<lM.ho 
tnio  Christian  pro|>hcts  and  teachers  nro  still  t..  1k^  foinid,  thniij;h 
many  s])nrions  imitations  are  abroad  also.  The  existence  of 
these  in)iM>stors  is  a  proof  that  the  tnie  prophets  might  Iw 
i.x]>ecte<l  to  npp<'ar  in  a  Chnreh  at  any  time.  In  the  Shephenl  of 
Hermas  true  and  false  prophets  again  arc  .listingnishablt^ 
Jn  fact,  in  some  of  its  forms  the  eharismatic  ministry  eontimuMl 
..n  until  late  in  the  se<  nd  century.  The  Apostles  seem  to  have 
«lisapptvircd  (they  are  not  mentioned  later  than  the  Didaehe)  : 
hut  i)rophet.s  and  teachers  were  wel   known.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  writer  who  betrays 
any  consciousness  that  prophets,  teachers,  &c.,  are  interchango- 
abie  in  the  Churches  with  bishops  and  deacons.    Tho  fact  that 
the  former  waned  while   the   latter  waxod  does  not  prove  an 
identity  of  function;  it  merely  indicates  what  the  Didaehe,  e.  xv. 
shows  "to  n.s— that  the  Churches  came  to  look  to  the  app««nted 
ministry  fo.'  instruction  in  tho  faith  and  guidance  in  life  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  teaching 
came  to  l)e  with.lrawn.  To  this  extent  tho  pa.ssing  of  the  charis- 
mata strengthened  tho  position  of  the  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  :    but  it  can  hardly  l)o  that  the  latter  were  originally 
appointed  to  supply  what  the  Churches  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  its  prophets  and  teachers. 

(2)  That    the    charismatic    ministry   was   not   apiwinted   to 
office  is  fairlv  obvious  to  every  reader  of  tho  Now  Testament. 
St.  Paul's  wo'nls  about  these  prophets,  evangelists  and  teachers 
make  it  clear  that  the  titles  were  liestowed  in  recognition  of 
certain  wonderful  gift.s  and  not  lH>cause  of  any  official  iM)sition. 
'  Having  gift.s  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  was  given 
to  us,   whether  prophecy,   let  us   prophesy   according  to  the 
proiwrtion  of  our  faith  :    or  .ninistry,  let  tis  give  ourselves  to 
our  ministry  :  or  ho  that  teachcth  to  hi<  teaching  '  (Rom.  xii  6-7) ; 
'  For  to  one  is  given  thnnigh  the  Spii        le  wonl  of  wisdom  :  and 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,         -rding  to  tho  same  Spirit 
.  .  .  and  to  another  ]m)phecy  .  .  .  b      all  these  worketh  tho  one 
and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  one  severally  as  he 
will '  (I  Cor.  xii  8-11  ;   cf.  Kph.  iv  7   11).    Tl»e  charismata  were 
no  doubt  in  some  sense  subject  to  the  control  of  tho  Churches. 
They  wem  certainly  testetl  (8et>  1  John  iv  1  ;    1  Thess.  v  21  ; 
•  Sec  Harnack.  £.r;)a.M»o»  of  ChrManify,  i  440-57,  and  /He  Lehre  der 
Z.  A.,  p.  130. 


i 
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IN.v    ii  "  •    Di.l   «••  xi),  but  tho  iiafun-  of  the  t.«sts  applii-l  shows 
tl.at'   tho'sul.jiK^t  of  inquirv  is  not  an  olHtial  i.osition.  but  a 

iH'isonal  i«n<lo\* input .  •   ,    r  .. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dday  further  over  t  ns  inunt,  foi 
tliere  is  general  agreement  among  scholars  upon  it.'  If  this  view 
IH.  a.lopted,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  l.Kal  numstry  under 
any  of  the  various  charismata  nau.ed  by  St.  Paul  m  Komans. 
1  Corinthians,  or  Ephosians. 

NOTE  IV.-THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  EICHARIST 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Didache  it  has  been  usual  to  hol.l 
♦  hat  he  prophets  ha.l  in  the  primitive  Church  a  pc-euhar  right 
to  prosi.le  at  the  Eucharistic  feast.  The  grounds  on  wh.oh  this 
view  is  based  are  8tate<l  at  great^^t  length  in  Dr.  Sulnn  s  huchen- 
rfht,  pp.  «in-8fi.2  This  view  is  also  held  by  many  other  writers  ot 
very  different  schools  of  thought  .3 

The  grounds  on  which  it  is  ba,sed  may  !«  divide<t     .o  three, 
cachof  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  turn: 

(1)  The  inten>retation  of  chapters  ix  and  x  of  the  Didache; 
(»)  Tho  interi)retation  of  chapter  xv  of  the  same  work  ; 
3    Certain  other  considerations  which  will  be  discussed  Inflow. 
(1)  The  important  passages  in  Did.  ix  and  x  are  here  given  in 
full,  the  prayers  only  l)eing  omitted. 

(Chapter  IX)  'Now  concerning  tho  Eucharist,  give  thanks 
thus  :  (thanksgivings  for  the  cup  and  the  bread)  .  .  but  let  no 
one  eat  or  drink  of  y..ur  eucharist  but  those  who  have  Ikhmi 
baptizcHl  into  tho  name  of  tho  Lord.  .  .  .  (Chapter  X)  An.l  after 
ye  have  receive.!,  give  thanks  thus  :  .  .  .  but  pernnt  the  prophets 

.  ScH,.  Harnack,  IHe  L.hrr  d,r  Z.  A.,  p.  KKJ ;  Inning,  GeMv^r/assu.n,, 
p.  39;  Sohm,  K irchennch, , ,.,..  42  IT.  ;  bi-ulsay.  Th. Chnrch.ndhe  M.^^ru 
•„  the  Earl,  <:nU.ri,x.  pp.  V,,  00;  MHaff.rt  A,.^d^  .Ij;.  V-  «•»  ; 
Shmiecki.  E„n>clop„.lia  im,a,,  s.v,  •  Ministry  .  p  M\o  ;  ^^;"<  --»  '; 
MiniMT,  of  arace,  p.  14«;  MolKrlv.  M,n..len,U  JrM,  V  IW. ; 
Ha«tingV  liihh  Dictionary.  H.  .M.  Gwa.kin,  s.v.  •  •mpla-t..  ,  vol.  .v. 
1.128  and  W  K.  Aaencv,  '  Ti-ailicr ',  vol.  iv,  p.  «'M,  «i^^- 
'^sv  "specially  V  «-^  -  "•  -"'  '>-  ^  '""'-''  ''>•  '^"''''-  '""  """'' 

.  Cf  MoU-rly.  MiLt.rial  Priesthood,  p.  175;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and 
the  Ministry,  p.  tW  n.  ;  MacLeod,  The  Ministry  and  &u:ramenis  oj  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  82  n. 
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to  give  thanks  as  much  as  thoy  will.    (-c,)i  m  t.'/s-  ti"  v.,.f.rTi'.>s-.  •'<  ro,s- 

fi\niu(rT)'i<riiT€'  TT/KuTor  s-f^i/  Tor  toT(/^«'<>i  .  ■  .  "'/"  <^'*  Ti.r  K,\.iir^iiiT'i>;  .  .  • 
Mi/rttis-  rtt  (/iiiytT'.i  /"/rti  r(tr<i  'nr!>  riys  fi'yi/iicrT/ns-  r/'wr-  c'tAA  m  jiinrTi- 
irOaTi<i  fU  oK./i..  Kv,„'„v...  MtWi  rti  T.".  iinTK.jirdi'inii  ••"t''''h! \<>i'i<rT,i>ruTi 
.  .  .  TIMS  oj  rr/.<.(^»iT.iis  tViT()€-<Tf  e'yi^.drTCM-  iliru  f^tA.ii.rM  .) 

Those  are  the  iiisl ructions  of  tiio  Didacho  rcuardinu  the 
Kucharistic  thanksj,'iving.  The  usual  c.\i-jicsis  ..f  tin-  pas-a-ii-  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  prayers  ^iven  in  c.  i\  are  inten<le<l  to 
l)o  said  by  the  president  at  the  hreakinj,'  of  tlio  i.read  and  Mio 
Messing  of  the  cup,  when  the  president  is  one  who  is  not  endc.*ed 
with  the  gift  of  proplieey  ;  hut  that  if  the  president  In?  a  propii  t, 
direction  .~  given  that  he  is  to  l)e  allowed  lil>crty  to  use  >uch 
wortls  as  ho  pleases.  Hence  the  jKHuliai-  right  of  prophets  to 
preside.  But  are  tho  prayers  of  c.  i.\  intended  to  ho  said  l)y  tho 
celebrant  when  he  breaks  the  bread  ?  This  is  a  i^int  wiiich 
must  not  be  too  readily  assumed,  for  these  prayers  have  alway  i 
been  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle. 

Mgr.  Duchesne'  ob-serves  that  while  the  liturgical  language 
of  St.  Clement  and  Justin  Martyr  is  analogous  to  what  wo  lind 
three  centuries  later,  yet  the  liturgy  given  in  the  Didache,  in 
stylo  as  well  as  in  ritual,  stands  outside  the  main  stream  of 
development.  These  prayers  of  the  Didache,  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  merely  modified  forms  of  tlie  blessings  aske<l  at  Jewish  meals 
and  especi'i'iy  at  tho  Passover.^  This  has  led  Salmon  '  to  think 
that  they  v  :,  'ended  for  tho  AgaiK^  rather  than  for  tho  Eucharist 
proper.  f  to  rse,  if  this  la.st  is  the  ca,se  it  is  obvious  that  tho 
whole  pa.s.s..^i  ,  having  no  reference  to  tho  Lord's  Snj)|)er,  caimot 
Ix)  (iuote<l  as  evidence  of  the  celebration  of  tho  Eucliarist  by 
prophets.  But  though  this  interpretation  would  well  explain 
certain  jioints  connected  with  those  prayers,  yet  to  th(?  presei»t 
writer  it  seoms  that  £i'x'«('"fT('>i  and  n\ai>i<TTf1t'  could  not,  when 
u.sed  as  they  are  here,  exclude  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  SupiKT. 
The  phra.se  ttc,,;  t,>  er vi/.t.rn'.i?, '  concerning  the  eucharistic  thanks- 
giving,' obviously  refers  to  a  dotinito  ceremony  known  to  tho 
readers  of  the  book  :  and  the  giving  of  thanks  was  so  clo.sely 
associated  with  the  atlministration  of  the  Lords  Supi)er  that 
fiXiifiKTTia,  when  used  as  it  is  hero  {jujfuU  Ai  <^«ye'T<.)  /i»/rti  TritV..) 
.Itto  t';-.  €i'xa/...rT.'-is-\  though   it  might  include  much  else,  could 

!  [jfj;  ()ri-jin)-i  ilii  Culte  Ckrrlkii.  }p{>.  5H  f. 

•  Sec  Roiwlel  Harris,  Teaching,  a c,  pp.  80  f. 

»  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  616  j  also  Gore,  op.  cit.  p.  414.  n  2. 
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liardly  exclude  the  Lord's  SupiM^r^    Accordingly  wo  must  regard 
these  prayorn  as  intended  to  be  said  at  the  Eucharist. 

But  if  this  is  so,  by  whoni  are  they  to  Ix,  said  (    'lo  who.n  are 
the  directions  addresseil  ?    No  otHcials  art  named,  nor  are  any 
si«c-ified  iK-rsons  ad.lressed.     The  verbs  throughout  are  m  the 
phirul     Apparentlv  the  writer  has  lH,fore  him  the  same  audience 
as  that  to  whicli  lie  addresses  the  direction  t..  say  the  l^jnl  > 
Prayer,  which  .»ccurs  i..  c.  viii  immcliately  la^fore  the  euchanstu- 
prayers.     In  fact,  with  a  single  exception,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later,  the  whole  work  from  vii  1  to  the  end  scH,ms 
addressed  to  the  same  ix^rsons,  i.e.  the  Church  m  g«meral.    I    it 
is  addressed  to  .ny  one  part  more  than  another,  it  is  to  the  laU>  . 
for  the  readers  are  commanded  to  give  tirstfruits  to  the  PV"Ph«ts 
c  xiii)  and  to  elect  bishops  a.ul  deacons  (c.  .xv  1).    This  has  e<l 
l)r.  Harnack  to  observe  that  every  one  who  is  not  a  prophet  is 
iu-stitiod  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  providetl  he  uses  tie 
ap.K^inted  form  :    to  the  prophets,  however,  it  is  iH.r.Mit  ed  to 
g  ve  the-,  thanks  as  they  wiU."^    But  this  view  is  oin^n    o  one 
trious  objection.     If  any  one  may  preside  at  the  Lucharist, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  instruction  in  .xv  1  to  appoint  oishops 
and  deacons  bec-ause  of  the  weekly  celebration  t     I  his  direction 
to  appoint  bishops  shows  that  they  are  the  normal  and  proper 

persons  to  celebrate.  .      ,   ,  i     :^ 

It  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  hxcnl  formula    s 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  deacons,  the  prophets 
being  free  to  comiK^se  their  own  thanksgiving. =«    But  neither  is 
this  interpretation  free  from  dithculties.    If  the  prayers  of  c   ix 
are  intended  for  bishops  and  deacons  only,  why  does  the  writer 
address  the  .same  audience  as  in  cc.  viii  and  xi-xv.J    VVhen  he 
passes  on  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  (c.  viii)  to  the  Euchanst  (c.  ix), 
and  then  to  such  subjects  as  the  giving  of  tirstfruits  (c.  xni  ,  there 
is  nothing  to  incUcate  that  he  has  in  mind  a  different  set  of  hearers 
in  c.  ix  from  tho.se  he  addres-ses  in  cc.  viii  and  xi-xM  «^l'«re  he  is 
clearly  addressing  the  main  body  of  the  Church.    .\nd  that  our 
author  was  not  unconscious  of  his  audience  may  be  seen  from 
the  form  of  his  directions  on  the  subject  of  baptism.    Th«se  art 
contained  in  c.  vii  and  run  as  f.Ulows  :   "  But  concerning  baptism 
■  Cf.  Matt,   sxvi  2«^T;    Mark    xiv   22- » ;    Luke  xxn  17.   M»;    1   Cor 
xi  24-5  ;  Acts  xxv.i  r-tJ ;  Ign-  I'hilad.  iv  ;  Sn.yrn.  vi  2  ;  viu  1. 
'  Die  Lthre  der  Z.  .4..  pp.  36  f.  .  ,    .  ,„« 

•  bee  Uayford  in  Hastings'  D.  B.,  s.  v.  •  Church  ,  i  436. 
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thus    shall  ye   baptize   (/ia7rT»r..r«).      Having   first    K^ciU-il   all 
these  things,  baptize  {iiinrruniTt)  in   the  name  of  the   Katlu-r, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  living  water.'    So  far 
the  verbs  are  in  the  plural,  staling  a  general  rule :  but  tli<'  w  i  iter 
is  quite  conscious  that  only  one  jierson  at  a  time  can  ba])tize,  and 
that  some  one  detinito  i)erson  must  \w  in  charge,  and  licnco  we 
find  a  change  to  the  singular.    "  But  if  tlum  liast  not  (/u/  .\,-/s) 
living  water,  then  baptize  (fiaTTTun,,)  in  other  water  :    and  if 
thou   art   not  able   (i^.'ia.rai)    in   cold,   then    in   warm.     But   if 
thou    hast    (€x-/s)    neither,    .hen    jKiur    (tKx«'.i)    water    on    the 
head  thrico  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     But  Ix^fore  the  baptism,  lot  him  that  baptizeth 
(6  /iajm'^oic)   and  him  that   is   bajitized   fast,   and    any  others 
also  who  are  able  :    and  thou  shalt  order  (kcA^i  tis)  him  that  is 
baptized  to  fast  a  day  or  two  before.'    Immediately  after  this, 
c.  viii  logins  with  directions  about  fasts,  which  ai)ply  to  the 
whole  t'hurch,  and  at  once  there  is  a  change  back  to  the  second 
person  plural  which  is  maintained  to  the  end.    '  And  let  not  your 
fa.sts  (!i;<rTcrai  vfimi)  be  with  the  hypocrites,  kc'    If,  then,  the 
prayers  in  cc.  ix  and  x  were  intended  to  l>e  sa!<i  by  the  bishop 
alone  when  he  broke  the  bread  and  blessed  the  cuj),  it  would  be 
natural  to  exixjct  something  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  writiir 
knows  he  is  addressing  a  different  audience. 

Can  we  think,  then,  that  while  meant  for  use  at  the  Knehari.st 
yet  they  are  not  inteniled  to  acc(jmpany  the  actual  breaking  of  the 
bread  '.    Mr.  Frankland  '  suggests  that  these  prayers  are  intended 
for  private  use  in  silence  by  the  faithful,  basing  his  view  upon 
the  form  of  their  apiwarance  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  AiKistoiic 
Constitutions,  and  uiwn  the  tact   that  St.   Atlianasi\is  recom- 
mended the  Didache  to  his  catechumens.     But  this  suggestion  is 
open  to  an  objection  which  ap{X'ars  (piite  fatal  to  it.    The  din;c- 
tion,  '  But  ixjrmit  the  jjrophets  to  ofTer  thanksgiving  as  m\ich  as 
they  will  '  (x  G),  can  oidy  be  understood  if  the  thanksgiving  is 
spoken  aloud  :   ^or  the  writer  ccndd  hardl>'  proiwae  to  limit  any 
man's  private  devotions  to  the  set  tormula. 

But  if  they  are  not  intended  for  silent  use,  may  they  not  Ik? 
meant  to  be  said  aloud  by  the  whole  Church  together,  just  as  wo 
in  our  day  rejjeat  the  Sanctus  and  the  Cloria  '.  It  will  be  well 
to  study  carefully  the  jmssibility  of  holding  this  view.  It  would 
give  an  excellent  meaning  to  the  direction  about  propijetic 
'  The  Early  Eucharist,  pp.  09  f. 
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thanksgiving,  i.e.  that  after  the  whole  congregation  has  finislied 
saying  the  set  form  of  thanksgiving  aloud  together,  the  prophets, 
if  there  are  any,  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  at  such  length 
as  they  will  (r„ra  WA.H.rn).  It  also  accounts  for  the  use  of 
the  second  person  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  and  it  wouKl 
explain  the  points  noted  by  Mr.  Frankland  as  to  St.  Athanasius 
use  of  the  Didache,  and  the  context  in  which  the  sau.e  prayers 
occur  in  Apost.  Const,  vii. 

The   editor  of   the   AiwstoUc   Constitutions   seems   to   have 
addressed  his  remarks  to  nmch  the  same  audience  as  the  writer 
of  the  Didache.     The  section  on  baptism  in  bk.  vii  (c.  -2)  is 
addres.sed  to  the  Bishop  or  Presbyter.    '  Now  concerning  baptism, 
O  Bishop,  or  presbyter  :  '  but  when  the  subject  of  fasts  is  intro- 
duced in  c.  23,  there  is  a  change  to  the  plural  which  continuer,  to 
the  end  of  c.  31.    Most  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these  chapters 
of    the  Apostolic    Constitutions  are  such   as  would   naturally 
be  addressed  to  the  laity.    Thus  we  have  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
c  24  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache  in  an  enlarged  form 
in  cc.  25  and  26,  thanksgiving  for  the  ointment  in  c.  27,  directions 
on  receiving  true  and  false  teachers  in  c.  28,  on  giving  hrstfruits 
in  c  29,  on  assembling  for  the  Eucharist  and  on  appointing  and 
honouring  the  clergy  in  cc.  30  and  31.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  all  these  chapters  are  written  for  the  same  audience— the 
faithful  laitv.    Now,  in  view  of  the  liturgy  given  in  bk.  vm,  cc.  1- 
and  13,  and  of  the  late  date  of  the  whole  composition,  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  any  layman  would  be  allowed  to  break  the 
bread  •  and  the  editor  could  not  have  intended  such  an  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  upon  his  directions  in  bk.  vii  2.")  and  2(i,  which 
emboily  the  prayers  of  the  Didache.    But  if  these  prayers  were 
meant  to  be  said  by  all  the  faithful  together,  their  position  in 
this  section  of  the  book  is  well  explained. 

Nor  is  it  anv  objection  to  this  interpretation  of  these  prayers 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  say  that  no  room  for  theni  can 
be  found  in  the  liturgy  in  bk.  viii  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  they  are  intended  to  be  said  aloud,  they  must  come  m 
somewhere,  no  matter  who  it  may  be  who  utters  them.  If,  then 
the  editor  of  the  Constitutions  intended  his  enlarged  forms  of 
the  eucharistic  pravers  of  the  Didache  to  be  said  by  the  laity, 
there  is  some  probability  that  such  was  the  use  for  which  tliey 
were  intended  in  the  Didache  itself. 
And  this  view  may  claim  some  support  from  primitive  practice. 
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Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  prayers  offered  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  together,  as  a  normal  part  of  the  oucharistic  service. 
Thus  we  read  in  Apd.  I  c.  Ixv :    '  But  we,  after  we  have  thus 
washed  him  who  has  been  convinced  .  .    bring  him  to  the  place 
where  those  who  are  called  brethren  are  assembled,  in  order 
that  we  may  offer  hearty  prayers  in  common  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  baptized.  .  .  .  Having  ended  the  prayers,  we  .aluto  one 
another  with  a  kiss.    There  is  then  brought  to  the  president  of 
the  brethren,  breod  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water  :   and 
he  taking  them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of   the 
universe  ...  and  offers  thanks  at  considerable  length  for  our 
being  counted  worthy  to  receive  these  things  at  his  hands.    And 
when  ho  has  concluded  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  all  the 
people  present  express  their  <ment  by  saying  Amen.' 
The  passage  in  fuU  reads  :— H/x.r,  8c  /xcri  to  oCtu.?  Xoi^ai  t»v 

ivBa  .rtrr/y/xcVot  ncr\  .oc.«  ci'xas  Trooj-rJ^cot  vWp  t«  ««'t-v  _-.  roy 
W„.Ti<rWvT05  Kal  JAXu..  na^■raxov  irJKTo..  d'r6vo„,  ,Wu„  Kara^.a.eo>,..,-  ra 
iXr,e7,  /xaOovTc,  «at  L'  ipy^v  uya^ol  iroXtrnTal  Kal  <^.-X«k«,  ru..  j.TcraX- 
acV«.vci.«Ovvac,  H^m  rvv  aliv'..  <rom,p.a.  <ru.#iM-  .IXX^Xov^  "^'X'//-" 
A^aC6^.6a  ^avcra^cvo.  ri.  c.'xi.'.  «"-"ra  .pocr^.'pcra.  rw^  vrpocrro^rt 
Tiv  d8tX<^Jl.  apro,  Kal  7rorvp.ov  vSaro,  Kal  Kp,>aro5.  Kac  .htm  Xa/i«.. 
„W  Kal  ^av  ri  ^arpl  rZv  oX«.v  8ta  ro?  i.S^aro,  rof.  .to-  Kac  ro. 
^vct'uaro,  rov  «ytov  Jva^cV^rc.  Kal  .ixapcrrrla.  i,rip  roD  .arrji^u^ac 
TOvro.v  ,rap  av'.rof  cVl  .oXv  .occrraf   of  .rx.vT.XcW.ro,  Ta,  *«X«J-  "'" 

cix'xp""''^''  'tS'  "  ^<^^  ^""«  c,rcv,^,?,xcrXcyo,.  'AM^r.   (•)   ^tm  Martyr, 

"^  ThJe^'twrfeatures,  prayer  by  the  whole  congregation  together 
and  prayer  by  the  president  alone  when  he  breaks  the  bread, 
appearalsoinc.lxvii.  After  the  president  has  finished  his  instruc- 
tion^ •  then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
whek  our  prayer  is  ended,  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought, 
and  the  president  in  like  manner  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivu^gs. 
according  to  his  abiUty,  and  the  people  assent  saying  Amen. 

'Errcira  dw<rTa,x«Oa  koivtJ  »ra.^«  k«1  a'-xa,  ^c>7ro^cv.      koc,  o.,  ^poc- 
A«ucv,  .avaa/xcVo...  r,^y  r^.  d)Ci^  ".-ros  .pcr^^cpcrat  Ka.  oT.o,  ^a.  v^p, 

:T^.«  k^6  Xao,  L^wr.  Xc>.  W.  A^r.     (Justm  MartjT.  .4^- 1 
'■  m  distinction  drawn  in  the  words,  '  When  we  cea^  from  the 

prayers  '  (.av<rd^fVOt  r-lv  .ix--.  O-  IxV-^avaa^cVo..  vp-v  T^s  ct'X^^- 
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c  lxvu),on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  hand.' When  the  presi- 
dent has  concluded  the  prayers  '  {..r  .r,  .TcXc.raiTo?  t..,  .rxa9),  ami 
'the  president  in  Uke  manner  offers  prayers'  (!,^,mtnro,^  «.x<« 
!,a.,im),  makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  congregation  utters  the 
earlier  prayers  in  common.    It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  set  form  for  the  celebrant :  he  gives  thanks  according  to  his 
abiUty  (.W„  8n«M«  -i-V-  «•  ^^^•)-  ^"'^  *°'  *  considerable  time 
(,v;  rokv.  c.  Ixv).    But  the  prayers  of  the  people,  if  spoken  alto- 
gether must  have  foUowed  a  definite  form  known  to  all  and  were 
at  least  by  comparison  short.  This  form.  then,  would  be  analogous 
to  the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache. 

Again  St.  Clement  of  Rome  lends  some  support  to  this  view. 
At  the  end  of  chapter  xl  and  beginning  of  xU  he  says :  '  For  unto 
the  high-priest  his  proper  services  have  been  assigned,  and  to  the 
priests  their  proper  office  is  appointed,  and  upon  the  Invites 
their  proper  ministrations  are  laid.  The  layman  is  bound  by 
the  layman's  ordinances.  Let  each  of  you,  brethren,  in  his  own 
order  give  thanks  unU^  God.  maintaining  a  good  conscience  and 
not  transgressing  the  appointed  rule  of  his  service,  but  actmg 
with  all  seemliness.*  . 

If  each  one  is  to  give  thanks  in  his  own  order  or  division  (c 
rj;  ;«cu.  T«y,.ar.).  it  would  Seem  probable  that  all  the  laity  were 
accustomed  to  give  thanks  together,  and  that  here  agam  some 
formula  known  to  all  was  in  use. 

If  we  are  right  in  tl.-.  interpretation  of  the  euchanstic  prayers 
in  the  Didache,  then  wo  must  suppose  that  the  whole  congregation 
uttered  the  words  aloud  and  together.  The  sonorous  roll  of  the 
uianv  voices  giving  thanks  together  would  furnish  Iho  very 
condition  most  likely  to  arouse  the  spirit  or  inflame  the  heart 
of  such  excitable  persons  as  the  prophets.  Hence  the  direction 
to  permit  the  prophets  to  continue  on  at  such  length  as  they  will, 
when  the  congregation  has  ended  the  set  formula. 

A  passage  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  seems  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  practice  and  perhaps  to  represent  the  same  thing 
taking  place.  In  Mand.  xi  1  we  read, '  How  then,  Sir.  say  I,  shaU 
a  man  know  who  of  them  is  a  prophet,  and  who  a  false  prophet  ? . . . 
When  then  the  man  who  hath  the  divine  Spirit  cometh  into  an 
assembly  of  ri^^hteous  men.  who  have  faith  in  a  divine  spint  and 
intercession  is"  made  to  God  by  the  gathering  of  those  men 

then  the  angel  of   the  prophetic   spirit,  who   is   attached    to 
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liiiu,  filleth  the  man,  and  the  mnii,  IfoLiR  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Hpenkoth  to  the  niiiltitudo  according  as  tho  Uml  willoth. 
In  this  way,  then,  tho  Spirit  of  tho  doity  shall  \w  manifest.  .  . 
But  when  he  (i.e.  the  false  prophet)  eome-s  into  an  assembly  full 
of  rightoouH  n-ni  who  have  a  spirit  of  deity,  and  intercossion 
ia   made  from  them   (iinv^Ki    'nr'  "i'twi'   yii>iT>t,),   that    man   is 
emptied  and  the  earthly  spirit  flo«^th  from  him  in  fear,  and  that 
man  is  struck  dumb  and  is  altogethor  broken  in  pieces,  being 
unable  to  utter  a  word.'     Here  wo  have  apparently  tho  same 
features  as  in  the  Didache  :   tho  common  prayers  of  the  faithful 
congregation,  rousing  tho  spirit  of  tho  true  prophet  into  utterance, 
but  leaving  tl\e  false  prophet  cold  and  speechless. 

It  would  appear,  then,  quite  jKissiblo  that  tho  eucharistic 
prayers  of  the  Didache  and  of  the  .seventh  book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions are  really  an  altornativo,  or  at  least  an  analogous  form  to 
what  we  find  in  Apost.  Const,  viii  c.  l3,Uvhore  a  lengthy  responao 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  laity.  Tho  intensely  Jewish  character 
of  the  prayers  in  tl<e  Didache  would  well  account  for  their  falUng 
into  disuse  in  fuvr.ur  of  forms  which  would  appeal  more  directly 
to  later  generations. 

Now  if  this  l)e  the  true  view  of  the  eucharistic  i)rayors  m  the 
teaching,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  direction  to  permit  the  prophets 
to  give  thanks  at  such  length  as  thev  will,  has  no  reference  to 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  ;  but  rather,  it  moans  that  those 
members,  lieing  known  for  their  gift  of  inspired  speech,  need  not 
be  silent  when  the  rest  of  tho  laity  have  fniished  reciting  the  set 
forms,  but  are  to  be  allowe<l  to  continue-  on  in  extempore  prayer 
as  long  as  they  will.  Hence  tho  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
Didache  supply  no  evidence  of  celebration  by  the  prophets. 

(2)  We  now  turn  to  o.xamino  tho  tiftoenth  chapter  of  the 
Didache.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  the  whole  pas.sago  beginning 
from  the  fourteenth  chapter,  omitting  what  is  irrevelant,  '  And 

'  The  laity  are  instructed  to  answer  to  the  bishop:  '  There  is  One  that 
ia  Voly.  There  is  One  Lord,  One  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  forever,  to  tho  glory 
of  (!od  the  Father,  Amen.  Glory  to  Cod  in  the  Highest  and  on  earth. 
pcax-e.goodwiU  among  men.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed  bj  ho 
thai  conieth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  being  tho  Lord  tied  who  appeared 
to  us  Ho«anna  in  tho  Hiahest.'  Apost.  Const,  vui  13  ;  cf.  the  doxologiea 
in  tho  prayers  of  tho  Didache.  especially  for  thine  is  the  power  and  the 
glory  for'^ver  and  ever.  May  grace  come  and  may  this  world  past  away. 
Hosanna  to  the  tiod  of  David.'    Did.  x  G. 
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OH  the  Lord's  own  day  gather  your8elve«  together  and  hreak 
bread  and  give  thanks,  first  confessing  your  transgressioiw.  that 
vour  sacrifice  may  Ix,  pure.  .  .  .  (c  xv,  Appoint  to  yourselves 
therefore  bishop,  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  I»nl,  men  who  are 
„,eek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved  :  for  unto 
vou  they  also  perform  the  8er^•ice  of  the  prophets  and  teachers. 
Therefore  despise  them  not :  for  they  are  your  honourable  nu-n 
along  with  the  prophets  and  t«achers.' 

Xiv.   K«T«  K.7H..Kr,.'  «i  K.7«.u.  ,ri.«xW.TCS  x\'i<rart  .Iprov  m.1  .."x-'f"; 

evivia  v/xJi.'  ^  ..  .      XV.   X€tpoTovtJ<raT€  „7r  iaxToU  «Vi,rKor-or«  Kai  6...- 

K,;,.of,  .itv,,..,  TO,-.  Kvpiov,  .1. V  '^p««« ""'  "«^'^"py'>''' "»'  •'^''**'^  T 

T*T.uv,uV...  .>.;.■  /x.Ta  T.;;^  ,rpo<^.;Tj;.'  Kul  «.8.«rKaW. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  connected  with  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
deacons  '  And  on  the  Lord's  own  day  gather  yourselves  together 
and  break  bread  and  give  thanks.  .  .  .  Appoint  for  your- 
selves therefore  bishops  and  deacons'  (xiiporoiyrmTt  oTv  cair..^ 
xiv  1  and  XV  1).  This  o?.,  says  Dr.  Harnack.^  '  proves  that 
bishops  {and  deacons)  should  be  appointed  because  in  the  Church 
an  offering  is  made  on  Sunday.'  If,  then,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  and  deacons,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  or  the  bishops  at  least,  are  regarded  as  being  the 
propo'-  i)er5on8  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist. 

But  the  question  must  now  be  considered  whether  the  bishops 
have  the  sole  right  to  celebrate,  or  whether  they  share  this  right 
with  .  r  even  hold  it  in  iibordmation  to,  the'prophets.  An 
argument  to  this  effect  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Sohm  from  the 
qualifications  required  of  bishops  and  deacoixs.  Bishops  and 
deacons  must  be  meek,  not  lovers  of  molH^^ ,  &c.  Why  so  ? 
Because  they  perform  the  service  (Xtirovpy.'u)  of  the  prophets 

and    teachers.       (V'"    y^    A«tTOvpy«rw     kuI     al-rol    rijv    Attrovpyiav 

riv  npo<f>-nr^  •««'  o^KiXu,..)  Dr.  Sohm  then  proceeds  to  ask 
what  service  (Actrovpy.'a)  of  the  prophets  is  meant  '  Is  it  a 
teaching  function  ?  No:  for  it  would  be  very  strange  to  argue 
that  '  bishops  and  deacons  must  h.ave  these  quaUficfttions,  for 
(beside  then-  proper  vocation  and  office,  which  would  not  be 
indicated  at  aU)  they  have  to  perform  as  an  avocation  also  the 
'  Expositor,  May  1887,  p.  341. 
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office  of  teacher.'  Moroovor,  he  urgiie*  that  thw  nuni«try  of  the 
prophet*  makes  it  necessary  for  the  bishoi*  nnd  deacons  to  be 
'  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money  '.  Now  these  are  two  qualifaca- 
tiona  which  would  naturally  be  reqiiired  of  thoHO  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  presidency  <.f  the  Eucharist,  and  the  administration 
of  the  alma  offered  at  the  Eucharist.  The  X«.T...,.y.'a  of  the 
prophet*  then,  which  the  bishops  also  perform,  is  no  other  than 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the  offerings.  And 
the  reason  why  the  bishops  nnd  deacons  are  not  to  U^  dc^spised. 
is  because  they  take  the  place  of  absent  prophets  and  teachers 
at  the  Eucharist,  and  <o  occupy  the  place  of  highest  honour  m 
the  community. 

On  this  we  may  remark  fir=*t,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that 
the  proper  vocation  and  office  of  the  bishops  is  not  indicated  at 
all  unless  the  \«ro.7.y.'a  of  the  prophots  which  they  also  fulfil  is 
the  Eucharist.    One  function  of  the  bishops  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  xiv   1.  'gather  yourselves  together  and  break 
bread,'  and  hence  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  it  again.  ^»»«  t^c* 
that  they  are  expected  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist  would  of  itself 
be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  th«  qualifications-meek,  not 
lovers  of  money,  and  true  and  approved-required  in  xv  1 .    But 
these  quaUficatioiis  must  of  course  be  taken  with  their  full  con- 
text. Immediately  after  they  are  mentioned,  the  foUowmg  words 
occur  :    Ifx-iv  y-V  X«Tovpyor<n  kuI  .i.Vo)  tJ;.  X€.Toi7.y.«i'  r,L»'  ^ixxf>JIT^> 
Kul  «.8a.rK.lAo,.-for  unto  you  they  also  perform  the  service  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers.     If  the  ya,.  in  this  passage  looks  back 
upon  the  quaUfications  only,  and  states  the  reason  for  deinanding 
these  aforesaid  quaUties  in  the  bishops  and  deacons,  Dr.  feohm 
is  no  doubt  right  that  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  argue  that 
bishops  and  deacons  must  have  these  qvaUfications  of  gentle- 
ness. &c..  because  they  perform  a  servic^teachmg.  ftc-wbich 
properly  belongs  to  another  class  of  men  and  not  to  themselves. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  the  y«,.  may 
refer  back  to  the  whole  sentence  beginning  with  x^'C'T".  ./tut* 
oTr  and  introduce  an  additional  reason  for  appointing  bishops 
and  deacons,  namely,  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  prophets  and 
teachers   the  bishops  perform  the  duties  of  instructing  the 
congreeation.    Which  of  these  two  interpietations  are  we  to  put 
upon  the  passage  1    Dr.  Sohm's  interpretation  requurd  us  to 
understand  t,V  XurovpyCav  rHv  ^p.,<i>vrS>v  (the  mimstry  of  the 
prophets)  as  referring  to  the  Eucharist.    \uTovpy(a,  -yc.K,  &c.. 
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miaht  refer  to  divine  iniiUHtration  in  public  ^M^vA^^\^,  nix'  is  ^^ 
u.ea  in  Act.  xiii  2  ;   H.h.  viii  2.0  ;  Ml;  Uk.  i  23  ;   P»'il"    '• 
K<.n>  XV  16  •  but  it  is  alsoust-d  of  sorviie  towards  lufu  m  Phil  n 
2.-)  ;  2  Cor.  ix  12  ;   Kom.  xv  27.'     The  latter  wnso  is  ninc'j  more 
probable  hero  bv  the  emphatic  position  of  .>a   'for  to  you  they 
minister',   showing   that   the   writer   is  thinking  primarily   of 
Horvice  towards  man.     Now  the  sors    o  /,a,-  cxnlUnc  which  the 
prophets  and  tenchora  rendered  to  their  fellow  Christians  was 
certainly  pn.phccy  and  tcachins  :  and  this  would  Ik.  the  natural 
son.se  in'whicii  to  take  the  word,  unless  it  can  Ik-  shown  on  oll.er 
grounds  that  the  Eucharist  formed  a  regular  and  norma!  part  of 
the  duties  of  prophets  or  teachers. 

But  beyond  the  chapters  of  the  Didacho  which  wo  have  just 
been  discussing,  and  certain  other  considerations  which  will 
shortly  bo  Hhown  to  l)e  groundless,  there  is  no  evidence  to  supi)ort 
the  practice  of  celebration  by  prophets.  One  feels,  therefore, 
that  X«ro,v.y/a  must  hcro  te  taken  in  its  natural  seaso  as  moaning 
prophecy  and  teaching,  which  it  was  the  i>eculiar  function  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers  to  supply. 

In  this  case  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  will  l)e  as  follows. 
Bi-shops  and  deacons  are  to  1)0  appointed  on  account  of  the 
weekly  Eucharist.  They  are  to  1)0  men  who  are  gentle,  no  lovers 
of  inoncv.  but  true  and  approved.  An  additional  reason  for 
appointing  them  is  that  in  the  absence  of  inspired  prophets  and 
teachers,  thev  may  do  their  best  to  supply  the  Church  with 
necessary  instruction.  For  this  rc.i^on  they  are  not  to  bo 
despised":    for  they  rank   with  the  prophets  and  teachers  m 

honour.  i      it  • 

(3)  We  come  now  to  the  other  considerations  adducc<l.  it  is 
urged  by  Dr.  SohmMhat  the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  Euchnri.st 
was  an  exercise  of  a  gift-of  that  gift  of  teaching  in  the  larger 
sense  which  included  both  prophecy  aiul  teaching.  Hence  this 
duty  fell  naturally  to  the  prophets  or  other  incml)er8  of  the 
charismatic  ministry.  Again,  the  president  of  the  Eucharist  ha.l 
to  receive  and  administer  the  alms  which  were  offered  by  tlio 
faithful  at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  This  Church  property 
was  the  property  of  God.  and  had  to  l>e  received  and  managed 
in  the  name  of  God,  by  Uwis  piie»tly  reprosontativo :   that  is, 

'  See  Rackham  on  Acts  xiii  2.  . 

'  Kirchenrecht.  pp.  60-81 ;    of.  Lowrie.  The  Church  and  its  OrgamzaUon, 

pp.  271-3. 
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bv  a  nronhot  or  »..,..hor.  ( ).u»  uion-.  .ml  of  this  fu.ul  t  ho  pruphoU 
m.'iv.Hl  M.V1K..1  :  an.l  a  gift  t..  th^m  wa«  a  «ift  t..  (io<l.  Ion... 
it  is  ovi.h-nt  that  tho  prophets  a-.-l  ..th«r  .piriMiallv  vuAosse^\ 
in.livi.lt.als  vuTo  tho  i)ro^i.U«nt.  ..f  thr  KudmrHt. 

On   this  sories  of  arKUiuonts   sevoral   thinv^   aiv  t..   Ih<   >ai.i. 
In  tho  tirst  placN  is  it  ...rm t  to sav  that  tlu-  otT.'rin« of  th.-  p.ayor 
of  thankHgivinK  ro.,.mv<l  a  .iHH-ial  spiritual  gift  of  uttoran.o  . 
CoHainlv  thm>  is  vr,y   httle  in  tho  accounts  of  tho  or.^jmal 
inHtitution  bv  our  Lovl.  or  in  what  St.  l>aul  says  of  .t  m  1  (or.  to 
suggest  it  an  a  scono  of  spiritual  oxeit«m«nt.    St.  I  auni  I  (  o.  • 
.listingui^l  .vs  two  kinds  of  footings,  one  v<s  t..  .My-  (I  (  or.  x« .  •»). 
tl  otL,  I   •  prayer,  praise  an.l  mut     1  .    ..ort a. ion.    All  ho  has 
to  sav  of  Ih.,  pr..phets  and  teaohors      u.    ^    the  latt.-r  ku.l  of 
.nootinir  as  tho  pn-l^n-  sj-hon.  for  the  e>      .-.  ,!  '    -.r  gitts. 

In  th-socoml  place,  with  regardtotho-  •U  ur. -a.  ,  ue  hn.har.st . 
It  has  almady  In-en  scH,n  that  there  -  •  r.  '-^^^  .•onnnon 
funds  iK^fore  "tho  collooti..n  iov  the  poor  at  .....usalon..  p..-.hl> 
not  till  clos..  ..n  to  tho  date  .>f  tho  Pastoral  Ep.stl..s.  '  ho  o 
wore  n..  connnon  funds,  then  no  offerings  wore  ^;'-;«'>'«^\ '^^  ^ 
Kucharist ;  hence  so  long  a«  this  lasted,  there  c.n.Ul  have  In-en  n.. 
.^d  of  a  prophet  to  preside  at  tho  Eucharist  in  ..rder  to  rocmvo 

'''in  tho  third  place,  both  Dr.  Sohm  an.l  Mr.  Lowrv3  agree  that 
menilK^rs  .,f  .!.■  charismatic  nnnistry  wore  n..t  al^^ays  to  U, 
Tund  an.l  th  .  in  their  absence,  bishops  wore  to  take  the.r  place, 
tt  ii  bis.u,.s,  who  h-.l  no  .pc.ial  gift  of  utterance    .ou  1  .^ 
son«e  occasi..ns  pn-..  -    then   it   must  be  conccled  that  the 
presence  of  a  pn.phet  or  teacher  was  not  absolu  ely  nocessa,, 
Now  there  is  abumlant  evidence  that  bishops  and  .U^xcons  were 
well  known  through.mt  Christendom  at  a  time  when  the  chans- 
Ta  ic  m  n  stry  J^  ntiU  flourishin,.    F..r  years  they  nmst  havo 
c^x  stTin  t'he  san,e  Churches.     But.  if  bishops  merely  take 
ho  place  of  absent  prophets  at  the  head  of  tho  comm..n  hf^ 
tho  Church,  how  can  we  acount  for  this  coexistence  ?     Both 
mo  vuiui^ii,  .1  bishops  and  deacons 

these  ministries  of   prophet.s.   «     ,   anfl   bisimps  a. 
occupy  much  too  largo  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  apostolic  Churche. . 
Tnd  were  nn.ch  too'confmon,  to  be  merely  substitntos  for  each 

"*i>r^"  Sohm'8  arguments  cannot  .any  uaich  weight  without 
di^t  hist.,rical  evidence  behind  them  Yet  the  on  .V  aut W^^^ 
which  can  be  adduced,  out«ide  the  passages  from  tho  D.dache 
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discuaaed  above,  is  the  heathen  writer  Lucian  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Lucian  Bay-  of  Peregrinus  Proteus  that  among 
the  Christians  he  became  prophet,  leader,  ruler  of  the  Synagogue, 
everj-thing  at  once  {rH"J^  «»'  tf.ao-.ipx'/«  «»'  ^'.-y-yiw  ««.  ttu^tu 
uo.«,  uW,),  and  that  the  Christians  declared  him  their  president 
U..rrdr.,^■  i.iyp.^<^.^->r).  ThiH  may  well  include  the  presidency 
of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  use  of  such  titles  us  ».«.r«,.x'/«.  6^"y'y«'« 
:r«Krr«r,i,.  d(H)8  not  suggest  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  life  of  the  ChuR-hes.  In  any  case,  Lucian  is  much  too 
late  to  \H>  of  value.  In  hi.s  day,  celebration  by  bishoi^  and 
elders  was  the  well-known  un<l  well-recognized  custom. 

There  has  been  some  di'Jerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  to 
bo  assigned  to  the  Didache.  Some  authorities  place  it  as  early  r  -. 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  and  other  as  l-vle  as  the 
middle  of  the  second,  ui  even  later  still.  It  is  nut,  however, 
necessary  for  our  punK)st^  to  determine  this  question  accurately. 
The  main  object  is  to  elicit  the  endence  of  the  Didache  on  the 
sublet  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  :  and  since  it  reflects 
the  conditions  of  Church  life  in  some  locality,  i)robably  Palestine, 
lx.twecn  the  two  i)eriods  given  above,  the  exact  point  of  time  at 
«hich  we  are  to  place  it,  will  matter  but  little.  The  customs  it 
descriljes  must  have  prevailcl  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  consider- 
able  period  both  be{..re  and  after  the  Didache  appeared  in 
>vriting  :  just  how  long  or  how  short  this  jM-riod  may  have  been 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

NOTE  v.— FURTHER  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
ORDINATIONS 
(1)  Dr  Lind,sikv  '  says  :  '  It  was  the  rule,  when  the  bishop  was 
set  apart  to  his  ottice,  that  the  neighbouring  bishoi*  should  bo 
i.re.sent ;  but  this  was  not  essential.    The  congrt^gation  possesse<l 
within  itself  the  iK)wer  and  authority  to  carry  out  the  ordination 
of  their  chief  olKce-bearer.    When  all  tilings  were  ready,  and  the 
whole  congregation  had  assembled  in  Chureh,  one  of  the  Uwhuiw, 
or  one  of  the  Elders  of  th.«  congregation,  w.is  selected  to  i^rform 
the  act  of  ordination,  which  con-^isted  in  laying  his  hands  on  the 
Bishop-elect  and  praying  over  him.'     And  again  :    "  The  little 
society     .  .  contains  within  itself  the  power  to  :jer!orm  .  .  .  the 
selection  uud  ordination  ot  its  bish..p '  (ib.  p.  250).     This  view  is 
'  The  Church  aitd  tht  Jdinialry,  p.  24»«. 
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apparently  shared  by  Dr.  Hans  Achelis.*  who  says  that  tho 
presence  of  strange  bishops  appears  to  be  usual  but  not  absolutely 

necessary. 

An  examination  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  on  which  both 
writers  base  their  views,  scarcely  seenis  to  bear  them  out.   There 
is  but  one  word  used  for  the  ordination  l)otii  of  a  bishop  and 
a  presbyter  ;  it  is  '  ordinari  '.    la  Can.  ii  wo  road, '  In  oa  autoin 
hebdomade  in  qua  ordinatur  (opiscopus)  '  and  in  Can.  iv  '  «i 
autem  ortlinatur  presbjier '.     Tho  two  coromonios  are  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  tho  presbytor  is  not  to  sit  in  tho 
'  cathedra  '  and  in  the  prayer  of  ordination  the  word  *  episco- 
patus  '  is  not  to  be  useil  (Can.  iv).    There  can  V>o  no  doubt  that 
both  ortlinations  would  lx»  included  under  the  term  '  ordinatio  '. 
Now  in  Can.  iv  wo  read,  '  Episcopus  in  omnibus  robus  ao4ui- 
paretur  prwbytero  excopto  nomine  cathedrae  ot  ordinatio  o,  quia 
potestas  ordinandi  ijwi  non  tribuitur.'     This  swms  to  make  it 
clear  that  Elders  could  not  ordain  alone,  ahhough  thoynssistod 
the  Bishop  at  ordinations.    And  when  wo  oxamino  Can.  ii  we  liiul 
that  a  presbyter  is  not  represented  as  an  alternative  to  a  bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  bishojw,  as  Dr.  Lindsay  seems  to  make  out  : 
'  Eligatur  unus  ex  opiscttpis  et  presbyteris.'     '  ImI  one  of  the 
bishojw  and  presbyters  Ix)  chosen.'    In  view  of  ("an.  iv  and  tho 
other  o\ndence  for  the  late  growth  of  the  single  bishop  at  Roino, 
we  seem  justified  in  understanding  this  as  a  survival  of  tho  t'lirlior 
usage  of  the  terms  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  '  as  synonymous. 
Only  because  tho  •  presbyter  '  was  also  a  '  bishop  '  would  lu-  bo 
aelected  to  ordain,  for  a  mere  pre8b\  tor  is  not  allowed  to  oiilain 
(see  Can.  iv).    In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  community  apart  from 
its  appointed  presbyters  which  ordains.     Tho  prof*b\teii»  wore 
on  the  line  of  descent  from  the  Apostles  and  if  it  lould  \w  allowed 
that  they  could  ordain  a  bishop,  yet  this  would  moan  iiolliing 
more  than  that  the  continomt'iit  of  tho  right  to  ordain  to  a  sinylo 
officer  must  bo  placed  somewhat  Inter  than  we  huvo  pliiccil  it. 
But  the  statement  in  Can.  iv  scom«  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
presbyters  at  this  time  did  not  ordain.    t)nl.v  if  tho  loinaiunitv 
ahtjady  included  a  Bishop  would  it  la*  q»iito  triu»  to  say  that  it 
'  IKJHsessed  within  itself  the  iww  r  ami  authority  to  carry  out  the 
ordination  of  its  chief  oftice-l)earer  '. 

(2)  The  eariiest  of  the  Canons  are  probably  those  (ragmenU 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  Order  which  Hamack  has  culled  '  S«-ureon 
'  Dii  L'aiwnet  Hippolyti,  Ttxtt  und  VtUtr*.  vi  4,  p.  103. 
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A  and  B '. a.ul  which  l>e  dates  beUeen  A.n.  140  and  180.^  The«e 
•  Sources ',  or  rather  the  first  of  them,  is  interesting  as  doscnb.ng 
the  organization  of  a  Church  in  a  community  m  which  not  even 
as  many  as  twelve  men  can  l>e  found  who  are  quahhed  to  xoto 
for  a  Bishop.    Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  .s  to  hm^nm  larger 
circles  of  Christians,  but  ono  n.ay  presume  that  ev^erjthmg  .so 
proceml  in  the  same  way  in  iK.th.  wiUi  this  exception  that  u.  th 
case  of  the  smaller  gathering,  thr.o  ,ncn  are  to  In,  sumn.onod 
fron.    a   neighbouring  Church  to  assist   in   the  selec  .on  of   a 
Bishop;  the  large  communities,  no   doubt,  proceo<led  to  elect 
without  external  assistance.  ,     , ,     ,        „.  «„  i«, 

The  three  selected  men  (.VX.kt.u  t,..7.  n,^,>*^V  «h"  «"' '"  "" 
sn.nmoned  fron.  a  neighbouring  Ch..rch,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  knm.. 
clergv,  though  douhtle.s8  nu-n  of  cxiK^rionce.  As  Dr.  Ha.nack 
..euu;r.cs,  they  are  called  in  1o  prove  the  ca,.d.dates  a.ul  not 
necessarily  to  assist  in  their  electicm  or  -'"'^^^-'f  ""^  !  J^ n 
through  the  entire  section  ,l.ero  is  no  .nent.on  ..f  the  ordma t.  m 
of  the  Bishop,  whether  by  the  IcK-al     hurch.  ^^'V  the  three 

strangers,  or  by  other  clergy.  Yet  -- ;--^»  "^^^  .  ches 
ordination  of  Bishops  was  ever  contemplated  m  ^^e  (  rc^^^^^ 
iu  whi.h  the>c^  Ca..ons  were  .a  vog,.e.  Readers  ar.d  deacon, 
are  to  Ik.  both  proved  {M^...,oa,u<„)  a.xl  appointed   -'«-"-;■ 

, „.).    Nothing  .s  said  about  the  ordinati-m  -^ ^^^^^'^^ 

according  to  Harnack.^  the  bcgin.ung  of  the  sect.on  wh.ch  t  .  s 
of  pn^byters  i,  lost.  s<.  that  it  is  .n.jK.ssible  to  -X  «  f »'-     ^^^ 

was  a  .,:, .nd  a  ...;.. .in  their  case  as  «cll.*    «'  '--  '     >- 

able,  however,  that  the  A,H.tolic  Church  (»rder.  m  -^'-^^  '-- 
Caiums  are  incorp<.r..te<l  p..ts  i,.to  the  ...outh  of  ht.  .Ioh.i  at  the 
lHyin..i..g  of  this  section  the  «..nls  '  The  «piK)mte.l  b.shop  • 
Hhail   appoint   t«o   presbyters,   wl.-.u.s.K,v.r   he  has   appro  e< I 

...s  ^o).^    The  Ueda<t<.r  ,nu..  certainly  hav.-  understcxKl  that 

there  was  to  Ik, of  the  Bishop  as  « ell  as  a  --M-'"; 

and  whe..  we  recollect  that  the  Ai^^tohc  Church  Order  as  v 
whole,  which  was  compiled  early  in  the  fourth  ce.itur  at 
a  time  whe..  ..nliuation  of  Bishops  by  Bislu.ps  was  oerttt.,.!^  tlu 
usual  custom,  has  also  omitte<i  any  n.enti.m  of  the  K-.r,.,rT«.r.. 

■  7W.:  and  l>U.r».  ii  5,  p.  5.V  '  ^V-  cit.  V  «• 

■  ZZlk^Je  u„d  Inter.,  ii  I,  l".  ^-Tl     A, .ontoli. Church  .),.l.-,,  c.  xvii. 
•  Harnatk,  IHe  Lthrr  ,l,r  X.  A-  p.  -•«• 
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of  tlic  Bishop,  wo  cortainly  lai.iu.t  take  llir  siU-me  of  tliis  frag- 
ment as  proof  liiat  the  liishops  weix»  n<.t  .U-liniU«ly  apiH.into.l. 
To  sum  up,  while  this  fiagmont,  like  the  Di.laelie.  -ikmUs  of  the 
selection,  hut  is  silent  about  the  onliiiation.  ..f  Jiishops,  vet 
the  other  ovidemo  we  possws  for  the  apiK.intment  of  liishops 
by  those  who  held  ollito  iH'foro  them,  gives  us  gootl  reason  to 
think  that  if  this  '  Source  '  were  iK'fore  us  in  its  entirety,  we 
would  find  in  it  some  dii-ect ions  as  to  the  m.>«le  of  ordaininu  Wotii 
Hishops  and  presliyters. 
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